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T is fit the public ſhould receive through your hands what was written 
originally for the aſſiſtance of your younger ſtudies, and was then pre- 
ſented to you. | | 

It was by the repeated importunities of our learned friend Mr. Jo HN 

EAMEs, that I was perſuaded to reviſe theſe rudiments of Logic; and 
when I had once ſuffered myſelf to begin the, work, I was drawn till on- 
ward far beyond my firſt deſign, even to the neglect, or too long delay of 
other preſſing and important demands that were upon me. 5 
It — been my endeavour to form every part of this treatiſe both for the 
inſtruction of ſtudents to open their way into the ſciences, and for the 
more extenſive and general ſervice of mankind, that the gentleman and the 
chriſtian might find their acnõαο]j·j,ẽi in the peruſal as well as the ſcholar. I 
have therefore collected and propoſed the chief principles and rules of right 
judgment in matters of common and ſacred importance, and pointed out our 
moſt frequent miſtakes and prejudices in the concerns of life and religion, that 
we might better guard againſt the ſprings of error, guilt and ſorrow, which 
ſurround us in every ſtate of mortality. | 
You know, Sis, the great deſign of this noble ſcience is to reſcue our rea- 
ſoning powers from their unhappy ſlavery and darkneſs; and thus with all 
due ſubmiſſion and deference it offers a humble aſſiſtance to divine revelation. 
Its chief buſineſs is to relieve the natural weakneſſes of the mind by ſome 
better efforts of nature; it is to diffuſe a light over the underſtanding in our 
enquiries after truth, and not to furniſh the tongue with debate. and cantro- 
verſy. True logic is not that noiſy thing that deals all in diſpute and wran- 
gling, to which former ages had debaſed and confined it; yet its diſciples muſt 
acknowledge alſo, that they are taught to vindicate and defend the truth, as 
well as to ſearch it out, True logic doth not require a long detail of hard 
words to amuſe mankind, and to puff up the — with empty ſounds, and a 
ptide of falls learning à yet ſome diſtinctions and terms of art are neceſſary to 
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'. range every idea in its claſs, and to keep our thoughts from confuſion, 

The world is now rown fo wiſe as not to ſuffer ths viable art to be in- 

groſſed by the chocs. In fo polite and knowing un age every mar of reaſon 

will covet ſome acquaintance with logic, ſince it renders its daily ſervice to 

wiſdom and virtue, and to the affairs of common life as well as to the 
ſciences. | N i P 

; I will not preſume, Sir, that this little book is improved fince its firſt 

compoſure in proportion to the improvements of your manly age. But when 
you ſhall, pleaſe to review it in your retited hour perhaps you may refreſh = 
your own-memory in ſome of the early parts of learning: And if you find 
all the additional remarks and rules made fo familiar to you already by 
your own obſervation, that there is nothing new among them, it will- be 
no unpleaſing reflection that you have ſo far anticipated the preſent zeal 
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the communication of it to others. 

Reaſon * is the glory of human nature, and one of the chief eminencie 
hereby we are raiſed above our fellow-creatures the brutes in this lower world. 
Reaſon, as to the power and principle of it, is the common gift of God to all 
| though all are not favoured with it by nature in an equal degree : But the acquir 
improvement of it in different men, makes a much greater diſtinction between them 
than nature had made. I could even venture to ſay, that the im yement of rea · 
ſon hath raiſed the learned and the prudent in the Fay world, almoſt; as much 
above the Hattentots, and other ſavages of Africa, as tho lavages are by nature ſupe- 
rior to the birds, the beaſts, and the fiſhes. 

No the deſign of ſogick is to teach us the right uſe of our reaſon, or © oiled 
powers, and the improvement of them in ourſelves and others; this is not only ne- 
eeſſary in / order to attain any competent knowledge in the ſciences, or the affairs o 
learning, but to govern both the greater and the meaner actions of life. It ia the cu 
tivation of our. reaſon by which we are better enabled to diſtinguiſh good from evil, 
as well as truth from falſhood : And both theſe, are a Ni Tee impoſe 
ance, „ qo py ory er eme N 
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' Logick : Or, the right uſe of reaſon. . 
T. ue purſuit and acquiſition of truth is of infinite concernment to mankind, Here- 
by we become acquainted with the nature of things both in heaven and earth, and 
their various relations to each other. It is by this means we diſcover our duty to 
God and Sur fellow. creatures: By this we arrive at the knowledge of natural reli- 
gion, and learn to confirm our faith in divine revelation, as well as to underſtand 
what is revealed. Our wiſdom, prudence and piety, our preſent conduct and our 
future hope, are all influenced by the uſe of our rational powers in the ſearch after 
I Thefe are ſeveral things that make it very neceſſary that our reaſon ſhould have 
ſome alfiſtance in the exerciſe or uſe of it. | A * 
The firſt is, the depth and difficulty of many truths, and the weakneſs of our rea- 
ſon to ſee far into things at once, and penetrate to the bottom of them. It was a 
faying among the ancients, Veritas in puteo, truth lies in a well; and to carry 
on this metaphor we may an! juſtly fay, that logick does, as it were, ſupply us 
with ſteps whereby we may go down to reach the water; or it ſrames the links of a 
chain, whereby we may draw the water up from the bottom. Thus, by the means 
of many reaſonings well connected together, philoſophers in our age have drawn a 
thoufand "truths out of the depths of dne! which our fathers were utterly un- 
acquainted with. | 1 
Another thing that makes it neceſſary for our reaſon to have ſome aſſiſtance 
given it, is the... diſguiſe and falſe. colours in which many things appear to us 
in this preſent imperfect ſtate: There are a thouſand things which are not in 
reality what they appear to be, and that both in the natural and the mo- 
ral world: So the ſun appears to be flat as a plate of ſilver, and to be leſs 
than twelve inches in diameter: The moon appears to be as big as the ſun, 
and the rainbow appears to be a large fubſtancial arch in the ſky; all which are 
in reality groſs falſhoods. So knavery puts on the face of juſtice, hypocriſy and 
ſuperſtition wear the vizard of piety, deceit and evil are often clothed in the ſhapes 
and appearances of truth and goodneſs. Now logick helps us to ſtrip off the out- 
ward diſguiſe of things, and to behold them and judge of them in their own 
natüre g eee n | „ N. 
There is yet a farther proof that our intellectual or rational powers need ſome aſſiſ- 
tance, and that is, becauſe they are ſo frail and fallible in the preſent ſtate; we are 
impoſed upon at home as well as abroad; we are deceived by our ſenſes, by our 
imaginations, by our paſſions and appetites; by the authority of men, by education 
and cuſtom, Sc. and we are led into frequent errors, by judging according to theſe 
falſe and flattering principles, rather than according to the nature of things. Some- 
thing of this frailty is owing to our very conſtitution, man being compounded of 
fleſh and ſpitit: Something of it ariſes from our infant ſtate, and our growing up 
by ſmall degrees to manhood, ſo that we form a thouſand judgments before our 
reaſon is mature. But there is ſtill more of it owing to our original defection from 
God, and the fooliſh and evil diſpoſitions that are found in fallen man: So that one 
great part of the deſign of logick is to guard us againſt the deluſive influences of 
our meaner powers, to cure the miſtakes of immature judgment, and to raiſe us in 
ſome mGaſure from the ruins of our fall. UE ST HAV e en Hen en 
It is evident enough from all theſe things, that our reaſon needs the aſſiſtance of 
art in our enquiries after truth or duty; and without ſome {kill and diligence in 
forming our judgments aright, we ſhall be led into frequent . miſtakes, both in 


| Logick : Or, the right uſe of reaſon. 3 
dap: ol ſcience, and in matters of practice, and ſome of theſe miſtakes may 
ve fatal too. : Aen. 5 it TELE RER | en 2544 
The art of logick, even as it aſſiſts us to gain the knowledge of the ſciences, leads 
us on towards virtue and happineſs z for all our ſpeculative acquaintance with oy 
* ſhould be made ſubſervient to our better conduct in the civil and the religious lite. 
This is infinitely. more valuable than all ſpeculations, and. a wiſe man will uſe them 
chiefly for this better purpoſe. 15 FN 1% 14544, Wt 
All the good judgment and prudence: that any man exerts. in his common con- 
cerns of life, without the advantage of learning, is called natural logick: And it is 
but a higher advancement, and a farther aſſiſtance of our rational powers that is de- 
ſigned by and expected from this artificial logick. N 
In order to attain this, we muſt enquire what are the principal operations of 
the mind, which are put forth in the exerciſe of our reaſon: And we ſhall find 
them to be theſe four, iz. perception, judgment, argumentation, and dif- 
Polidon. 03 | FT WAHn "71 iin, | | ia 1845. 
ag the art of \ Ks is compoſed 7 es — and rules, which men 
have made about theſe four operations of the mind, perception, judgment, reaſon - 
ing, and diſpoſition, in order to aſſiſt and improve them. i Aer 


I. Perception, conception, or apprehenſion, is the mere ſimple contemplation of 
things offered to our minds, without affirming or denying any thing concerning 
them. So we conceive or think of a horſe, a tree, high, ſwift, flow, animal, 
time, motion, matter, mind, life, death, &c. The form under which theſe things 
. the mind, or the reſult of our conception or apprehenſion, is called 
an 


II. Judgment is that operation of the mind, whereby we join two or more ideas 
together by one affir mation or negation, that is, we either affirm or deny this to be 
that. So, this tree is high; that horſe is not ſwift; the mind of man is a thinking 
being z mere matter has no thought belonging to it; God is juſt; good men are 
often miſerable in this world; a righteous governor will make a difference betwixt 
the evil and the good; which ſentences are the effect of judgment, and are called 
propoſitions, | Teepe 


III. Argumentation or reaſoning is that operation of the mind, whereby we infer 
one thing, that is, one ion, from two or more propoſitions premiſed. Or it 
is the drawing a concluſion, which before was either unknown, or dark, or doubt- 
ful, from ſome propoſitions which are more known and evident. So when we have 
judged that matter cannot think, and that the mind of man doth think, we then 

fer and conclude, that therefore the mind of man is not matter. 

So we judge, that a juſt governor. will make a difference between the 
evil and the good; we judge alſo, that God is a juſt governorz and from 
geen, that God will make a difference betwixt the evil and 
I his argumentation may be carried on farther, thus, God will one time or ano- 
ther make a difference between the good and the evil: But there is little or no dif- 
ference made in this world: Therefore there muſt be another world wherein this differ- 

B 2 4 _ Theſe: 


Lied: Or, the 115 of f reaſon, 
bett inferences or concluſions are the effects of reaſoning, and the three red 
Pons taken all Naber are called A ſyllogiſm, or err ä ; 
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v. Diſpblition is ther © ;0n of de mind, whereby we he dv | 
fitions and arguments, wr opera have formed concerning one —— into Free an 
order-as is fitteſt to gain the cleareſt knowledge of it, to retain it longeſt, and to 
8 it to others in the beſt manner: Or, in ſhort, it is the ranging of our 

thoughts in ſueh order, as is beſt for our own and others conception and memory. 
The effect of this operation is called method. This very deſeription of the four 
operations of the mind and their effects 1 in this order, is an inſtance or example of 


thod. 
ee ick aſſiſts out conceptions ſo it gives us 2 unge and ebm- 
rehenſive view of the ſubjects we enquire into, as well as 1 clear and diſtinct know- 
ge of them. As it regulates our judgment and our reaſoning, ſo it ſecures us 
from miſtakes, and gives us a true and certain knowledge of things; and as it fur- 
niſhes us with method, fo it makes our knowledge of things both eaſy and nn, 
und guards our thoughts from confuſion. 
 Logick is divided into four parts, according to theſe four operations of che mind, 
We it June and therefore we ſhall rae — it in this order, 
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| HE firſt Park of "ES contains obſervations and precepts about the firſt 
operation of the mind. Perception or conception: And ſince all our know- 
ledge, how wide and large ſoever it grow, is founded upon dur concep-- 
tions n reer here we . conſider, WTF | | 


e 
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| The general nature of dem. ; 
The odjects of our conception, or the archetypes or patterns of theſ Mind” 


4.” The words and terms whereby our ideas are expreſſed. en e 
General directions about our ideas. 
Ong rules to direct e our conceptions. FA 1 2 
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Of the nature of ideas, 

IRST, che nature of conception or on ' ſball juſt- be mentioned 
though this. may e - rather than logick. 


Perception is that act of the mind, or as ſome philoſophers call it, rather a paſ- 
hen or impreſſion, whereby the mind becomes conſcious of any thing, as when 1 


feel hunger, thirſty, or cold, or heat; e me a tree, ot a man 3 when 


Wan „ene SH l B51 1 hear 


- * Note, The worde 2 Aker ant en ah 17 as I have done hrs _u 
exuſe I would. not embarraſs a lea manly ee bun 1 8 0 Cn 
perception eg e n d 2 preſent: deere b. bre 
KA vie preſent or abſent, 
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6 Logic: Or, the right uſe of reſin. Part I, 
I hear a human voice, or thunder, I am conſcious of theſe things, and this is called 
per If I ſtudy, meditate, wiſh, or fear, I am conſcious of theſe inward 

N and my mind perceives its own thoughts, wiſhes, feats, G cc. 
An idea is generally defined a repreſentation of a thing in the mind; it is a re- 
28 of ſomething that we have ſeen, felt, heard, c. or been conſcious of. 

at notion or form of a horſe, a tree, or a man, which | is in the mind, is called 
the idea of a horſe, a tree, or a man. 

That notion of hunger, cold, ſound, colour, thought, or wiſh, or fear, which is 
in the mind, is called the idea of hunger, cold, ſound, wich, 22 

It is not the outward object, or thing which is perceived, viz, the hooks; the 
man, Cc. nor is it the very perception or ſenſe, and feeling, viz. of hunger; or 
cold, c. which is called the idea; but it is the thing as it exiſts in the mind by way 
of conception or repreſentation tha i is properly called the Wn * = an oy” 
preſent or abſent. ' p" 

As a horſe, a man, a tree, are the outward object of our perception 295 
ward archetypes or patterns of our ideas; ſo our own ſenſations of hunger, Sr. 
are alſo inward archetypes, or patterns of our ideas: But the notions or pictures 
of theſe things, as they are conſidered, . or conceived in the mind, are 
ly the ideas that we have to do with in logick. To ſee a horſe, or to feel cold, 
is CY z to think of, and converſe about a 1 1 horſe, hunger, or cold, 
is another 

Among all wett ideas, ſuch as repreſent bodies, are generally called images, el- 
pecially if the idea of the ſhape be included. Thoſe inward repreſentations which 
we have of ſpirit, thought, love, hatred, cauſe, effect, &c. are more pure and men- 
tal ideas, belonging more eſpecially to the mind, and carry nothing of ſhape or ſenſe 
in them. But 11 have occaſion to ſpeak more 8 of the original and 
the diſtinction of ideas in the third chapter. I nee, el now to ner 
the objects of our ideas. 
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SECTION 1. x 
Of being in general. - 


H E object of perception is that which is repreſented' in the idea, that which 
is the archetype or pattern, according to which the idea is formed; and thus 
Judgments, — reaſons, and long diſcourſes, may all become the 
of perception; but in this place we ſpeak chiefly of the firſt and more wr objefts 
of it, before they are joined and formed into propoſitions or diſcourſes. 
Every object of our idea is called a theme, whether it be a being or not being z 
for not being may be propoſed to our hes, as well as that which has a rell be- 
ing, Wm irik rene of  beingy, and wes 6 ane of the word. 


A being 


C. I S. 2.  Lagichs Or, the right uſe of ren. 7 
A bein is conſidered as poſſible, or as inne err dre n: {Lt FL 
When it is conſidered as poſſible, it is ſaid to have an effence or nature; ſuch 

were all things before their creation: When it is conſidered as actual, then it is ſaid to 

have exiſtence alſo ; ſuch are all things which are created, and God himſelf the creator. 

_ Edence therefore is but the very nature of any being, whether it be actually ex - 

iſting or no. A roſe in winter has an eſſence; in ſummer it has exiſtence alſo. . 
Note, There is but one being which -includes exiſtence in the very eſſence of it, 

and that is God, who therefore actually exiſts by natural and eternal neceſſity : But. 

che actual exiſtence of every creature is very diſtin from its eſſence, for it may be 
or may not be, as God pleaſe. 1 . 20 Tr: | | 

Again, Every being is conſidered either as ſubſiſting in and by its ſelf, and then 

ie is called a ſubſtance ; or it ſubſiſts in and by another, and then it is called a 

mode or manner of being. Though few writers allow mode to be called a being 

in the ſame perfect ſenſe as a ſubſtance is; and ſome modes have evidently more 
of real entity or being than others, as will appear when we come to treat of 
them. Theſe things will-furniſh us with matter for larger diſcourſe in the following 


PRA HD e eee. 
Of fubſlances and their various kinds.. 


A Subſtance is a being which can ſubſiſt by itſelf, without dependence upon any 
A other created being. The notion of ſubſiſting by itſelf gives occaſion to logi- 
cians to call it a ſubſtance. So a horſe, a houſe, » ſtone, water, fire, a ſpirit, 
a body, an angel, are called ſubſtances, becauſe they depend on nothing but God 
for their exiſtence. 6 CHUTE | 
It has been uſual alſo in the deſcription of ſubſtance to add, it is that which is the 
| „ of modes or accidents ; a body is the ſubſtance or ſubject, its ſhape is the 
m e. : 12 9 4 by . 
But left we be led into miſtakes, let us here take notice, that when a ſubſtance 
is ſaid to ſubſiſt without dependence upon another created being, all that we mean 
is, that it cannot be annihilated, or utterly deſtroyed and reduced to nothing, by 
any power inferior to that of our creator z though its preſent particular form, na- 
ture and properties may be altered and deſtroyed by many inferior cauſes ; a horſe - 
may die and turn to duſt ; wood may be turned into fire, ſmoke and aſhes; a houſe - 
into rubbiſh, and water into ice or. vapour; but the ſubſtance or matter of which - 
they are made ftill remains, though the forms and ſhapes of it are altered. A body 
may ceaſe to be a houſe or a horſe,” but it is a body ſtill; and in this ſenſe it de- 
pends only upon God for its exiſtence.” e. WS iti; 
- Among ſubſtances ſome are e conſcious beings, or have a power of 
thought, ſuch as the mind of man, God, angels. Some are extended and ſolid or 
impenetrable, that is, they have dimenſions of length, breadth, and depth, and bave 
alſo a power of reſiſtance, or exclude every thing of the ſame kind from being in 
the ſame 2 This is eee e E 
A for 2 . l e vacuum or a ple- 
num, whether it DE interipei ſed among an yodics, or may de poſed to reach beyond Tl 
the bounds of the creation, it is an argument too e hard to be diſputed 
in this place what the nature of it is; It has been much debated whether Eee a real 


. 


8 Legirt = Or, Gerbe t ef 8 Patt I. 
ſubſtance, or a mere conception of the mind, whether it be the immeaſc, of the 
divine nature, or the mere order of cb. exiſtent beings, whether it be the manger 
of our conception of the diſtances of bodies, or a mere nothing... Therefore I drop 
the mention of it here, and reſer the reader to the firſt clay 450998 "= Philoſophi- 
cal eſſays by I. V. publiſhed 1933. | | HEAP 
Nom if we ſeclude ſpace out of our üb there vill remain bot two ſorts 
of ſubſtances in the world, that is, matter and mind, of as we otherwiſe call thew, 
body and ſpirit 3 at leaſt, we have no ideas of any other ſubſtance but theſe-*, 


"Among g ſubſtances, ſome are called fimple, ſome are ompon. whether the 
be taken in a philoſophical or a vulgar ſenſe, 


Simple ſubſtances in a philoſo ſenſe, are either ſpirits, which haye no man« 
ner of co tion in them, and in this ſenſe God is called a ſimple being or they 
are 51 principles of bodies, Woo Pee 110 called elements, of. Which all 
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| ry ® 4 {1 9 
9 Pecavle men have differs, len and notious of ſabſiance, I 8 proper encrel to omit 
Al accounts of them, and therefore have thrown them into the margin. 
Some philoſophers ſuppoſe that our acquaintance with matter or mind reaches no farther than the mere 
perties of them, that there is a fort of unknown being, which is the ſubſtance or the ſubject by 
which theſe properties of ſolid extenſion and of cogitation are ſupported, and in which theſe properties 
inhere or exiſt. But perhaps this notion ariſes only from our turning the mere abſtracted or logical no- 
tion of ſubſtance or ſelf-ſubſiſting, into the notion of Y diſtin dint phyſi or natural I any ne- 
ceſſity. Solid extenſion ſeems to me to be the very matter, or of all 
of thinking, which is always in act, ſeems to be | he ans ſubſtance of all ue for God himſ 
intelligent; almighty power; nor is there any need to ſeek for any other ſecret and eee 9 
5 Aphltance. entirely diſtinet from cheſe, in order to ſupport the ſeveral modes or properties of mat- 
eee N An NONE theſs-ara 
ces 


; I muſt be confeſt, when we ſay, ſpirĩt is a thinking ſubſtance, and matter n | 
| on we are ſometimes ready to os ine that — and ſolidity are but mere modes and properties 
8 ſpe! or ſubject which: ſupports, them, and which we call body; and that a 
1 but a mere mode and property of ſome unknown ſubſtance or f. which 
ky Init” which. we call ſpirit: Bot I rather take e owner rr. which we are 
into by the grammatical form and uſe of words our logical way of thinking by be- 
ſtances and modes, wel a ur grammatical way of tling by abllanins pam. L ee, ba help to de- 
lade us into the ſuppoſition. V? 
_ However that I may not be wanting to any of oy readers, 1 would Tet chem know Mr. Tock? opinion 
which has gbtaiped much in the preſent age, and it is this; „ That our idea of any particular ſubſtance 
is only ſuch a combination of ſimple ideas as repreſents that thing as ſubſifting by i in Which the 
ſu yt mn ine —— 2 ſuch as it is, is always ready to offer itſelf. -- It. is a donjunction 
oo, exiſting in ſuch a-cauſe of their union, and makes the whole ſubject ſubſiſt by itſelf, though 
EE their uniop be unknown 3 and dur general idex of ſubſtance ariſes from the {el-ſubliftence of 
of ideas“ | 
* Now if this notion of ſubſtance reſt here, and be coriſidered; merely as an unknown canker of the union 
perties, it is much more eaſy to be admitted: Bug if, wv pron 40 ſupport ſort of real, ſubſtan» 
ob, diſtinct N different from ſolid — or extenſion in bodies, and different from. a power of 
thinking i in ſpirits, in my opinion it js. troduQtion of a needleſs ſcholaflical notion + to the by . 
ture af things, and then funcying it to have à real exiſtente. n ö 
Mr. Locks, in his Eſſay of human underſtanding, 9 dane ridicala this 
common idea of ſabſtance; which _ have generally ſuppoſed og a ſort of ſubſtratum diſtiaR from all 


tloever to be of all rties. in bogk IV.. e r ſection 6. 
4 ny tre may he me 8 ray een Chron, „ib EE. 


| r both of matter and ly, ſoli and cogitation 3 for he ſuppoſes it 
| e a 5 Fi that ſub TEL Land thus to) cauſe * wg td . 
33 


not. be too 
| | ellays, before ited, 
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hi I. 8. 2. Aanlecke the 15, aff: ies 9 
pct IT... Elements are ſuch ſubſtances: as cannot” be reſolved; 
or reduced, into two or more ſubſtances of different kinds. eee 

The various ſects of philoſophers have attributed the honour of this name to Va- 
rious things. The peripateticks, or followers of Arifotle, made fire, air, earth and 
water, to be the four elements, of which all earth 2 were compounded and 
they ſuppoſed the heavens to be a eee or fort of body diſtin from 
all theſe: But ſince e — — and mathematicks have been better un - 

this doctrine has been bundadtiy refuted. The chemiſts make ſpirit, 

ſalt, ſulphur, water and earth, to be their five elements, becauſe they can reduce 
all terreſtrial things to theſe 6v8%s This ſeems to come nearer the truth though they 
are not all _ in — pobrae of — ſhort, e ye mat philoſo- 

_, Þhers generally ſuppoſe matter or to be one princi , or ſolid extenſion, 
a being diverſified by its various ſhapes, quantities, motions and ſituations, 
makes all the varieties that are found: in the nen wa my 1 make little 
uſe of the word element. i nue 

Compound ſubſtances are made up of two "he more am : ſubſtances ; & every 
ehing in this whole material creation, that can be reduced by the art of man into 
two hey different PRs or ſubſtances, is a Wee ere body i in ans ER 
cal ſenſe. PUR (HTC 

But if we take the words apt and compound i in a vulgar ſenſe, then all thoſe 
are ſimple ſubſtances which are generally eſteemed uniform in their natures. -'So 
— —— 4 Bmple and every meta} and mineral, though the ehemiſt 

rhaps may find all his ſeveral elements in each of them. S0 a heedle is a fimple 
being only made of ſteel 3 but a ſword or a knife is a- compound, becauſe 
its haft or handle is made of materials different from the blade. So the bark of Perus or 
che juice of ſorrel is a ſimple medicine: But when the apothecaries art has mingled ſove- 
ral together, it becomes 1 compound, as diaſcordium or mithridatre. 
5:4 The terme of pure and mixed, when applied to bodies, are much akin to fimple 
and compound. 80 a guinea is pure gold, if it has nothing but gold in it, 
without any alloy or baſer metal: 'Burif any ocher mineral or by winged rink 
it, it is called a mixed ſubſtance or body: 
Subſtances are alſo divided into animate and inanimate, Animated ſubliznces 
are either animal or vegetable *. r OT? 0 
Some of the animated ſubſtances have vations 05 nĩcal or Manne parts, 

Kite] for a variety of motions from place to place, and a ſpring of life within-them- 

ſelves, as beaſts, birds, fiſhes, and inſects ; theſe are called animals. Other anima- 
ted ſubſtances are called vegetables, which have within themſelves the principles of 
L* ſort of life and growth, and of various 45 par pete leaves, flowers and 

ſuch as we fee in plants, herbs and trees. SW a od n 

Wo Ang there are other ſubſtances, -which arvealted ingnimare, becauſe they have no 

fort of life im tham; us, earth, ſtone air, water r.... itt a 10/2579 

here is alſo one ſort of ſubſtance, or being, which is compounded of body and 

ther or a rational ſpirit, united to an animal; ſuch is mankind. YU es or 12 

ther beings of the ſpiritual and inviſible. world, who have affiime 

ſeaſon, ca n hardly t reckoned among this order of c unde. 

"they — their bodies, and en — thoſe vilible ſhapes, SC 
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0 and tir erin fn, and n of pe OREN ar: 
1 HE arge eee led moe 
or manners of being e ne bas eee e 
Mee e ee t je e HERE it Þ always eſteemed ds 9 
belanging to, and ſubſiſting by, the help of ſome ſubſtance, "hich foe that — 

is called its ſubject. A mode muſt depend on that ſubſtance for its very exiſtence 
and being ; and that not 86 4 being depends on its cauſe, far ſo ſubſtaoces chem- 
ſelves depend on God their creator 3 but the very being of 4; mode depends on ſome 
ſubſtance for its ſubject, in which it is, or to which it 4 1% gy 1 ſhape, 


quencity, eight, ane af body knowledge, wit, folly, love, doubting, 
judging," are modes of the mind; for che ane cannot ſubſiſ nne we and che. 
other cannot ſubſiſt without mind. Athy 

Modes have their ſeveral diviſions, as well as ſubſtances. | itr oY 110 
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J. Modes are Stbet mtl. or accidental, - 12 ii l 
| - Anisllential mode or attribute, e which — yery narura/0r eſenes 
of dee ſubje wheremw it is; Mea yy dg eee 
it 3 ſuch is noundneſs in a bowl, - hardnek in a one, fofkock in water, vital motion 
in an Animal, ſolidity in matter, thinking in a ſpirit-z fer though;that piece of wood 
D eee ee, yet i b es be caken way, u mp 
longer a bowl ; 8g that very fleſh a ; which ia go. an animal, may be with. 
%%. oey phone  apotii is no langer an 
animal, | but à carcaſe : $0-if a body or matter be diveſted of beten it is mere 
void ſpace or nothing; and if ſpirit be intirely without thinking, I have no idea of 
any any pong Fo: is left in it; therefore ſo far as I am able to judge, conſciouſnes 

eſſentia] attribute : Thus all the ene pin on meh his attri- 


o 
N 
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butes, for he cannot be without them. | n . 418 82 
An eſſential made is eicher pri or deen. Asti; Hark 1. 
A primary eſſential mode is the Grit ALAS things chat coaftimem nay: being in 


its particular eſſenes or nature, and makes it to be that which it is, and diſtin- 
guiſhes it from all other beings: Tbis is called the difference in the definition of 
things, af which hercafter ; So roundneſi is the primary eſſential mode, ot diffe- 
ence of a bowl; the meeting of two lines is the primary eſſential mode, or the dif- 
ference of an angle ; the perpendienlerity of chele lines to each other is the differ- 
penn erg __ bhp Ar is the primary nn 


nn 4008 i Hens 1 11 11 1-5 3 100. matter: 
*. Now, mom ky r. authors apple! e GUM IO SPE 17 AB] f bei 
logical treatiſes it is often uſed i in a ſenſe, 8 to all attributes whatſoever, and 


N e eee 
themſelves as well us manners of aftiͤe. 
5 ote, When I call ſolid extenſion an eſſential n 9 
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bowl still: 
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tmatter: Sante er dt left & power of thinking, & the difference, or pri- 

mary attribute of We and to feat and love God, 's he pritnry arrives of 
of ous man. | 1 : 

A ſecondary eſſantiab e 0 jorher atribore Fe a thing, which is not of pri- 
cy kideration : This Wee property: Sometimes indeed ir goes toward 

the effnce, e ee Dei, 0 far as we are inted 
etimes it depends opoh;/and-followsfrom the eſſende of it; ſo-volubili- 
ty, or aptneſs to roll, is the property of a bowl, aiit# is derived from its-roundneſs. 
Mobility and figure or ſhape N of matter; Er it is the property of a 
pions man to love his adighbour} 

An accidental mode, ger? ag CR adam neceſſary to the be- 
ing of a thing, for the vr that eee. war yet remain of the ſame na- 
ture that it was before; or it is that mode wg A or er 
_ its/fſobjett5 fo org og Toughndf;' bla 4 are 
. the aceidente of abe 3 for theſe may be ene whtnch, et WY body remain a 

85 juſtice, folly,” ſickneſs; health, are the acridents of à man: 

tion, frm hen or any particular ſhape or-fize, are the accidents of body: Yer 
ad ia general are eſſential modes of it & for '# body muſt have ſome fize 
ſhape⸗ nor can it be witlidͥut them: 80 fear, W alſenting; "gs doubt- 
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'to w or 4cciae ; 
TM accident to the ſenſt in which T have deſeribed it. Los 
12 0 it ſhould by wy alſo, e ee e Knee? fines 
Gd ener the ſecond ty eflentid' mode, Jer n ir uſed in common lan- 
b bh ar forrs of mod z'of 1 901] 010! ur aged 
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yellow colour and ductiſity are 1 ey xn to all WEL | 
not only to gold ; for faffron is alſo low; 0 is ductile. ET 
2. Such as belong — * | 1 & of 
kind; for lewis arg radi 
an; beat 7 to all 
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x2,  «\Dagie a Or, ie right uſe of rag 
ſeems to ny, » or ſolid extenſion. But for the ate ſo much 
at a loſs in finding out the intimate effence of. particular nat bodies, that we are 
forced to e pm the eſſential difference of moſt things by a co mbination of pro. 
perties. So a ſparrow is a bird which has ſuch coloured feathers, and ſuch a parti- 
cular ſie, ſbape and motion. So wormwood is an berb ;which has ſuch a. leaf ot 
ſuch a coſoùt, and ſhape, and taſte, and ſuch a root and ſtalk, = cv | | 
minerals, metals and works of, art ſometimes, uh; 8 nature, are diſting 
, ae ofeeperdes. Na nel 30 467; Ms 7 Mt e ho RATED ©, v7 
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1. . Pier Seien of modes is into abſoluce and relative, Ao. 2 
| is that which belongs to its ſubject,” without re to any other be- 
ings whatſoever : But 4 relative mode is derived from the regard. that one being 
has to others. So roundaeks and ſmoothneſs wh the abſolute wr of 18 for 
if there, were nothing elſe exiſting in the whole creation, a bowl 19 
and ſmooth: But re and lee relative modes for als Faye 


them are derived, mere from e 8 ih, others; a bowl df. 
NN 3 — Nit e ch atk 6 dont of 


four inches diameter is very great, — an inc 


it is very ſmall in oompariſon of another, bowl, whoſe diameter is eighteen or => 
7. inches. . Motion is the abſolute; mode.of a hody, but ſwiftneſ or, flowneks.are. re», 
tive ideas; for the motion of a bow]. on a bowling: gręen is ſwift,, hs 5 
with a ſnail; and it is Cow, when, compared with a ee 
ſe Fünen modes are largely created of by fon Owe lag 
5 under the name of. relation g, Aud theſe relations t — elves. are Farther” Fog 
ehe into ſuch as ariſe from the nature of things, and ſuch as arife merely from, 
e operation of our minds; one ſort; are called real relations, the other Son 
5 the likeneſs of one egg to another, is à real relation, -, becauſe. it ariſes from» 
the real nature of things; for whether there was any man or mind. to.. conceive. it, 
or no, one egg would be like another; But when we..conhder_ an egg as a,nqun 
ive in Srammar, zor as. by. the letters, e, Fo pots wr, mere men- 
tal relations, and derive their ve 1 the mind man. heſe fort gf r 1 
lations are called by the ſchools entia yationis,+ ot ſecond t * dt which have. no 


being, but depend e bee e the mind . * 
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ariſe from the joining of ſome acciderital ſubſtance to the e g which yet 
may be ſeparated from it; ſo when à bowl is wet, or a boy is c , theſe are ad- 
herent modes; for the water and the clothes are diſtin ſubſtances which adhere to 
the bowl, or to the boy: But when we ſay, the bowl is ſwift or round ; when we 
ſay,” the boy is ſtrong or witty, theſe are proper or inherent modes, for they have 
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V. Action and paſſion are modes or manners which belong to ſubſtances, and 
ſhould not entirely be omitted here. When a ſmich with a hammer ſtrikes a piece 
of iron, the hammer and the ſmith are both agents, or ſubjects of action; the one 
is the prime or ſupreme, the other the ſubordinate: The iron is the patient, or the- 
ſubject of paſſion, in a philoſophical ſenſe,” becauſe it receives the operation of the 
agent Though this ſenſe of the words paſſion and patient differs much from the vul- 
gar meaning of them ||. CTC 


a fort of in- being in the ſubſtance it ſelf, and do not ariſe from the addition of any 


VI. The fixth diviſion of modes may be into phyſical, that is, natural, civil 
moral, and ſupernatural, So when we conſider * apoſtle Paul, who was a little 
man, a Roman by the privilege of his birth, a man of virtue or honeſty, and an in- 
ſpired apoſtle; bis low ſtature is a phyſical mode, his being a Roman is a civil pri- 
vilege, his honeſty is a moral confiderativn,. and his being inſpired is ear 


VII. Modes belong either to body ot to ſpirit, or to both. Modes of body be- 
long only to matter or to corporeal beings ; and theſe are ſhape, ſize, ſituation, or 
place, Fg. Modes of ſpirit belong only to minds; ſuch, are knowledge, allents 
diſſent, doubting, reaſoning, Ge. Modes which belong to both have been ſome- 
times called mixed modes, or human modes, for theſe are only found in human na- 
ture, which is compounded both of body and fpirit z ſuch are ſenſation; imaging» 
tion, paſſion, Sc, ia all which there i; a concurrence of the operationy, both of 
mind and body, that is, of animal and intellectual natuteee 
But the modes of body may be yet farther diſtinguiſhed. Some of them are 
primary: modes or qualities, for they belong to bodies conſidered in themſtlves, Whe- 
ther there were any man to take notice of them or no; ſuch are thoſe; beſorermen- 
toned, namely, ſhape, ſize, ſituation, c. Secondary qualities, or modes, are ſuch ideas 
as we aſcfibe to bodies on account of the various, imprefſions- which are made on 
the ſenſes of men by them; and theſe are called ſenſible qualities, which are very 
numerous; ſuch are all colours, as red, green, blue, c, ſuch are all ſounds, as 
9 ſhrill, loud, hoarſe; all taſtes, as ſweet, bitter, ſour 3 all ſmells, whether 
pleaſant, offenſive, or indifferent; and all tactile qualities, or ſuch as affect the touch 
or feeling, namely, heat, cold, &c. Theſe are properly called ſecondary qualities, for 
though we are ready to conceive them as exiſting in the very bodies themſelves » 
which affect our ſenſes, yet true philoſophy has moſt undeniably proved, that all 
theſe are really various ideas or perceptions excited in human nature, by the differ- 
ent impreſſions that bodies make upon our ſenſes by their primary modes, that is, by 
means of the dee motion and poſition of thoſe little inviſible part 
that compoſe them. Thence it follows, that a ſecondary quality, conſidered 
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aQlion have retained Their original and philoſophieal ſenſe, though patient and paſbon have acquired a very 
different meaning in common language. | 


* 


ng 
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cha bodies themmſelves, in nothing elſe but a power or aptitude abn. 
* in us: See Jack's any of the underſtanding, book U. chapter 8. KT 


VIII. 1 might add, in che laſt place, that ade belbags 2 fo.there 
ate ſome alſo that are en modes of other modes: For though they ſubliſ-n-and by | 
the _ſubſlagce, as the original ſubject of them, yet they are properly. and directly 
attributed to ſome mode *. that ſubſtance. Motion | is the mode of: a. body; bus 
che ſwiftneſs, or Nlowneks of it, or its direction to the north or ſouth, are but modes 
q motion. Walking is the mode or manner of man, or of a.beaſt 3 but walking 
gracefully, implies. a 8 or mode ſuperadded- to that action. All comparative 
ang, ſuperlative degrees of a oy no. are the modes of x mode, ma wen 
emel, meaſure of ſwiftn 

It would n all the maden, accidents ele 
tions at large that belong to various beings,. andi are copiouſly: treated of in — 
in the ſcience called metaphyſicks, or more properly ontology: They are al 
ed of in 8 in thoſe ſciences which have aimed them u 4 6 as their 
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E haus thus given an/account of the two chief objects of our ideas, 7" 
© ſabſtances and modes, and their various kinds: And in theſe laſt ſe&ions we 
N the greateſt part of what is neceſſury in the famous ten ri 
of being, called the ten predicaments or categories of Aol, on which chere ar 
endleſs volumes of diſcourſes formed by.ſeveral of his followers, But that thte re · 
der may not utterly be ignorant of den, let him know the names are theſe: Sub- 
ſtance, quantity, quality, relation, addion, paſſion, where, when, ſituation and 
Clothing. It would be mere loſs of time to ſhew how looſe, how injudicious, and 
even ridiculous, is this ten - fuld diviſion of th 


ad er whatſoever further relates to 
them, and which may tend to improve uſeful ledge, raph Drs fought-in on- 
tology, and in other ſciences 


Beſides. ſubſtance and mode, ſame of . ue as us conſider 995 
fubſtance modified, as a diſtinct of our ideas; but I think there is nothing 
more that need bo ſaid on this ſubject, than this, namely: There is ſome difference be- 
tween a ſubſtance when it is conſidered with all its modes about it, or clomed i in . 
its manners of exiſtence, and: ane it is gong mage" from! Py and 
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I. Per bein A. A excluding all ſubſtance, and then all modes are alſo 
» and this we call pure nihility, Aenne 
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This nothing is taken either in a vulgar or a philoſophical ſenſe; ſo we ſay there 
is nothing in the cup, in a vulgar ſenſe, when we mean there is no liquor in it; 
but we cannot fay there is nothing in the cup, in a ſtrict philoſophical ſenſe, while 
there is air in it, and perhaps a million of rays of light are there, 


u.. Not-being, as it has relation to modes or manners of being, may be confi; 
dered either as a mere negation, or as a privation, 


A negation is the abfence of thit which does not naturally belong 
7 


is deaf; or | 
led privations: So the ſinfulneſs of any human action is faid pray my. for 


action of man. 


55 geen 
we are ing of, or which has no right, obligation, or neceſſity to be t 
with it; as when we ſay a ſtone is inanimate, or blind, or deaf, that is, it Fas no 
life, nor ſight, nor hearing; or when we ſay a carpenter or a fiſherman is unlearn- 

ys + wag, eee belong to the th 
But a priyation is the e-of | to ing we 
are akk of, or which ought to be preſent with it, as when a man or a horſe 
Fünd. or dead, or if a phyſician or a divine be unlearned, "theſe are cal- 


1 


fin is that want of conformity to the law of God, which ought to be in every 


Note, There are ſome writers who make all fort of relative modes or relations, . 


as well as all external denominations, to be mere creatures of the mind, and entia 
rationis, and then they rank chem alſo under the general head of nat-beings ? but 
2 


it is my opinion, that whatſoever may be determined concerning mere mental 
lations and external denominations, - which ſeem to have ſomething leſs of entity or 


being in them, yet there are many real relations, which ought not to be reduced 


to fo low a claſs; ſuch are the ſituation of bodies, their mutual diftances, their parti - 
cular proportions and meaſures, the notions of fatherbood, brotherhead, fonſhip, &c, . 
all, which: are relative ideas. The very eſſence of virtue or holineſs conſiſts in the 

conformity of our actions to the rule of right reaſon, or the law of God: The un - 


_ . nature and eſſence of ſincerity is the conformity af our words and actions to our 


thoughts, all which are but mere relations; and 1 think we muſt not reduce ſuch 


E piety, and virtue, and truth, to the rank of nun- entities, hich 


ee real in them, though ſin, or rather the ſinfulneſs of an action, may be 


] ed i i i This i moſt 
properly a for it is a want of piety and virtue. This is the ; 
. f * 6 'S. 6 bo 
uſual, and perhaps the juſteſt way of repreſenting theſe mattets. 
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Of the ſeveral ſorts of perceptions or ideas. 
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FT" HERE has been à great controverſy about the origin of ideas, namely, whe: 
en ther any of our ideas are innate or no, that is, born with us, and naturally 
belonging to our minds. Mr. Locke utterly denies it; others as poſitively affirm it. 


3 # + Ws 
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Tan regard. to their original, their, nature, their ob 
1 | 


- 
. 7 4 
* 
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Now, though this controverſy may be compromiſed, by allowing that there is a 
ſenſe, wherein our firſt ideas of ſome things may be ſaid to be innate, as I have 


ſhewn in ſome remarks on Mr. Locke's eſſay, which have lain long by me, yet it does 
not belong to this place and buſineſs to have that point debated at large, nor will it 


hinder our purſuit of the preſent work to paſs it over in ſilence. 


©. There is ſufficient ground to ſay, that all our ideas, with regard to their original, 
may be divided into . ſorts, namely, ſenſible, ſpiritual, and abſtracted ideas. 
I. Senſible or corporeal ideas, are derived originally from our ſenſes, and from 
the communication which the ſoul has with the animal body in this preſent ſtate; 
ſuch are the notions we frame of all colours, ſounds, taſtes, figures, or ſhapes and 
motions; for our ſenſes being converſant about particular ſenſible objects become the 
occaſions of ſeveral diſtinct perceptions in the mind; and thus we come by the ideas 
of yellow, white, heat, cold, ſoft, hard, bitter, ſweet, and, all thoſe which we 
call ſenſible qualities. All the ideas which we have of body, and the ſeveral modes 
and properties that belong to it, ſeem to be derived from ſenſation. | 
And howſoever. theſe may be treaſured up in the memory, and by the work of 
fancy may be increaſed, diminiſhed, compounded, divided, and diverſißed, which 
we are ready to call our invention ; yet they all derive their firſt nature and bein 
from ſomething that has been let into our minds by one or other of our ſenſes, If I 
think of a golden mountain, or a ſea of liquid fire, yet the ſingle ideas of ſea, fire, 


mountain and gold came into my thoughts at firſt by ſenſation; the mind has only 
compounded them. | 


II. * Spiritual or intellectual ideas are thoſe which we gain by reflecting on the 
nature and actions of our own ſouls, and turning our thoughts within ourſelves, and 
-obſerving what is tranſacted in our own minds. Such are the ideas we have of 
thought, aſſent, diſſent, judging, reaſon, knowledge, underſtanding, will, love, 
ar, hope. | 
By ſenſation the ſoul contemplates things, as it were, out of itſelf, and gains cor- 
poreal repreſentations or ſenſible ideas: By reflexion the ſoul contemplates itſelf, and 


things 


© Here the word ſpiritual is uſed in a mere natural, and not in a religious ſenſe, 
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things within itſelf, and by this means" it gains ſpiritual ideas, or repreſentations of 
things intelleftagh?tth; © ie int werent s " | 

here ie miy be noted, Gogh die Geſt original of theſe'twd ſoris of ideas, gamely, 
ſenſible and ſpiritual; may be entirely owing to theſe two principles, ſenſation and 
reflexion, yet the recollection and freſh excitation of them may be owing to a thou- 
fand other occaſions and occurrences of life. We could never inform a man who 
was born blind or deaf what we mean by the words yellow, blue, red, or by the 
words loud or ſhrill, nor convey any juſt ideas of theſe things to his mind, by all 
the powers of language, unleſs he has experienced thoſe ſenſations of ſound and co- 
lour; nor could we ever gain the ideas of thought, judgment, reaſon, doubting, 
hoping, &c; by all the words that man could invent, without turning our thoughts 
iaward upon the actions of our o] fouls, : Let when once we have attained theſe 
ideas. by ſenſation and reflexion, they may be excited afreſh, by the uſe of names, 
words; : ſigns, or by anything eſſe that has been connected with them in our 
thoughts; for when two or more ideas have been aſſociated together, whether it be 
by cuſtom, or accident, or deſigu, the one preſently brings the other to mind. 


III. Beſides theſe two which we have named, there is a third ſort of ideas, which 
are commonly called abſtracted ideas, becauſe though the original ground or occa- 
ſion of them may be ſenſation, or reflexion, or both, yet theſe ideas are framed by 
another act of the mind which we uſually call abſtraction. Now the word abſtrac- 
tion ſignifies a withdtawing ſome parts of an idea from other parts of it, by which 
means ſuch abſtracted ideas are formed, as neither repreſent any thing corporeal or 
ſpiritual, that is, any thing peculiar or proper to mind or body. No theſe are of 
cWOo kinds. tl a Hoh, Hl ante 5 l. n e 1 
Some of theſe abſtracted ideas; are the moſt abſolute, general and univerſal con- 
ceptions of things conſidered in themſelves, without reſpect to others, ſuch as entity 
2 beings and not being, eſſence, exiſtence, act, power, ſubſtance, mode, acci- 

nr, 4. end oa Av. ;! | þ «A 

The other ſort of abſtracted ideas is relative, as when we compare ſeveral things 
together, and conſider merely the relations of one thing to another, entirely drop- 
ping the ſubjects of thoſe relations, whether they be corporeal or ſpiritual ; ſuch are 
our ideas of cauſe, effect, likeneſs, unlikeneſs, ſubject, object, identity, or ſame- 
neſs, and contrariety, order, and other things which are treated of in ontology. 
Moſt of the terms of art in ſeveral ſciences, may be ranked under this head of 
abſtracted ideas, as noun, pronoun, verb, in grammar, and the ſeveral | 
of ſpeech, as wherefore, therefore, when, how, although,  howſoever, Sc. So 

connexions, tranſitions, ſimilitudes, tropes, and their various forms in rhetorick. 
. - Theſe abſtracted ideas, whethex abſoſute or relative, cannot ſo properly be ſaid to 
derive their immediate, complete and diſtinct original, either from ſenſation or re- 
flexion, (1. Becauſe the nature and the actions both of body and ſpirit give us occa- 
- ſion to frame exactly the ſame ideas of eſſence, mode, cauſe, effect, likeneſs, con- 
trariety, Sc. Therefore theſe cannot be called either ſenſible or ſpiritual ideas, 
for they are not exact repreſentations either of the E qualities or actions of 
7 or body, but ſeem to be a diſtinct kind of idea ramed, in the mind, to repre- 
ſent our moſt general conceptions, of things or their relations to, one. another, with- 

| or ſpiritual. And, 

m 


out any regard to their, natures, whether they Fe 
Sc. may be transferred 


(2.) The ſame general ideas, of cauſe, and effect, likeneſs, 


to N renne, bodily or ſpiritual, beſides thoſe from 
„Vol. V. e eu 
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whence we firft derived them: Even thoſe abſtracted ideas, which might be arſt oc- 
caſioned by bodies, may be as properly afterward attributed to ſpiritz. 

Now, though Mr. Locks tp ſes ſenſation and reflexion to be the two onl 
ſprings of all ideas, and that the two are fufficient to furniſh our minds with 

rich variety of ideas which we have; yet abſtraction is certainly 1 = 
of the mind, whence theſe abſtracted ideas have their original ; though 
ſation or  reflexion may furniſh us with all the firſt objects and occaſi — hr 
theſe abſtracted ideas are excited and derived, Norin this ſenſe and view of 
can I think Mr. Locke himſelf would deny my repreſentation of the original of ab- 
ſtracted ideas, nor forbid them to ſtand for a diſtinct ſpecies. 

Note, Though we have divided ideas in this chapter into three ſorts, viz. ſenſible 
fpiritual, and" abſtracted, yet it may not be amiſs juſt to take notice here, that as 
man may be called 2 compound ſubſtance, being made up of body and mind, and 
the modes which ariſe from this compoſition are called mixed ſuch as ſenſa- 
tion, paſſion, diſcourſe, Sc. So the ideas of this ſubſtance" or being called man; 
and of theſe med modes may be called mixed ideas, for they are not properly and 
ſtrictly ſpiritual, ſenſible or abſtracted. See a much larger account of every part of 


this chapter in the philoſophical eps, by EW. 477 35 4, _ 
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DE As conſidered in their nature are either ſimple or complex. | 
A. ſimple idea is one uniform idea which cannot be divided or diſtinguiſhed by 

the mind of man into two or more ideas; fuch are a multitude of our ſenſations, as 
the idea of ſweet, bitter, cold, heat, white, red; blue, hard, foft, motion, reſt, 
and perhaps extenſion and duration: Such are alſo many of our ſpiritual ideas; n 
as thought, will, wiſh, knowledge, Fc. 
A complex idea is made by joining two or more fimple ideas as rogother as a 
ſquare, a triangle, a cube, a pen, a table, reading, writing, truth, falſhood, a 
body, a man, a horſe, an angel, a heavy body, a a ſwiſt horſe, Ge. 2 Fay 
that can be divided by the mind into two or more ideas is called complex. 
Complex Ideas are often conſidered as fingle 647, u fin 
may be made up of ſeveral ſimple ideas; ſo a body, a e, — ed 
flower, But when ſeveral of 'theſe ideas of a different 134 are + — — 
which are wont to be conſidered as diſtinct ſingle beings, this is called « a c 
idea, whether theſe united ideas be fimple or complex. So a man is co — 
body and ſpirit, ſo mithridate is a compound eine, becauſe it is of many 
different ingredients: This I have aun under the doctrine of ſubſtances. And 
modes alſo may be compounded ; harmony is a compound idea made up of different 
ſounds united; fo ſeveral different virtues muſt be united to make up the com- 
pounded idea or character, either of a hero, or a fine, 

But' when many ideas of the ſame kind are joined together and united in one 
"name, or under one view, it is called a collective Yea 3 ſo an army, or a parliament, 
is a collection of men; a dictionary or nomenclatura is a collection of words ; a flock 
is a collection of ſheep ; a foreſt, or grove, a collection of trees; a heap is a col- 
lection of ſand, or corn, or duſt, Sc, a city is a collection of houſes 3 a noſegay is 


a colleion of flowers ; a month, or a year, 6 . — 
zs a collection of units, The 


Ch. HI. S. 3. Laib: Or, the right uſe; of reaſon. | 19 
Ide preciſe; difference between a compound and: collective idea is this, that a 
compound idea unites things of a different kind, but a collective idea things of the 
fame kind : Though this diſtinction in ſome caſes is not accurately obſerved, and 
nee oftentimes uſes the word e for collective. 
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| Lese according to their qbjects, may firſt bedivided into aer. or uni- 
ve . 1 

A particular idea is that which repreſents one thing only. 

Sometimes the one thing is repreſented in -a looſe and indeterminate manner, as 
ben we ſay ſome man, any man, one man, another man; ſome horſe, any hore, 
one city, ot another, which is called by the ſchools individuum vagum. 

Sometimes the particular idea repreſents one thing in a determinate manner, and 
then it is called a * idea 3 ſuch is Bucenbalus or Alexander's horſe, Cicero the 
.orator,: Peter the a | ove, the gaieen of Verſailles, this, book, that river, the new fo- 
reſt, or the city o idea which repreſents one particular determinate 
thing @ me Nabel 4 6 a Gogular idea, whether it be ſimple, or complex, or com- 

un 

The object of any particular idea, as well as the idea itſelf, is ſometimes called 
an individual: So Peter is an individual man, . London is an individual city, 80 this 
book, one horſe, another horſe, are all individuals; though the word individual i is 
more uſually limited to one ſingulat, certain, and determined object. 

An univerſal idea is that Which zepreſents a common nature agreeing to ſeveral 
particular things; ſo a horſe,.a mad, or a a hook, are called-yniverſal ideas, becauſe 
they agree to all horſes, men, or, 

And I think it not amiſs to intimate, in this place, that theſe univerſal ideas are 
formed by that act of the mind which is called abſtraction, that is, a withdrawing 
ſome part of an idea from other parts of it; For when. Gngular ideas are firſt let into 
the mind by ſenſation or, reflexioni,; then, in order to make, them uniyerſal, we leave 
out, or L. iy ſe peculiar and determioate characters, qualities, I A or 
| belon = ow any lar individual being, and by 
hich is difen from owe be . ae n enn 


2 univerſal des, is either geen or ſpecial. gend 30 | | 

las, 13 it is one common nature 
3 animzl i B a genus, becauſe i it agrees 
to — 1 whale, 4 which are alſo common ideas; fo fiſh 8 a genus, 


. Nee, . FIG. are common natures alſo; | "ho 
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A ſpecial idea is called by che ſchools a ſpecies'y it is one common nature that 
agrees to ſeveral ſitigular- individual: "beings ; ſo horſe is a ſpecial idea, or a ſpecies, 
becauſe it agrees to bucephalus, trott, . wo. ball G is a n _—_ = R 
agrees to London, Paris, Briftol. © | 

Note, firſt, Some of theſe univerſals are genus? s, if compared with leſs common 
natures z and they are ſpecies's, if compared with natures more common. So bird 
is a genus, if compared with eagle, ſparrow, raven, which are alſo common natures: 
But 1t is a ſpecies, if compared; with the more general, nature, animal, The * 
may be ſaid of fiſh, beaſt, &c. 

This fort of univerſal ideas, which may either be conſidered as a genus, or a 
2 is called ſubaltern: But the higheſt genus, which is never a ſpecies, is called 
Fa the moſt general z and the loweſt ſpecies, which i is never a gau is called the m 

cial. : 

11 may be obſerved here alſo, 7050 that general nature or Pang whos one 
thing agrees with moſt other thin is called its more remote genus: So ſubſtance is 
the remote genus of bird, or beaſt, becauſe it agrees not only to all kinds of animals, 
but alſo to things i inanimate, as as fon, ſtars, clouds, metals, ſtones, air, water, &c. 

But animal is the proximate or neareſt genus of bird, becauſe it agrees to feweſt 
other things. Thoſe general natures which ue between the neareſt and moſt re- 
mote are called intermediate. 


Note, 2dly. In univerſal ideas it ii proper to conſider their comprehenſion and 
their extenſion 2. | 
The comprehenſion of an idea regards all the eſſential modes and properties of 
it: So body in its comprehenſion takes in ſolidity, figure, quantity, mobility, Se. 
So a bowl in its comprehenſion includes roundneſs, volubility, &c.. 

The extenſion of an univerſal idea regards all the particular kinds and ſingle beings 
that are contained under it. So a body in its extenſion includes fun, moon, ſtar, wood, 
iron, plant, animal, '&c. which are ſeveral ſpecies, or- individuals, under the gene- 
ral name of body. So a bowl, in its extenſion, includes a wooden bowl, a braſs 
bowl, a white and black bow), a heavy bow), Cc. and all Wann of en together 
with all the particular individual bowls in the world. 

Note, The comprehenſion of an idea is ſometimes taken bs ſo large 2 ſenſe, as 
not only to include the eſſential attributes, but alli the properties, modes, and rela- 
tions whatſoever; that belong to any being, as will appear chap. VI. * b 

This account of ge enus and ſpecies is part of that! famous doctrine of -univerſals 
which is taught in the ſchools, with divers other formalities belonging to it; for it 
is in this place that they introduce difference, which is the primary eſſential mode, 
and property, or the ſecondary eſſential mode, and aceident or the accidental 
2 and theſe they call the five predicables, 'bbcauſe every thing that is affirmed 
concerning any being muſt be either the genus, the (ſpecies; the difference, ſome 
property, or ſome accident: But what farther is neceſſary to bn enen 
theſe things will be mentioned when we treat of definition. 

Having finiſned the doctrine of univerſal and particular 0. I ſhould take no- 
tice of another diviſion of them, which alſo * men to their Wyn ; and that 
is, they are either real or imagina 

Real ideas are ſuch as have a: 77 foundatios i in nature, 5 dab en objects, or 
exemplars, which did, or ay r way en * aun to you n ſtate 

* HIGH and 


© 2 The word extenſion here is taken in a Een en, eee 
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and nature of aa. ſuch are all our ideas of long, broad, ſwift, Now, - wood, 
iron, men, horſes, thoughts, ſpirits, a cruel | alter, A prond: beggar, 2 man Seen 
feet hi os 

5 ideas, which are alſo called fantaſical, or chimerical, are ſuch 4 80 
made by * diminiſhing,” uniting, dividi ng real ideas in the mind, in ſuch 
a manner, as no objects, or exemplars, did or will ever exiſt, according to the pre- 
ſent courſe of nature, though the ſeveral parts of theſe ideas are borrowed from real 
1 ſuch are the conceptions we have of a centaur, a ſatyr, a golden mountain, 

ying horſe, a dog without a head, a bull leſs _ a mouſe, or a mouſe as big ns 
a bull, and a man twenty feet high, 

Some of theſe fantaſtick ideas are poſlible, that i is, they are not ani inconſiſtent 
in the nature of things; and therefore it is within the reach of divine power to make 
ſuch objects; ſuch are moſt of the inſtances already 2 But impoſſibles carry an 
utter inconſiſtence in the ideas which are joined; ſuch are ſelf - active matter, and 
— or eternal men. a pious man without a honeſy, or heaven without le | 


SECTION iu. 
The divifin of ideas, with regard to their qualities, | 


'D E / A8, with regard to their qualities, afford us theſe ſeveral diviſions of them: 

I. They are either clear and diſtin, or obſcure and confuſed. II. They are 
a fl learned. . ang are e rere 5 en IV. e ap; trap | 
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Several writers have diltinguiſhed the clean ideas from thoſe that are Aitin&; and 
the confuſed ideas from thoſe that are obſcure and it muſt. be acknowledged, there 
may be ſome difference between them; for it is the clearneſs of ideas for the moſt 
wrt makes them diſtinct; and the obſcurity of ideas is one t thing, that will, always 
ring a ſort of confuſion into them. Vet when theſe. writers come to talk largely 
upon this ſubject, and to explain and ad; juſt their meaning with great nicety, I have 
generally found that they did not keep up the diſtinction they firſt deſigned, but they 
confound the one with the other. I ſhall, therefore treat of clear or diltinet ee 
as one and the ſame ſort, and obſcure or-confuſed-ideas,; as anot | 

A clear and diſtinct idea is that which, repreſents the object to the mind with fl 
2 — and Wee, and a. e ir from all "hor ptr 

er. „ 

An obſcure and confuſed idea roſes the abjet eber 0 faintly, fo wr 
fectly, or ſo mingled with other ideas, that the object of it doth not appear 
4 the mind, nor Pair in its own. „nne nor Warum gude from oer 
things. 

When we ſee the ſea and ſky n nearer at hand, we have u clear and diftint idea of 
each; but when we look far toward the horizon, eſpecially. in a miſty, day, our ideas 
of both are but obſcure and confuſed for we know not which is: 1 and 9 1 
ſky. So when we look at the colours of the rainbow, we have a clear we 
red, the blue, the green in the middle of their ſeveral arches, and a diſtinct idea too, 
while the 1 fixes there; but when we conſider the border of thoſe colours, they fo run 

into 
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into one another that it renders theit ideas confuſed and obſcure. + So the idea 
Which we have of our brother, or our friend, whom we ſee daily, is clear and diſ- 
tint ; but when the abſence of many years has injured the idea, it becomes obſcure 
and confuſed. . | | 
Note hers that ſome of our ideas may be very clear and diſtin&'in one reſpect, 
and very obſcure and confaſed in another. So when we ſpeak of a chiliagonum, 
or a figure of a thouſand angles, we may have a clear and diſtin& rational idea of 
the number one thouſand angles; for we can demonſtrate various rties con- 
cerning it by reaſon : But the image, or ſenſible idea, which we have of the figure, 
is but confuſed and obſcure; for we cannot preciſely diſtinguiſh 2 fancy from 
the image of a figure that has nine hundred angles, or nine hundred and ninety. 
So when we ſpeak of the infinite diviſibility of matter, we always keep in our minds 
'a very clear and diſtin& idea of diviſion and diviſibility. But after we have made a 
little progreſs in dividing, and come to parts that are far too ſmall for the reach of 
our ſenſes, then our ideas, or ſenſible images of theſe little bodies, become ob- 
ſcure, and indiſtinct, and the idea of infinite is very obſcure, imperfect, and 
confuſed. 3 3 
II. Ideas are either vulgar or learned. A vulgar idea repreſents to us the moſt 
obvious and ſenſible appearances that are contained in the object of them: But a 
learned idea penetrates farther into the nature, properties, reaſons, cauſes and ef- 
fects of things. This is beſt illuſtrated by ſome examples. na 
It is a vulgar idea, that we have of à rainbow, when we conceive a large arch in 
The ru agar A of various colours parallel to each other: But it is a learned 
idea which a philoſopher has when he conſiders it as the various reflexions and re- 
fraftions of ſun-beams, in drops of falling rain. So it is a vulgar idea which we 
have of the colours of Told bodies,” when! we perceive them to be, as it were, a ted, 
or blue; or green tincture of the ſurface of thoſe bodies: But it is a philoſophical 
idea when we confider the various colours to be nothing elſe but different ſenſations 
excited in us by the variouſly refracted rays of light, reflected on our eyes in a dif- 
ferent manner, accordingtothe different ſize, or ſhape, or ſituation of the particles of 
which the ſurfaces of thoſe bodies are compoſed. It is a vulgar idea which we have of 
a watch or clock, hen we conerive of it as a pretty inſtrument, made to ſhew us the hour 
of the day: But it is a learned idea which the watchmaker has of it, who knows all 
che ſeveral parts of it, the ſpring, the balance, the chain, the wheels, their axles, e. 
together with the various connexions and adjuſtments of each part, hence the exact 
and uniform motion of the index is derived, which points to the minute or the hour. 
So when a common underſtanding reads Yirgils Eneid, he has but a vulgar idea of 
that poem, yet his mind is naturally entertained with the ſtory, and his ears with the 
verſe: But when à critick, or a man who has ſkill in „ reads it, he has a 
learned idea 6f its peculiar beauties, he taſtes and reliſhes a eaſure ; he 
admires the roman poet, and wiſhes he had known the chriſtian theology, which 
* have furniſhed him with nobler materials and machines than all the heathen 
dos. 3 DIS 1-32 © IV AVE 23 f an e | f 
It is with a vulgar idea that the world beholds the cartoons of Raphael at Hamp- 
un Court, and every one feels his ſhare of pleaſure and entertainment: But a painter 
contemplates the wonders of that italian pencil, and ſees a thouſand beauties in 
them Which the vulgar eye neglected: His learned ideas give him a N 
: 1 e Nen 449 4 $6 l nnen f : [4 ig t, 
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delight, and yet, at the ſame time, diſcover the blemiſbes which the common gazer 
never obſerved. | r ien 


ks = Ideas are either perfect or imperfeft, which are otherwiſe called adequate or 
Inadequate. 2h | | N 
Thoſe are adequate ideas which perfectly repreſent their archetypes or objects. 
Inadequate ideas are but a partial or incomplete repreſentation of thoſe archetypes 
to which they are referred. i E 2 
All our ſimple ideas are in ſome ſenſe adequate or perfect, becauſe ſimple ideas, 
conſidered merely as our firſt ions, have no parts in them: So we may be 
ſaid to have a perfect idea of . white, black, ſweet, four, length, light, motion, 
10 Sec. We have alſo a perfect idea of various figures, as a triangle, a ſquare, a 
cylinder, a cube, a ſphere, which are complex ideas: But our idea or image of a 
figure of a thouſand ſides, our idea of the city of London, or the powers of a load- 
ſtone, are very imperfect, as well as all our ideas of infinite length or breadth, infi- 
nite power, wiſdom or duration; for the idea of infinite is endleſs and ever growing, 
and can never be eted.. 5 Rte 
Note, 1. When we have a perfect idea of any thing in all its parts, it is called a 
complete idea 3 when in all its properties, it is called comprehenſive. But when we 
have but an inadequate and im idea, we are only ſaid to apprehend it; there- 
fore uſe the term apprehenſion, when we ſpeak of our knowledge of God, who can 
never be comprehended by his creatures. | EP 
Note, 2. Though there are a multitude of ideas which may be called perfect, or 
adequate in a vulgar ſenſe, yet there are ſcarce any ideas which are adequate, com- 
prehenſive and complete in a philoſophical ſenſe 3 for there is ſearce any thing in 
the world that we know, as to all the parts, and powers, and properties of it, in 
perfection. Even fo plain an idea as that of a triangle has, perhaps, infinite pro- 
perties belonging to ir, of which we know. but a few. Who can tell what are the 
ſhapes and poſitions of thoſe particles, which cauſe all the variety of colours that 
appear on the ſurface of things? Who knows what are the figures of the little \cor- 
puſcles that compoſe and diſtinguſh different bodies? The ideas of brafs, iron, gold, 
wood, ſtone, . and roſemary, have an infinite variety of hidden myſteries 
contained in the » ſize, motion and poſition of the little particles, of which 
they are compoſed; and, perhaps, alſo infinite unknown properties and powers, that 
may be derived from them. And if we ariſe to the animal world, or the world of 
ſpirits, our knowledge of them muſt be amazingly imperfect, when there is not 
the leaſt grain of ſand, or empty ſpace, but has too many queſtions and difficulties 
belonging to it for the wiſeſt phi upon earth to anſwer and reſalyxe. 
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IV. Our ideas are either true or falſez: for an idea being the repreſentation of a 
thing in the mind, it muſt be either a true or a falſe repreſentation of it. If the 
idea be conformable to the object or archetype of it; it is a true idea; if not, it is a: 
falſe one. Sometimes our ideas are referred to nga really exiſting, withaut us as 
their archetypes. If I ſee bodies in their proper. colours, I have. à trus idea: but 
when a man under the jaundice ſaes all bodies yellow, he has a falſe idea of them. 
So if we ſee the ſun or moon, riſing or ſetting, our idea.repreſents them bigger than 
when they are on the meridian: and in this Lale it is a falſe idea, becauſe thoſe, hea- 
venly bodies are all day andi all night of the ſame 1 Or whey 1 {ce a ſtraight ſtaff. 
appear crooked while it is half under the water, I fay,/the water gives me a falſe 2 


— — 
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of it. Sometimes our ideas refer to the ideas of other men denoted by ſuch a par- 
ticular word, as their archetypes: So when I hear a proteſtant uſe the words church 
and ſacraments, if I underſtand by theſe words, a congregation of faithful men who 
profeſs chriſtianity, and the two ordinances, baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, I have 
a true idea of thoſe words in the common ſenſe of 1 But if the man who 


ſpeaks of them be a papiſt, he means the church of Rome and the ſeven ſacraments, 
and then 1 have a miſtaken idea of thoſe words as ſpoken by him, for he has a dif- 
ferent ſenſe and meaning; And in general whenſoever I miſtake the ſenſe of any 
ſpeaker of writer, I may be ſaid to-have a falſe idea of it,” 

Some think chat truth or falſhood properly belongs only to propoſitions, which 
ſhall be the ſubje& of diſcourſe in the ſecond” part of logick; for if we conſider 
ideas as mere impreſſions upon the mind, made by outward objects, thoſe impref- 
ſions will ever be conformable to the laws of nature in fuch'a caſe: The water will 
make a ſtick. appear crooked, and the horizontal air will make the ſun and moon 
appear bigger. And generally Where there is falſhood- in ideas, there ſeems to 
be ſome ſecret or latent propoſition, whereby we Judge falſly of things: This is 
more obvious where we take up the words of a writer or ſpeaker in a miſtaken 
Tenſe, for we join his words to our own ideas, which are different from his. But 
after all, ſince ideas are pictures of things, it can never be very improper ta pro- 
pounce them to be true or falſe, according to their conformity or noneonformity 


to their exemplars, * 
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Of 'words in general, and their d... 


THOUGH our ideas are firſt acquired by the perception of objects, or by 
i various ſenſations and reflections, yet we convey them to each other by the 
means of certain ſounds, or written marks, which we call words; and a great part 
of our met is both obtained and communicated by theſe means, which are 
called ſpeech or inguage. TOOTH 1512 2 n emen 

But as we are led into the knowledge of things by words, ſo we are oftentimes 
led into error, or miſtake, by the uſe or abuſe of words alſo. And in order to 
guard againſt ſuch miſtakes as well as to promote our improvement in knowledge, 
ſt is neceſſary to acquaint ourſel ves a little with words and terms. We ſhall begin 
;yith theſe obſervations. N pls alas wk 58K on n | 
** Obſervation 1. Words, whether they are ſpoken or written, have no natural 
_ connexion with the ideas they are deſigned to ſignify, nor with the things which 


Ch. V. 8. . Tagict: Org the vight ufe of reaſon, 25 
are repreſented in thoſe ideas. There is no manner of affinity between the ſounds 
white in engliſh, or blanc in french, and that colour which we call by that name; 
nor have the letters, of which theſe words are compoſed, any natural aptneſs to ſig- 
nify that colour rather than red or green. Words and names therefore are mere 
arbitrary ſigns invented by men to communicate their thoughts or ideas to one 
another? 9721051 0 thy, 7 4 | | | 

\ Obſervation 2. If one fingle word were appointed to expreſs but one ſimple idea, 
and nothing elſe, as white, black, ſweet, ſour, ſharp, bitter, extenſion, duration, 
there would be ſcarce any miſtake about them. 

But alas! It is a common unhappineſs in language, that different ſimple ideas 
are ſometimes expreſſed by the ſame word; ſo the words ſweet and ſharp are ap- 
plied both to the objects of hearing and taſting, as we ſhall ſee hereaſter; and this, 
perhaps, may be one cauſe or foundation of obſcurity and error ariſing from words. 

- Obſervation 3. In communicating our complex ideas to one another, if we could 
Join as many peculiar and appropriated words. together in one ſound, as we join 
ſimple ideas to make one complex one, we ſhould feldom be in danger of miſtaking: 
When I expreſs the taſte of an apple, which we call the bitter ſweet, none can 

miſtake what I mean. 7 46 I E OY. | 

Yet this ſort of compoſition would make all language a moſt tedious and unwieldy 
thing, ſince moſt of our ideas are complex, and many of them have eight or ten 
ſimple ideas in them; ſo that the remedy would be worſe than the diſeaſe ; for what 
is now expreſſed in one ſhort word, as month, or year, would require two lines to 
expreſs it, It is neceſſary, therefore, that ſingle words be invented to expreſs com- 
plex ideas, in order to make language ſhort and uſeful. Wet Hal 
But here is our great infelicity, that when ſingle words ſignify complex ideas, one 

word can never diſtinctly manifeſt all the parts of a complex idea; and thereby it will 
often happen, that one man includes more or leſs in his idea, than another does; while he 
affixes the ſame word to it. In this caſe there will be danger of miſtake between them, 
for they do not mean the ſame object, though they uſe the fame name. So if one 
perſon or nation, by the word year mean twelve months of thirty days each, that is, 
three hundred and ſixty days, another intend a folar year of three hundred ſixty five 
days, and a third mean a lunar year, or twelve lunar months, that is, three hundred fifty 
four days, there will be a great variation and error in their account of things, un- 
leſs they are well apprized of each other's meaning beforehand. This is ſuppoſed . - 
to be the reaſon, why ſome ancient hiſtories, and prophecies, and accounts of chro- 
nology, are ſo hard to be adjuſted. And this is the true reaſon of ſo furious and 
endleſs debates on many points in divinity ;; the words church, worſhip, idolatry, 
repentance, faith, election, merit, grace, and many others which ſignify very com- 
plex ideas, are not applied to include juſt the ſame ſimple ideas, and the fame num- 

r of them, by the various contending parties; thence ariſe confuſion and conteſt. - 
. Obſervation 4. Though a ſingle name does not certainly manifeſt to us all the 
parts of a complex idea, yet it muſt be acknowledged, that in many of our com- 
plex ideas, the ſingle name may point out to us ſome chief property which belongs 
to the thing that the word ſignifies z eſpecially when the word or name is traced up 
to its original, through ſeveral languages from whence it is borrowed. So an apoſtle 
ſignifies one who is ſent forth. ty een il TSP BET icht 
But this tracing of a word to its original, which is called etymology, is ſometimes 
a very precarious and uncertain thing: And after all, we have made but little pro- 
greſs towards the attainment: of the full * of a complex idea, by knowing 
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property of it. We know but a ſmall part uf the notion of an apo 


26. 
ſoma one chief 


lle by knowing barely that be h fene for. 


_ Qbſervation: 5. Many, if not moſt, of our words which are applied to moral aud 
intellectual ideas, when traced up to their original in the learned languages, will be. 
found to ſignify ſenſible: and cor poreal things: Thus the wards, apprehenſion, un- 
derſtanding, abſtraction, invention, idea, inference, prudence, religion, church, 
adoration, Cc. have all a corporeal ſignification in their original. The name ſpirit 
itſelf ſignifies breath or air, in latin, greek, and hebrew ;- Such is the poverty of all 
languages, they are forced to uſe theſe names for incorporeal ideas, which thing has 
a tendeney to error and confuſion. | r A ne 1% 

Obſervation 6. The laſt thing I ſhall mention that leads us into many a miſtake 
ig, the multitude of objects that one name ſometimes ſignifies: There is almoſt an 
infinite variety of things and ideas both ſimple and complex, beyond all the words 
that are invented in any language; thence it becomes almoſt neceſſary that one 
name ſhould ſignify ſeveral things. Let us but conſider the two colours of yellow 
and blue, if they are mingled together in any conſiderable proportion they make a 
green: Now there may be infinite differences of the proportions in the mixture of 
yellow and blue; and yet we have only theſe three words, yellow, blue, and green, 
to ſignify all of them, at leaſt by one ſingle term. en 59 

When I uſe the word ſhore, I may intend thereby a coaſt of land near the ſea, 
or a drain to carry off water, or a prop to ſupport a building; and by the ſound of 
the word porter, Who can tell whether I mean a man who bears burdens, or a 
ſervant who waits at a nobleman's gate ? The world is fruitful. in the invention of 
utenſils of life, and new characters and offices of men, yet names entirely new are, 
ſeldom invented; therefore old names are almoſt neceſſarily uſed to ſignify new 
things, which may occaſion much confuſion and error in the receiving and commu- 
nicating of knowledge. 1 my n b ed ane 

. Give me leave to propoſe one ſingle inſtance, wherein all theſe notes ſhall be re- 
markably — 2 It is the word biſhop, which in french is called evèque ; 
upon which I would make theſe ſeveral obſervations. 1. That there is no natural; 
connexion between the ſacred office hereby ſignified, . and the letters or ſound which: 
ſignify; this office; for both theſe: words eveque and biſhop: ſignify: the ſame. office, 
though there · is not one letter alike in them; nor have the letters which, compaſe: 
the engliſn or the french word any thing ſacred belonging to them, more than the 
letters that compoſe the words king or ſoldier. 2. If the meaning of a word could 

be learned by its derivation or etymology, yet the original derivation, of words is: 
oftentimes very dark and unſearchable z for who. would imagine that each of theſe 

words are derived from the latin epiſenpus, or the greek Eise ?. Let in this in- 
ſtance wa happen to know certainly the true derivation ; the french being anciently;; 
writ eveſque, is gorrowed from the firſt part of the latin word ; and the. old engliſn 
biſcop from the middle of it. 3. The original greek word fignifies an overlooKer, 
or one who ſtands higher than his fellows and overlooks them: It is a compound 
word, that primarily ſignifies ſenſible ideas, tranſlated to ſignify or include ſeveral 
moral or intellectual ideas; therefore all will grant that the nature of the office can 
never be known by the mere ſound or ſenſe of the word overlooker, 4. Ladd 
farther, the word biſhop or epiſcopus, even when it is thus tranſlated from a ſenſible: 
idea, to include ſeveral intellectual ideas, may yet equally ſignify an overſeer of 
the poor 3 an inſpector of the cuſtoms z a ſurveyor oſ the highways ; a ſuperviſor; 
of the exciſe, c. But by the conſent of men, and the language of ſcripture, it is 

ä | appropriated 
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a pptopriated to ſignify a ſacred office in the church. This very idea and name, 
Wen ch tranſlated from things ſenſible, to ſignify a ſpiritual and ſacred thing, contains 


but one property of it, namely, one that has an overſight, or care over others: 
But it does not tell us, whether it includes a care over one church, or many; over 
the laity, or the clergy. 6. Thence it follows, that thoſe who in the complex idea 
be the word RP include an overſight over the clergy, or over a whole dioceſe of 
people, à ſuperiority to preſbyters, a diſtinct r of ordination, Etc. muſt neceſſa- 
difagree with thoſe who include in it 2 care of a ſingle congregation. 
Thos Sean to the various opinions of men, this word ſignifies a Pos a galli- 
can biſhop, a lutheran ſuperintendent, an engliſh prelate, a paſtor of a ſingle aſ- 
fembly, or a preſbyter or elder. Thus they quarrel with each other 73 
and it is well if any of them all have hit preciſely the ſenſe of the writers, 
and included juſt the fame ideas in it, and no others. 
1 might make all che ſame remarks on the word church or kirk, which is derived 
from Kopie Aust, or the houſe of the Lord, contracted into kyrioik, which ſome ſup-- 
poſe to ſignify an _— of "chriſtians, ſome take it for all the world that profeſſes 
chriftianiry, and ſome make it to mean only the clergy ; and on theſe accounts it 
has been the occaſion of as many and as furious controverſies as the word dianp. 
Which was * Pebeere. 
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ROM theſe and other conſiderations it will follow, that if we would avoid 
error in our purſuit of knowledge, we muſt take good heed to the uſe of 
words and terms, and be acquainted with Nd various kinds of them, 


I. Terms are Aber poſitive or negative. 

Negative terms are ſuch as have a little word or ſyllable of denying joined to them, 
according to the various idioms of every language, as unpleaſant, imprudent, im- 
mortal, irregular, ignorant, infinite; endleſs, lifeleſs, deathleſs, nonſenſe, abyſs, ano- 
nymous, where the ptepoſitions un, im, in, non, a, an, and the termination leſs, 
ſignify a negation, either in engliſh, latin or greek. 

Poſitive terms are thoſe which have no ſuch negative appendices belonging to 
them, as life, death, end, ſenſe, mortal. . 

But fo unhappily are our words and ideas linked together, that we can never 
know which are poſitive ideas, and which are nn by the word that i is "_ to 
PRE them, and that for theſe reaſons: + | 

There are ſome poſitive rerms which are made to fi gnify 2 negative Wal 23 
dead is properly a thing that is deprived of life; blind implies a negation or pond 
tion of ſight ; deaf a want of hearing; dumb a denial of ſpeech. 

2. There are alſo ſome negative terms which imply poſitive ideas, ſuch as imwor- 
tal and deathleſs, which ſignify ever-living, or a continuance in on Inſolent nee 
fies rude and haughty: Indemnify to keep ſafe; and infinite per 1 
idea too, for it is an idea ever . and e 00 
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28 Logick: Or, the right uſe of reaſon, Part J. 
3. There are both poſitive and negative terms, invented to ſignify the ſame in- 
ſtead of contrary ideas; as unhappy and miſerable; ſinleſs and holy, pure and un- 
defiled, impure and filthy, unkind and cruel, irreligious and profane, unforgiving 
and revengeful, Sc. and there is a great deal of beauty and convenience derived to 
any language from this variety of expreſſion z' though ſometimes it a little confounds 
our conceptions of being and not · being, our poſitive and negative ideas. , 

4. I may add alſo, that there are ſome words which are negative in their origi- 
nal language, but ſeem poſitive to an engliſhman, becauſe the negation is unknown 3 
as abyſs, a place without a bottom; anodyne, an eaſing medicine; amneſty, an un- 
remembrance or general pardon ; anarchy, a ſtate without government; anonymous, 
that is, nameleſs ; inept, that is, not fit; iniquity, that is, unrighteouſneſs ; infant, 
one that cannot ſpeak, namely, a child; injurious, not doing juſtice or right. 

The way FEE: es to know whether. any idea be tive. or not is, to conſider 
whether it primarily imply the abſence of any poſitive being, or mode of being; 
if it doth, then it is a negation or negative idea; otherwiſe it is a poſitive one, 
whether the word that expreſſes it be poſitive. or negative. Yet after all, in many 
caſes this is very hard to determine, as in amneſty, infinite, abyſs, which are orgy 
nally relative terms, but they ſignify pardon, &c. which ſeem to be poſitives. 
darkneſs, madneſs, clown, are poſitive terms, but they imply the want of e the 
want of reaſon, and the want of manners; and perhaps theſe may be ranked among 
the negative ideas. | | | <-> 

Here note, that in the engliſh tongue two negative terms are equal to one poſi- 
tive, and ſignify the ſame thing, as not unhappy, _— happy; not immortal, 
ſignifies mortal; he is no imprudent man, that is, he is a man of prudence: But 
the ſenſe and force of the word in ſuch a negative way of expreſſion ſeem to be a 
little diminiſhed,” | WHO OF er 
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| Of fimple and complex terms. 


II. ERMS are divided into ſimple or complex. A ſimple term is one word, 
1 a complex term is when more words are uſed to ſignify one thing... 
Some terms are complex in words, but not in ſenſe, ſuch is the ſecond emperor 

of Rome ; for it excites in our mind only the idea of one man, namely, Auguſtus. 
Some terms are complex in ſenſe, but not in words; ſo when I fay an army, a 
foreſt, I mean a multitude of men, or trees; and almoſt all our moral ideas, as well 
as many of our natural ones, are 7 73 uy in this manner ; religion, piety, loyalty, 
knavery, theft, include a variety of ideas in each term. in arts 
There are other terms which are complex both in words and ſenſe; ſo when I 
fay, a fierce dog, or a pious man, it excites an idea, not only of thoſe two creatures, 

but of their peculiar characters alſo. "1 

Among the terms that are complex in ſenſe, but not in words, we may reckon 
thoſe fimple terms which contain a primary and a ſecondary idea in them; as when 
I hear my neighbour ſpeak that which is not true, and I fay to him this is not true, 
or this is falſe, I only convey to him the naked idea of his error; this is the pri- 
mary idea: But if I fay it is a lye, the word lye carries alſo a ſecondary idea in it, 
for it implies both the falſhood of the ſpeech, and my reproach and Wer of * 
8. ſpeaker. 
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ſpeaker. On the other hand, if I ſay it is a miſtake, this carries alſo a ſecondary 
idea with it; for it not only refers to the falſhood of his ſpeech, but includes my 
tenderneſs and civility to him at the ſame time. Another inſtance may be this; when 
I uſe the word inceſt, adultery, and murder, I convey to another not only the prima- 
ry idea of thoſe actions, but I include alſo the ſecondary idea of their di 
and my abhorrence of them. 1 8 | | 8 , 
Note, firſt, Hence it comes to paſs, that among words which ſignify the . ſame 
principal ideas, ſome are clean and decent, others unclean ; ſome. chaſte, others 
obſcene z ſome. are kind, others are affronting and reproachful, becauſe of the ſe- 
condary idea which cuſtom has affixed to them. And it is the part of a wiſe man, 
when there is a neceſſity of expreſſing any evil actions, to do it either by a word that 
has a ſecondary idea of kindneſs, or ſoftneſs; or a word that carries in it an idea of 
rebuke and ſeverity, according as the caſe requires. So when there is a neceſſity of 
expreſſing things unclean or obſcene, a wiſe man will do it in the moſt decent 
language, to excite as few uncleanly ideas as poſſible in the minds of the 
carers. 
Note, 2dly. In length of time, and by the power of cuſtom, words ſometimes 
change their primary ideas, as ſhall be declared, and ſometimes they have changed 
their ſecondary ideas, though the primary ideas may remain: So words that were 
once chaſte by frequent uſe grow obſcene and uncleanly; and words that were once 
honourable may in the next generation grow mean and contemptible. So the word 
dame originally ſignified a miſtreſs of a family, who was a lady, and it is uſed ſtill in 
the engliſh law to ſignify a lady; but in common uſe now-a-days it repreſents a a 
farmer's wife, or a miſtreſs of a family of the lower rank in the country. So thoſe - 
words of Rabſbakeb, Iſa. xxxvi. 12, in our tranſlation, Eat their own dung, Sc. were 
doubtleſs decent and clean language, when our tranſlators wrote them above a hun- 
dred years ago, The word dung has maintained it's old ſecondary idea and inoffen- 
ſive ſenſe to this day ; but the other word in that ſentence has by cuſtom acquired a a 
more uncleanly idea, and ſhould now rather be changed into a more decent term, 
and fo it ſhould be read in publick, unleſs it ſhould be thought more proper to omit 
the ſentence r. | | 
For this reaſon it is, that the jewiſh rabbins have ſupplied other chaſte words in the 
margin of the hebrew bible, where the words of the text, through time and cuſtom, 
are degenerated, ſo as to carry any baſe and unclean ſecondary idea in them; and 
they read the word which is in the margin, which they call keri, and not that which 
was written in the text, which they call chetib. 1 | 
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III. W OR DS and names are either common or proper. Common names are 
ſuch as ſtand for univerſal ideas, or a whole rank of beings, whether ge- 
neral or ſpecial, Theſe are called appellatives ; fo fiſh, bird, man, city, river, are 
common names; and fo are trout, eel, lobſter, for they all agree to many indivi- 
duals, and ſome of them to many ſpecies; But Cicero, Virgil, Beucephalus, —— 
' + So in ſome of the ſacred hiſtorian it i i | 
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Rome, ina, the Thames, are proper names, for each of them agrees only to 
one ſingle ry 

Note here that a proper name may become in ſome ſenſe common, when it 


hath been given to ſeveral beings of the ſame kind; fo Cæſar, which was 
name of the firſt emperor Julius, became alſo a common name to all the lag 

rors. And tea, which was the proper name of one fort of indian leaf, is now- 
| a become a common name for many infuſions of herbs, or plants, in water ; 
as five tea, alchoof-tea, limon-tea, Sc. So Peter, Thomas, Jobn, William, may 
be reckoned common names alſo, becauſe they are given to many perſons, unlefs 
has are determined to fignify a ſingle perſon at any particular time or place. 

ote in the ſecond place, that a common name may become proper by cuſtom, 
or by the time, or place, or ne that uſe it; as in Great. Britain, when we ſay 

De Link ng, we mean our nt rightful fovereign king George, who now reigns: 
She we ſpeak of the r we intend his royal highneſs George prince of M ales: 
If we mention the city when we are near Landon, we generally mean tho city of Lon- 
don; when in a country town, we ſay the parſon or the eſquire, all the pariſh knows 
who are the ſingle perſons intended by it; ſo when we are ſpeaking o of the hiſtory 
of apoſtle new teſtament,” and uſe the words Peter, Paul, Jobn, we mean thoſe three 
es. 
2 in the third place, chat any common name whatſoever | is made: proper, by 
terms of Nod gee "ay added to it, as the common words » king, horſe, gar- 
den, book, knife, Sc. are deſigned to ſignify a ſingular ic ea, when we ay the 
Narbe pope; che king of Great. Britain; the horſe that won the laſt plate at New- 
ket z the e EY at ni nur this book z that knife, Se. 
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IV. ORDS or terms are divided into abſtract and concrete. 

| Abſtract terms ſignify the mode or quality of a being, without any re- 
3 to the ſubject in which it is; as whiteneſs, roundneſs, length, breadth, wis- 
dom. mortality, life, death, 

Concrete terms, while they expreſs the quality, do alſo either expreſs, or imply, 
or refer to ſome ſubject to which it belongs; as white, round, long, broad, wiſe, 
mortal, living, dead. But theſe are not always noun adjectives i in a grammatical 
ſenſe 3 for a fool, a knave, a philoſopher, and many other concretes are ſubſtantives, 
as _— as folly, knavery, and nen which are the abſtract terms that belong 
to them. 
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| Of univecal and equivocal words. : 
V.XX7 ORDS and terms are either univocal or equivocal. | Univocal words 


: are ſuch as ſignify but ohe idea, or at leaſt but one ſort of thing; equi- 
vocal words are ſuch as ſignify my or Go different ideas, or different ſorts of objects, 


The wards book: bible, fiſh, houſe, elephant, es tee poorer 
know 
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know not that they ſignify any thing elſe but thoſe ideas to which they are generally 
affixed'z but head is a8yequirogy word, for it.ignifies the head of a nail, or of a 
in, as well as of an animal; Nail is an equivocal word, it is uſed for the nail of the 
— or foot, and for an iron nail to faſten any thing. Poſt is equivocal, it is a 
iece of timber, or a ſwift meſſenger. A church is a religious aſſembly, or the large 
Ric building where they meet; and ſometimes the ſame word means a ſynod of 
biſhops or of preſbyters, and in ſome places it is the 2 a general council. 
Here let it be noted, that when two or more words ſignify the ſame thing, as 
wave and billow, mead and meadow, they are uſually called ſynonymous words: 
But it ſeems very ſtrange, that words, which are directly contrary to each other, 
mould fometimes repreſent almoſt the ſame ideas; yet thus it is in ſome few in- 
ſtances z à valuable, or an invaluable bleſſing ; a ſhameful, or'a ſhamelef villain ; a 
thick ſcull, or a thin-ſculled fellow, a mere paper ſcull ; a man of a large conſcience, 
little conſcience, or no confcience ; a famous raſcal, or an infamous one: So uncer- 
tain a thing is human language, whoſe foundation and ſupport is cuſtom. F 
As words ſignifying the fame thing are called ſynonymous ; ſo equivocal words, 
or thoſe which ſignify ſeveral things, are called homonymous, or ambiguous ; and 
when perſons uſe fuch ambiguous words, with a deſign to deceive, it is called 
equivocation, Sys?” mal : 
Our fimple ideas, and efpecially the ſenſible qualities, farniſh us with a great 
variety of equivocal or ambiguous words; for theſe being the firſt, and moſt natu- 
ral ideas we have, we borrow ſome of their names, to ſignify many other ideas, bot 
fimplex and complex. The word ſweet expreſſes the pleaſant perceptions of almoſt. 
every ſenſe ; ſugar is ſweet, but it hath not the ſame ſweetneſs as muſick; nor hath 
mufick the ſweerneſs of a roſe; and a ſweet proſpect differs from them all: Nor yet 
have any of theſe the ſame ſweetneſs as diſcourſe, counſel, or meditation hath ; yet 
the royal pſalmiſt faith of a man, We took ſweet counſel together; and of God, My 
meditation of him ſhall be ſweet. Bitter is alſo fuch an equivocal word; there is bitter 
wormwood, there are bitter words, there are bitter enemies, and a bitter cold morn- 
ing. So there is a ſharpneſs in vinegar,” and there is a ſharpneſs in pain, in ſor- 
row, and in reproach ; there is a ſharp eye, a ſharp wit, and a ſnharp ſword: But 
there is not one of theſe ſever ſharpneſſes; the ſame as another of them, and a ſharp - 
eaſt wind. is different from them all. | Ws EET 
There are alſo verbs, or words of action, which are equivocal as well às nouns or 
names. The words to hear, to take, to come; to get, are ſufficient inſtances of it: 
as when we ſay, to bear a burden, to bear forrow or reproach, to bear a name, to 
bear a grudge, to bear fruit; or to bear children; the word bear is uſed in very dif- 
ferent ſenſes : And: ſo is the word get, when we ſay, to get money, to get in, to 
get off, to get teady, to get a ſtomach, and to get a cold, Ge. in 102 
There is alſo a great deal of ambiguity in many of the engliſh particles, as but, 
before, beſide, with, without, that, then, there, for, forth, above, about, Sc. of 
which grammars and dictionaries will ſufficiently inform us. | 
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T T would be endleſs to run through all the varieties of words and terms, 5 
have different ſenſes applied to them; I ſhall only mention therefore a few 
moſt remarkable and moſt uſcful diſtinctions among them. COUNTER 
Firſt, The firſt diviſion of equivocal words lets us know that ſome are equivocal on- 
17 in their ſound or pronunciation ; others are equivocal only in writing; and others, 
both in writing and in ſound. | | 171 e e 
Words equivocal in ſound only, are ſuch as theſe ; the rein of a bridle, which, 
bath the ſame ſound with the reign of a king, or a ſhower of rain, but all three 
have different letters, and diſtinct ſpelling. So might, or ſtrength, is equivocal in 
ſound, but differs in writing from mite, a little animal, or a ſmall piece of money. 
And the verb to write, has the ſame ſound with wright a workman, right or equity, 
and rite or ceremony, but it is ſpelled very differently in them all, © 
Words equivocal in writing only, are ſuch as theſe ; to tear to pieces has the ſam 
ſpelling with a tear: To lead, or guide, has the ſame letters as lead the metal: An 
a bowl for recreation, is written the ſame way as a bowl for drinking ; but the pro- 
nunciation of all theſe is different. mh 
But thoſe words, which are moſt commonly and juſtly called equivocal, are ſuch 
zs are both written and pronounced the ſame way, and yet have different ſenſes or 
| boos belonging to them; ſuch are all the inſtances which were given in the preced- 
ing lection. 83 | | WAS 
Among the words which are equivocal in ſound only, and not in writing, there 
is a large field for perſons who delight in jeſts, and puns, in riddles and quibbles, to 
ſport themſelves. This ſort of words is alſo uſed by wanton perſons to convey lewd 
ideas, under the covert of expreſſions capable of a chaſte meaning, which are called 
double entendres ; or when perſons ſpeak falſhood with a deſign to deceive, under 
the covert of truth. Though it * confeſſed, that all ſorts of equivocal words 
yield ſufficient matter for ſuch purpoſes. | e 
There are many caſes alſo, 45 an equivocal word is uſed for the ſake of de- 
ceney to cover a foul idea: For the moſt chaſte and modeſt, and well-bred perſons, 
having ſometimes a neceſſity to ſpeak of the things of nature, convey their ideas in 
the moſt inoffenſive language by this means. And indeed, the mere poverty of all 
languages makes it neceſſary to uſe equivocal words upon many occaſions, as the 
common writings of men, and even the holy book of God ſufficiently manifeſt. 
2dly. Equivocal words are uſually diſtinguiſhed, according to their original, into 
ſuch, whoſe various ſenſes ariſe from mere chance, or accident, and ſuch as are 
made equivocal by deſign; as the word bear ſignifies a ſhaggy beaſt, and it ſig- 
nifies alſo to bear or carry a burden ; this ſeems to be the mere effect of chance : 
But if I call my dog, bear, becauſe he is ſhaggy, or call one of the northern conſtel- 
lations by that name, from a fancied ſituation of the ſtars in the ſhape of that ani- 
mal, then it is by deſign that the word is made yet farther equivocal. 
But becauſe I think this common account of the ſpring or origin of equivocal 
words is too flight and imperfect, I ſhall reſerve this ſubject to be treated of by it- 
ſelf, and proceed to the third diviſion. 
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3dly. Ambi- 
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. 1zdly; Ambiguous, or equivocal words, are ſuch as are ſometimes taken in a. 
large and general ſenſe, and ſometimes in a ſenſe more ſtrict and limited, and have 
different ideas affixed to them accordingly. Religion, or virtue, taken in a large 
ſenſe; includes both our duty to God and our neighbour z but in a more ſtrict, limit- 
ed, and : wag ſenſe, virtue ſignifies our duty towards men, and religion our duty to 
God. Virtue may yet be taken in the ſtrifteſt ſenſe, and then it ſignifies power 
or courage, which is the ſenſe of it in ſome places of the new teſtament. So 
„taken in a large ſenſe, means the favour of God, and all the ſpiritual bleſ- 
ings that proceed from it, which is a frequent ſenſe of it in the bible; but in a 
limited ſenſe it ſignifies the habit of holineſs wrought in us by divine favour, or a 
complex idea of the chriſtian virtues. It may be alſo taken in the ſtricteſt ſenſe; 
and thus it ſignifies any ſingle chriſtian virtue, as in 2 Cor. viii. 6, 7, where it is uſed 
for liberality. So a city, in à ſtrict and proper ſenſe, means the houſes incloſed 
within the. walls; in a larger ſenſe it reaches to all the ſuburbs. 1 atads 
This larger and ſtricter ſenſe of a word is uſed in almoſt all the ſciences, as well as 
in theology, and in common life. The word geography, taken in a ſtrict ſenſe, 
ſignifies the knowledge of the circles of the eartbly globe, and the ſituation of the 
various parts of the earth ; when it is taken in a little larger ſenſe, it includes the 
knowledge of the ſeas alſo; and in the largeſt ſenſe of all, it extends to the various 
cuſtoms, habits, and governments of nations, When an aſtronomer uſes the word 
ſtar in its og and ſtrict ſenſe, it is applied only to the fixed ſtars, but in a large 
ſenſe it includes the planets alſo. Lai +456 | 
This equivocal ſenſe of words belongs alſo to many proper names: So Ala taken 
in the largeſt ſenſe, is one quarter of the world; in a more limited ſenſe it ſignifies 
Natolia, or the leſſer Aa; but in the ſtricteſt ſenſe it means no more than one little 
province of Natolia, where ſtood the cities of Epheſus, Smyrna, Sardis, fc. And 
this is the moſt frequent ſenſe of it in the new teſtament. Flanders and Holland, in a 
ſtrict ſenſe, are but two ſingle provinces among the ſeyenteen, but in a large ſenſe 
Holland includes ſeven of them, and Flanders ten. KPH n 
| There are alſo ſome very common and little words in all languages, that are uſed 
in a more extenſive or more limited ſenſe; ſuch as all, every, whatſoever, c. 
When the apoſtle fays, all men have ſinned, and all men muſt die, all is taken in its 
moſt univerſal and extenſive ſenſe, including all mankind, Rom. v. 12. When he 
appoints prayer to be made for all men, it appears by the fallowing verſes, that he 
reſtrains the word all to ſignify chiefly all ranks and degrees of men, 1 Tim. ii. 1. 
But when St. Paul ſays, I pleaſe all men in all things, 1 Cor. x. 33. the word all is ex- 
ceedingly limited, for it reaches no farther than that he pleaſed all thoſe men whom 
he converſed with, in all things that were lawful. | 
qcbly. Equivocal words are in the fourth place diſtinguiſhed by their literal or 
figurative ſenſe, Words are uſed in a proper or literal ſenſe, when they are deſign- 
ed to ſignify thoſe ideas for which they were originally made, or to which they are 
primarily and generally annexed ; but they are uſed in a figurative or tropical ſenſe, 
when they are made ta ſignify ſome things, which only bear either a reference or a 
reſemblance to the primary ideas of them. So when two princes contend by their 
armies, we ſay they are at war in a proper ſenſe; but when we ſay there is a war be- 
twixt the winds and the waves in a ſtorm, this is called figurative, and the peculiar fi- 
gure is a metaphon So when the ſcriptures ſay, 15 make themſelyes wings, and fly 
away as an eagle toward. heaven, the wings and the fl of the eagle are proper ex- 
1 204 * when flight and wings are * to ri it is only by way o bene 
M. V. | | an 
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and metaphor. So when a man is ſaid to repent, or laugh or grieve, it is literally ta- 
ken; but when God is faid to be grieved, to repent, or laugh, Sc. theſe are all figu- 
rative expreſſions, borrowed” from a reſemblance to mankind. And when the words 
v6 or Eftber are uſed to ſignify thoſe very perſons, it is the literal: ſenſe of them; but 
hen they ſignify thoſe two books of ſcripture, this is a figurative ſenſe. The names 
of Horace, Juvenal, and Milton, are uſed in the ſame manner, either for books or men. 
When a word, which originally ſignifies any particular idea or object, is attri- 
buted to ſeveral other objects, not ſo much by way of reſemblance, but rather on 
the account of ſome evident reference or relation to the original idea, this is ſome+- 
times peculiarly called an analogical word; ſo a ſound or healthy pulſe; a found 
digeſtion ; ſound ſleep, are all fo called, with reference to a ſound and healthy con - 
ſtitution; but if you ſpeak of ſound doctrine, or ſound =_ this is by way of re- 
ſemblance to health, and the words are metaphorical : Yet many times analogy and 
metaphor are uſed promiſcuouſly in the ſame ſenſe, and not diſtinguiſhed. Þo|8_- 
Here note, That the deſign of metaphorical language and figures of ſpeech is not 
merely to repreſent our ideas, but to repreſent them with vivacity, * affection, 
and power; and though they often make a deeper impreſſion on the mind of the 
hearer, yet they do as often lead him into a miſtake, if they are uſed at improper 
times and places. Therefore, where the deſign of the ſpeaker or writer is merely to 
explain, to inſtru, and to lead into the knowledge of naked truth, he ought, for 
the moſt part, to uſe plain and proper words, if the language affords them, and 
not to deal much in figurative ſpeech. But this fort of terms is uſed very profitably 
by N and orators, whoſe buſineſs is to move, and perſuade, and work on the 
paſſions, as well as on the underſtanding. Figures are alſo happily employed in 
proverbial moral ſayings by the wiſeſt and the beſt of men, to impreſs them deeper 
on the memory by ſenſible images 3 and they are often uſed for other valuable pur- 
poſes in the ſacred writings. 
5thly. I might adjoin another ſort of equivocal words; as there are ſome which 
have a different meaning in common language, from what they have in the ſciences; 
the word paſſion ſignifies the receiving any action in a large philoſophical ſenſe ; in 
a more limited philoſophical ſenſe, it ſignifies any of the affections of human nature, 
as love, fear, joy, ſorrow, Sc. But the common people confine it only to anger. 
So the word ſimple philoſophically ſignifies ſingle, but vulgarly it is uſed for fooliſh. 
6thly. Other equivocal words are uſed ſometimes in an abſolute ſenſe, as when 
God is called perfect, which allows of no defect; and ſometimes in a comparative 
ſenſe, as good men are oftentimes called perfect in ſcripture, in compariſon of thoſe 
who are much inferior to them in knowledge or holineſs: ' But I have dwelt rather 
too long upon this ſubject already, therefore I add no more. Nn 
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'T OW, that we may become more ſkilful in guarding ourſelves and others 
againſt the dangers of miſtake which may ariſe from equivocal words, it may 
not be amiſs to conclude this chapter with a ſhort account of the various ways or 
means whereby a word changes its ſignification, or acquires any new ſenſe, and thus 
becomes. equivocal, eſpecially if it keeps its old ſenſe allo, n 8 
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1. Mere chance ſometimes gives the ſame word different ſenſes as the word light 
ſignifies a body that is not heavy; and it alſo ſignifies the effect of ſun beams, or 
the medium whereby we ſee objects: This is merely accidental, for there ſeems to 
be no connexion between theſe two ſenſes, nor any reaſon for them, 
2. Error and miſtake is another occaſion of giving various ſenſes to the ſame word ; 
as when different perſons read the names of prieſt, biſhop, church, eaſter, &c. 
in the new. teſtament," they affix different ideas to them, for want of acquaint- 
ance, with the true meaning of the ſacred writer; though it muſt be confeſſed, theſe 
various ſenſes, which might ariſe, at firſt from honeſt miſtake may be culpably ſup- 
a propagated by intereſt, ambition, prejudice, and a party - ſpirit on 
An Ide. | | ; 4 e n r | i 5 
I's Time and cuſtom alter the meaning of words. Knave heretofore ſignified a 
diligent ſervant, gnavus ; and a villain was a nearer tenant to the lord of the manor, 
villicus; but, now both theſe words carry an idea of wickedneſs and reproach to 
them, A; ballad once ſignified a ſolemn and ſacred ſong, as well as one that is tri: 
vial, when Solomon's ſong was called the ballad of ballads ; but now it is applied to 
poking, yot-(xieg verſe, or comical ſubjects. = 48 
4. Words change their ſenſe, by figures and metaphors, which are derived from 
ſome real analogy or reſemblance between ſeveral. things; as when wings and flight 
are applied to riches, it ſignifies only, that the owner may as eaſily loſe them, as he 
would loſe a bird who flew away with, wings. a th 1 
. And I think, under this head, we may rank thoſe words, which ſignify different 
ideas, by a fort of an utiaccountable far-fetcht analogy, or diſtant reſemblance, 
that fancy has introduced between one thing and another; as when we ſay, the 
meat is green when it is half-roſted : We ſpeak of airing linen by the fire, when 
we mean drying or warming it: We call for round coals for the chimney, when we 
mean large ſquare ones: And we talk of the wing of a rabbet, when we mean the 
Fore-leg 7 The true reaſon of theſe appellations we leave to the-criticks,” 
ords alſo change their ſenſe by the ſpecial occaſion of uſing them, the pe- 
culiar manner of pronunciation, the ſound of the voice, the motion of the face, 
or geſtures of the body; ſo when an angry maſter ſays to his ſervant, it is bravely 
done, or you are a fine gentleman, he means juſt the contrary z namely, it is very 
ill done; you are a ſorry fellow: It is one way of giving a ſevere reproach, for the 
words are ſpoken by way of ſarcaſm or irony. A i 
6. Words are applied to various ſenſes, by new ideas appearing or ariſing faſter 
than new words are framed. So when gun- powder was found out, the word powder, 
which before ſignified only duſt, was made then to ſignify that mixture or compoſition 
of nitre, charcoal, Sc. And the name canon, which before ſignified a law-or a rule, 
is now alſo given to a great gun, which gives laws to nations. So footboys, who had 
uently the common name of Fack given them, were kept to turn the ſpit, or to 
pull off their maſters? boots; but when inſtruments. were invented for both thoſe ſer- 
vices, they were both called jacks, though one was of iron, the other of wood, 
and very different in their form. dps atlas routes FOR 
7. Words alter their ſignifications according to the ideas of the various perſons, 
ſefts, or parties who uſe them, as we have hinted before; ſo when a papiſt uſes the 
word hereticks he generally means the proteſtants ; when a, proteſtant uſes the word, 
he means any perſons who were wilfully, and perhaps contentiouſly, obſtinate in fun- 
damental errors. When a Jet ſpeaks of the true religion, he means the jnſticy- 
tions of Moſes ; when a Turk mentions * 7 intends the doctrine of Mabome! lean 
9 * be 
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when a chriſtian makes uſe of it, he deſigns to ſignify chriſtianity, or the truths and 
e x Ort s COmg 

8. Words have different ſignifications according to the book, writing, or diſcourſe 
in, which they fare Wok a treatiſe of anatomy, a, foot ſignifies that member in 
1 if than : But in a book of geometry or menſuratſon, it Ngnifies twelve 


If 1 had room to exemplify moſt of theſe particulars in one ſingle word, I know 
not where to chooſe a fitter than the word ſound, which ſeems, as it were, by chance, 
to ſignify three diſtinct ideas, namely, healthy, from fanus,'as a ſound body; noiſe, 
from ſonus, as a ſhrill ſound; and to ſound the fea, he's from the french ſonde, 
a probe, or an inſtrument to find the depth of water. From theſe three, which I 
may call original ſenſes, various derivative ſenſes ariſe z as ſound ſleep, ſound lungs, 
found wind and limb, a ſound heart, a found mind, found doctrine, a ſound divine, 
Yound reaſon, a ſound caſk, found timber, a ſound reproof, to beat one ſoundly, 
to ſound one's meaning or inclination, and a ſound or narrow fea ; turn theſe all in- 
to latin, and the variety will appear plain. repay; gh + 16s 

I confeſs, ſome few of theſe which I have mentioned as the different ſprings of 
equivocal words, may be reduced in ſome caſes to the ſame original: But it muſt al- 
ſo be granted, that there may be other ways beſides theſe whereby a word comes to 
extend its ſignification, to include various ideas, and become equivocal, And 
though it is the buſineſs of a grammarian to purſue theſe remarks with more variety 
and particularity, yet it is alſo the work of a logician to give notice of theſe things, 
left darkneſs, confuſion and perplexity be brought into our conceptions by the means 
of words, and thence our judgments and reaſonings become erroneous. 
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General direftions relating to our ideas, 
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Dire&ionl. JP URN IS H yourſelves with a rich variety of ideas ; acquaint your 
7 ſelves with things ancient and modern; things natural, civil and re- 
ligious; things domeſtick and national; things of your native land, and of foreign 
countries: things preſent, paſt and future; and above all, be well acquainted with 
God and yourſelves z learn animal nature, and the workings of your own ſpitits. 
Such a 5 acquaintance with things will be of very great advantage. 
* The firlt benefit of it is this; it will affiſt the uſe of reaſon in all its following 
2 z it will teach you to judge of things aright, to argue juſtly, and to me- 
zodiſe your thoughts with . When you ſhall find ſeveral things akin to 
ce, l and ſeveral ent m wax agreeing in ſome part el their 
Jea, and diſagreeing in other parts, you will range your ideas in better order, you 
will be more eaſily led into a diſtin knowledge of things, and will obtain a fiel 
Kore" of proper thoughts and arguments upon all occafſons. 
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Tou will tell me perhaps, that you deſign the ſtudy of the law or di 1 
what good can natural p iloſophy or mathematicks do you, or any: other: 
not directly ſubordinate to your chief :Jefign?' But let ir be conſidered, tm! al 
ſciences have a fort of mutual connexion'y and knowledge of all kinds fits the mind 
16 reaſon and judge better concerning any particular ſubject. I have known à judge 
a the bench betray his ignorance, and appear a little: confuſed in his ſentiments 
(oat a caſe of ſuſpected murder oo {wry him, for want of ſome mer pes 
ance with animal nature and philoſophy. © | | > 
Another benefit of it is this; ſuch a large and general acquaintance with things 
- will - ou from perpetual admirations and farprifes, and guard you againſt that 
weakneſs of ignorant 10.7 000y who have never ſeen any thing beyond the confines 
of their own dwelling, and therefore they wonder at almoſt every thing they ſee 3 
every oy beyond the ſmoke of their own yy and the reach 4 their qua 
windows, is new and ſtrange to them. 
A third benefit of ſuch an univerſal acquaintance with things, is this 3 it will keep 
oy from being too poſitive and dogmatical, from an exceſs of credulity and unbe- 
f, that is, a readineſs to believe, or to deny every thing at firſt hearing; when 
ou ſhall have often ſeen, that ſtrange and uncommon” things, which often ſeemed 
nee are found to be ee tr . oy r received have been | 
found falſe, * us 0 
The way of attaining ſuch an Janine ain of idea, is, with diligence to ap- 
ply yourſelf to read the beſt books ; converſe with the moſt knowing and the viſeſt 
of men, and endeavour to improve by every perſon in whoſe company you are: 
ſuffer no hour to paſs away in a lazy idleneſs, an impertinent chattering or uſeleſs 
trifles : Viſit other cities and countries when you have ſeen your own, under the 
eure of one who can teach you to profit by travelling, and to make wiſe obſerva- 
tions 3 indulge a juſt curioſity in ſeeing the wonders © "ive and. nature; ſeareh into 
things yourſelves; as well as learn them from others ; be acquainted with men as 
well as — learn all things as much as you can at firſt hand 3 and let as many 
of your ideas as poſſible be the repreſentations of things, and not merely the repre- 
ſentations of other mens ideas: Thus your ſoul, like ſome noble Lene ſhall. be 
richly furniſhed wich origina! paintings, and pot with mere copies. m7 ni exit 
| g 57; 21901200) th ust 
Direction II. Uſe the moſt. proper methods to'rerdin that titaleretob idoad which 
you have acquired 3 for the mind is ready to let many of them tp, unless __ yu 
and labour be taken to fix them upon the memory. * 
And more eſpecially let thoſe ideas be laid up nd preſerved with the Seren 
care, which are moſt directly ſuited; either to your eternal welfare as a chriſtian, of 
to your patticulat ſtation 881 rofeſſiʒn in thi life for though the former rule rei 
commends an univerſal acquaintance with things, yet it is but'a more general und 
ſuperficial knowledge that. is required or expected of any man, in-things which are 
utterly foreign to his own buſineſs z but it is neceſſary you ſhould have a more parti- 
cular and accurate acquaintance with thoſe things that refer to your peculiar province 
and duty in this life, or your happineſs in another. 
There are ſome perſons who never arrive Fey Ms — 4 ſolid, or valuable know- 


ledge in any ſcietice or any buſineſß of 'fife, are perperml 2 
over the RE of things in a curious and wandering 8 

ever hearing, reading, or aſking after ſomething new, po Ak 2s 25 any 2. 
to lay up — preſerve the ideas they have gained: Their ſou may be compared 
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to a looking · glaſs, that whereſocver you turn it, it recelves the images of all objects, 
but retains nonſe. em c ite 48 g e lod 
In order to preſerve your treaſure of ideas and the knowledge you have gained, 
purſue theſe advices, eſpecially in your younger years. e 4: 2 1.4 4 

1. Recollect every day the things you have ſeen, or heard, or read, which may 
have made any addition to your underſtanding: Read the writings of God and 
men with diligence and perpetual reviews: Be not fond of haſtening to a new book, 
or a new chapter, till E have well fixed and eſtabliſhed in your minds what was 
uſeful in the laſt: Make uſe of your memory in this manner, and you will ſen- 
„ # a gradual improvement of it, while you take care not to load it to 


2. Talk over the things which you have ſeen, heard or learned, with ſome proper 
acquaintance ; this will make a freſh impreſſion upon your memory; and if you have 
no fellow-ſtudent at hand, none of equal rank with yourſelves, tell it over to any 
of your acquaintance, where you can do it with propriety and decency z and whe- 
cher they learn any thing by it or no, your own repetition of it will be an improve - 
ment to yourſelf: And this practice alſo will furniſh you with a, variety of words 

and copious language, to expreſs your thoughts upon all occaſions. . , . , # 

. Commit to writing ſome of the moſt. conſiderable improvements which you 


ds . 


daily make, at leaſt ſuch hints as may recal them again to your mind, whes per- 
haps they are vaniſhed and loſt.” And here I think Mr: Zecke's method of adyerſa- 
ria or common places, which he deſcribes-in the end of )the-firſt volume ot his poſt- 
humous works, is the beſt 3, uſing. no learned method at all, ſetting down things as 
they occur, leaving a diſtinct page for each ſubject, and making an index to 
the pages. (LOO TUOY n 1 n bun i 
At che end bffevery weck, or month, or year, you may review your remarks ſor 
theſe reaſons: Eirſt, to judge of your own improvement, when you ſhall find that 
many of your younger collections are either weak and trifling; or if they are juſt 
and proper, yet they are grown now ſo familiar to you, that you will thereby ſee 
your own advancement in knowledge, And in the next place, what remarks you 
find there worthy of your riper gbſervation, you may note them with a marginal 
ſtar, inſtead of tranſcribing them, as being, worthy of your ſecond year's review, 
when the others are neglected ®, 1 

To ſhorten ſomething of chis labour, if the books which you read are your own, 
mark with a pen, or pencil, the moſt conſiderable things in them | which you deſire 
to remember. Thus you may read 2 book ne oped time over 9 half the 
trouble, by your eye running over the paragraphs which your pencil has noted. 
It is but a very weak objection againſt this, practice to ſay, I ſhall il my, book ; 
for I perſuade my ſelf, that you did not buy it as a bookſeller, to ſell it again for 
gain, but as a ſcholar, to improve your mind by it; and if the mind be im- 
proved, your advantage is abundant, though your yields leſs money to your 


Direction III. 


ein; sel, wo ang bis HE: 1 let Zei itt 1 
Note, This advice of writing, marking, and reviewing your marks, refers chiefly to thoſe occaſional no- 
tions L N either in reading or ur. ; Bt when you are directly and proſeſſedly purſuing 
any ſubjeQ of knowledge in a good ſyſtem in your younger years, the ſyſtem itſelf is your common place- 
book, and muſt be entirely reviewed. The ſame may be ſaid concerning any treatiſe which cloſely, ſuc- 
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Direction III. As you proceed both in learning and in life, make a.wiſe obſerva - 
tion what are the ideas, what the diſcourſcs and the parts of knowledge that have 
oem wore or leſs uſeful to yourſelf or others. In our younger years, while we are 
xraiſbiog our minds with a treaſure of ideas, our experience is but ſmall, and our 
judgment weak ; it is therefore impoſſible at that age to determine aright concern- 
the real advantage and uſefulneſs of many things we learn. But when age and 
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experience have matured your judgment, then you will gradually drop the more 
uſeleſs part of your younger furniture, and be more ſolicitous to retain that which 
is moſt neceſſary for your welfare in this life, or a better. Hereby you will come 
to make the ſame complaint that almoſt every learned man has done after long ex- 

lence in ſtudy, and in the affairs of human life and religion: . Alas! how many 
8 and days, and months, have 1 loſt in purſuing ſome parts of learning, and 
in reading ſome authors, which have turned to no other, account, but to inform me 
that they were not worth my labour and purſuit! Happy the man who has a wiſe 
tutor to conduct him through all the ſciences in the firſt years of his ſtudy ; and who 
has a prudent friend always at hand to point out to him, from experience, how 
much of every ſcience is worth his purſuit! And happy the ſtudent that is fo wiſe as 
to follow ſuch advice ! n | 


Direction IV. Learn to acquire a government over your ideas and your Go | 
that they may come when they are called, and depart when they are bidden. 
are ſome thoughts that riſe and intrude upon us while we ſhun them; there are 
others that fly from us, when we would hold and fix them. 
If the ideas which you would willingly make the matter of your preſent medi- 
tation are ready to fly from you, you mult be obſtinate in the purſuic of them by 
an habit of fixed meditation; you muſt keep your ſoul to the work, when it is 
ready to ſtart aſide every moment, unleſs you will abandon yourſelf to be a ſlave to 
every wild imagination. It is a common, but it is an unhappy and a ſhameful thing, 
that every trifle that comes acroſs the ſenſes or fancy ſhould divert us, that a buzzing 
fly ſhould teaze our ſpirits, and ſcatter our beſt ideas: But we muſt learn to be deaf 
and regardleſs of other things, beſides that which we make the preſent ſubject of 
our meditation : And in order to help a wandering and fickle humour, it is uſeful 
to have a book or paper in our hands, which has ſome proper hints of the. ſubject 
that we deſign to purſue, We mult be reſolute and laborious, and ſometimes con- 
flict with ourſelves if we would be wiſe and learned. | | 
Yet I would not be too ſevere in this rule: It muſt be confeſſed there are ſea- 
ſons when the mind, or rather the brain is overtired or jaded with ſtudy or think- 
ing; or upon ſome other accounts animal nature may be languid or cloudy, and un- 
fit to aſſiſt the ſpirit in meditation; at ſuch ſeaſons, provided that they return not 
too often, it is better ſometimes to yield to the preſent indiſpoſition; for if nature 
entirely reſiſt, nothing can be done to the purpoſe, at leaſt in that ſubje&t or 
ſcience, Then you may think it proper to give yourſelf up to ſome hours of lei- 
ſure and recreation, or uſeful idleneſs; or if not, then turn your thoughts to 
ſome other alluring ſubject, and pore no longer upon the firſt, till ſome brighter or 
more favourable moments ariſe. A ſtudent ſhall do more in one hour, when all 
things concur to invite him to any ſpecial ſtudy, than in four hours, at a dull and 
improper ſeaſon, : . | 


I would 
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© I would alfs give the ſame advice, if ſome vain, or worthleſs, or fooliſh idea' will 
crowd itſelf Into your thoughts; and if you find that all your labour and wreſtlin 

cannot defend yourſelf” from. it, then divert the imporuinity'of that Which' offinds 
you by turning your thoughts to ſome entertaining fübject, that may amuſe u little 
"nd e non 08. ee the eee eee 
in ſuch'a caſe, when che impertinent l, Werds ideas would divert from preſent 
duty, devotion and prayer have been very fucceſsful to overcome fuch obſtinate tou. 
blers of the peace and profit of the foul, 111 
If che natural genius and temper be too volatile, fickle and wandering, ſuch 
perſons ought in a more eſpecial manner to apply thiriſelves to mathematical earn 
ing, and to begin their ſtudies with arithmetick and geometry wherein new 
trüths, continually arifing to the mind out of the plaineſt and eaſieſt principles, 
will allure the thoughts with incredible pleaſure in the purſuit: This will give the 
ſtudent ſuch a delightful taſte of reaſoning, as will fix his attention to the ſingle ſub- 
Jet which he , purſues, and by degrees will cure the habitual Jevicy of his ſpirit; 
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let him not indulge an purſue theſe ſo far, as to denden the! prime ſtodies of 
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| Special rules to direct our conceptions of things. 


"A Great part of what has been already written is deſigned to lay a foundation 
I for thoſe rules, which may guide and regulate” our conceptions of things; 
this is our main buſineſs and defign in the firſt part of logick. Now if we can 
but direct our thoughts to a juſt and happy manner in forming our ideas of things, 
the other operations of the mind will not ſo eaſily be perverted ; becauſe moſt of 


our errors in judgment, and the weaknefs, fallacy and miſtake of our a enta- 
tion, proceed, from the darkneſs, confuſion, defect, or ſome other irregularity in 
I The rules to aſſiſt and direct our conceptions are theſe, 


. Conceive of things clearly and diſtinctly in their own natures. 

2. Conceive of things completely in all their parts. 5 | 

8. Conceive of things comprehenſively in all their properties and relations. 

4. Conceive of things extenſively in all their kinds, 
. Conceive of things orderly, or in a proper method. 
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H E rſt rule is this, Seek after a clear and diſtinct conception of things a8 
they are in their own nature, and do not content e with ——_— and 
ec eas, Where clearer are to be attained. ; 
There are ſome things indeed whereof diſlinct idem are ſearce utiinable; they 
ſeem to forpaſs rhe capacity of the underſtanding. in our preſent ſtate z ſuch are the 
notions of eternal, immenſe, infinite, whether this infinity be applied to number, 
as ag infinite multitude; to quantity, as infinite length, breadth; to powers and 
rfections, as ſtrength; wiſdom, or goodneſs infinite, Cc. Though mathematicians 
in their way demonſtrate ſeveral things in the doctrine of iofinites, yet there are ſtill 
ſome” inſolvable difficulties that attend the ideas of infinity, when it is applied to 
mind or body; and while it is in reality but an idea ever growing, we cannot have 
ſo clear and diſtinct a conception of it as to t us from miſtakes in ſome of our 
reaſonings about it. | 
{ There are many other things that belong to the material world, wherein the 
ſharpeſt philoſophers have never yet arrived at clear and diſtinct ideas, ſuch- as. the 
articular ſhape, ſituation, contexture, motion of the ſmall particles of minerals, 
netals, plants, &c. whereby their very natures and eſſences are diſtinguiſhed from 
each. other. Nor have we either Prev Ae inſtruments ſufficiently nice and accurate 
5 41 — them out. There are other things in the world of ſpirits wherein our ideas 
weep dark and confuſed, ſuch: as their union with animal nature, the way of 
theix ing on material bein and their converſe with each other. And though 
it is a laudable ambition to ſearch what may be known of theſe matters, yet it is 
a vaſt hindrance to the enrichment of our underſtandings, if we ſpend too much 
of our time and pains among infinites and unſearchables, and thoſe things for the 
inveſtigation whereof we are not furniſhed with proper faculties in the preſent ſtate. 
It is therefore of great ſervice to the true Ioproyement of the mind, to ng | 
well between knowables and unknowables. 
As far as things are knowable by us, it is of Selbe uſe to accuſtom ourſelves to 
clear-and diſtinct ideas. Now among many other occaſions of the darkneſs and 
miſtakes of our minds, there are theſe two things which moſt remarkably bring 
confuſion into our ideas. 

1. That from our infancy we have had che ideas of things Þ far connected with 
the ideas of words, that we = _—_—_— words for things, we 3 and confound 
one with the other. * - 

2, From our youngeſt years we tans been * ready: to-confider things. not fo 
much in their own natures, as in their various reſ to ourſelves, and chiefly to our 
ſenſes ; and we have alſo joined and mingled the ideas of ſome things, with any other 
ideas, to which they were not akin in their on natures. 

In order therefore to a clear and diſtinct knowledge of chings, we > muſt Sainte 
them of all theſe relations and mixtures, that we may contemplate them naked, and 
in their own natures : and diſtinguiſh the ſubject that we have in view from all 'other 
ſubjects whatſoever : Now to perform this well, we muſt here conſider the definition 
of words, and the definition of things, 
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Oy the definition of words or names, 


F we could conceive of things as angels and unbodied ſpirits do, without involv- 
ing them in thoſe clouds which words and language throw upon them, we 
ſhould ſeldom de in danger of ſuch miſtakes as are perpetually committed by us in 
the preſent ſtate 3 and indeed it would be of unknown advantage to us to accuſtom 
ourſelves to form ideas of things without words, that we might know them in their 
own proper natures. But ſince we muſt uſe words, both to learn and to commu- 
nicate moſt of our notions, we ſhould do it with juſt rules of caution. I have al- 
ready declared in part, how often and by what means our words become the occae 
fions of errors in our conceptions of things. To remedy ſuch inconveniencies, we 
muſt get an exact definition of the words we make uſe of, that is, we muſt deter- 
mine preciſely the ſenſe of our words, which is called the definition of the name. 
Now a definition of the name being only a declaration in what ſenſe the word is 
uſed, or what idea or object we mean by it, this may be expreſſed by any one or 
more of the properties. effects or circumſtances of that object which do. ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſh it from other objects: As if I were to tell what I mean by the word air, 
I may fay it is that thin matter which we breathe in and breathe out contimually z 
or it. is that fluid body in which the birds fly a little above the earth; or it is that 
iovifble matter which fills all near the earth, or which immediately encompaſſes 
the globe of earth and water. Soif I would tell what I mean by light, I would ſay, it is 
that medium whereby we ſee the colours and ſhapes of things ; or it is that which 
diſtinguiſhes the day from the nigbt. If I were aſked what I mean by religion, I 
would anſwer, it is a collection of all our duties to God, if taken in a ſtrict and 
limited ſenſe z but if taken in a large ſenſe, it is a collection of all our duties both 
to God and man. Theſe are called the definitions of the name. h 
Note, In defining the name there is no neceſſity that we ſhould be acquainted with 
the intimate eſſence or nature of the thing: for any manner of deſcription that 
will but ſufficiently acquaint another perſon what we mean by ſuch a word, is a ſub 
ficient definition fie e name. And on this account, a ſynonymous word, or a 
mere negation of the contrary, a tranſlation of the word into another tongue, or a 
grammatical explication of it, is ſometimes ſufficient for this purpoſe ; as if one 
would know what I mean by a ſphere, I tell him it is a globe; if he aſk what is 2 
triangle, it is that which has three angles ; or an oval is that which has the ſhape 
of an egg. Dark is that which has no ligbt: Aſthma. is a difficulty of breathing z 
a diaphoretick medicine, or a ſudorifick, is ſomething that will provoke ſweating 3 
and an inſolvent is a man that cannot pay his debts. r 
Since it is the deſign of logick, not only to aſſiſt us in learning but in teaching 
alſo, it is neceſſary that we ſhould be furniſhed with ſome particular directions relating 
to the definitions of names, both in teaching and learning. . 
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DireQion l. AVE a care of making uſe of mere words, inſtead of ideas, 
that is, ſuch words as have no meaning, no definition belonging 
to them: Do not always imagine that there are ideas whereſoever there are names: 
For though mankind hath ſo many millions of ideas more than they have names, 
yet ſo fooliſh and laviſh are we, that too often we uſe ſome words in mere waſte, 
and have no ideas for them; or at leaſt, our ideas are ſo —_— ſhattered and 
confuſed, broken and blended, various and unſettled, that th 2 ſignify N 
toward the improvement of the underſtandin Tou will eat deal of rea- 
ſon tor this remark, if you read the popiſh 8 the 1 ick divines, 

Never reſt ſatisfied therefore with mere words which "oP. not fron belonging to 
them, or at leaſt no ſettled and determinate ideas. Deal not in ſuch empty ware, 
whether you are a learner or a teacher; for hereby ſome perſons have made them- 
ſelves rich in words, and learned in their own eſteem ; whereas in reality their un- 
derſtandings have been » and they knew nothing, 

Let me give, for in ſome of thoſe writers or talkers who deal mych in 
the words nature, fate, luck, chance, Tr power, life, fortune, inſtinct, &. 
and that even in the moſt calm and inſtructive parts of their diſcourſe z though nei · 
ther they themſelves nor their hearers have any ſettled pong Fr under thoſe words; 
and thus they build up their reaſonings, and infer what ſc, with an ambi- 
tion of the name of learning or of ſublime elevations in 4; whereas in — 
ou do but amuſe themſelves and their admirers with 8 words of vani 

erſtanding neither what they ſay, nor whereof they affirm. t this ſort of 
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tenders to philoſophy or ſenſe grow fond of this fort of learning, 
they date an confound e but fall under the neglect of 
— he epicureans are guilty of this fault, when they aſcribe the formation of 
this * to chance: The ariſtotelians, when they ſay, Nature abhors a vacuum: 
. ar of fate, which is ſuperior to the And the 
ſters when they their ill-· luck, or hope for the favours o fortune. Whereas, 
if they would tell us, that by the word nature they mean the properties of any 55% 
ing, or the order of things eſtabliſhed ar the creation; has by joe word pv they 
intend the decrees of God, or the neceſſary connexion and influence of ſecond 
cauſes and effects ; if by the word luck or chance they ſignify the abſolute negation 
of any determinate cauſe, or only their ignorance of any ſuch cauſe, we ſhould know 
how to converſe with them, and to aſſent to, or diflent from their opi opinion. But 
make a 7 with fe which have no fixed 
n never t. 


white they flutter in the dark, a 
denn. they talk to the wind, an b 

© make ahh ee 6 lainer by intances borrowed from the pe. 
ripatetick philoſophy, which wil taught once in all the ſchools. fan- 
cies he has the true reaſon, Ne 
ber will draw feathers or ſtra ws, and the loadſtone draw iron when he xa om 
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the ſubſtantial ſorms of thoſe various bodies. He imagines that he has explained 
why the Joadſtone?s T north pole, ſhall repel the north end of a magnetick needle, 
and attract the ſouth; when he affirms, that this is done by its ſympathy, with one 
end of it, and its antipathy againſt the other end. Whereas in truth, all theſe names 
of ſympathy, ety h ſubſtantial forms and qualities, when they are put for the 
cauſes of theſe. effects in bodies, are but hard words, which only expreſs a learned 
and pompous ignorance of the true cauſe of natural appearances z and in this ſenſe 
ALE mere words without ideas. Wan 
II dis will evidently appear if one aſk me, why a concave mirror or convex glaſs 
will burn wood in the fun- beams, or why a wedge will cleave it ? and 1 ſhould tell 
him, it is by an uſtorious quality in the mirror or'glaſs,” and by a cleaving power in 
the wedge, ariſing from a certain unknown ſubſtantial form in them, whence they 
derive theſe qualities ; or if he ſhould aſk me why a clock ftrikes, and points to the 
hour? and I ſhould ſay, it is by an indicating form and ſonorifick quality; whereas 
I ought to tell him how the ſun-beams are collected and united by a burning glaſs ; 
whence the mechanical force of à wedge is derived; and what are the wheels and 
ſprings, the pointer and hammer, and bell, whereby a clock gives notice of the 
time, both to the eye and the ear. But theſe uſtorious and cleaving powers, ſonorous 
and indicating forms and qualities, do either teach the enquirer nothing at all but 
what he knew before, or they are mere words without ideas . ua 
And there is many a man in the vulgar and in the learned world, who imagines 
himſelf deeply ſkilled in the controverſies of divinity, whereas he has only furniſh- 
ed himſelf with a parcel of ſcholaſtick or myſtick words, under ſome of which the 
authors themſelves had no juſt ideas; and the learner when he hears, or pronounces 
them, hath ſcarce any ideas at all. Such fort of words ſometimes have become 
matters of immortal contention, 'as though the aber could not ſtand without them; 
and yet the zealot perhaps knows little more of them than he does of ſhibboleth, 
or higgaion, ſelah. ade, xii. 6. Pſal. ix. 156. inn n uber 
Tet here I would lay down this caution, that there are ſeveral objects of which 
we have not a clear and diſtin idea, much leſs an adequate or comprehenſive: one, 
and yet we cannot call the names of theſe things words without ideas; ſuch are the 
infinity and eternity of God himſelf, the union of our own ſoul and body, the union 
of the divine and human natures in Jeſus Chrift, the operation of the holy Spirit on 
the mind of man, &c. Theſe ought not to be called words without ideas, for there 
is ſüfficient evidence for the reality and certainty. of the exiſtence of their objects; 
though there is ſome confuſion in our cleareſt conceptions of them; and our ideas of 
them, though imperfe&, are yet ſufficient to converſe about them, ſo far as we have 
need, and to determine ſo much as is neceſſary for our own faith and practice. 


Direction II. 


I Note, Some writers call that the ſouth-pole of a loadſtone which attrads che ſouth-end of the nee- 
dle; but 1 chooſe to follow thoſe who call it the north-pole. ('S f 7. 185 8 
1 Tt may be objected here, And what does the iloſopher, with all his detail of matbema- 
tical numbers and diagrams, do more than this toward the ſolution of theſe difficulties > Does he not de- 
ſcribe gravity by a certain unknown force, whereby bodies tend downward to the center ? Hath he found 
the certain and mechanical reaſons of attraction, magnetiſm, &c?” I anſwer, That the moderns have 
found a thouſand things by applying mathematicks to natural philoſophy, which the ancients were igno- 
rant of ; and hen they uſe any names of this kind, wiz. gravitation, attraction, c. they uſe them on- 
ly to ſigniſy, that there are ſuch effefts and ſuch cauſes, with a frequent confeſſion of their ignorance © 
the true ſprings of them: They do not pretend to make theſe words ſtand for the real cauſes of things, 
as though they thereby aſſigned the true philoſophical ſolution of theſe difficulties ;- for in this ſenſe they 

fill be words without ideas, whether in the mouth of an old philoſopher or a new one. 
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, Direon 11. Do nor ſupgols that. the, natures or eſſences of things' always differ 
from one another, as much as their names do. There are various purpoſes in human 
life, for which we put verꝝ different names on the ſame thing, or on things whe 
natures are near akin ; and thereby oftentimes, by (makin a new nominal ſpec: 
we are ready to deceive ourſelves with the idea of another rea Ker of beings A 
thoſe, whoſe underſtandings are led away by the mere ſound of words, faticy tlie 
bone of "_ things to be very different whoſe names are ſo, and jadge of them 
accordingly, bet a | ; A Ba 91: 
©. I may, borrow, a remarkable inſtance. for my 8 out of every gar- 
den, which contains a variety of plants in it. Fn or; all plants agree in Nis, 
that they have a root, a ſtalk, leaves, buds, bloſſoms and ſeeds: But the gardener 
ranges them under very different names, as though they were really different kinds 
of beings, merely becauſe of the different uſe — ſervice to which they are applied 
by men: As for inſtance, thoſe plants whoſe roots are eaten ſhall appropriate t 
name of roots to themſelves ; ſuch are carots, turnips, radiſhes, Fc. If the leaves 
are of chief uſe to us, then we call them herbs; as ſage, mint, thyme: If 
leaves are eaten raw, they are termed ſalad; as lettuce, purſlain : If boiled, 
become pot-herbs ; as ſpinage, coleworts; and ſome of thoſe ſame plants, which are 
pot · herbs in one family, are ſalad in another, If the buds are made our food, they 
are called heads, or tops; ſo _cabbage-heads, heads of aſpa and artichokes. 
If the bloſſom be of moſt importance, we call it a flower; ſuch are daiſies, tulips, 
and carnations, hich are the mere bloſſoms of thoſe, plants. If the huſk or ſeeds 
are eaten, they are called the fruits of the ground, as peaſe, beans, ſtrawberries c. 
If any part of the plant be of known and common uſe to us, in medicine, we call 
it a phyſical herb, as carduus, ſcurvy - graſs; but if we count no part uſeful; we 
call it a weed, and throw it out of the garden; and yet perhaps our next neighbour 
knows: ſome valuable property and uſe. of it ; be plants it in his garden, and 
gives it the title of an herb, or a flower. You fee here how ſmall is the real 
diſtinction of theſe ſeveral plants, conſidered in, their general nature as the lef- 
ſer vegetables: Yet what very different ideas we vulgarly form concerning them, 
and make different ſpecies of them, chiefly, becauſe of the different names given 


o 
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Now when things are ſet in this clear light, it appears how ridicolods it would be 
for two, perſons to contend, whether dandelion. be an herb, or a weed; whether it 
be a pot: herh or ſalad ; when by rhe cuſtom or fans of different families, this one 
plant obtains all theſe names according to the feyeral uſes of it, and the value that 
is put upon it. an N oi — 
5 — ere, that I find no manner of fault with the variety of names which are 
given to ſeveral pony according to the various uſes we make of them. But I would - 
not have our judgments impoſed, upon hereby, to think that theſe mere nominal 
ſpecies, v. herbs, ſalad, and weeds, become three really different ſpecies of bet 
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ings, on oh account, that they have different names and uſes. But I proceed to 
er inſtanee s.. | | * | - * 
It has been the cuſtom of mankind, when they have been angry with any thing, 
to add a new ill name to it, that they may conyey thereby a hateful idea of it, 
though the nacure of the ching ſtill abides the ſame. 80 the fegt call the prot 
ſtants hereticks,: A profane perſon. calls a man of piety a precilian : And in the 
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times of the civil war in the laſt century, the royaliſts called the pa 
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icks, roundheads, and ſectaries. And they in requital called the royaliſts, ma- 
2 5 But the partizans on each fide were really neither better nor worke for 

„ MC I} ME eee eee, , 
It bas alſo been à frequent practice on the other hand, to put new fuvourable 
names upon ill ideas, on purpoſe to take off the odium of them. But notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe flattering names and titles, a man of profuſe generoſity is but a ſpend- 
mor z a natural ſon is a baſtard fill; a gallant is an adulterer, and a lady of plea- 
ſure is a whore. ONE wh | 


Direction III. Take heed of believing the nature and effence of two or more things 
to be certainly the fame, becauſe they may have the ſame name given them. This 
bas been an unhappy and fatal occaſion of a thouſand miſtakes in the natural, in the 
civil, and in the religious affairs of life, both amongſt the vulgar and the learned. 
T ſhall give two or three inſtances, chiefly in the matters of natural philoſophy, hav- 
ing hinted ſeveral dangers of this Kind relating to theology in the foregoing diſcourſe 

concerning equivocal words. | | | | * 
Our elder philoſophers have generally made uſe of the word foul to ſignify that 
principle whereby a plant grows, and they called it the vegetative foul : The prin- 

ciple of the animal motion of a brute has been likewiſe called a ſou}, and we 

been taught to name it the ſenſitive ſoul : They have alſo given the name ſoul ro 
that ſuperior 88 in man, whereby he thinks, Judges, reaſons, Fr. and though 
they diſtinguiſhed this by the honourable title of the rational ſoul, yet in common 
Iiſeourſe and writing we leave out the words vegetative, ſenſitive, and rational; and 
make the word ſoul ſerve for all theſe principles: Thence we ate led early into this 
imagination, that there is a ſort of ſpiritual being in plants and in brutes, like that 
in men, Whereas if we did but abſtract and ſeparate theſe things from words, and 
"mpare the cauſe of growth in a r; with the cauſe of reaſoning in man, without 
. Toul, we ſhall never think that thefe two principles were at all like one 
another; nor ſhould we perhaps ſo eaſily and peremptorily 'conclude, that brutes 

need an intelligent mind to perform their animal actions. | 
Another inſtance may be the word life, which being attributed to plants, to 
brutes, and to men, and in each of them aſcribed to the ſoul, has very eaſily be- 
trayed us from our infancy into this miſtake, that the ſpirit or mind, or thinking 
rinciple, in man, is the ſpring of v tive and animal life to his body : whereas 
it is eyident, that if the ſpirit or thinking principle of man gave life to his animal 
nature, the way to ſave men from dying would not be to uſe medicines, but to per- 

ſuade the ſpirit to abide in the body. | 8. Fr 0 
. I might derive a third inſtance from the word heat; which is uſed to fignify the 
ſenſation we have when we are near the fire, as well as the cauſe of that ſenfation 
which is in the fare itſelf ; and thence we conclude from our mfancy, that there is a 
ſore of heat in the fire reſembling our own ſenſation, or the heat which we feel: 
hereas in the fire there is nothing but little particles of matter, of ſuch particular 
ſhapes, ſizes, ſituations and motions as are fitted to imprefs fuch motions on our fleſh 
or nerves as excite the ſenſe of heat. Now if this cauſe of our ſenſation in the fire 
had been always called by a diſtin name, perhaps we had not been fo rooted in this 
miſtake, that the fire is hot with the ſame fort of heat that we feel. This will appear 
with more evidence, when we conſider that we are ſecure from the ſame miſtake 
where,there have been two different names allotted to our ſenſation, and to the cauſe 
of it; as, we do not ſay, pain is in the fire that burns us, or in the knife that curs 
Ky | and 
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and wounds ys 4 for we call it burning in che fire, cutting in the knife, and pain 
only when it is in ourſelves. | [ S063 ont 
5 Nu erous inſtances of this kind might be derived from the words ſweet, ſour, 
Joud; ſhrill, and almoſt all the ſenſible qualities, whoſe real natures we miſtake from 
our very infancy, and we are ready to { them to be the ſame in us, and in the 
—̃—v— 
are applied alſo to ſignify t unknown id motions | 

wh excite and cauſe thoſe ſenſations, 


Direction IV. In converſation ee e t to find out the true ſenſe, or 

diſtinct idea, which the ſpeaker or writer to his words; and 

words which are the chief ſubject of his diſcourſe. As far as poſſible take 

Lon more or fewer ideas into one word, than the perſon did when 

Jonas and endeavour that your ideas of every word may be the ſame as his 
en you will judge better of what he ſpeaks or writes. | 

It is for want of this that men quarrel in the dark ; and that there are 
contentions in the ſeveral ſciences, and eſpecially in divinity. Multicudes 
ariſe from a miſtake of the true ſenſe or complete meaning, in which words 
by the writer or ſpeaker z and hereby ſometimes they ſeem to agree, 
really differ in their ſentiments ; and ſometimes they ſeem to differ when 
agree, Let me give an inſtance of both. 

When one man by the word chureh ſhall underſtand all that believe 
and another by the word church means only the church of Rome ; 
afſent to this propoſition, There is no ſalvation out of the church, 
ward ſentiments may be widely different. 

Again, if one writer ſhall affirm that virtue added to faith is ſufficienc 
a chriſtian, and another ſhall as zealouſly deny this propoſition, they ſeem to differ 
widely in words, and yet perhaps they may both really agree in ſentiment : If by 
the word virtue, the affirmer intends our whole duty to God and man; and the de- 
nier by the word virtue means only courage, or at moſt our duty toward our neighs- - 
bour, without including in the idea of it the duty which we owe to God. . | 

Many ſuch fort of contentions as theſe are, if traced to their original, will be 
found to be mere logomachies, or ſtrifes and quarrels about names and words, and 
vain janglings, as the apoſtle calls them in his firſt letter of advice to Timotby, . 
In order therefore to attain clear and diſtin ideas of what we read and hear, we 
muſt ſearch the ſenſe of words; we muſt conſider what is their original and derwa- 
tion in our own or foreign languages; what is their common ſenſe amoagt man- 
kind, or in other authors, eſpecially fuch as wrote in the ſame country, in the fame 
— about the ſame time, and upon the ſame ſubjects: We muſt conſider in what 

ſe the fame author uſes any particular word or phraſe, and that when he is diſ- 
courſing on the ſame matter, and eſpecially about the ſame parts or paragraphs of 
bis writing: We muſt conſider whether the word be uſed in a ſtrict and limited, 
or in a large and general ſenſe ; whether in a literal, in a Ggurative, or in a pro- 
phetick ſenſe; whether it has any ſecondary idea annexed to it beſides the primary 
or chief ſenſe. We muſt enquire farther, what is the ſcope and deſign of the writer; 
and what is the connexion' of that ſentence with thoſe that go before it, and 'thaſe 
which follow it. By thefe and other methods we are to fearch out the definition of 
names, chat is, the true ſenſe and meaning in which any author W 
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mord, which may be thę chief ſubject of diſcourſe, or may catty any conſiderable 
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1 Directiom V. When we communicate our notions to others; merely wit a deſign to 
inform and improve their knowledge, let us in the beginning of our diſcourſe, take 
care to adjuſt the definition of names whereſdever there is need of it; that is, to de- 
termine plainly what we mean by the chief words which are the ſuhject of our dif- 
courſe z and be ſure always to keep the ſame ideas, whenſqever we uſe the ſame 
words, | unleſs we give due notice of the change. This will have a very large and 
app influence, in ſecuring not only! others but ourſelves; too from confuſion and 
niſtakr ; for even writers and ſpeakers themſelves, for want of due watchfulneſs, 
ae ready to affix different ideas to their on words, in different parts of their 
diſcourſes, and hereby bring perplexity into their own reaſonings, and confound 
their / NHrers dt at, at win be hrs tn 107.2643 ieee: eee 
It is by an obſervation of this rule that mathematicians have ſo happily ſecured 
themſelves, and the ſciences which they have profeſſed, from wrangling and contro- 
verſy x becauſe whenſoever. in the progreſs of their treatiſes they have occaſion to 
uſe a; new and unknown word, they always define it, and tell in what ſenſe they 
hall take it 3 and in many of their writings you find a heap of definitions at the ve- 
ry beginning. Now if the writers of natural philoſophy and morality had uſed the 
ſame accuracy and care, they had effectually ſecluded a multitude of noiſy and fruit- 
: Teſs debates out of their . ſeveral, provinces :. Nor had that ſacred theme of divinity 
been perplexed with ſo many intricate diſputes, nor the church of Chrif been torn 
to pieces by ſo many ſects and factions, if the words grace, faith, ri hteouſneſs, re- 
pentance, juſtification, worſhip, church, biſhop, preſbyter, &c, had been well de- 
-fined, and their ſignifications adjuſted, as near as poſſible, by the uſe of thoſe words 
in the new teſtament z, or at leaſt, if every writer had told us at firſt in what ſenſe, he 
would uſe thoſe words. ; TRA PAL bet wont! 281411 Kg 231 UTR HOW, WM 


Direction VI. In your. own ſtudies, as well as in the communication of your thoughts 
to others, merely for their information, avoid ambiguous and equivocal terms as much 
as poſſible. Do not uſe ſuch words as have two or three definitions of the name be- 
longing to them, that is, ſuch words as have two or three ſenſes, where there is any 
danger of miſtake. Where your chief buſineſs is to inform the judgment, and to 
explain a matter, rather than to perſuade or affect, be not fond of expreſſing your- 
ſelves in figurative language, when there are any proper words that ga the ſame 
idea in their literal ſenſe. It is the ambiguity of names, as we have often ſaid, that 
brings almoſt infinite confuſion into our conceptions of things. 10 | 
But where there is a neceſſity of uſing an ambiguous word, there let double care 
be uſed in defining that word, and declaring in what ſenſe you take it. And be ſure 
to ſuffer no ambiguous word ever to come into your definitions. 


Direction VII. In communicating your notions, uſe every word as near as poſſible in 
the ſame ſenſe in which mankind commonly uſes it; or which writers that have gone 
before you have uſually affixed to it, upon condition that it is free from ambiguity. 
Though names are in their original merely arbitrary, yet we ſpould always keep 
to the eſtabliſhed meaning of them, unleſs. great neceſſity; require the alteration; 
for when. auy word bas been uſed to ſignify an idea, that old idea, will recur in the 
918 min 
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mind when the word is heard or read, rather than any new idea which we may faſten 
to it. And this is one reaſon why he amn of names ſhould be « nged 
as little as poſſible. nd 
But I add farther, that though a word entirely new, intpodoted Into a language, 
may be affixed: to what idea you ag: Tory yet an old word ought never to be fixed 
an unaccuſtomed idea, without juſt and evident neceſſity, or without preſent or pre- 
vious notice, left we introduce thereby a licence for all manner of pernicious equlvo- 
and falſhoods ; as for inſtance, when an idle boy who has not ſeen his bool 
ante morning ſhall tell his maſter that he has learned his leſſon, he can never ex- 
g hiowſelf by ſaying, that by the word leſſon he meant his breakfaſt, and by the 
word learn he meant cating z ſurely this would be conſtrued a  Jownrighs: he, and 
his fancied wit would dard; procure his pardon. 4 

la uſing an ambiguous word, which has been uſed i in Arent kite,  weimay 
chooſe what we think the moſt proper ſenſe, as I have done, page 44, in ple Ay 
poles of the loadſtone, north or ſouth, 

And when a word has been uſed in two or three ſenſes, and has made a 8 in- 
road for error upon that account, it is of good ſervice to drop one or two of thoſe 
ſenſes, and leave it only one remaining, and affix the other ſenſes or ideas to other 
words. So the modern philoſophers, when they treat of the human foul, they call 
it the mind or mens humana, and leave the word anima or ſoul to Hgnify the prin- 
ci} le =o life and motion in mere animal bein 
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1 Exception. There is one ab, e age at bag Ma Sabel the 
definition of words, may be in ſome meaſure diſpenſed with ; and that is, when 
ſtrong and rooted prejudice hath eſtabliſhed ſome favourite word or phraſe, and as 
uſed it to expreſs ſome miſtaken notion, or to unite ſome inconſiſtent ideas; 
then ĩt is ſometimes much eaſier to lead the world into truth by indulging their fond. bad 
neſs for a phraſe, and by angie and applying new ideas and notions to their fa- 
vourite word; and this is much ſaler alſo 4 to awaken all their paſſions by rejeft- 
ing both their old words, and phraſes, and notions, and introducing all new at 
once: Therefore we continue to ſay, There is heat in the fire, there is coldneſs in 
ice, rather than invent new words to expreſ the powers which are in fire or ĩce; to 
excite the ſenſations of heat or cold in us. For the fame . „„ wor _ 
raſes, which are leſs pro may be continued in theology, hi e are 
on clearer ideas with Law quilt ee and oe, dun if un arempe were mack to 
change all their beloved forms of eq K. 
In other caſes, theſe logical Get ſhould generally be obſerved, and diffrent 
natures affixed to different Ideas, 17:31! + > eim: 
Here I cannot but take occaſion; to! e that it ws confidant 
any language to have a variety of new words introduced into it, that where in courſe of 
time ne objects and new ideas ariſe, there may be new words and names aſſigned to 
them: And alſo where one ſingle name has ſuſtamed two or three ideas in time paſt, 
_ W n.,, by being affixed to ſome of thoſe i +12 
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This practice would by degrees take away part of the uncertainty n. 
ie this rreſba 1 cage bot © 3 


that it has been abun- 
dantly enriched with the tranſlation of words from all our 9 nations, as well 
as from ancient languages, and theſe words have been as it were enfrahchiſed. 


amongſt us; for french, latin, greek and german names will Sant CAT as 


well as words that are ancientiy and entirely englilh, 

It may not be amiß to mention in this place, that as te detefminaüon of the f 

ſenſe in which any word is uſed, is called the definition of the name, fo 

the enumeration of the various ſenſes of an equivocal word, is ſometimes called the 

en e e and for this purpoſe good diftionarics ate of er- 
e, 

This Aiftin&tion of the name or word i greatly y neceſſary in argume ntation or diſ- 

e Fong rguinent is uſed, 3 — — 

es 


of ſome word or phraſe in it, od Jews in what ſenſe K bee, mad in Wher | 
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s there is much conkulion introduced intd our ideas, by reef le 
words to which they are affixed, ſo the mingling our ideas with each other 
hay, caution, is a farther occaſion whereby they d 38 5 — f 
born and bred up amongſt and equipage, notions of birth 
nd quality, conſtantly 3 Joins = all theſe with the idea of herſelf, and ſhe 
— — theſe to be eſſential to her nature, and as it were neceſſary to her being; 
thence ſhe is tempted to look upon menial ſervants, and the loweſt rank of mankind, 
as another ſpecies of beings quite-diftint from herſelf. A plough· boy, that Bas 
never travelled beyond his own village, and has ſcen nothing but-thatched: houſes. 
and his pariſh church, is naturally led to imagine that thatch belongs to the very na- 
tore of à houſe, and that that muſt be a church which is built of ſtone, and eſpecially 
if it has a ſpire upon it. A child whoſe uncle has been exceſſwe and his 
ſchoolmaſter very ſcyere, eaſily believes that fondneſs always belongs | to: undies; and 
that ſeverity is eſſential to maſters or inſtructors. He has ſeen alſo ſoldiors with ruth 
coats, or miniſters with long black gowns, and therefore he perſuades himſelf thut 
theſe garbs are eſſential to 8 and that he is not a miniſter who has not 
1 black gown, nor ean he be a ſoldier Tho is not dreſſed i in red. It woukd de | 
well if all ſuch miſtakes ended with childhood. 

It might be alſo ſubjoined, that our complex ideas "Lol af not only by: | 
uniting or blending-tegether more ſimple or ſingle ideas than really belong to them, 
as in the inſtances juſt mentioned; but obſcutity and confuſion ſometimes come up- 
on our ideas alſo, for want of uniting a ſufficient nuinber of fingle-ideas to make 
the complex one: So if I conceive of a leopard only as a-ſpotted- beaſt, this does 
not diſtinguiſh it from a tiger or a lynx, nor from many or horſes, which are 
ſpotted too; and therefore a leopard muſt have ſome moce:1 eas added to-complere 
and diſting wiſh it. 

I grant that it s lege 2nd free acquaintance wich he works; a watchful obſer- 
vation and diligent fearch into the nature of things — 
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kind of errors: The rules of logick are not ſufficient to do it: But yet the rules of 
logick- may inſtruct us by what means to diſtinguiſh one thing from another, and 
how to ſearch and mark out as far as may be the contents and hmits of the nature 
„ ans and thus may give us great aſſiſtance towards the remedy of theſe 
ml 

As the definition of names frees us from that confuſion which words introduce, fo 
2 definition of things will in ſome meaſure guard us againſt that confufion which 

d ideas have introduced: Far as a definition of name explains what any 
— means, ſo a definition of the thing explains what is the nature of that thing. 
2 3 form a definition of any thing we muſt put forth theſe three aof 
the min 

Firſt, Compare the thing to be defined with other thingy that are moſt like to it- 
ſelf, and ſee wherein its eſſence or nature TY them; and this is called the 
general nature or genus in à definition: So would define what wine 5 i 
compare it with other things like itſelf, naghr perry, &c. and you will | 
agrees eſſentially with them in this, that it is a ſort of juice. 

Secondly, Conſider the moſt remarkable and primary attribute, property, 
idea wherein this thing differs from thoſe other e 
that is its eſſential or ſpecifick difference: So wine differs from cider and and 
all other juices, in that it is preſſed from a grape. This may be called jts f 
nature, which diſtinguiſhes it from other juices. 

Thirdly, Join the general and ſpecial nature together, or, which is all one, ya 
genus and the difference, and theſe make up a definition, So the juice of a grape, 
or juice preſſed from grapes, is the definition of wine. 

So if I would define what winter is, I conſider. firſt wherein it agrees with other 
things which are moſt like it, namely, ſummer, ſpring, autumn, and I find they 
are all ſeaſons of the year; therefore a ſeaſon of the year is the Then I ob- 
ſerve wherein it differs from theſe, and that is in the ſhortneſs of the days; for it is 
this which does primarily 3 it from other ſeaſons; therefore this may be call- 
ed its ſpecial nature or its difference. Then by joining theſe together I make a 
definition. Winter is that ſeaſon of the year wherein = days are ſhorteſt, I con- 
feſs indeed this is but a ruder definition oi it, for to define it as an accurate aſtrono- 
mer I muſt limit the days, hours and minutes. 

After the ſame manner if we would explain or define what the pigture of a man is, 
we conſider firſt the genus or general nature of it, which is a repreſentation ; and 
herein it agrees with many other things, as a ſtatue, a ſhadow, a print, a verbal de- 
ſcription o = man, &c. Then we confider wherein it differs from theſe, and we 
find it differs from a verbal in that it is a repreſentation to the eye and 
not to the ear: It differs from a ſtatue in that it is a repreſenta ion upon a flat ſur- 
face, and not in a ſolid figure: It differs from a ſhadow in chat it is an abiding re- 
preſentation and not a fleeting one: It differs from a print or draught, becauſe it re- 
a the colours by paint as well as the ſhape of the object by delineation. Now | 

many or rather ſo few of theſe ideas put A as . juſt ſufficient to diſtin- 
_ picture from all other repreſentations, make ntial difference or is 
goon nature; and all theſe are included in 9a being * on a plain ſurface. 
chis to the genus, which is a repreſen thus you have the com- 


plete definition of the ure of a man, tamely, eee of + . 
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52 Lagick e Or, 'the.night uſe of ren. Part J. 
Niere it muſt bs obſerved; that when we ſpeak of the genus and difference 48 
compoling a definition, it muſt always be underſtood that the neareſt genus and the 
Fpecifick! difference are required. J N 
The next general nature or the neareſt genus muſt be uſed in a definition, becauſe 
it includes all the reſt as parts of its complex idea; as if I would define wine, I 
muſt ſay wine is a juice, e is the neareſt genus; and not ſay, wine is a liquid, 
which is a remote general nature; or wine is a ſubſtance, which is yet more remote, 
for juice includes both ſubſtance and liquid. Beſides, neither of theſe two remote 

eneral natures would make any diſlinction between wine and a thouſand other 
Tobſtances, or other liquids, a remote genus leaves the thing too much undiſ- 


tinguiſhed. 5 | 

J The ſpecifick difference is that primary attribute which diſtinguiſhes each ſpecies 
from one another, while they ſtand ranked under the ſame general nature or genus. 
Though wine differs from other liquids: in that it is the juice of a certain fruit, yet 
this is but a general or generick difference, for it does not diſtinguiſh wine from ci- 
der or perry; the ſpecifick difference of wine therefore is its preſſure from the grape; 
as cider is preſſed from apples, and perry from pears. e e ene 
Ins definitions alſo we muſt uſe the primary attribute that diftinguiſhes the ſpecies 
or ſpecial nature, and not attempt to define wine by its particular taſtes, or effects, 
or other properties, which are but ſecondary or conſequential, when its preſſure from 
the grape is the moſt obvious and primary diſtinction of it from all other juices. I 
1 5 in ſome caſes it is not ſo eaſily known which is the primary idea that diſtin- 
guiſhes one thing from another; and therefore ſome would as ſoon define winter by 
the coldneſs of the ſeaſon, as by the ſhortneſs of the days; though the ſhortneſs of 
the days is doubtleſs the moſt juſt, primary and phil ical difference between that 
and the other ſeaſons of the year, ſince winter days are always ſnorteſt, but not alwa 
the coldeſt; I add alſo, that the ſhortneſs of the days is one cauſe of the coldne 
but the cold is no cauſe of their ſhortneſs, es. 
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T H E ſpecial rules of a good definition, are theſe: 


Rule I. A definition muſt be univerſal, or 8 ſome call it, ad uate; that is, it 
muſt agree as ne the une, ſpecies or individuals that are included under the 
fame idea; fo the juice of a grape agrees to all proper wines, whether red, white, 
french, ſpaniſh, florence, Sc. Me HT, n weTnets 


Raule II. It muſt be proper and peculiar to the thing defined, and agree to that 
alone; for it is the very deſign of a definition effectually to diſtinguiſh one thing 
from all others: So the juice of a grape agrees to no other ſubſtance, to no other 
liquid, to no other being but wine. | 7 | 
FTbeſe two rules being obſerved, will always render a definition reciprocal ; with 
the thing defined; which is a ſcholaſtick way of ſpeaking, to ſignify that the defini- 
tion may be uſed in any ſentence in the place of the thing defined, ar they may be 
mutually affirmed concerning each other, or ſubſtituted in the room of each * 
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The. juice of chacgrpe is vine, or wine is the juice of the grape. And whereſoe- 
ver: theyword wide is uſed, you may put the juice of the grape inſtead of it, except 
when you conſider wine rather as a word than a thing, or it is mentioned in 

ſuch logical rules. Wt | | 
| i Shin dil , 
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. | plain ; for the deſign of it is to lead 
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Rule III. A definition ought to be clear a 
us iato the knowledge of the thing define. I d nail 
Hence it will follow, that the words uſed in a definition ought not to be doubt- 
fol, and equivocal, and obſcure, but as plain and eaſy as the language will afford: 
And indeed it is a general rule concerning the definition both of names and things, 
that no word ſhould be uſed in either of them, which has any darkneſs or difficulty 
in it, unleſs it has been before explained or define. | 
Hence it will follow alſo, that there are many things which cannot well be de- 


bite, blue: red: co bitte! E n en aH en 
We can of duration, that it 18 à continuance.in being, or à not ceaſing to de; 


things of a different kind. So the re- 
valence of brightneſs But rey. had knows hot and white better without theſe 


There are many other defin 
are very faulty by reaſon of their obſcurity 3 as motion is defined by them the act of 


Rule IV. It is alſo commonly preſcribed amongſt the rules of definition, that it "ry 
ſhould be, ſhort, ſo that it. muſt have no tautology in it, nor any words ſuperfluous. 
I confeſs definitions ought to be expreſſed in as few words as is conſiſtent with a clear 
and juſt explication of the nature of the thing defined, and a diſtinction of it from 
all other things beſide { But it is of much more. importance, and far better, that a 
definition ſhould explain clearly the ſubject we treat of, though the words be many, 
than to leave obſcuritities in the ſentence, by confining it. within too narrow limits, 
So in the definition which we have given of logick, that it is the art of uſing reaſon 
well in the ſearch. after truth and the communication of it to others, it has indeed 
many words in it, but it could not well be ſhorter. Art is the genus wherein it 
agrees with rhetorick, poeſy, arithmetick, wreſtling, ſailing, building, Cc. for all 
tneſe are arts alſo: But the difference or ſpecial nature of it 1s drawn from its objec, 
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bin 1. 


namely, 
ne 
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. reaſon y from the act uſing it well, eee 
the ſearch of truth, and erer c 
and explained in fewer ideas. 44 | 


V. If we add a fifth rule, it muſt be, that neither the thing defined, nor a mere 
ſynonymous name, ſhould make any part of the definition, for this would'be no 
explication of the nature of the thing; TIRE — 3 at Fr e 
Nr es nN af 


s KE C T 1 0 N Was fy 1 
Oljeroaing cue the dentin d- ee 1 ite! Y 


EFORE I part with this ſubject, 1 muſt propoſe ſeveral Mitral which 
Bis to the Fenition of things. 
| | Obſervation. There is no need that in definitions we ſhould be confined to one 
Fingle attribute or pro property, in order to expreſs the difference of the thing defined, 
for ſwmetitmes the effential difference conſiſts i bn two. or three ideas gr attributes. So 
a grocer is a man who buys and Tells. ſugar and plumbs and ſpices for 4 Fe A 2 
BY af = = with weights and wheels, Tat ſhews the hourof Ben h by} 
And if 1 were to define a repeating clock, 1 muſt add abt 1 by 
= 2 5 that ir alſo tepeats the hour. So that the true and primary eſſential 
of ſome complex ideas conſiſting in ſeveral diftin& properties, cannot be 
fed without conjunctive particles of ſpeech. 
tvation. There is no need that definitions ſhould always be poſitive, for 
Wits things differ from others merely b 1. defect of what others have; as if a chair 
de defined a fear for a fin "gle pe perſon with a back belonging to it, then a ſtool is a 
feat for a ſingle perſon without a back ; and a form is a ſeat for ſeveral perſons with- 
out a back : Theſe are negative 8ferences, So ſin is a want of conformity to the 
law of God; blindneſs is a N of ſight; a vagabond is a perſon without a home. 
Some ideas are negative, and their definitions ought to be ſo too, 
3d Obſervation. Some things may have two or more definitions, and each of them 
equally juſt and good; as a mile is the length of eight Wel or it is the third 
part of a league. Eternal is that which ever was and ever fall be 3 or it is that 
ich had no beginning and ſhall have no end. Man is uſually defined a rational 
W But it may . berrer to wn him d wa united to an animal of ſuch 
a , Or an animal of ſuch a peculiar unite to a ſ irit, or a bein com ed 
ef n Ang and a G ad * 6g 
#th'Obſervation. Where the eſſences of things are evident, and clearly diſtinct 
from each other, there we may be more exact and accurate in the Le of 
them: But where their eſſences approach near to each other, the definition is more 
difficult. A bird may be defined a feathered, animal with wings, a may be de- 
fined 6 large hollow building made to itt the ſea with fails : e if you aſk 
me 


A. 


. e iel u hd s 
rational:; the rationality of man ariſes from the mind to which the animal is united. 2. Becauſe if a 
it ſhould be united to a horſe and make it a rational bein bag. ſurely this would not be a man: It is evi- 


dent therefore that the muſt enter into the d n of 4 man to render it and perfect ; 
wort 5 Eon ew uit er dens re dee * 
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me to define ar hat, which is between à bird and a bœaſt, or to defing à berge and 
boy, a e © hone anda ſhip, it is much harder to define them, or to 
adjuſt t bounds of their eſſence. This is very evident in all monſt rous births and 
oh ular 1 of nature, as well as in many works of art, which partake ſo 

ſpecies and ſo much of another, — — which ſpe- 


N or to determine their ſpecifick difference, 
te rk th e e eee ee nn ee al de 


any 9 dounds: The « eſſences of * bg, ags do . — 
* in indivilibili, or in n ee indivigible point, as' ſome have imagined ; but 
by various degrees they nearer to, or differ more from ethers that are of 


a FOR Sy * Abl of he 
ar w ours yellow, arg ſufficiently diſtiagui 
FIPS ay the borders of the 2 arches they run into one another, fo that 


Rants ge how to limit the colours, nor whether to N or nee, 
green or 5 11 9 75 
ſervation. 'As the bigheſ or chef gemu's, namely, being and beuge 8 
192 Oblecrai becauſe there is. no genus ſy to them ; ſo neither can 4 
pay 1a individuals be well defined, 1 they have no eſſential 
from other N or their differenges are not known; and therefore iodi- 
vidual are only 10 deſoribed by their: particular circumſtances: So king Gearge is 
tiogaibes from all other men and other kings, by deſcribing him as the firſt - 
king of Great Britain. of the houſe, of Brunſwick ; and Waſtminſtrr- ball cee 
its fituation: and its uſe, Ac. 
That individual bodies end hardly have any eflential difference, at leaſt within che ; 


reach of our knowledge, may be made thus to appear; Meibufelab, when he was 


nine hundred and E years old, and perhaps worn out with age and-weakneſs, was 
the ſame perſon as hen he was in his full vigour of manhood, or when he was an 
infant, newly. borg,z but how far was his body the ſame? who can tell whether there 
was any, fibre, of his fleſh. or his hones that continued the fame throughout his whole | 
life t ar who. can determine which were thoſe fibres ? The ſhip in which Sir Francis - 
Drake ſailed round. the world might be new built and reſitted ſo often, that feu of 
the 75 timbers remained i and who can ſay whether it muſt be called the ſame ſhip | 
or no and what is its eſſantial difference? How ſhall. ve define. Sir Francis: Drake's 
5 on make a definition for Metbuſelab? ??? | 

a this head belongs that moſt difficult queſtion, bat is the principle of indivi- 
duation ? or what is it that makes any one thing the fame as it was ſome time before? 
This is to large and laborious an enquiry to dwell upon it in this place: Yet I 


cannot forbear to mention this hint, namely, Since our on bodies muſt riſe at the 


laſt day for us to receive rewards or ꝑpuniſhments in them, there may be perhaps 
ſome. original fibres of each human body, ſome. ſtamina; vite, or primeval ſeed. of 
life, which may remain. unchanged; through all che ſtages of life, death and the 
grave z theſe may become F and ſuſſicient 
to denominate it the ſame body. But if there be enen and ieee 0 
which diſtinguiſh every human body, they are known to God only. 
6th: Obſervation. Where we cannot find out the eſſonce or ieee of 
any ſpecies or kind of beings that we would define, we muſt content gurſelyes with 
a collection of ſuch chief parts or properties of it, as may beſt explain it ſo fat: as is 
wn, and beſt n it from ether things; Sd a is a flower which 

ha ns long yellow leaves, ound a little Let of feld 10 che might - an 


< 
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a-peculiar ſtalk, r. S0 eee en e eee 1 Ute Ang Hard. 
metul, next in weight to gold: If-we would define an elder. tree, We fight f ts 
one among the leffer trees, whoſe younger branches are Toft'and full ef Pich, ' whoſe 
leaves are jagged dr indented; and of ſuch a particular ſbape, and it bears large 
cluſters of mall black berries: So we muſt define water, earth, ſtone, 4 lion, an 
eagle, a ſerpent, and the greateſt part of nature? beige by # collecklon Se thbſe 
8 ae een obſervation ditiigaiſh'thern from all other thin . 

is is what Mr. Locke calls nominal eſſences, and nominal” definitions.” And in. 
deed: ſince” the eſſential differences of the various" fatutar beings or bodies bund 
about us ariſe from a peculiar ſhape; ſze, motion and firuation" of the ſmall Particles 
of which they are compoſed; and ſince we have no ſufficient method to inform us 
what theſe ate, we muſt be contented with ſuch à ſoft of deflnition of the bodies 
they compoſe 041 vill) nn TV d 10 erna $01 7350 zd 7 4.5 
Here note, that this ſort of definition; which'is made up dA mere collection of 
the moſt remarkable parts or properties, is called an imperfect definition or a de- 
ſeription 3 whereas the definition is called perfect, wien it ih 6dmnpeſea bf the 1 
tial differente, added to the general nature or genus. ae Fry (144514 4g 
_ -1tlv Obſervation,” The perfect definition of x Bee jc includes the definition: 
of the name whereby it is called,” for it informs us of! the ſenſr © mth ee 
word, and ſhews us what idea that word is affixed to! Bot the ddeRrfriofr « an 


names does by no weans include à perfect definition of the thing; for a8 W hay 
ſaldl before; ba mere ſynonymous word, à negation of the contfüry, Or the ment 
of any one or two diſtinguiſhing properties of the thing may be a ſufffcient 'defini- 
tion of the name. Let in thoſe caſes Where the eſſentiaf difference or eſſence of a 
ching is unknown, there d definition of the name by the chief properties, and a de- 
ſcription of the thing are much the fame. b 1 et ig ute ne pe e 
And here I think it neceſſary to take notice of one general ſentiment,” That fees 
to run through that excellent performante, Mr. Loth?'s effi of human underſtand- 
ing} and that is, „ That the eſſences of things are utterly unknown to us, and 
therefore all our pretences to diſtinguiſh the effences of things can reach nj ug 
than mere nominal eſſenoes ; 'or-w collection of ſuch properties as we know to ſome 
of which we affix particular names, and others we bundle up, ſeveral together: un- 
der obe name: And chat all our attempts to rank beings into different kinds of Tpe- 
cies can reach no farther than to make mere nominal ſpecies; and therefore: Sur 
definitions - of things are but mete nominal deſcriptions or definitions of the 
une 3:0 d aw 3 22 pop of gaz 900 F260 71693) 35; Wt, 22R VF. 20) © NOTE * 
Now that we may do juſtice to this great author, we ought to conſider that he 
confines this ſort of diſcourſe only to the eſſence of ſimple ideas, and to the eſſence 
of ſubſtances, as appears evident in the fourth and ſixth chapters of his third book; 
for he allows the names of mixed modes always to ſignify che real eſſences of their ſpe- 
cies, chap. v. land he acknowledges artificial things to have real diſtinct ſpecies; 
and that in the uiſtinction of their eſſences there is generally leſs confuſion and un- 
certainty than in natural, chap. wi. ſect. 40, 41. though it muſt be confeſſed that he 
ſcarce makes any diſtinction between the definition of the name and the definition of 
2 thing, — chap: iv. and ſometimes the current of his diſcourſe decties the 
owl eſſences in ſuch general terms as may juſtly give occaſion to 
n 145749 Tu ett en n to envi ng 10-22" " den BE! JOINT a 
{Ft muſt be granted, that the eſſenee of moſt of bur fimple ideas and the greateſt 
part of particular natural ſubſtances are inuch unknown to an 
4 12 0 | nt 
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eſſential difference of ſenſible qualities and of the various kinds of bodies, as I have 
ſaid before, lie beyond the reach of our underſtandings : We know not what makes 
the primary real inward diſtinctions between red, green, ſweet, ſour, &c, between 
wood, iron, oil, ſtone, fire, water, fleſh, clay, in their general natures, nor do 
we know what are the inward and prime diſtinctions between all the particular kinds 
or ſperies in the vegetable, animal, mineral, metallic, or liquid world of things. 
See philoſophical eſſays, Eflay 11. ſect. T. W Ae . 

But ſtill there is a very large field for the knowledge of the eſſences of things, 
and for the uſe of perfect definitions amongſt our complex ideas, the modal appear- 
ances and changes of nature, the works of art, the matters of ſcience, and be 
affairs of the civil, the moral and the religious life: And indeed it is of much more 
importance to all mankind to have a better acquaintance with the works of art for 
their own livelihood and daily uſe, with the affairs of morality for their behaviour in 
this world, and with' the matters of religion, that they may be prepared for the 
world to come, than to be able to give a perfect definition of the works of 
nature. 1 1 | 

If the particular eſſences of natural bodies are unknown to us, we may yet be 
good philoſophers, good artiſts, good neighbours, good ſubjects, and good chriſtians, 
without that Knowledge, and we have juſt reaſon to be content. cif} 

No that the eſſences of ſome of the modal appearances and changes in nature, 
as well as things of art, ſcience and morality are ſufficiently known to us to make 
perfect definitions of them, will appear by the ſpecimen of a few definitions of theſe 
things. ME | | ' 

Motion is a change of place. Swiftneſs is the paſſing over a long ſpace in a ſhort 
time. A natural day is the time of one alternate revolution of light and darkneſs, or 
it is the duration of ; twenty-four hours An eclipſe of the ſun is a defect in the ſun's 
tranſmiſſion of light to us by the moon interpoſing. Snow is congealed vapour. 
Hail is congealed rain. An * iſland is a piece of land riſing above the ſurrounding, 


Water. An bill is an elevated part of the earth, and a * ' is a piece of ground 


thick ſet with trees. An houſe is a building made to dwell in. A cottage. is a mean 
houſe in the country. A ſupper is that meal which we make in the evening. A triangle 
is a figure compoſed of three ſides. A gallon is a meaſure containing eight pints. A 
porter is a man who carries burdens for hire. A king is the chief ruler in a king-, 
dom. Veracity is the conformity of our words to our thoughts. Covetouſneſs is an 
exceſſiye love of money, or other poſſeſſions. Killing is the taking away the life 
of an animal. Murder is the unlawful killing of a man. Rhetoric is the art of 
ſpeaking in a manner fit to perſuade. Natural philoſophy is the knowledge of the 
properties of bodies and the various effects of them, or it is the Knowledge of the 
various appearances in nature, and their cauſes; and logick is the art of uſing our 
reafon-yells Ne, e i : ag linking 6 l: toit l 25 ig h li g 
Thus you ſee the eſſential differences of various beings may be known, and are 
borrowed from their qualities and properties, their cauſes, effects, objects, adjunct, 
ends, Sc. and indeed as infinitely various as the eſſences of things are, their definitions 
muſt ee have wary verieus ff,, ̃ũ Uf muuru'»‚, no png ng rattan th + 
Mp et UE HE Ing enen to un nich zul 2427 hf I ni i l G3 
Vol. V. Fr 1 te 0 1 * Stent my Frexs wages Alter 
Note, Ifland, hill, grove, are not deſigned here in their more remote and ſubſtantial natures, if I 
may ſo expreſs it, or as the matter of them is earth; for in this ſenſe we know not their eſſence, but only 


as conſidered in their modal appearances, whereby one of earth is diſtinguiſhed from another. The 
dame may be {aid of ſnow, hail Ce. 9 wm 


58 Logich : Or, the right uſe of reaſon. . ” Party 
After all it mult be confeſſed, that many logicians and philoſophers in: the former 
ages, have made too great a buſtle about the exactneſs of their definitions of things, 
and entered into long fruitleſs controverſies and very ridiculous debates in the ſeve- 
ral ſciences about adjuſting the logical formalities of every definition; whereas that 
ſort of wrangling is now grown very juſtly contemptible, ſince it is agreed that true 
learning and the knowledge of things depends much more upon a large acquaintanco 
with their various properties, cauſes, effects, ſubject, object, ends and deſigns, than 
it does upon the formal and ſcholaſtic niceties of genus and difference. 24; 


S 20-0. :T 1.0 . 
Of a complete conception of things. 


AVING dwelt fo long upon the firſt rule to direct our conceptions, and 
H given an account of the definition both of names and things in order to gain 
clear and diſtinct ideas, we make haſte now to the ſecond rule to guide our concep- 
tions, and that is, conceive of things completely in all their parts. « 705 
All parts have a reference to ſome whole : Now there is an old diſtinction which 
logical writers make of a whole and its parts into four ſeveral kinds, and it may be 
ouch > nel mention them here. Ren LOAD e 
1. There is a metaphyſical whole, when the effence of a thing is ſuid to conſiſt 
of two parts, the genus and the difference, that is, the general and the ſpecial na- 
ture, which being joined together make up a definition. This has been the ſubject 
of the foregoing ſections. | | nee ige 
2. There is a mathematical whole which is better called integral, when the ſeve- 
ral parts, which go to make up the whole are really diſtin& from one another, and 
each of them may ſubſiſt apart. So the head, the limbs and the trunk are the in- 
tegral parts of an animal body ; fo units are the integral parts of any large number; 
ſo theſe diſcourſes which I have written concerning perception, judgment, reaſoning 
and difpoſition, are the four integral parts of logick. This fort of parts goes 40 
| make up the completeneſs of nity abject, and this is the chief and moſt direct mat- 
- * ter of our d e in this ſection. | + ane 
3. There is a phyfical or eſſential whole, which is uſually made to ſignify and in- 
clude only the two eſſential parts of man, body and ſoul: But I think the ſenſe of 
it may better be altered, or at leaſt enlarged, and ſo include all the eſſential modes, 
attributes or properties which are contained in the comprehenſion of any idea. This 
ſhall be the ſubject of diſcourſe under the third rule to direct our conceptionns. 
4. There is a logical whole, which is alſo called an univerſal; and the parts of 
it are all the particular ideas to which this univerſal nature extends. So a genus is 
a whole in reſpect of the ſeveral ſpecies which are its parts. So the ſpecies is a 
| whole, and all the individuals are the parts of it. This ſhall be treated of in che 
: 4 fourth role to guide our conceptions. | 
At preſent we conſider an idea as an integral whole, and our ſecond rule directs 
us to contemplate it in all its parts: But this can only refer to complex ideas, for 
ſimple ideas have no parts, , 
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" Of diviſion, and the rules of it. 


INCE our minds are narrow in' their capacity, and cannot ſurvey the ſeveral 
— parts of any complex being with one ſingle view, as God ſees all things at 
once ; therefore we muſt as it were take it to pieces, and conſider of the parts ſepa- 
rately that we may have a more complete conception of the whole. So if I would 
learn the nature of a watch, the workman takes it to pieces and ſhews me the ſpring, 
the wheels, the - axles, the pinions, the balance, the dial plate, the pointer, the 
caſe, &c. and deſcribes each of theſe things to me apart, together with their figures 
and their uſes, It I would know what an animal is, the anatomiſt conſiders the 
head, the trunk, the limbs, the bowels; apart from each other, and gives me diſtinct 
lectures upon each of them. So a kingdom is divided into its ſeveral provinces ; a 
book into its ſeveral chapters; and any ſcience is divided according to the ſeyeral 
ſubjects of which it treats. | 
This is what we properly call the diviſion of an idea, which is an explication of 
the whole by its ſeveral parts, or an [enumeration of the ſeveral parts, that g0 to 
compoſe any whole idea, and to render it complete. And I think when man 1s di- 
vided into body and ſoul, it properly comes under this part of the doctrine of inte- 
ral diviſion, as well as when the mere body is divided into head, trunk and limbs: 
his diviſion is ſometimes called partition. 

When any of the parts of any idea are yet farther divided in order to a clear ex- 
plication.of the whole, this is called a_ ſubdiviſion ; as when a year is divided into 
months, each month into days, and each day into hours, which may alſo be farther 
ſubdivided into minutes and ſeconds. | | 

It is neceſſary in order to the full explication of any being to conſider each part, 
and the properties of it, diſtinct by itſelf, as well as in its relation to the whole: For 
there are many properties that belong to the ſeveral parts of a being which cannot 
properly be aſcribed to the whole, though theſe properties may fit each part for its 
proper ſtation, and as it ſtands in that relation to the whole complex being : As in 
a houſe, the doors are moveable, the rooms ſquare, the cielings white, the windows 
tranſparent, yet the houſe is neither moveable, nor ſquare, nor white, nor tranſ- 
parent, | | 1 

The ſpecial rules of a good diviſion are theſe. | 


1. Rule. Each part ſingly taken muſt contain leſs than the whole, but all the 
parts taken collectively, or together, muſt contain neither more nor leſs than the 
whole. Therefore if in diſcourſing of a tree you divide it into the trunk and leaves 
it is an imperfect diviſion, becauſe the root and the branches are needſul to make up 
the whole. So logick would be ill divided into apprehenſion, judgment and rea- 
ſoning ; for method is a conſiderable part of the art which teaches us to uſe our 
xeaſon right, and ſhould by no means be omitted. 8 
Upon chis account, in every diviſion wherein we deſign a perfect ,exatnefs, it is 
neceſſary to examine the whole idea with diligence, teſt we omit any part of it 

want of care; though in ſome caſes it is not poſſible, and in others it is 
not neceſſary that we ſhould deſcend to _ minuteſt parts. XY 
#34 $443 2 2. 
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2. Rule. In all diviſions we ſhould firſt. conſider ko 4 larger and more immediate 
parts of the ſubject, and not divide it at once into the more minute and remote 
arts. It would by no means be proper to divide a. kingdom firſt into ſtreets, and 
anes and fields, but it muſt be firſt divided into provinces or counties, then thoſe 
counties may be divided into towns, villages, fields, c. and towns into ſtreets 
and lanes. FY | 1 | Wintas KIT wn "My f 1. 271 3. 
3. Rule. The ſeveral parts of a diviſion ought to be oppoſite, that is, one part 
ovght not to contain another. It would be a ridiculous 'diviſion of an animal into 
head, limbs, body and brain, for the brains are contained in the head. 21 
Yet here it muſt be noted, that ſometimes the ſubjects of any treatiſe, or the ob- 
jects of any particular ſcience may be properly and neceſſarily ſo divided, that the 
ſecond may include the firſt, and the third may include the firſt and ſecond, with- 
out offending againſt this rule, becauſe in the ſecond or following parts of the 
ſcience or diſcourſe, theſe objects are not conſidered in the fame manner as in 
the firſt; as for inſtance, geometry divides its objects into lines, ſurfaces and ſolids: 
Now though a line be contained in a ſurface, or a ſolid, yet it is not conſidered in a 
ſurface ſeparate and alone, or as a mere line, as it is in the firſt part of geometry, 
which treats of lines. So logick is rightly divided into conception; judgment, rea- 
ſoning, and method. For though ideas or conceptions are contained: in the follow- 
ing parts of logick, yet they are not there treated of as ſeparate ideas, which are 
the proper ſubject of the firſt part. eee e ih ini 


4. Rule. Let not ſubdiviſions be too numerous without neceſſity: For it is bet- 
ter many times to diſtinguiſn more parts at once if the ſubject will bear it, than to 
mince the diſcourſe by exceſſive dividing and ſubdividing. It is preferable there- 
fore in a treatiſe of geography to ſay, that in a city we will conſider its walls, its 
gates, its buildings, its ſtreets, and lanes, than to divide it formally firſt into the 
encompaſſing and the encompaſſed parts; the encompaſſing parts are the walls and 
gates; the encompaſſed parts includes the ways and the buildings; the ways are 
the 7 and the lanes; buildings conſiſt of the foundations and the ſuperſtruc- 
ture, Sc. * a 424550 

Too great a number of ſubdiviſions has been affected by ſome perſons in ſer- 
mons, treatiſes, inſtructions, &c. under pretence of greater accuracy: But this ſort 
of ſubtleties hath often given great confuſion to the underſtanding, and ſometimes 
more difficulty to the memory. In theſe caſes it is only a good judgment can de- 
termine what ſubdiviſions are needful. HET | | 


5. Rule. Divide every ſubje& according to the ſpecial deſign you have in view. 
One and the ſame idea or ſubje may be divided in very different manners according 
to the different purpoſes we have in diſcourſing of it. So if a printer were to conſider 
the ſeveral parts of a book, he muſt divide it into ſheets, the ſheets into pages, the 
pages into lines, and the lines into letters. But a grammarian divides a: book into 
periods, ſentences and words, or parts of ſpeech, as noun, pronoun, verb, Sc. A logi- 
cian conſiders a book as divided into chapters, ſections, arguments, propoſitions, ideas; 
and with the help of ontology, he divides the propoſitions into ſubject, object, pro- 
perty, relation, action, paſſion, cauſe, effect, c. But it would be very ridiculous 

tor a logician to divide a book into ſheets; pages and lines; or for a 1 4 
+ > iv1 
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divide it into nouns and. pronouns, or into propoſitions, ideas, properties or 
cauſes, oF | 


6. Rule. In all your diviſions obſerve with greateſt exactneſs the nature of things. 


And here I am conſtrained to make a ſubdiviſion of this rule into two very neceflary 
particulars, | | 


1. Let the parts of your diviſion be ſuch as are properly diſtinguiſhed in nature. 


Do not divide aſunder thoſe parts of the idea which are intimately united in nature, 


nor unite thoſe things into one part which nature has evidently disjoined: Thus it 


would be yery 1 in treating of an animal body to divide it into the ſuperior 


and inferior halves; for it would be hard to ſay how much belongs by nature to the 
inferior half, and how much to the ſuperior. Much more improper would it be 
ſtill to divide the animal into the right-hand parts and left-hand parts, which would 


bring greater confuſion. This would be as unnatural as a man who ſhould cleave a a 
haſe-nut.in halves through the huſk, the ſhell and the kernel, at once, and ſay a 


nut is divided into theſe two parts; whereas nature leads plainly to the threefold di- 
ſtinction of huſk, ſhell, and kernel. | | 


2. Do not affect duplicities nor triplicities, nor any certain number of parts in 
your diviſion, of things; for we know of no ſuch certain number of parts which God 


the creator, has obſerved in forming all the varieties of his creatures, nor is there any 


=. 


uniform determined number of parts in the various ſubjects of human art or ſcience . 


yet ſome perſons have diſturbed the order of nature, and abuſed their readers by an 
affectation of dichotomies, trichotomies, ſevens, twelves, Sc. Let the nature of 


the ſubject, conſidered together with the deſign which you have in view, always de- 


termine the number of parts into which you divide it. 


After all, it muſt be confeſſed that an intimate Proving of things, and a judi- 


cious obſervation will aſſiſt in the buſineſs of diviſion, as wel 
than too nice and curious. an attention to the mere formalities of logical writers, 
without a real acquaintance with things, . 
OH M 7 6 RIB © ORR 
Of a comprehenſive conception of things, and of abftraZion. -. 
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| HE third rule to dire& our conception requires us to conceive of things com- - 
prehenſively. As we muſt ſurvey an object in all its parts to obtain a com- 
plete idea of it, ſo we muſt conſider it in all its modes, atrributes, properties, and 


relations, in order to obtain a comprehenſive conception of it. 


The comprehenſion of an idea, as it was explained under the doctrine of univer- - 
ſals, includes only the eſſential modes or attributes of that idea; but in this place the 
word is taken in a larger ſenſe, and implies alſo the various occaſional properties, 


accidental modes and relations. 


The neceſſity of this rule is founded upon the ſame reaſon as the former, namely, 
That our minds are narrow and ſcanty in their capacities, and as they are not able 
to conſider all the parts of a complex idea at once, fo neither can they at once con- 


template all the different attributes and circumſtances of it: We muſt therefore con- 


ſider. things ſucceſſively and gradually in their various appearances and circumſtances: | 
As our natural eye cannot at once behold the fix ſides of a dye or cube, nor take 
R "EY : 6d ; cognifance F 
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cogniſance of all the points that are marked on them, and therefore we turn up the 
ſides ſucceſſively, and thus ſurvey and number the points that are marked on each 
ſide, that we may know the whole. X en 

In order to a comprehenſive view of any idea we muſt firſt conſider, whether the ob- 
ject of it has an exiſtence as well as an eſſence; whether it be a ſimple or complex idea; 
whether it be a ſubſtance or a mode; if it be a ſubſtance, then we muſt enquire 
what are the eſſential modes of it, which are neceſſary to its nature, and what are 
thoſe properties or accidents of it, which belong to it occaſionally, or as it is placed 
in ſome particular circumſtances : We muſt view it in its internal and abſolute 
modes, and obſerve it in thoſe various external relations in which it ſtands to other 
beings: We muſt confider it in its powers and capacities either to do or ſuffer: We 
muſt trace it up to its various cauſes, whether ſupreme or ſubordinate. We muſt 
deſcend to the variety of its effects, and take notice of its ſeveral ends and deſigns 
which are to be attained by it. We muſt conceive of it as it is either an object or 
a ſuhject; what are the things that are akin to it, and what are the oppoſires or 
contraries of it; for many things are to be known both by their contrary and their 
kindred ideas. | | 

If the thing we diſcourſe of be a mere mode, we muſt enquire whether it belong 
to ſpirits or bodies; whether it be a phyſical or moral mode: If moral, then we 
muſt conſider its relation to God, to ourſelves, to our neighbours z its reference to 
this life, or the life to come. If it be a virtue, we muſt ſeek what are the princi- 

es of it, what are the rules of it, what are the tendencies of it, and what are the 

alſe virtues that counterfeit it, and what are the real vices that oppoſe it, what are 
the evils which attend the neglect of it, what are the rewards of the practice of it 
both here and hereafter. 

If the ſubject be hiſtorical or a matter of fact, we may then enquire whether the 
action was done at all; whether it was done in ſuch a manner, or by ſuch perſons as 
is reported; at what time it was done; in what place; by what motive, and for 
what deſign ; what is the evidence of the fact; who are the witneſſes z what is their 
character and credibility ; what ſigns there are of ſuch a fact; what concurrent cir- 
cumſtances which may either ſupport the truth of it, or render it doubtful. 

In order to make due enquiries into all theſe and many other particulars which 
go towards the complete and comprehenſive idea of any being, the ſcience of on- 

tology is exceeding neceſſary. This is what was wont to be called the firſt part of 
metaphyſics in the peripatetic ſchools. It treats of being in its moſt general na- 
ture, and of all its affections and relations. I confeſs the old popiſh ſchoolmen 
have mingled a number of uſeleſs ſubtleties with this ſcience z they have exhauſted 
their own ſpirits, and the ſpirits of their readers in many laborious and intricate 
trifles, and ſome of their writings have been fruitful of names without ideas, which 
hath done much injury to the ſacred ſtudy of divinity. Upon this account many 
of the moderns have moſt unjuſtly abandoned the whole ſcience at once, and thrown 
abundance of contempt and railery _ the very name of metaphyficsz but this 
contempt and cenſure is very unreaſonable, for this ſcience ſeparated from ſome 
ariſtotelian fooleries and ſcholaſtic ſubtleties, is ſo neceſſary to a diſtin conception, 
ſolid judgment, and juſt reaſoning on many ſubjects, char bee it is introduced 
as a part of logick, and not without reaſon. And thoſe who utterly deſpiſe and ri- 
dicule it, either betray their own ignorance, or will be ſuppoſed to make their wit 
and banter a refuge and excuſe for their own lazineſs. Yet thus much I would add, 


that the later writers of ontology are generally the beſt on this account, becauſe 
| they 


* 


they have left out much of the ancient jargon. See the brief ſcheme of ontology 
in the philoſophic eſſays by J. V. 5 | | 
Here let it be noted that it is neither uſeful, neceſſary, or poſſible to run through 
all the modes, circumſtances, and relations of every ſubject we take in hand; but 
in ontology we enumerate a great variety of them, that ſo a judicious mind may 
chooſe what are thoſe circumſtances, relations and properties of any ſubject, which 
are moſt neceſſary to the preſent deſign of him that ſpeaks or writes, either to explain, 
to illuſtrare, or to prove the point. 
As we arrive at the complete knowledge of an idea in all its parts, by that a& of 
the mind which is called divifion, ſo we come to a comprehenſive conception of a 
thing in its ſeveral properties and relations, by that act of the mind which is called 
abſtraction, that is, we conſider each ſingle relation or property of the ſubject 
alone, and thus we do as it were withdraw and ſeparate it in our minds both from 
the ſubject itſelf, as well as from other properties and relations in order to make a 
fuller obſervation of it. | . | 
This act of abſtraction is ſaid to be twofold, either preciſive or negative. | 
Precifive abſtraction is when we conſider thoſe things apart which cannot really 
exiſt apart; as when we conſider a mode without conſidering its ſubſtance and ſub- 
ject, or one eſſential mode without another. Negative abſtraction is when we con- 
ſider one thing ſeparate from another, which may alſo exiſt without it; as when we 
conceive of a ſubject without conceiving of its accidental modes or relations; or 
when we conceive of one accident without thinking of another. If I think of readi 
or writing without the expreſs idea of ſome man, this is preciſive abſtraction; or if 


I think of the attraction of iron, without the expreſs idea of ſome particular magne- 


tic body. But when I think of a needle without an idea of its ſharpneſs, this is 
negative abſtraction; and it is the ſame when I think of its ſharpnefs without conſi - 
dering its length. | 
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Of the exteyfue conception of things, and of Alibi. 


As the completeneſs of an idea refers to the ſeveral parts that compoſe it, and 
A the comprehenſion. of an idea includes its various properties, ſo the extenſion 
of an idea denotes the various forts or kinds of beings to which the fame idea bes - 
longs: And if we would be fully acquainted with a ſubje& we muſt obſerve, 


This fourth rule to direct our conceptions, namely, conceive of things in all 
their extenſion, that is, we muſt ſearch out the various ſpecies or ſpecial natures © 
which are contained under it as a genus or general nature, If we would know 
the nature of an animal perfectly, we muſt take cogniſance of beaſts, birds, fiſhes - 
and inſects, as well as men, all which are contained under the general nature and 
name of animal. | | 
As an integral whole is diſtinguiſhed into its ſeveral parts by diviſion, ſo the 
word diſtribution- is moſt properly uſed when we diſtinguiſh an univerſal whole into 
its ſeveral kinds or ſpecies: And perhaps it had been better if this word bad been 
always confined to this ſignifioation, though it muſt be confeſſed, chat ergy 
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1y ſpeak of the diviſion of an idea into its ſeveral kinds, as well as into ſeveral 


parts. 


The rules of a good diſtribution are much the ſame with thoſe which we have be- 
fore applied to diviſion, which may be juſt repeated again in the briefeſt manner in 
order to give examples to them. ” | caries 


I. Rule. Each part ſingly taken muſt contain leſs than the whole, but all the parts 


taken collectively, or together, muſt contain neither more nor leſs than the whole ; 
or as logicians ſometimes expreſs it, the parts of the diviſion ought to exhauſt the 


whole thing which is divided, So medicine is juſtly diſtributed into prophylaRtic, 
or the art of preſerving health; and therapeutic, or the art of reſtoring health; 
for there is no other ſort of medicine beſides, theſe, two. But men are not well diſ- 
tributed into tall or ſhort, for there are ſome, of a middle ſtature. * 
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II. Rule. In all diſtributions we ſhould firſt conſider the larger and more imme- 


diate kinds or ſpecies, or ranks of being, and not divide a thing at once into the 


more, minute and remote. A genus ſhould not at once be divided into individuals, 
or even into the loweſt ſpecies, if there be a ſpecies * Thus it would be 
very improper to divide animal into trout, lobſter, ee], dog, bear, eagle, dove, 
worm and butterfly, for theſe are inferior kinds; whereas animal ought firſt to 
be diſtributed into man, beaſt, bird, fiſh, inſect; and then beaſt ſhould be diſtri- 
buted into. dog, bear, c. bird into eagle, dove, &c. fiſh into trout, eel, lobſter, Sc. 

It is irregular alſo to join any inferior ſpecies in the ſame rank or order with the 
ſuperior -z as if we would diſtinguiſh animals into birds, bears, and oiſters, Sc. It 


would be a ridiculous diſtribution. - 


III. Rule. The ſeveral parts of a diſtribution ought to be oppoſite ; that is, one 
ſpecies or claſs of beings in the ſame rank of diviſion ought not to contain or in- 
clude another; ſo men ought not to be divided into the rich, the poor, the learned, 
and the tall; for poor men may be both learned and tall, and ſo may the rich. 

But it will be objected, are not animated bodies rightly diſtributed into vegetative 
and animal, or, as they are uſually called, ſenſitive? Now the ſenſitive contains the 
vegetative nature in it, for animals grow as well as plants. I anſwer, that in this 
and all ſuch diftributions, the word vegetative ſignifies merely vegetative z, and- in 
this ſenſe vegetative will be ſufficiently oppoſite to animal, for it cannot be ſaid of 


5 


an animal that it contains mere vegetation in the idea of it. 


IV. Rule. Let not ſubdiviſions be too numerous without neceſſity; therefore I 
think quantity is better diſtinguiſhed at once into a line, a ſurface, and a folid, than 
to ſay as Ramus does, that quantity is either a line, or a thing lined 3 and a thing 
lined is either a ſurface or a ſolid, 18 F 


V. Rule. Diſtribute every ſubject according to the ſpecial deſign you have in view, 
ſo far as is neceſſary or uſeful to your preſent enquiry. Thus a politician diſtributes 
mankind according to their civil characters into the rulers and the ruled; and a phy- 
ſician divides them into the ſick or the healthy; but a divine diſtributes them into 


turks, heathens, jews, or chriſtians. 
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Here note, That it is a very uſeleſs thing to diſtribute any idea into ſuch, kinds 
pr members as have no different properties to be ſpoken of; as it is mere 8 
e 
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divide right angles into ſuch whoſe legs are equal, and whoſe legs are unequal, for 
as to the mere right angle they have no different properties, 


VI. Rule. In all your diſtributions obſerve the nature of things with great exact- 
neſs ; and do not affect any particular form of diſtribution, as ſome perſons have 
done, by dividing every genus into two ſpecies, or into three ſpecies; whereas na- 
ture is infinitely various, and human 1 55 and human ſciences have as great a 
variety, nor is there any one form of diſtribution that will exactly ſuit with all 
ſubjects. 

Note, It is to this doctrine of diſtribution of a genus into its ſeveral ſpecies, we 
muſt alſo refer the diſtribution of a cauſe according to its ſeveral effects, as ſome me- 
dicines are heating, ſome are cooling; or an effect, when it is diſtinguiſhed by its 
cauſes, as faith is either built upon divine teſtimony or human. It is to this head we 
refer particular artificial bodies, when they are diſtinguiſhed according to the matter 
they are made of, as a ſtatue is either of braſs, of marble, or wood, c. and any 
other beings, when they are diſtinguiſhed according to their end and deſign, as the 
furniture of body or mind is either for ornament or uſe. To this head alſo we 
refer ſubjects when they are divided according to their modes or accidents ;z as men 
are either merry or grave, or ſad; and modes, when they are divided by their ſube 
jets, as diſtempers belong to the fluids, or to the ſolid parts of the animal. 

It is alſo to this place we reduce the propoſals of a difficulty under its various 
caſes, whether it be in ſpeculation or practice: As to ſhew the reaſon of ſun- beams 
burning wood, whether it be done by a convex glaſs or a concave; or to ſhew the 
conſtruction and menſuration of triangles, whether you have two angles and a ſide 
given, or two ſides and an angle, or only three ſides. Here it is neceſſary to diſtri- 
bute or divide a difficulty into all its caſes, in order to gain a perfect knowledge of 
the ſubject you contemplate. | 

It might be obſerved here, that logicians have ſometimes given a mark or ſign 
to diſtinguiſn when it is an integral whole, that is divided into its parts and mem- 
bers, or when it is a genus, an univerſal whole, that is diſtributed into its ſpecies - 
and individuals, The rule they give is this: Whenſoever the whole idea can be 
directly and properly affirmed of each part, as a bird is an animal, a fiſh is an ani- 
mal,  Bucep is a horſe, Peter is a man, then it is a diſtribution of a genus into 
its ſpecies, or a ſpecies into its individuals: But when the whole cannot be thus 
directly affirmed concerning every part, then it is a diviſion of an integral into its 
ſeveral parts or members; as we cannot ſay the head, the breaſt, the hand, or the 
foot is an animal, but we ſay, the head is a part of the animal, and the foot is 
© bk file may hold ny in corporea haps in all ſubſt 

This rule may hold true generally in corporeal beings, or aps in all ſubſtances : 
But when we foy the fear of God A wiſdom, and fo NN fility : Criticiſm.is 
true learning, and fo is philoſophy : To execute a murderer is juſtice, and to fave 
and defend the innocent is juſtice too: In theſe caſes it is not fo eaſily determined, 
whether an integral whole be divided into its parts, or an univerſal into its ſpecies: | 
For the fear of God may be called either one part, or one kind of wiſdom : Criti- 
ciſm is one part, or one kind of learning: And the execution of a murderer may 
be called a ſpecies of juſtice as well as a part of it, Nor indeed is it a matter ct 
great importance to determine this controverſy. 
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Of an orderly conception of things. 


p HE laſt rule to direct our conceptions is, that we ſhould rank and place them 
I in a proper method and juſt order. This is of neceſſary uſe to prevent confu- 
ſion ; for as a trader who never places his goods in his ſhop or warehouſe in a regu- 
lar order, nor keeps the accounts of his buying and felling, paying and receiving in 
a juſt method, is in utmoſt danger of plunging all his affairs into confuſion and ruin; 
ſo a ſtudent who is in the ſearch of truth, or an author or teacher who communi- 
cates knowledge to others, will very much obſtruct his deſign, and confound his own 
mind or the mind of his hearers, unleſs he range his ideas in juſt order. | | 
& If we would therefore become ſucceſsful learners or teachers, we muſt not cone. 
ceive of things in a confuſed heap, but diſpoſe our ideas in ſome 'certain method, 
which may be moſt eaſy and uſeful both for the underſtanding and memory; and 
de ſure as much as may be to follow the nature of things, for which many rules 
might be given, namely, | : QUIT T9 

1. Conceive as much as you can of the eſſentials of any ſubject, before you con- 
ſider its accidentals. | 

2. Survey firſt the general parts and properties of any ſubjeft, before you extend 
your thoughts to diſcourſe of the particular kind or ſpecies of it. 

3. Contemplate things firſt in heir own ſimple natures, and afterwards view them 
in compoſition with other things; unleſs it be your preſent purpoſe to take a com- 
pound being to pieces, in order to find out or to ſhew the nature of it by ſearching 
and diſcovering of what ſimples it is compoſed. | 6 , 

4. Conſider the abſolute modes or affections of any being as it is in itſelf, before 
you proceed to conſider it relatively, or to ſurvey the various relations in which it 
ſands to other beings, &c. no «i: 

Note, Theſe rules chiefly belong to the method of inſtruction which the learned 
call ſynthetick. a | 

But in the regulation of our ideas there is ſeldom an abſolute neceſſity that we 
ſhould place them in this or the other particular method : It is poſſible in ſome caſes 

that many methods may be equally good, that is may equally aſſiſt the underſtand- 
ing and the memory : To frame a method exquiſitely accurate, according to the 
ſtrit nature of things, and to maintain this accuracy from the beginning to the end 
of a treatiſe, is a moſt rare and difficult thing, if not impoſſible. But a larger ac- 
count of method would be very improper in this place, leſt we anticipate what be- 
longs to the fourth part of logick. | * 
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Theſe froe rules of conception exemplified. 
J. may be uſeful here to give a ſpecimen of the five ſpecial rules to direct our 


conceptions, which have been the chief ſubject of this long chapter, and repre- 
ent them practically in one view. 
" Suppoſe the theme of our diſcourſe were the paſſions of the mind. 
Fl s To gain a clear and diſtinct idea of paſſion, we muſt define both the name 
and the thing, 

To bags wich the definition of the name; we are not here to underſtand the 
word paſſion in its vulgar and moſt limited ſenſe, as it ſignifies merely anger or 
fury; nor do we take it in its moſt extenſive philoſophical ſenſe, for the 1 
the action of an agent; but in the more limited philoſophical ſenſe, paſſions ſignify 
the various affections of the mind, ſuch as admiration, love, or hatred; this is the 
definition of the name. | 

We proceed to the definition of the thing. Paſſion is defined a ſenſation of ſome 
ſpecial commotion in animal nature, occaſioned by the mind's perception of ſome 
object ſuited to excite that commotion, * Here the genus or general nature of 
paſſion is a ſenſation of ſome ſpecial commotion in animal nature; and herein it 
agrees with hunger, thirſt, pain, &c. The eſſential difference of it is, that this 
commotion ariſes from a thought or perception of the mind, and hereby it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from hunger, thirſt, or pain. 

2dly, We muſt conceiye of it completely, or ſurvey the ſeveral parts that compoſe 
it, Theſe are, 1, The mind's perception of ſome object. 2. The conſequent ruffle 
or ſpecial commotion of the nerves, and blood, and animal ſpirits. And 3. The 
ſenſation of this inward commotion. | 

3dly, We muſt conſider it comprehenſively in its various properties. The moſt 
eſſential attributes that make up its nature have been already mentioned under the 
foregoing heads. Some of the moſt conſiderable properties that remain are theſe, 
namely, That paſſion belongs to all mankind in greater or leſſer degrees: It is not 
conſtantly preſent with us, but upon ſome certain occaſions : It is appointed by our 
creator for various uſeful ends and-purpoſes, namely, to give us vigour in the purſuit 
of what is good and agreeable to us, or in the avoidance of what is hurtful: It is 
very proper for our ſtate of trial in this world: It is not utterly to be rooted out 
of our re, but to be moderated and goyerned according to rules of virtue and 
religion, c. | | 

Ste We muſt take cogniſance of the various kinds of it, which is called an ex- 
tenſive conception of it, It the object . the mind perceives be very uncommon, 

K 2 | iT 


Since this was written I have publiſhed a ſhort treatiſe of the ns, wherein I have ſo far varied 
from this definition as to call them ſenſible commotions of our whole nature, both ſoul and body, occa- 
fioned by the mind's perception of ſome objects, c. I made this alteration in the deſcription of the 
paſſions in that book, chiefly to include in a more explicit manner the paſſions of deſire and averſion which 
are acts of yolition rather than ſenſations. Yet ſince ſome commotions of animal nature attend all the 
pa and fince there is always a ſenſation of theſe commotions, I ſhall not change the definition I 

ave written here: For this will agree to all the paſſions whether they include any act of yolition or not: 
Nor indeed is the matter of any great importance. New. 17, 1728. 9 a 
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it excites the paſſion of admiration: If the object appear agreeable it raiſes love: 
If the agreeable object be abſent and attainable it is — If likely to be obtain- 
ed, it excites hope: If unattainable, deſpair: If it be preſent and poſſeſſed, it is 
the paſſion of joy: If loſt, it excites ſorrow : If the object be diſagreeable, it cauſes 
in general hatred or averſion: If it be abſent and yet we are in danger of it, it 
raiſes our fear: If it be preſent, it is ſorrow and ſadneſs, c. 1 
sthly, All theſe things and many more which go to compoſe a treatiſe on this 
ſubje& muſt be placed in their proper order: A flight ſpecimen of which is exhi- 
bited in this ſhort account of paſſion, and which that admirable author Deſcartes . 
has treated of at large hea. for want of ſufficient experiments and obſerva- 


tions in natural philoſophy, there are ſome few miſtakes in his account of animal 
nature, 


ren XIII. 
An illuſtration of theſe froe rules by ſimilitudes. 


HUS we have brought the. firſt part of logick to a concluſion : And it may 

not be 8 here to repreſent its excellencies, ſo far as we have gone, by 

general hints of its chief deſign and uſe, as well as by a various compariſon of it 

to thoſe inſtruments which mankind have invented for their ſeveral conveniencies and 
improvements. | | 

he deſign of logick is not to furniſh us with the perceiving faculty, but only 

to direct and aſſiſt us in the uſe of it: It doth not give us the objects of our ideas, 


but only caſts ſuch a light on thoſe _— which nature furniſhes us with, that they 


may be the more clearly and diſtinctly known: It doth not add new parts or pro- 
perties to things, but it diſcovers the various parts, r relations and depen- 
dencies of one thing upon another, and by ranking all things under general and 
ſpecial heads, it renders the nature, or any of the properties, powers, and uſes of 
a thing more eaſy to be found out, when we ſeek in what rank of beings it lies, and 
wherein it agrees with, and wherein it differs from others. | | 

If any compariſons would illuſtrate this, it may be thus repreſented, 


I. When logick aſſiſts us to attain a clear and diſtin conception of the nature of 
things by definition, it is like thoſe glaſſes whereby we behold ſuch objects di- 
Ninaly, as by reaſon of their ſmallneſs or their great diſtance appear in con- 
fuſion to the naked eye: So the teleſcope diſcovers to us diſtant wonders in 
the heavens, and ſhews the milky way, and the bright cloudy ſpots in a very 
dark ſky to be a collection of little which the eye unaſſiſted beholds in 
mingled confuſion. So when bodies are too ſmall for our ſight to ſurvey them 
diſtinctly, then the microſcope is at hand for our aſſiſtance, to ſhew us all the 
limbs and features of the moſt minute animals, with great clearneſs and diſtinction. 


II. When we are taught by logick to view a thing completely in all its 
parts by the help of diviſion, it has the uſe of an anatomical knife, which diſſects 
an animal body, and ſeparates the veins, arteries, nerves, muſcles, membranes, c. 
and ſhews us the ſeveral parts which go to the compoſition of a complete animal. 


III, When 
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III. When logick inſtructs us to ſurvey an object comprehenſively in all the 
modes, rties, relations, faces, and appearances of it, it is of the ſame uſe as a 
terreſtria g » which turning round on its axis repreſents to us all the variety of 
lands and ſeas, kingdoms and nations on the ſurface of the earth in a very ſhort 
ſucceſſion of time, ſhews the ſituation and various relation of them to each other, and 
gives a comprehenſive view of them in miniature, | 
IV. When this art teaches us to diſtribute any extenſive idea into its different kinds 
or ſpecies, it may be compared to the 1 glaſs, that receives the ſun- beams 
or rays of light, which ſeem to be uniform when falling upon it, but it ſeparates 
and * — them into their different kinds and colours, and ranks them in their 
| ucceſſion, | | 

Gr if we deſcend to ſubdiviſions and ſubordinate ranks of being, then diſtribution 
may alſo be ſaid to form the reſemblance of a natural tree, wherein the genus or 
general idea ſtands for the root or ſtock, and the ſeveral kinds or ſpecies, and indi- 
viduals, are diſtributed abroad, and repreſented in their dependence and connexion, 
like the ſeveral boughs, branches and leſſer ſhoots. For inſtance, let animal be the 
root of a logical tree, the reſemblance is ſeen by mere inſpection, though the root 
be not placed at the bottom of the page, 
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| Man Peter 
Thomas, &c. 
Horſe "(rom 4 1 
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, Waſp. 
| Flying | Bee, ©. 
Inſe& Worm. 
Creeping — 1 Ant. 
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The ſame fimilitude will ſerve alſo to illuſtrate the diviſion and ſubdiviſion of an 
integral whole, into its ſeveral parts. ary? VE 


When logick directs us to place all our ideas in a proper method, moſt conve- 
nient both for inſtruction and memory, it doth the ſame ſervice. as the caſes of well 
contrived ſhelves in a large library, wherein folios, quartos, octavos, and: lefler 
volumes, are diſpoſed in ſuch exact order under the particular heads of divinity, 
hiſtory, mathematics, ancient and miſcellaneous learning, Sc. that the ſtudent knows 
where to find every book, and has them all as it were within his command at. once, 
becauſe of the exact order wherein they are placed. 

The man who has ſuch aſſiſtances as theſe at hand, in order to manage his concep- 
tions and regulate his ideas, is well prepared to improve his knowledge, and to join 
theſe ideas together in a regular manner by judgment, which is the ſecond opera- 
tion of the mind, and will be the ſubject of the ſecond part of Jogick. | 


2 4. General directions to aſſiſt us in judging ariglt. 
8 Special rules to direct us in judging particular object. 
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Of JupeGmEnT and PROrOSITIOx. 


HEN the mind has acquaintance with things by framing ideas of 
them, it proceeds to E. next operation, and that is, to compare theſe 
ideas together, and to join them by affirmation, or disjoin them by 
tion, according as we find them to agree or diſagree. This act of the mind is call- 
ed judgment; as when we have by — — obtained the ideas of Plato, a philoſo- 
pher, man, innocent, we form theſe judgments ; Plato was a philoſopher;; no man 
is innocent. 


' Some writers have aſſerted, that judgment conſiſts in a mere perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas. But I rather think there is an act of the will, 
at leaſt in moſt caſes, neceſſary to form a judgment; for though we do perceive 
or think we perceive ideas to agree or diſagree, yet we may ſometimes refrain from 
judging or aſſenting to the perception, for fear leſt the perception ſhould not be ſuf- 
ficiently clear, and we ſhould be miſtaken : And I am well aſſured at other times, 
that there are multitudes of judgments formed, and a firm aſſent given to ideas joined 
or digjoined, before there is any clear perception whether they agree or diſagree ; and 
this is the reaſon of ſo many falſe judgments or miſtakes among men. Both theſe 
practices are a proof that judgment has ſomething of the will in it, and does not 
merely conſiſt in perception, ſince we ſometimes judge, though unhappily, without 
pereerving, and ſometimes we perceive without immediate judging; 

As an idea is the reſult of our conception or apprehenſion, ſo a propoſition is the 


effect of judgment. The foregoing ſentences which are examples of the act of judg- 


ment are properly called propoſitions. - Plato is a philoſopher, &c. 
Here let us conſider, ; | 
I. The general nature of a tion, -and the parts of which it is compoſed. 
2, The various diviſions or kinds of propoſitions. 0 
3. The ſprings of falſe judgment, or the doctrine of prejudic 
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we, 


Of the nature of a propoſtion, and its ſeveral parts. 


Propoſition is a ſentence wherein two or more ideas or terms are joined or diſ- 
A joined by one affirmation or negation, as Plato was a philoſopher : Every angle 
is formed by two lines meeting : No man living on earth can be completely happy. 
When there are ever ſo many ideas or terms in the ſentence, yet if they are joined 

or digoined merely by one ſingle affirmation or negation, they are properly called 
but one propoſition, though they may be eie into ſeveral propoſitions which 
CO erein, as will appear hereafter, © 8 . oagh 

In deſcribing a 1 I uſe the word terms as well as ideas, becauſe when 
mere ideas are joined in the mind without words, it is rather called a judgment; 
but when clothed with words, it is called a propoſition, even though it be in the 
mind only, as well as when it is expreſſed by {peatking or writing, : 

There are three things which go to the nature conſtitution of a propoſition, 

namely, the ſubject, the predicate and the copula. 

The ſubject of a penn is that concerning which any thing is affirmed or de- 
nied : So Plato, angle, man living on earth, are the ſubjects of the foregoing pro- 
poſitions. | Sn AT. 

The predicate is that which is affirmed or denied of the ſubjeQt ; ſo philoſopher is 

the predicate of the firſt propoſition z formed by two lines meeting, is the predicate 
- we -__ 3 capable of being completely happy, is the proper predicate of - 
E ird. | 
The ſubject and predicate of a propoſition taken together are called the matter of 
it ; for theſe are the materials of which it is made. | 
| The copula is the form of a propoſition ; it repreſents the act of the mind affirm- 
ing or denying, and it is expreſſed by the words, am, art, is, are, Fc. or, am not, 
art not, is not, are not, c. 
It is not a thing of importance enough to create a diſpute, whether the words no, 
none, not, never, Sc. which disjoin the idea or terms in a negative propoſition, 
ſhall be called a part of the ſubje& of the copula, or of the predicate. Sometimes 
perhaps they may ſeem moſt naturally to be included in one, and ſometimes in ano- 
ther of theſe, though a propoſition is uſually denominated affirmative or negative 
from its copula, as hereafter, KEW 10 8 | 
Note 1. Where each of theſe parts of a propoſition is not expreſſed diſtinctly in 
fo many words, yet they are all underſtood, and implicitly contained therein; as, 
Secretes diſputed, is a complete ſition, for it 7 Socrates was diſputing. 
So I die, ſignifies I am dying. can write, that is, I am able to write, In latin 
and greek one ſingle word is many times a complete propoſition. 1 
Note 2. Theſe words, am, art, is, Cc. when they are uſed alone without any 
other predicate ſignify both the act of the mind judging, which includes the copula, 
and ſignify alſo actual exiſtence, which is the predicate of that propoſition. So Rome 
is, ſignifies Rome is exiſtent: There are ſome ſtrange monſters, that is, ſome ſtrange 
monſters are exiſtent: Carthage is no more, that is, Carthage has no being. 1 
, Note 3. 


\ 
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Note 3. The ſubject and predicate of a tion are not always to be known 
and diſtinguiſhed by the placing of the words in the ſentence, but by refleftiog duly 
on the ſenſe of the words, and on the mind and deſign of the ſpeaker or writer: As 
if I fay, In: Africa there are many lions, I {mean many lions are exiſtent in Africa: 
Many lions is the ſubject, and exiſtent in Africa, is the predicate. It is proper for 
a 110 er to underſtand geometry; here the word proper is the predi and 
all the reſt is the ſubject, except is the | 
Note 4. The ſubject and predicate of a propoſition ought always to be two differ 
ent ideas, or two different terms; for where both the terms and ideas are the fame, 
it is called an identical propoſition, which is mere trifling, and cannot tend to pro- 
mote knowledge; ſuch as, A rule is a rule, or A good man is a good man, | 
But there are ſome propoſitions, wherein the terms of the ſubject and predicate 
ſeem to be the ſame; yet the ideas are not the ſame z nor can theſe be pure- 
ly identical or triflin 22 z ſuch as, Home is home; that is, home is a con- 
venient or delightful place; Socrates is Socrates ſlill; that is, the man Socrates is ftill 
a philoſopher : The hero was not a hero; that is, the hero did not ſhew his courage: 
at I have written, I have written; that is, what I wrote I ſtill approve, and 
will not alter it: What is done, is done: that is, it cannot be undone. It may be 
eaſily obſerved in theſe propoſitions the term is equivocal, for in the predicate it has 


a different idea from what it has in the ſubject. | | 
There are alſo ſome propoſitions wherein the terms of the ſubjeft and predicate 
differ, but the ideas are the ſame ; and theſe are not merely identical or trifling pro- 
poſitions 3 as, Impudent is ſhameleſs ; A billow is a wave; or Fluctus, in latin, is 2 
wave; A globe is a round body. In theſe propoſitions either the words are explained 
by a definition of the name, or the ideas by a definition of the things, and therefore 


they are by no means uſeleſs when formed for this purpoſe. 


% ² I A OS 
Of the various kinds of propoſitions. 
ROPOSITIONS may be diſtributed into various kinds, according to their 
ſubject, their copula, their predicate, their nature or compoſition, their ſenſe, 
and their evidence, which diſtributions will be explained in the following eon. 
tor ol n 
Of univerſal, particular, indefinite, and fingular propeftians. . 


ROPOSITIONS mey be divided according to their ſubje& into, univerſal 
1. and particular : this is uſually called a diviſion arifing from the quantity. 


An univerſal - propoſition is when the ſubject is taken — to the whole of 
us extenſion; ſo if the ſubject be a genus, or general nature, it includes all is 
Vor. V. L ſpecies 


9 
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fpedes ot kinds: If the ſudhect be a ſpecies, it includes all is individuals. This uni- 
verfality  vfuully e dy Nis torres All, ary none, or the like ; as 
All men muſt de: No Wan is almighty: Bvery creature had u beginning. 
A particular propoſition is Hen the ſubiect is not taken according to it whole 
exten on 3 chat is, when the term is limited and reſtrained. to ſome one or more ot 
thoſe ſpecies or individaals, whoſe genera} nature it expreſſes,” but reaches not to all z 
and this is uſually denoted by the words, ſome, many, a few, there are which, Ce. 
as, Some birds can ſing well: Few men are truly wiſe : There are parrots which 
will ralk a hundred things. | | $f ee 983 70 etL9 124 
include thoſe 


Vader the general name of univerſal itions, we may juſtly 
that are fingular, ani for the moſt part 5 are indefinite alſo. | 

A bngular propoſition is when the ſubject is a ſingular or individual term or idea; 
as Deſcartes was an ingenious — Sir Jaac Newton has far exceeded all his 
predeceſſors : The ap at Hampton-Gourt is a pleaſant dwelling : This day is very 
cold. The ſubject here mult be taken according to the whole of its extenſion, be- 
cauſe being an Individeal it ean extend only to one, and it muſt therefore be regu- 
lated by the laws of univerſal propoſitions. „ ent, — 4 


An indefinite propoſition is when no note, either of univerſality: or Ry 
is prefixed to a ſubject, which is in its own nature general; as, A planet is ever 
changing its place: Angels are noble creatures. Now this fort of propoſition, 

y when it deſcribes the nature of things, is uſually counted umverſal alſo, 
and it ſuppoſes the ſubject to be taken in its whole extenſion 4 for if there were any 
planet which did not change its place, or any angel that were not a noble creature, 
theſe propoſitions would not be ſtrictly true. 7 TENT 35 
Tet in order to fecure us againſt miſtakes in judging of univerſal, particular and 
indefinite propoſitions, it is neceſſary to make theſe following remarks. r e 


I. Concerning univerſal propoſitions. 

NEON Weng ee denote a metaphyſical, a phyſical, or a moral 
univerſality. 

A 38 or mathematical univerſality is when all the particulars contained 
under any general idea have the ſame predicate belonging to them without any excep- 
tion whatſoever z or when the predicate is ſo eſſential to the bniverſal ſubject, that it 
deſtroys the very nature of the ſubje& to be without it; as, All circles have a center 
and circumference : All fpirits in their Own natvre afe immortal, 

A phyſical or natural univerſality is when according to the order and common 

courſe of nature à predicate agrees to all the ſubjects of that kind, thoggh there 

may be ſome accidental and preternatural exceptions; as, All men uſe words to ex- 
preſs cheir thoughts, yet dumb perſons are excepted, for they cannot ſpeak. All 
beaſts have four feet, yet there may be ſome monſters with five; or maimed, who 
have but three. | * | | 

A moral univerſality is when the predicate agrees to the greateſt part of the par- 
ticulars which are contained under the univerſal ſubject; as, All negroes are ſtupid + 
creatures: All men are governed by affection rather than. by reaſon: All the old Ro- 
mans loved their country: And the ſcripture uſes this language, when St. Paul tells 
us, The Cretes are always lyars. Pot GAVDESS LU ene 

Now it is evident, chat a fpecial or ſingular coneluſon cannot be inferred from a 
mori univerſality, nor always and infallibly from a phyſical one, though it — 

| woof en 4 v0 oo ET $0f -50. ©. - Ons 
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always inferred from a univerſality which is metaphyſical, without any danger or 
porn ility of a miſtake, 


Let it be obſerved alſo, that uſually we make little or no diſtintion in common 


language, between a fubject that is phyſically or ſically univerſal. 

Note 2. An univerſal term is ſometimes: taken — for all its particular 
= — together, and ſometimes diſtributiyely, meaning each of them ſingle 
and alone. 


Inſtances of a collective univerſal are ſuch as theſe: All theſe will fill a 
buſhel: All the hours of the night aze-ſufficient for ſleep: All the rules of grammar 
overload the memory. In theſe propoſitions it is evident, that the predicate be- 
longs not to the. individuals ſeparately, but to the whole collective idea; for we —— 
not affirm the ſame predicate if we change the word all into one or into eve 
cannot ſay one apple or every apple will fill a buſhel, &c., Now ſuch a collec 
idea, when it becomes the ſubject of a propoſition, "ought to be eſteemed as — 
ſingle thing, and this renders the re Fg or indefinite, as we ſhall ſhew 
ine. 

' A' diftribmive univerſal will allow the word all to be changed i into every, or into 
one, and by this means is diſtinguiſhed from a collective. 

Inſtances of a diſtributive univerſal ate the moſt common on every occaſion ; as, 
All men are mortal: Every man is a ſinger, St. But in this fort of univerſal there 
is a diſtinction to be made, which follows i in the next remark. - a 
Note 3. When an univerſal term is taken diſtributively, ſometimes it blade all 
the individuals contained in its inferior ſpecies : As —— 1 ſay, Every ſickneſs has 2 
tendency to death; I mean every individual ſickneſs, as well as every Kind. 
ſometimes it includes no more than merely each ſpecies or kind; as when the evan- 
geliſt ſays, Chriſt healed every diſeaſe, or eyery diſeaſe was healed by Chrift; that is, 
every kind of diſeaſe, The firſt of theſe, logicians call the diſtribution of an uni- 
verſal in ſingula generum; the Jaſt is a diſtribution in genera ſingulorum. But 
either of them joined to the ſubject render a univ 

Note 4. The univerſality of a ſubject is often reſtrained by a part of the predi- 
cateʒ as when we fay, All men learn wiſdom by experience: The univerſal ſubject, all 
men, is limited to ſighify only, all thoſe men who learn wiſdom. The fcripture + 
alſo uſes this ſort of la language, when it ſpeaks of all men being A by the 
F due ia ai men. who. are julliked  obta;a it 
this way 

Obſerve here, that not only a metaphyſical or natural, but a moral ET 
alſo is oftentimes to be reſtrained by a part of ' the dicae 3 as when we ſay, All 
the Dutch are good ſeamen: All the Italians are ſubtle politicians; that is, thoſe 
among the Dutch that are ſeamen are good ſeamen z and thoſe among the Italians 
who are politicians are ſubtle politicians, that-is, they are generaily. io. 

Note 5. The univerſality of a term: is many times reſtrained by che. parrialar 
time, place, circumſtance,: c. os the deſign of the ſpeaker z as if ue were in th 
city of London, and ſay, All the weavers went to preſent their petition 3 we — 
only all the weavers who dwell in the city. So when it is aid in - goipel, Alt men 
did marvel, Mark v. 20. it reaches only to all thoſe men who m the * 
of our ſaviour. . 

Here alſo it ſhould be obſerved, that a "a univerſality i is " reftrained by . 
Place, and other — as well 2 a natural; fo that by theſe means the 

2 word 
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word all ſometimes does not extend to a tenth part of thoſe who at firſt wight rem 
to be included in that word, 

Se occaſion of theſe difficulties and ambiguities, that belong to el propo- 
ſitions, is the common humour and temper of mankind, who generally have an in- 
4 to magnify their ideas, and to talk roundly and univerſally concerning any 

ſpeak of z which has introduced univerſal terms of ſpeech into cuſtom 
Cod abies in all nations and all languages, more than nature or reaſon would dic- 
tate; yet when this cuſtom is introduced, it is not at all im ebene 


_ of language i in ſolemn and ſacred wikis as well as in D familiar 


II. Remarks concerning r itions. | 
Note 1. Propoſitions carryin em univerſal forms of expreſſion ma ſome- 
times drop the note of univerſali "=p and become indefinite, and yet retain the ſame 
univerſal ſenſe, whether metaphyſical, natural or re whether collective or diſ- 
tributive. 
We may give inſtances of each of theſe. 
Metaphyſical; as, A circle has a center and circumference. Natural z as, Beaſts 
_ four feet. Moral; as, Negroes are ſtupid creatures. Collective ; ay _ 
will fill a buſhel. Diſtributive; as, Men are mortal. 
ote 2. There are many caſes wherein a collective idea is expreſſed in a ſi- 


tion by an indefinite term, and that where it deſcribes the nature or quality of the 


ſubject, as well as when it declares ſome paſt matters of fat z as, Fir- trees ſet in good 
order will give a Gn proſpe& ; this muſt ſignify a collection of fir-trees, for 
one makes no pro n matters of fa& this is more evident and frequent z as 
the Romans gm 91 the Gauls: The robbers ſurrounded the coach : The wild 
geeſe flew over the Thames in the form of a wedge, All theſe are collective 
ſubjects. 

Note 3. In indefinite propoſitions the ſubject is often reſtrained by the predicate, 
or by the ſpecial time, place, or circumſtances, as well as in propoſitions which a 
expreſly univerſal; as, the Chineſes are ingenious ſilk-weavers, that is, thoſe C 
neſes, which are filk-weavers, are ingenious at their work, The ſtars appear to us 
when the twilight is gone. This can ſignify no more than the ſtars which are above 
our horizon, 

Note 4. All theſe reſtrictions tend to reduce ſome indefinite propoſitions almoſt 
into particular, as will appear under the next remarks, 


III. Remarks concerning particular ws N 
Note 1. A rigor] propoſition may ſometimes be expreſſed — 
out any note of particularity prefixed to the ſubject; as, In times of confuſion = 
are not executed: Men of virtue are diſgraced, and murderers eſcape, that is, ſome 

laws, ſome men of virtue, ſome murderers: Unleſs we ſhould * this language a 


moral univerſality, though I think it can hardly extend- fo far. 


Note 2. The words ſome, a few, Cc. though they generally denote a proper 
particularity, yet ſometimes they expreſs a collective idea: as, Some of the enemies 
beſet the general around. A few greeks would beat a thouſand Indians. 

I conclude this ſection with a few general remarks on this ſubject, namely: 


General 


N ; 
1 
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General remark I. Since univerſal, indefinite and particular terms in the plural 
number may either be taken in a colle&iye or diſtributive ſenſe, there is one ſhore 
and eaſy way to find when they are collective and when diftributive, namely: If 
the plural number may be changed into the ſingular, that is, if the predicate will 
agree to one ſingle ſubject, it is a diſtributive idea; if not, it is collective. 


General remark II. Univerſal and particular terms in the plural number, ſuch as, 
all, ſome, few, many, Cc. when they are taken in their diſtributive ſenſe, repre- 
ſent ſeveral _ ideas ; and when they are thus affixed to the ſubject 1 
tion, render that propoſition univerſal or particular, according to the uni ity 
or particularity of the terms affixed. 


| General remark III. Univerſal and particular terms in the plural number, taken 


in their collective ſenſe, repreſent generally one collective idea. | 
If this one collective idea be thus repreſented, whether by univerſal or particular 


terms, as the ſubject of a ion which deſcribes the nature of a thing, it pro» 
perly makes either a ſingular or an indefinite ion; for the words, all, ſome, 


a fem, &c. do not then denote the quantity of the 
merely as terms which connect the individuals together in order to compoſe one 
collective idea. Obſerve theſe inſtances, , All the fycamores in the garden would 
make a large grove ; that is, this one collection of ſycamores, . which is a ſingular 
idea, Some of the ſycamores in the. garden would make a fine grove. Sycamores 
would make a. noble grove : In theſe laſt the ſubject is rather indefinite than ſin- 


gular. But it is very evident, that in each of theſe ions the predicate can 
_ belong to a collective idea, and therefore. the ſubject muſt be eſteemed a col- 
ective. | 


If this collective idea, whether repreſented by univerſal or particular terms, be 
uſed in deſcribing paſt matters of fact, then it dues to be eſteemed a ſingular 
idea, and . renders the 2 ſingular; as, All the ſoldiers of Aexander made 
but a little army: A few iſhed the large army of Darius: Some 
grenadiers in the camp plundered all the neighbouring towns. 

Now we have ſhewn before, that if a — . 
has an indefinite ſubject, it is generally to be eſteemed univerſal in its pre 
— And if it has a ſingular ſubject, in its propoſitional ſenſe it is always ranked 
with univerſals. 

After all we muſt be forced to confeſs, that the language of mankind, and the 
idioms of f. are ſo exceeding various, that it is hard to reduce them to a few 
rules ; and if we would gain a juſt and preciſe idea of every L pankenner 
and indefinite expreſſion, we muſt not only conſider the peculiar idiom of the lan- 
guage, by the time, the place, the occaſion, the circumſtances of the matter ſpo- 


ken of, and thus penetrate as far as poſſible into the deſign of the ſpeaker ar. 


writer, 


ſcribing the nature of things, 
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| Of affirmative and negative propoſitions. 


TX7 HEN a propoſition is conſidered with regard to its copula, it may be 
VV divided into affirmative and negative; for it is the copula joins or diſ- 
wo the two ideas. Others call this a diviſion of propoſitions according to their 
Quality. | : 
* An affirinitive propoſition is when the idea of the predicate is ſuppoſed to agree 
to the idea of the ſubject, and is joined to it by the word is, or are, which is the 
copula; as, All men are ſinners. But when the predicate is not ſuppoſed to agree 
with the ſubject, and is disjoined from it by the particles is not, are not, &. the 
propoſition is negative; as, Man is not innocent; or, No man is innocent. In 
an affirmative propoſition we aſſert one thing to belong to another, and, as it were, 
unite them in thought and word: In negative propoſitions we ſeparate one thing 
from another, and deny their agreement. . 
It may ſeem ſomething odd, that two ideas or terms are ſaid to be digeined as 
well as joined by a copula: But if we can but ſuppoſe the negative particles do 
really belong to the copula of negative propoſitions, it takes away the harſhneſs of 
the expreſſion; and to make it yet ſofter, we may conſider that the predicate and 
ſubje& may be properly faid to be joined in a form of words as a propoſition, by 
connexive particles in grammar or logick, though they are digjoined in their ſenſe 
and ſignification. Every youth, who has learned his grammar, knows there are 
ſuch words as disjunctive conjunctions. 
Several things are worthy our notice on this ſubject. 3 | 
* Firſt Note, As there are ſome terms, or words, and ideas, as I have ſhewn be. 
fore, concerning which it is hard to determine whether they are negative or poſi. 
tive, ſo there are ſome propoſitions concerning which it may be difficult to ſay, he- 
ther they affirm or deny : as, when we ſay, Plato was no fool: Cicero was no unſkil- 
ful orator : Czſar made no expedition to Myſcovy : An oiſter has no part like an eel : 
It is not neceſſary for a phyſician to ſpeak french, and for a phyſician to ſpeak french 
is needleſs, The ſenſe of theſe propoſitions is very plain and eaſy, though logicians 
might ſquabble perhaps a whole day, whether they ſhould rank them under the 

names of negative or affirmative, FI SER. 
2d Note, In latin and engliſh two negatives joined in one ſentence make an af- 
firmative ; as when we declare, No man is not mortal, it is the ſame as though we 
ſaid, Man is mortal. But in greek, and oftentimes in french, two negatives make 
but a ſtronger denial. | | | ; es baba 
3d Note. If the mere negative term, not, be added to the copula of an univer. 
al affirmative propofition, it reduces it to a particular negative; as, All men are not 
wiſe, ſignifies the ſame as, Some men are not wiſe. | 

4th Note. In all affirmative propoſitions, the predicate is taken in its whole com- 
prehenſion ; that is, every eſſential part and attribute of it is affirmed concerning the 
ſubject ; as when 1 ſay, A true chriſtian is an honeſt man, every thing that belongs 
to honeſty is affirmed concerning a true chriſtian. | | 

5th Note. In all negative 113 the predicate is taken in its whole extenſion; 
thats, every ſpecies and individual that is contained in the general idea of the pre- 


dicate, 
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dicate, is utterly dented concerning the ſubject : So in this propoſition, A ſpirit is hot 
an animal, we exclude all forts and kinds, and * animals whatſoever: from 
the idea of a ſpirit. 

From theſe two laſt remarks we may derive this inference,” that we ought to at- 
tend to the entire comprehenſion of our ideas, and to the univerſal extenſion of them, 
as far as we have proper capacity for it, before we grow too confident in our 
affirming or denying any thing, which may have the leaſt darkneſs, doubt or 
—— attending it: mY m= wane of this attention that betrays v us into ny; 
miltakes,. 


CTT ĩ LARS. AD 2 + 
Of the oppofition and converſion of propoſitions, 
NJ two ideas beings Joined or digjoined in various forms will afford ug 


ſeveral propoſitions : All theſe may be diſtinguiſhed according to their quan- 
* and their quality * into four, which are marked or denoted by the letters 


A, E, I, O, thos: 
0 | 1. affirmative. 
- niverſal negative. 
bed: ert Particular affirmative. 
O Particular negative. 


according to thefe old latin rhymes—— 


- Aﬀerit A, negat E, verùm geber iter ambæ. 
Aſſerit 1, negat O, ſed particulariter ambo. 


This TE exemplified by theſe two ideas, a vine and a tree. 
Every vine is a ttee. 
E No vine is a tree. 
Some vine is a tree. 
O Some vine is not a tree, 

The logicians of the ſchools have written many large rifles conceraing the oppo- 
ſition and converſion of propoſitions, It will be ſufficient here to give a few brief 
hints of theſe things, that the learner may not be wtterly ignorant of them. 

Propoſitions which are made of the ſame ſubje& and predicate are ſaid to be 
oppoſi te, When that which i is denied in one is affirmed in the other, either in Whole 
or in part, without any conſideration whether the propoſitions be true or no. 5 

If they differ both in quantity and quality they are called contradictery, as, 

A very vine is a tree. th can never be both true, or both rin wite 
O Some vine is not à tree. 5 fame time. 

Tf. two univerſals differ in a they are contrartes, as, | 

A Every vine is a tret. eſe can never be both trac together, but they may. 
E No vine is a tree. be both falſe. A 

If two particular propoſitions differ in"quilliry they are ſabcontraries, 26, 
ft = Some vine is a tree. „ Thefe my be both true together, bor they an 

©: ame vine is not a tft. 5 dere be both Yate, Gent 6s - ab 


* 105 reader ſhould — here, that a api YE to its r is _ univenial or 
particular ; and according to its quality, it is either —_— or negative, > 


24 
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Both particular and univerſal propoſitions which agree in quatity but not in quan- 
tity, are called ſubaltern, though theſe are not properly oppoſite, as, | 
A Every vine is a tree. | 
: 1 Some vine is a tree, 
Or thus, | | 
E No vine is a tree, 
O Some vine is not a tree. | K 
The canons of ſubalternate propoſitions are uſually reckoned theſe three, namely, 
1. If an univerſal propoſition be true, the particular will be true alſo, but not on 
the contrary. And 2. If a particular propoſition be falſe, the univerſal muſt be falſe 
too, but not on the contrary, 3. Subaltern propoſitions, whether univerſal or par- 
ticular, may ſometimes be both true and ſometimes both falſe. | 
The converſion of propoſitions is when the ſubject and predicate change their 
places with preſervation of the truth. This may be done with conſtant certainty in 
all univerſal negatives, and particular affirmatives; as, No ſpirit is an animal, may be 
converted, No animal is a ſpirit z and Some tree is a vine, may be converted, Some 
vine is a tree. But there is more formal trifling in this fort of diſcourſe than there 
is of ſolid improvement, becauſe this ſort of converſion ariſes merely from the form 


of words, as connected in a propoſition, rather than from the matte. 


Yet it may be uſeful to obſerve, that there are ſome propoſitions, which by reaſon 
of the ideas or matter of which they are compoſed may be converted with conſtant 
truth: Such are thoſe propoſitions whoſe predicate is a nominal or real definition of 
the ſubject, or the difference of it, or a property of the fourth kind, or a ſuperlative 
degree of any property or quality whatloever, or in ſhort, whereſoever the predi- 
cate and the ſubject have exactly the ſame extenſion or the ſame comprehenſion 
as, Every vine is a tree bearing grapes; and Every tree bearing grapes is a vine: 
Religion is the trueſt wiſdom ; and the trueſt wiſdom is religion: Julius Ceſar was 
the firſt emperor of Rome z and The firſt emperor of Rome was Julius Ceſar. Theſe 
are the propoſitions which are properly convertible, and they are called reciprocal 
propoſitions. 


r IV. 


NOT HE R diviſion of propoſitions among the ſcholaſtic writers is into pure 
and modal. This may be called, for diſtinction ſake, a diviſion according 
to the-predicate. | | 
When a propoſition merely expreſſes that the predicate is connected with the ſub- 
ject, it is called a pure propoſition z as, Every true chriſtian is an honeſt man. But 
when it includes alſo the way and manner wherein the predicate is connected with 
the ſubject, it is called a modal propoſition, as, when I ſay, It is neceſſary that a 
true chriſtian ſhould be an honeſt man. 1 | 
Logical writers generally make the modality of this propoſition to belong to the 
copula, becauſe it ſhews the manner of the connexion between fubje& and predicate. 
But if the form of the ſentence as a logical propoſition be duly conſidered, the mode 
itſelf is the very predicate of the propoſition, and it muſt run thus: That a true 
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chriſtian ſhould be an honeſt man is a neceſſary thing, and then the We er 
propoſition is included in the ſubject of the — propoſition. 

There are four modes of connecting the predicate with the ſubject, which, are 
uſually reckoned up on this occaſion, namely, neceſſity and contin which -are 
two oppoſites, poſſibility and 2 which are alſo oppoſites; as, It is neceſſary 
that a globe ſhould be round: That a globe be made of wood or glaſs is an unne- 
ceſſary or contingent thing: It is impoſſible that a globe ſhould, be ſquare: It is poſſi- 
ble that a globe may be made of water. | 

With regard to the modal PT which the ſchools have nent, Twould 
make theſe two remarks. 


Remark 1. Thefe vropoitions in engliſh, are formed. by or — Ae of che 
3 muſt be, might not be, can be, and cannot be, 1 into thoſe more explicate 
forms of a logical copula and predicate, is neceſſary, is contingent, is poſſible, is 
impoſſible :. For it is neceſſary that a mm ſhould by, un ne no e ** 
dai teen e wn Nane 

Remark 2. Let it be noted that this e modalc is only an enumeration 
of the natural modes or manners wherein the predicate is connected with the ſubject 
We might alſo, deſcribe ſeveral moral and civil modes of ,connecting two ——— to- 
gether, namely, lawfulneſs, and unlawfulneſs, conveniency and inconveniency, Sc. 
whence we may form ſuch modal propoſitions as theſe. It is_nolawful for any per- 
ſon to kill an innocent man: It is lawful for chriſtians to eat fleſh in lent: To tell 
all that we think is inexpedient: For a man to be affable to his neighbour is very 
convenient, &c. 

There are ſeveral other modes o eaking whereby a icate is connected wich 

a ſobject: Such as, it is certain, it is doubtful, it is ways W, is obable, it is 
agreed, it is granted, it is ſaid by the ancients, it is written, & aach c vill form 
other kinds of modal propoſitions. ,, 

But whether the modality. be natural, moral, Gt. yet in all theſe propaſitions it 
is the mode is the proper predicate, and all the reſt of the propoſition, except the 
copula, or word. is, beloogs to the ſubjeft ; and thus they become 0 propoſitions 
of a complex nature, of Which we ſhall treat in the next re mat there is no 
great need of making modals a diſtinct ſort. 

There are many little ſubtleties which the ſchools acquaint us 25 concerning the 
converſion and oppoſition e of theſe modal p oſitions, 4 — to 
the latin or greek tong r than the engliſh, and bb away the * 
time of a ſtudent, rather than to enrich his underſtanding. 


1 LJ 


SLE th ns mne nl Tt (73 « Ht te ! * ia 
ho eee Fon, is ego 
| ecard} e: on 115 i 5 7 2 220, ie ages 
Of Jingle propoſitions, whether fine or complex 
W HEN ve conſider the nature of propoſitions, together with = formation 


of them, and the materinly whereof they are made, we divide them into 
ſingle and compound. 


N M A ſingle 


uÿſe to ay, rene is z complexion wi 
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A ſingle propokirien is chat which tus but one ſubje& and one e but if 


it has more ſubjects of more predicates, it is called a compound propolition, and in: 
deed it Ennio ren dren fropers ions in it. 
A Ting prepoſteiom, which called categorical, may be divided again into 


8 a Spe props 100 is th le ſubje& and predicate are made 

n at who A are of 
a e 0 ire l deſirable : Every en u eee, nsr 
innocent. 
When the ſubject or predicate, or both, are made up of complex terms, it is 
called a complex propoſition z as, Every ſincere penitent is pardoned: Virtue is de- 
firable for its own ſake : No man alive 1s e innocent. 


If the term which is added 4 — 2 
ſential or neceffary to it, it is ca it explains 
the fobjeRt : as, * rw! Bee is a fon org we ee e r 
make up the'complex ſubject does not neceſſarily or conſtantly belong to it, then it 
is determinative, and limits the ſubject to a particular part of its extenſion ; as, Every 
pious man ſhall be happy. In the firſt propoſition the word mortal is merely w_ 
cative? In the ſecond prope the word pious is determinative. 

Here note, that wha may be affirmed or denied conce 
with an explicative Ace, may be alſo affirmed or denied of that 
it; as we may boldly ſay, man is a ſon of Adam, as well as every A — 
But it is not fo, where the addition is determinative, for we cannot ſuy, Every man 
hall be tappy, though every pious man ſhall be ſo. 

In a complex propoſition the he prime or _ is ſometimes made complex by 
the pronouns, who, which, hoff, e, to wer rac c. which make another 8 ; 
as, man, who't is pious, ſhall be ſaved : , whoſe firnarne was Cefar, over- 
'catne” Pompey : Bodies, which are tran t, * many pores. Here the whole 

is called the primary or chief, and che additions n is oalled an 
incident ſition, But it is ſtill to be eſteemed in this caſe merely” as a part of 
the complex term; and the truth or falſhood of the whole complex (propolition is 
not to be judge by the truth or falftood of the incident 1 bur by the 
cormexion of rhe whole Tubje& with the predicate. ' For the incident propoſition may 
be falfe, and abfurd, or impollible, we yer the whole complex propoſition may de 
true, as, A horſe, which has wings, might fly over the Thames. 

Beide rhis completion With bot 8 3 the ſubject or predicate, logical writers 
; may arp ue the copula alſo: But this 1 
have accoutired for in the ſection concerding b propotitom; and; indeed it is 
not of much importance whether it were placed there or here. 


As ſimple ideas are to complex, and ſingle ſo tions are d 
Ala . engliſh —4 in this e above the — 
guages, e r ed afl. 
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| Of compound propoſition. 


Glad core ſition is made up of two or more fabject or predicates, or 
both 9 it contains in it two or more propoſitions, which are either fal 


expreſſed, or concealed and implied. 
The firſt ſort of compound propoſitions are thoſe wherein the compoſition is ex- 
fed and evident, and they are diſtinguiſhed into theſe ſix kinds, PART copu- 
ive, bet 78 conditional, cauſal, relative and en as e f 


of 
them; for if — ay had = the Gauls and not the . or eg and 


pe propoſitions, are not are 3 though two or more ideas be connec- 
1318 by fo conjunctions, either in the ſubject or predicate ; as, Two and 
jeſty and meekneſs do not often meet: The ſup, moon, and 
_ are not all to be ſeen at once. Such propoſitions are to be eſteemed merely 
lex, . becauſe the predicate cannot be affirmed of each ſingle e but only 

of all of them cles as a collective ſubject. 


II. Disjunctive propoſitions are when the are e digjoined or pd to one 
another — Ghee particle 3 as, It is either day or night: The weather is either 
ſhining or r any Quantity is either length, breadth, or v4 

The truth of dijunCtives depends on the neceſſary and immediate oppoſition of 
the parts; ual. only the laſt of theſe examples is true; but the two firſt are 
not ſtrictly true, becauſe twilight is a medium between day. and ait and arr. 
cloudy weather is a medium between ſhining and raining, 


III. Conditional or hypothetical propoſitions are thoſe, whoſe parts: are united by 
the conditional particle if; as, If the ſun be 8. the earth muſt move: it there 
be no fire, there will be no ſmoke. 

Note, The firſt part of theſe propoſitions, or that wherein the condition is. con- 
age: is called the antecedent, the other is called the conſequent. 

e truth of theſe propoſitions depends not at all on the truth and fallbood of 
their two parts, but on the truth of the connexion of them; for each part of them 
may be falſe, wp Zend whole. propoſition true; % 0 chere be Ns 
there N cada aer pekte ORE 
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IV. Cauſal propoſitions are where two propoſitions are joined by cauſal particles; 
as, Houſes were not built that they might be deſtroyed: Reboboam was unhappy be- 
cauſe he followed evil counſel. FT | is 

The truth of a cauſal propoſition ariſes not from the truth of the parts, but from 
the cauſal influence that the one part of it has upon the other z for both parts may be 
true, yet the propoſition fal/e, if one part be not the cauſe of the other. 
Some logicians refer reduplicative pelle this place; as, Men, conſidered 
as men, are rational creatures, that is, becauſe they are men. 1 


V. Relative propoſitions have their parts joined by ſuch particles as expreſs a re- 
lation or compariſon of one thing to another; as, When you are filent I will ſpeak : 
As much as you are worth, ſo much, you ſhall be eſteemed : As is the father, fo is 
the ſon + Where there is no tale-bearer, contentioſ will ceaſe. 
'* Theſe are very much akin to conditional propoſitions, and the truth of them de- 
pends upon the juſtneſs of their connexion. | In | 
VI. Diſcretive ſitions are ſuch wherein various and ſeemingly oppoſite judg- 
ments are made, — variety or diſtinction is noted by the wr 0 e 3 
yet, Oc. as, Travellers may change their climate but not their temper : Job was pa- 
tient, though his grief was great. e e ur AR et 
I.uwe truth and goodneſs of a diſcretive propoſition depends on the truth of both 
parts, and their contradiſtinction to one another; for though both parts ſhould be 
true, yet if there be no ſeeming oppoſition between them, it is an uſeleſs aſſertion, 
though we cannot call it a falſe one; as, Deſcartes was a philoſopher, yet he was a 
frenchman: The Romans were valiant, but they ſpoke latin; both which propoſi- 
tions are ridiculous, for want of a ſeeming oppoſition between the parts. 
Since we have declared wherein the truth and falſhood of theſe compound propo- 
fitions conſiſt, it is 17 * alſo to give ſome intimations how any of theſe propoſi- 
tions when they are falſe may be oppoſed or contradicted. SITE 
All compound propoſitions, except copulatives and diſeretives, are properly de- 
nied or contradicted when the negation affects their conjunctive particles; as, if 
the disjunctive propoſition aſſerts, it is either day or night. The opponent ſays, It 
is not either day or night, or it is not neceſſary that it ſhould be either day or night, 
ſo the hypothetical propoſition is denied by faying, it does not follow that the earth 
muſt move if the ſan be fixed. ; r 
A digunCtive propoſition may be contradicted alſo by denying all the parts; as, 
It is neither 54 nor night. mes a tia aan! $2 45 rf 
And a cauſal propoſition may be denied or oppoſed indire&ly and "improperly, 
when either Mitt uf tho propoſition is denied 15 muſt be falſe if either tt be 
falſe : But the deſign of the propoſition being to ſhew the cauſal connexion of the 
two parts, each part is ſuppoſed to be true, and it is not properly contradicted as a 
cauſal propoſition, unleſs one part of it be denied to'be the cauſe of the other. 

As for copulatives and diſcretives, becauſe their truth depends more on the truth 
of their parts, therefore theſe may be oppoſed or denied as many ways, as the parts 
of which they are compoſed may be denied; ſo this copulative propoſition, Riches 

and honour are temptations to pride, may be denied by ſaying, Riches are not temp- 
tations, though honour may be; or, Honour is not a temptation, though riches may 
bez or, Neither riches nor honour are temptations, c. | | * 
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So this diſcrezive propoſition, Fol was patient, 'though his grief was great, is de- 
nied by (ſaying, Jab was not patient, though bis grief was great; or, Job was patient, 
but his grief was not great; or, Job was not patient, nor was his grief great, 

We proceed now to the ſecond fort of compoun R namely, ſuch 
whoſe compoſition is not expreſſed, but latent or concealed, yet a ſmall attention will 
find to propoſitions included in them. Such are theſe that follow; 

1. Excluſives; as, The pious man alone i happy. It is only — Lass Newton 
could ind our true philoſophy, e 

2. Exceptives ; as, None of the ancients Of Plato well defended the foul's invinor- | 
tality, The proteſtants worſhip none but God. 5 

3. Comparatives; as, Pain 1 (he en affietion. No Turk was ercer than | 
the 8 at Mexico. 

Here note, That the comparative degree ther not Iv imply the politives as 
if I ay, A fool is better than a knave, this does not affirm that folly 1 is good, bue 
that it is a Jeſs evil than knavery. 

4. Inceptives and deſitives, which relate to the beginning or ending of any thing” ; 
as, The latin tongue is not yet forgotten. No man before Orpheus wrote greek vert 
Puter czar. of Muſcovy began to civilize his nation. 

Jo theſe may be added continuatives; as, Rome remains to this day, which i in- 

clades at leaſt two propoſitions, namely, Rome was, and Rome is. 

Flere let other authors ſpend time and pains in giving the preciſe definitions of all 
theſe ſorts of propoſitions, which may be as well underſtood. by their names and ex- 
amples : Here let them tell what their truth depends upon, and how they are to be 
oppoſed or contradicted z but a moderate ſhare of common ſenſe, with a review of 
what is ſaid on the tormer uin will ſuffice by - theſe 5 en me 
benen 1 _— en | 
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ROPOSITIONS are next to be confided mailings their ſenſe « or 6. 
nification, and thus they are diſtributed into true and falſe. A true kee 
repreſents things as they are in themſelves ; but if things's are repreſented 
than they are in themſelves, the propoſition i is falſe. | 

Or we may deſeribe them more particularly thus; a true propoſition joins thoſe 
ideas and terms together whoſe objects are joined and agree, or it disjoins thoſe ideas 
and terms, whoſe objects eter. pep or are 1:5 ar as, e bird has een A brute 
: K ont thoſ ide whoſe objects di Spes Dan 

A falſe propoſition E bor wems 1 or it 
thoſe who objects nf ogy Birds have no wings: Brutes are immortal. 

Note, It is impoſſible Bible that the ſame propoſition ſhould be both true and falſe at 
the fame time, in the ſame ſenſe and in the ſame reſpect; becauſe a ee is 
but the repreſentation of the agreement or diſagreement of things: Now it is im- 
poſiible that the ſame thing ſhould be and not be, or that the ſame things ſhould 

agree and not agree at the ſame time aad in the ſame reſpect. ey prin- - 


e bunan nome, in there d 15210 
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Yet ſore propoſitions ſeem to contradict one another, though may be 
both, crae, hen e landed. of, reſpos 2 — hr, hong en 


radiſe, and Man was mortal in paradiſe, . But theſe two propoſitions muſt be re- 
3 to different times ; as, U his fall was immortal, but at the fall he 


became mortal. So we may ſay now, Man is mortal, or Man is immortal, if we cake 


theſe propoſitions ĩn different reſpects as, Man is an immortal ereatute as to his foul, 
but mortal as to his body. A variety of difficulties and ſeeming contradicti- 
ons, both 1 in holy ſcripture and other writings, may be ſolved and r in this 
The moſt important queſtion on this ſubje& is this, What is the criterion, or di- 
F mark of truth? How ſhall we know when a propoſition: is really true 
or falſe ? There are ſo many diſguiſes of truth in the world, ſo many falſe.appear+ 
ances of truth, that ſome ſects have declared there is no polſibility of diſtinguiſhing 
truth from falſhood ;, and therefore they hive abandoned all pretenceh to mn. 
and maintained ſtrenuouſly that nothing is to be known. * 
: The firſt men of this humour made themſelves famous in Greece by the name of 
ſcepticks, that is, ſeekers: They were alſo called academicks, borrowing their name 
from academia, their ſchool or place of ſtudy. They taught that all things are un- 
certain, though they allowed that ſome are more probable than others. Adter theſe 
aroſe the ſect of pyrrhonics, named from\. Pyrrbo their maſter, who would mot al- 
low one propoſition to be more probable than another ; but profeſſed that all things 
were equally uncertain, Now all theſe men, as an ingenious author e es it, 
were rather to be called a ſect of liars than philoſophers, and that cenſure is juſt for 
two reaſons: 1. Becauſe they determined concerning every propoſition that it was 
uncertain, and believed that as a certain truth, while they profeſſod there was no- 
thing certain, and that nothing could be determined concerning truth or falfhood-z 
and thus their very doctrine gave itſelf the lye. 2. Becauſe they judged and acted as 
other men did in the common affairs of life; they would neither run into fire nor 
water, though they: profeſſed ignorance and uncertainty, whether the one would 
burn, or the other drown them. 

There have been ſome in all ages who have too much affected this humour, who 
diſpute againſt every thing, under pretence that truth has no certain mark to di- 

it. Loet us therefore enquire, what is the general eriterion of truth? . 
in order to this, it is proper to conſider what is the reaſon whV⁰) we aſſent to tho 
5 which contain the moſt certain and indubitable truths, ſuch n 

The whole is greater than a part; Two and three make five. 

The only reaſon why we believe theſe propoſitions to be true, is becauſe the ideas 
of the ſubjects and predicates appear with ſo much clearneſs and ſtrength of evidence 
to agree to each other, that the mind cannot help diſcerning the agreement, and 
cannot doubt of the truth of them, but is conſtrained to judge them true. 80 
when we compare the ideas of a'citcle and a triangle, or the ideas of an oiſter and a 
butterfly, we ſee ſuch an evident diſagreement between them, that we are fare that 
a butterfly is not an oiſter ; nor is a triangle a circle. There is nothing but the evi- 
denee of the agreement or diſagreement between ene ideas, that makes-99inffarch uf 
deny the one or the ther. 

No it will follow from hence, that 
dence of the agreement and diſagreement of our ideas to one another, or to things, 
is a certain criterion of truth: For ſince our minds are of ſuch a make, that Where 


. eee is excceding plain and ſtrong, we cannot withhold our aſſent; we 


ſhould 
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ſhould them „ ery tre 0 believe falſhaod, if complete evidence ſhould 
be found in tions that are not ttue, But ſurely the God of perſect vii 
dom, truth and 1 oblige his creatures to be thus deceived ; and 
therefore he would never have conſtituted us of ſuch a frame as would render it na - 
turally impoſſible to guard againſt error. 
Another conſequence is naturally derived. fools the former; and that i is, that che 
only reaſon why we fall into a miſtake is becauſe we ate ampatient to form a judg- 
ment of things before we have a clear and evident perception of their agreement or 
diſagreement; and if we will make haſte to judge while our ideas are obſcure and 
confuſed, or before we ſee whether they agree or diſagree, we ſhall plunge ourſelves 
into perperusl errors. See more an this ſubject in an Eſſay on the irectices of will 
in God and man: Publiſhed 1732. ſect. 1. p. 43. eld 7. Roberts in Worwich- 
lane, and R. Hett'in the Poultry. 
Note, What ih here aſſerted concerning the of clear and diſtin (ideas. 
refers chiefly to propoſitions, which we form ourſelves by our own powers: As for 
1 the teſtimony OP e InY; 
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INCE we have found that evidence is the great eriterion and the ſure mark 
of truth; this leads us directly to conſider propoſitions according to their evi- 
dence, and here we muſt take notice both of the different degrees of evidence, 
and the different kinds of it. $; 
Propoſitions according to their different degrees of evidence-are diſtinguiſhed i into 
e of the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas is fo 
ere, the evidence nt or t is 
Paine, that we cannot forbid nor delay, our aſſent; the propofition is called certain, 
Every circle hath a centre; The world did not create icſelf. An affent to ſoch 
propliipn r wh the name wot knowledge. wp 
ut When there is any obſcurity v agreement or diſagreement ideas, 
ſo that the mind does not clearly A it, and is not compelled to aſſent or dif- 
ſent, then the propoſition, in a, proper, * arch hical ſenſe, is called doubtful or 
uncertain z as, lanets are inhabited ; of brutes are mere matter ; The 
world will not „ thouſand years longer; Dido n the city of Caribage, &c. 
Such uncertain propoſnions are called opinions. | 
When we conſider ourſelves as philoſopher or ſearchers of truth, ir would be well 


if we always;ſuſpended/a fulljudgment anythisg, and made 
farther inquiries, where this —— and pentes evidence i EE 5 but we are fo 


Pg menen — — — 
well de anfwered, | that — here antended is that which ap | and not the mei 
eridens wanne d, e Befides, as we ſhall ſheaw4 GO i Toe 


aan Þ proportionable to the degree of evidence: and therefore the difference is not great, whether 
be called certain or uncertain, according to the meaſure of evidence, or of a 
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action in the affairs of life, conſtrains us to judge and etermine upon a tolerable de- 
ree of eyidence, that we vulgarly call thoſe propoſitions certain, uhete we have 
very little room or reaſon to doubt of them, though the evidence be not com- 
plete in a 2G. e to e be es gy att en dee en 
Certainty, according to the ſchools, is diftinguiſhed into objective and ſubjective. 
'ObjeRtive © certainty is when the propoſition is certainly true in itſelf 3 and ſubjec- 
tive, when we are certain of the truth of it. The one is in things, the other is 
in our minds. 412 none bid Han 16642. 8 $426 949 Netze ee 40 35/1 
But let it be obſerved here, that every propoſition in itſelf is certainly true or cer- 
tainly falſe. For though doubtfulneſs or uncertainty ſeems to be à medium | between 
certain truth and certain falſhood in our minds, yet there is no ſuch medium in 
things themſelves, no, not even in future events: For now at this time it is certain 
in itſelf, that midſummer - day ſeven years hence will be ſerene; or it is certain it will 
de cloudy, though we are uncertain and utterly ignorant what ſort of day it will be: 
This certainty ot diſtant futurities is known to God only. Ts ex OJ Asie = +208 
- *: Uncertain or dubious propoſitions, that is, opinions, are diſtinguiſhed into pro- 
bable, or improbable. Minn 
When the evidence of any propoſition is greater than the evidence of the contra- 
ry, then it is a probable opinion: Where the evidence and arguments are 11199 
on the contrary-fide\ we call it improbable.” But while the arguments on either 
ſide ſeem to be equally ſtrong, and the evidence for and againſt any propoſition ap- 
rs equal to the mind, then in common Dejan rat call: it a doubtful matter. 
We alſo call it a dubious or doubtful propoſition when there are no arguments on 
either ſide, as, Next Chriſtmas dey wall be a very ſharp froſt, And in general all 
theſe propoſitions, are doubtful, wherein, we can perceive no ſufficient marks or evi- 
dences of truth or falſhood. In ſuch a caſe, the mind which is fearching for truth 
ought to remain in a ſtate of doubt or ſuſpence, until ſuperior evidence on bne ſide 
or the other incline the balance of the judgment, and determine the probability or 
pet hey jp OP OY e,, 
A great, many propoſitions. which we generally believe or diſbelieve in human af. 
fairs, or in the ſciences, haye very various degrees of eyidence, which yet ariſe not 
to complete certainty, either of truth or falſhood. Thus it comes to paſs that there 
are ſuch various and almoſt infinite degrees of probability and improbability. To 
a weak probability we ſhould give a weak aſſent; and'a ſtronger aſſent is due where 
the evidence is greater, and the matter more probable. If we proportion our af. 
ſent in all things to the degrees of evidence, we do the utmoſt that human nature is 


. o . —_ 1 - * 
capable of in a rational way to ſecure itſelf from error. 
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2 ſenſe, tonſeiouſmes, "intaligenct,' reaſon, faith, and i 
AFTER we hive conſidered the evidence of ions in the various de- 
TN grees of it, we come to ſurvey the ſeveral kinds of evidence, or the different 
ways whereby truth is let into the mind, and which produce accordingly fevers! 
kinds of knowledge. We ſhall diſtribute them into theſe ſix, namely, ſenſe, cor- 
ſciouſneſs, intelligence, reaſon, faith, and inſpiration, and then diſtinguiſh the pro- 
poſitions which are derived from them. aN 3h e554 I Io ten g 1. The 
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I. The evidence of ſenſe is when we frame a propoſition according to the dictate 
of any of our ſenſes; ſo we judge that graſs is green; that a trumpet gives a plea- 
ſant ſound ; the fire burns wood; water is ſoſt, and iron is hard; 19 we have ſeen, 
heard or felt all-theſe. Ir is * this evidence of ſenſe that we know and believe 
the daily occurrences in human life; and almoſt all the hiſtories of mankind that are 
written by eye or ear · witneſſes, are built upon this principle. a: then ww 
Under the evidence of ſenſe we do not only include that knowledge which is de- 
rived to us by our outward ſenſes of hearing, ſeeing, feeling, taſting and ſmelling, 
but that alſo which is derived from the inward ſenſations and appetites of hunger, 
thirſt, eaſe, pleaſure, pain, wearineß, reſt, Sc. and all thoſe things which belong 
to the oy z as, Hunger is a painful appetite; Light is pleaſant ; Reſt is ſweet to the 
Weary umbs. 1941134 N. 5 b 
Propoſitions which are built on this evidence, may be named ſenſible propoſi- 
tions, or the dictates of ſenſe. 5 f WS | Mn 


II. As we learn what belongs to the body by the evidence of ſenſe, ſo we learn 
what belongs to the ſoul by an inward conſciouſneſs, which may be called a fort of 
internal feeling, or ſpiritual ſenſation of what paſſes in the mind; as, I think before 
I ſpeak 31 defire large knowledge; I ſuſpect my own practice; I ſtudied hard to 
day; My conſcience bears witneſs of my, ſincerity z My foul hates vain thoughts; 
Fear is an uneaſy paſſion z; Long meditation on one thing is tireſonme. 

Thus it appears that we obtain the knowledge of a multitude of propoſitions, as 
well as of ſingle ideas, by thoſe two principles which Mr. Locte calls ſenſation and 
reflexioo: One of them is a ſort of conſciouſneſs of what affects the body, and the 
other is a conſciouſneſs. of what paſſes. in the mind. 422 ent if 
- Propoſitions which are built on this internal conſciouſneſs, have yet no particular 
or diſtinguiſhing name aſſigned to them. | \ 10 l. 42d 2 912117 


III. Intelligence relates chiefly to thoſe abſtracted propoſitions which earry their 
own evidence with them, and admit no doubt about them. Our perception of this 
ſelf. evidence in any propoſition is called intelligence, It is ieee ad thoſe 
firlt principles of truth; which are, as it were, | wrought into the very nature and 
make of our miads: They are ſo evident in themſelves to every man who attends: 
to them, that they need no proof. It is the prerogative and peculiar excellence of 
theſe propoſitions, that they can ſcarce ever be proved or denied: They cannot eaſi- 
ly be proved, becauſe there is nothing ſuppoſed to be more clear or certain, from 
which an argument may be drawn to prove them. They cannot well be denied, 
becauſe their o evidence is ſo. bright and convincing, that as ſoon as the terms 
are underſtood the mind neceſſarily aſſents ; ſuch are theſe, Whatſoever acteth hath 
a being; Nothing has no properties; A part is leſs than the whole ; Nothing can be 
the cauſe of itſelf 1 25 | n 4 1 ths 

Theſe ſitions are called axioms, or maxims, ort firſt principles; | theſe are the 
very foundations of all improved kaowledge and reaſonings, and on that account 
theſe haye been thought to be innate propoſitions, or truths horn with us. 
- Some ſuppoſe that a great part of the knowledge of angels and human ſouls in 
the ſeparate ſtate is obtained in this manner, namely, by ſuch an immediate view 
of things in their own nature, which is called intuition. 
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IV. Reaſoning is the next ſort of evidence, and that is when one truth is inferred 
or drawn from others by natural and juſt methods of argument; as, if there be 
much light at midnight, I infer, it proceeds from the moon, becauſe the ſun is un- 
der the earth T. It I ſee a cottage in a foreſt, I conclude, ſome man has been 
there and built it. Or when I ſurvey the heavens and earth, that there is a God 
who made them, | | | 97 A 

The propoſitions which I believe upon this kind of evidence, are called concluſi- 
ons, or rational truths, and the knowledge that we gain this way is properly called 

Yet let it be noted, that the word ſcience is uſually applied to a whole body of 
regular or methodical obſervations or propoſitions which ed men have formed 
concerning any ſubject of ſpeculation, deriving one truth from another by a train of 
arguments, If this —— 8 our practice, it is _ called an 
art. And this is the moſt remarkable diſtinction between an art and a ſcience, 
namely, the one refers chiefly to practice, the other to ſpeculation. Natural philo- 
ſophy, or phyſic, and ontology, are ſciences ; _— and rhetoric are called arts; 
but mathematics include both art and ſcience ; for they have much of ſpeculation, 
and much of practice in them. | | | 

Obſerve here, that when the evidence of a propoſition derived from ſenſe, con- 
ſciouſneſs, intelligence, or reaſon is firm and indubitable, it produces fuch aſſent as 
we call a natural certainty. - 


V. When we derive the evidence of any 2 from the teſtimony of others, 
it is called the evidence of faith; and this is a arge part of -our knowledge. Ten 
thouſand things there are which we believe merely upon the authority or credit of 
thoſe who have ſpoken or written of them. It 1s by this evidence that we know 
there is ſuch a country as China, and there was ſuch a man as Cicero who dwelt in 
Rome. It is by this that moſt of the tranſactions in human life are managed: We 
know our parents and our kindred by this means, 'we know the perfons and laws of 
our preſent governors, as well as things that are at a vaſt diſtance from us in fo- 

ign nations, or in ancient ages. | 
According as the perſons that inform us of any thing are many or few, or more 
or leſs wiſe, and faithful, and credible, ſo our faith is more or leſs firm or waver- 
ing, and the propoſition believed is either certain or doubtful z but in matters of 
faith, an exceeding great probability is called a moral certainty. | | 

Faith is generally diſtinguiſhed into divine and human, not with regard to the 

ropoſitions that are believed, but with regard to the teſtimony upon which we be- 
e them. When God reveals any thing to us, this gives us the evidence of divine 
faith ; but what man only acquaints us with, produces a human faith in us; the one, 
being built upon the word of man, ariſes but to moral certainty ; but the other being 
founded on the word of God, ariſes to an abſolute and infallible affurance, fo far as 
we underſtand the meaning of this word. This is called ſupernatural certainty. 

Propofitions which we believe upon the evidence of human teſtimony, are called 
narratives, relations, reports, hiſtorical obſervations, Cc. but ſuch as are built on 
divine teſtimony, are termed matters of revelation z and if they are of great im- 

portance in religion, they are called articles of faith. | * 

51. re 


+N Since this book was written, we have ſo many appearances of the aurere borealis as reduces 
ebe. | 
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There are ſome propoſitions or parts of knowledge, which are ſaid to be derived 
from obſervation and experience, that is, experience in ourſelves, and the obſerya- 
tions we have made on other perſons or things; but theſe are made up of ſome of 
the former ſprings of knowledge joined together, namely, ſenſe, conſciouſneſs, rea- 
ſon, faith, Sc. and therefore are not reckoned a diſtin kind of evidence. 


VI. Inſpiration is a fort of evidence diſtin from all the former, and that is, 
when ſuch an overpowering impreſſion of any propoſition is made upon the mind by 
God himſelf, that gives a convincing and indubitable evidence of the truth and di- 
vinity of it: So were the N and the apoſtles inſpired . 

Sometimes God * have pleaſed to make uſe of the outward ſenſes, or the 
inward workings of the imagination, of dreams, a paritions, viſions and voices, or 
reaſoning, or perhaps human narration, to convey arp truths to the mind of the 
prophet z but none of theſe would be ſufficient to deſerve the name of inſpiration, 
without a ſuperior or divine light and power attending them. 

This fort of evidence is alſo very diſtin from what we uſually call divine faith; 
for every common chriſtian exerciſes divine faith when he believes any propoſition 
which God has revealed in the bible upon this account, becauſe God — ſaid it, 
though it was by a train of reaſonings that he was led to believe that this is the 
word of God : Whereas in the caſe of inſpiration, the prophet not only exerciſes di- 
vine faith, in believing what God reveals, but he is under a ſuperior heavenly im- 
preſſion, light and evidence, whereby he is aſſured that God reveals it. This 1s the 
moſt eminent kind of ſupernatural certainty. | 

Though perſons might be aſſured of their own inſpiration by ſome iar and 
inexpreſſible conſciouſneſs, of this divine inſpiration and evidence in their own ſpi- 
rits, yet it is hard to make out this inſpiration to others, and to convince them of 
it, except, by ſome antecedent or conſequent prophecies or miracles, or ſome public 
appearances more than human. | 

The propoſitions which are attained by this fort of evidence are called inſpired 
truths. This is divine revelation at firſt hand, and the dictates of God in an imme- 
diate manner, of which theological writers diſcourſe at „but ſince it belongs 
only to a few favourites of heaven to be inſpired, and not bulk of mankind, it 
is not neceſſary to ſpeak more of it in a treatiſe of logick, which is deſigned for the 
general improvement of human reaſon, 

The various kinds of evidence, upon which we believe any propoſition, afford us 
theſe three remarks, | 


I. Remark, The fame propoſition. may be known to us by different kinds of 
evidence : That the whole is bigger than a is known by our ſenſes, and it is 

nown by the ſelf-evidence of the thing to our mind. That God created the hea- 
2 the earth is known to us by reaſon, and is known alſo by divine teſtimony 
or . 


U. Remark: Among thoſe various kinds of evidence, ſome are generally 
ſtronger than others in gp an nature, and give a better ground for . certainty. 
Inward conſciouſneſs an@antelligence, as well as divine faith and inſpiration, uſually. 
carry much more force with dan or human faith, which are often 5 

| | 354 Gi, N i die 
+ Note here, I ſpeak chiefly of the higheſt kind of inſpiration. | f 
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ble though there are inſtances wherein human faith, ſenſe, and reaſoning lay a 
foundarion alfo for complete aſſurance, and leave no room for doubt. 
EKeaſon in its own nature would always lead us into the truth in matters within its 
compaſs, if it were uſed aright, or it would require us to ſuſpend our judgment 
where there is want of evidence. But it is our floth, precipitancy, ſenſe, | paſſion; 
and many other things that lead our reaſon aſtray in this degenerate and imperfect 
eftate : Hence it comes to paſs that we 6 of ſo many errors 8 — 
e about divine things, becauſe our reaſon either is buſy to enquire, and re- 
olved to determine about matters that are above our preſent reach; or becauſe. we 


ſo 
mingle many prejudices. and ſecret influences of ſenſe, fancy, paſſion, inclina- 
tion, c. with our exerciſes of reaſon, and judge and determine according to theſe 
irregular inſtances. 4 tie e 1 0 tnt 
Dine faith would never admit of any controverſies or doubtings, if we were but 
aſſured that God had ſpoken, and that we rightly underſtood his meaning. 


III. Remark. The greateſt evidence and certainty of any propoſition does not 


depend upon the variety of the ways or kinds of evidence, whereby it is known, 
but rather upon the ſtrength and degree of evidence, and the clearneſs of light in 
or by which it appears to the mind. For a propoſition that is known only one way 
may be much more certain, and have ſtronger evidence than another that is ſuppoſ- 
ed to be known many ways. Therefore theſe propoſitions, Nothing has no proper- 
ties, Nothing, can make itſelf, which are known only by intelligence, are much 
ſurer and truer than this propoſition, The rainbow has real and inherent colours in 
it, or than this, The ſun rolls round the earth; though we ſeem to know both theſe 
laſt by our ſenſes, and by the common teſtimony of our neighbours. So any pro- 
poſition that is clearly evident to our own conſciouſneſs or divine faith, is much more 
certain to us than a thouſand others that have only the evidence of feeble and obſcure 
ſenſations, of mere probable reaſonings and doubtful arguments, or the witneſs. of 
fallible men, or even though all theſe ſhould join together. | ito. 
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N the end of the foregoing chapter we have ſurveyed the ſeveral ſorts of evi- 

1 dence, on which we build our aſſent to propoſitions: Theſe are indeed the ge- 
nerat grounds upon which we form our judgments ce things. What re- 
mains in this ſecond part of logick is to point out the | ſprings and cauſes of 
our miſtakes in judging, and to lay down ſome rules by which we ſhould conduct 
ourſelves in paſſing a judgment of every thing that is propoſed to us. ; 
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I confels/niany things which will be mentioned in theſe following chapters might 
be as welb referred to the third part of logick, where we ſhall treat of reaſoning 
and argument; for moſt of our falſe judgments ſeem to include a ſecret bad reaſon- 
ing in them ; and while we ſnew the ſprings of error, and the rules of true zade⸗ 
ment; we do at the ſame time diſcover which arguments are ſallacious, which rea- 
ſonings are weak, and which are juſt and ſtrong, - Let ſince this is uſually called a 
judging ill, or 5 15 well, I think we may without any impropriety treat of it 
here 3 and this will lay a ſurer foundation for all ſorts of ratiocination and ar- 4s 
men n dee | ++ +4. of 1 

: Raſh judgments are called prejudices,' and fo are the ſprings of them. This 
word in common life ſignifies an ill opinion which we haye conceived of ſome other 
perſon, or ſome injury done to him. But when we uſe the word in matters of ſci- 
ence, it ſignifies a judgment that is formed concerning any perſon or thing before 
ſufficient examination ; and generally we ſuppoſe it to mean a falſe judgment or 
miſtake: At leaſt, it is an opinion when up without ſolid reaſon for it, or an aſſent 
given to a propoſition before we have juſt evidence of the truth of it, though the 
thing itſelf may happen to be true. F127; 2 

Sometimes theſe raſh judgments are called prepoſſeſſions, whereby is meant, that 
ſome particular opinion has poſſeſſed the mind, and engaged the aſſent without ſuffi- 
cient ſeareh or evidence of the truth of it. 1 

There is a vaſt variety of theſe prejudices and prepoſſeſſions which attend mankind 

in every age and condition of life; they lay the foundations of many an error, and 

many an unhappy practice, both in the affairs of religion, and in our civil concern- 
ments ; as well as in matters of learning. It is neceſſary for a man who purſues - 
truth to enquire into theſe ſprings of error, that as far as poſſible he may rid himſelf 
of old prejudices and watch hourly againſt new ones. 3 

The number of them is ſo great, and they are ſo interwoven with each other, as 
well as with the powers of human nature, that it is fometimes hard to diſtinguiſh 
them apart; yet for method's ſake we ſhall reduce them to theſe four general heads, 
namely, Prejudices ariſing from things, or from words, from ourſeives, or from 
other perſons z,and after the deſcription of each prejudice, we ſhall propoſe one or 
more, wayy of curing it. . | ESE > yh wm 
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1 fo E firſt ſort of prejudices are thoſe which ariſe” from the things themſelyes 
1 about which we judge. But here let it be obſerved that there is nothing in 
the nature of things that will neceſſarily lead. us into error, if we do but uſe our rea- 
ſon May vs our judgment till there appear ſufficient evidence of truth. 
But ſinde we are ſo unhappily prone to take advantage of every doubtful appearance 
and circumſtange of things, to form a wrong judgment, and plunge, ourſelves. into 
miſtake, therefore it is proper to conſider what there is in the thing themſelyes that - 
may oecaſiqn our errors. dann 006 i tet ot! 2 11 1 
159200 di A oi 26 5 
1. The obieutity of 
occaſion of, raſh and. miſtaken judgment. 
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| * "Some truths are difficult becauſe they lie remote from the firſt prineiples of know- 
ledge, and want a long chain of argument to come at them: Such are many of the 
deep things of algebra and geometry, and ſome of the theorems and problems of 
| moſt parts of the mathematics. Many things alſo in natural philoſophy are dark 
and intricate upon this account, becauſe we cannot come at any certain know- 
edge of them without the labour of many and difficult, as well as chargeable/ex- 
riments. | Betts „„ 0 90 Os. 
" * There are other truths which have great darkneſs upon them, becauſe we have no 
proper means or mediums to come at the knowledge of them. Though in our age 
we have found out many of the deep things of nature by the aſſiſtance of glaſſes 
and other inſtruments ; yet we are not hitherto arrived at any ſufficient methods to 
| diſcover the ſhape of thoſe little particles of matter which diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ſa- 
rs, odours, and colours of bodies; nor to find what ſort of atoms li- 
ids or ſolids, and diſtinguiſh wood, minerals, metals, glaſs, tone, c. There is 
a darkneſs alfo lies upon the actions of the intellectual or angelical world ; their man- 
ners of ſubſiſtence and agency, the power of ſpirits to move bodies, and the union 
of our ſouls with this animal body of ours, are much unknown to us on this 


atcount. | | R Ne 
No in many of theſe caſes, a great part of mankind is not | content to be en- 
tirely ignorant; but they rather chooſe to form 'raſh and haſty judgments, to gueſs 
at things without juſt evidence, to believe ſomething concerning before they 
can know them, and thereby they fall into error. J 5 
This fort of prejudice, as well as moſt others, is cured by patience and diligence 
in. enquiry and reaſoning, and a ſuſpenſion of judgment, till we have attained 
2 proper mediums of knowledge, and till we ſee ſufficient evidenee of the 
truth. | | 16% Pk © VIX6910 TR 1 


II. The 8 of things in a diſguiſe, is another ſpring of prejudice or raſh 
judgment. The outſide of things which firſt ſtrikes us, is oftentimes different from 
their inward nature, and we are tempted to judge ſuddenly according to outward 
appearances, If a picture is daubed with many bright and glaring colours, the vul- 
gar eye admires it as an excellent piece; whereas the ſame perſon dense — con- 
temptuouſly of ſome admirable — 4 ſketched out only with a black pencil on a 
coarſe paper, though by the hand of Raphael. So the ſcholar ſpies the name of a 
new book in a public news- paper, he is charmed with the title, he purchaſes, he 
reads with huge expectations, and finds it all traſh and impertinence : This is a 
* judice derived from the appearance z we are too ready to judge that volume va - 
Foable which had ſo good a frontiſpiece, The large heap of encomiums and ſwelling 
words of affurance that are beſtowed on quack-medicines/in public advertiſements 
tempt many a reader to Judge them infallible, and to uſe the pills or the plaiſter 
with vaſt hope and frequent diſappointment. ern FRE. gen: 10. 
Wee are tempted to form our judgment of perſons as well as things — * 
Ward appearances. Where there is _ and ſplendor we are dend to 
call chat man happy, but we ſee not the vexing diſquietudes of his ſoul: And when 
we fpy a perſon in ragged garments, we form 'a deſpicable opinion of him too J 
ſuddenly; we can hardly think him either happy or wiſe, our judgment is ſo 
ſtrangely biaſſed by outward and ſenſible things. It was through the power of 
this prejudice that the Jetos rejected our bleſſed faviour ; they 2 t them- 


r 
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ſelves to believe that the man who appeared as the ſon of a carpenter was alſo - 
* . 
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ſon of God. And becauſe St. Paul was of a little ftature, a mean ' preſence, and 
his voice conte 1 of the Corinibizns were tempted to doubt whether hs 
This Dies is cured by a longer acquaintance with the world, and a juſt” ob- 
ſervation that things are ſometimes better and ſometimes worſe than they appear't 
be. We ought therefore to reſtrain our exceſſive forwardneſs to form our opin 

of perſons or things before we have opportunity to ſearch into them more perfectly. 
Remember that a gray beard does not make a philoſopher ; all is not gold chat 
gliſters z and a rough diamond may be worth an — ſum. e . 


III. A mürture of different qualities in the ſame thing, is another temptation to 
judge amiſs. We are ready to be carried away by that 2 which ſtrikes the firſt 
or the ſtrongeſt 1 upon us, and we judge of the whole object r 4 
that quality regardleſs of all the reſt ; or ſometimes we cover over all the 
qualities with that one tincture, whether it be bad or good. n , 

When we have juſt reaſon to admire a man for his virtues, we are fometimes in- 
clined not only to neglect his weakneſſes, but even to put a good colour upon 2 
and to think them amiable, When we read a book that has many excellent 
in it and divine ſentiments, we are tempted to approve not only that whole book, 
but even all the writings of that author. When a poet, an orator, or a painter, 
has performed admirably in ſeveral illuſtrious places, we ſometimes alſo admire his 
very errors, we miſtake his blunders for beauties, and are fo ignorantly fond as to 


after them. 

"Ni this prejudice that has rendered ſo many great ſcholars perfect bigots, and 
inclitied them to defend Homer or Horace, Livy or Cicero, in their miſtakes, and vin- 
dicate all the follies of their favourite author. It is this that tempts ſome great 
writers to ſupport the ſayings of almoſt all the ancient fathers of the church, and 
admire them even in their very reveries, Sv ok 

On the other hand, if an author has profeſſed heretical ſentiments in religion, we 
throw our ſcorn upon every thing he writes, we deſpiſe even his critical or mathe- 
matical learning, and will hardly allow him common ſenſe. If a poem has fome 
blemilhes in ir, there is a fer of falſe critics who deny it univerſally, and will allow 


This fort of prejudice is relieved by Teatning to diſtinguiſh things well, and not 
to judge in the lump. There is ſcarce any thing, in the world of nature or art, in 
the world of morality or religion, that is perfectiy uniform. There is a mixture of 
wiſdom and folly, vice and virtue, gobd and evil, both in men and things. We 
ſhould remember that ſome perſons have great wit and little judgment; others are 
judicious, but not witty. Some are good-humoured without compliment; others 
have all the formalities of complaifance, but no good-humour. We ought to know 
that one man may be vicious and learned, while another has virtue without learn- 
ing. That many a man thinks admirably well, who has a poor utterance; while 
others have a charming manner of ſpeech, but their thoughts are trifling and im- 
pertinent. Some are good neighbours, and courteous and charitable, toward men 
who have no piety towatd God others ate truly 71 but of moroſe natural 
tempers. Some excellent ſayings are found in very filly books, and forme wy 2 | 
2 * 1 Me han 105 0 iſe nor diſpraiſe by w - Wor 

eparate the good from the evil and judge of them apart: accuracy of a | 
jadgment cogliſts much in making fach Unnsln. Yea 
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Apt 1h 

Te'et let it be noted too, that in common, diſcourſe we uſually denominage pes 
nd things according to the 9 part of their character. Hg is 9 be ed Ce 
man who has but few follies : He is a good philoſopher who knbws much of na- 
ture, and for the -moſt part reaſons well in matters of human ſcience : And that 


book ſhould be eſteemed well written, which has much more of good ſenſe in it 
than it has of impertinence, ou oo Po os OH of 


Wha Som mad oat typt on, uehion ar ow a ta evident) note 
u. Though 4 thing be uiform in es own nature, her the diffrent lights in which 
it may be placed, and the . views, in which it appears 0 us, will be ready 
to excite in us miſtaken judgments concerning it. Let an erect cone be placed in 
a, horizontal plane, at a great diſtance from the eye, and it appears a Plain tri- 
ages but we ſhall judge that very cone to be nothing but a flat circle, if its baſe 
-:b Nabe Reo us. Set a common round plate a little obliquely. before our 
eyes afar. off, and, we ſhall think it an ova] figure ; but if the very. edge of it be 
turned towards us, we [hall take it for a ſtraight line. So when, we view the. ſeve 
folds of a changeable (ilk, we pronounce Pao red. and that yellow, . becauſe o 
8 2 poſition to the light, though the ſilk laid ſmooth in one light appears all 
one colour. N * | an 


When we ſurvey the miſeries of mankind, and think of the ſorrows, of millions, 
both on earth apd in hell, the divine government has a terrible aſpect, and de may 
be tmpyed do ink hardly even of God himſelf: But if we view, the profuſion 0 
His bounty and grace amonglt his creatures on earth, or the happy ſpirits in heaven, 
we ſhall-have fo exalted an idea of his goodneſs as to forget his vengeance. Some 
men dwell entirely upon the promiſes of his goſpel, and think him all. mercy : 
Others under a melancholy frame, dwell upon his terrors and his threatnings, and are 
ae Weng tough rag. thoughe of bus wehe and wee Though, thera Tels mp 
i ,,, . UN EFE., 
Ife true method of delivering ourſelves from this prejudice js to view a thing on 
all Gdes, to compare all the various appearances of the ſame thing with one another, 
and let each of them have its full weight in the balance of our judgment, before 
we fully determine our opinion, It was by this means that the modern aſtronomers 
came to find out that the planet ſaturn lach a flat broad circle round its globe, 
which is called its ring, by obſerving the different appearances as a narrow or a broader 
oval, or as it ſometimes ſeems to be a ſtraight line, in the different parts of its twen- 
ty-nine years revolution through the ecliptic. And if we take the fame juſt and re- 

ious ſurvey of the great and bleſſed God in all the diſcoveries of his vengeance 
and his mercy, we ſhall at laſt conclude him to be both juſt and good. 


„V. The caſual aſſociation of many of our ideas becomes the ſpring of another 
prejudice or raſh judgment, to which we are ſometimes expoſed. : If in dur younger 
years: we have taken, medicines that have beeh, nauſepts, when any medicine hatſo- 
ever is afterward propoſed to us under ſickneſs, we immediately judge it nauſeous : 
Our fancy has ſo cloſely. joined theſe ideas together that we know not how to ſepa- 
rate them: Then the ſtomach feels the diſguſt, and perhaps refuſes the only drug 
that can preſerve life. So a child Who has been let blood joins the ideas of pain 
and the ſurgeon together, and he hates the ſight of the ſurgeon, becauſe. he thinks 
of his pain; Or if he has drapk a bitter . potion, he conceiyes a bitter idea of the 
cup Which held it, and will drink norkiog out; of that cup, . 1 


— 
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It is for the ſame reaſon that the bulk of the common 2 are ſo ſuperſtitiouſly 
fond of the pſalms tranſlated by Hopkins and Sternbold, and think them ſacred and 
divine, becauſe they have been now for more than an hundred years bound up in the 
ſame covers with our bibles. | X 

The beſt relief againſt this prejudice of aſſociation is to conſider, whether there 
be any natural and neceſſary connexion between thoſe ideas which fancy, cuſtom, or 
chance hath thus joined together : And if nature has not joined them, let our judg- 
ment correct the folly of our imagination, and ſeparate theſe ideas again. | 


ol$ es 8: ene e II. 
Prejudices ariſing from words. | 


UR ideas and words are fo linked together, that while we judge of things 

according to words, we are led into ſeveral miſtakes. Theſe may be diſtri- 
bured under two general heads, namely, Such as ariſe from ſingle words or phraſes, 
or ſuch as ariſe from words joined in ſpeech, and compoſing a diſcourſe. | 


I. The moſt eminent and remarkable errors of the firſt kind, are theſe three. 
1. When our words are inſignificant, and have no ideas; as when the myſtical di- 
vines talk of the prayer of ſilence, the ſupernatural and paſſive night of the ſoul, 
the vacuity of powers, the ſuſpenſion of all thoughts: Or 2. When our words are 
equivocal, and ſignify two or more ideas, as the words law, light, fleſb, ſpirit, 
righteouſneſs, and many other terms in ſcripture: Or 3. When two or three 
words are ſynonymous, and fignify one idea, as regeneration and new creation 
in the new teſtament; both which mean only a change of the heart from fin to ho- 
5 or as the elector of Cologn and the biſhop of Cologn af two titles of the 

e man. | 

Theſe kinds of phraſes are the occaſion of various miſtakes ; hut none ſo unhap- 
Py as thoſe in theology : For both words without ideas, as well as ſynonymous and 
equivocal words, have been uſed and abuſed by the humours, paſſions, intereſts, 
- — the real ignorance and weakneſs of men, to beget terrible conteſts among 
chriſtians. 

But to relieve us under all thoſe dangers, and to remove theſe ſorts of prejudices 
which ariſe from ſingle words or phraſes, I muſt remit the reader to part I. chap- 
ter 4. where I have treated about words, and to thoſe directions which I have given 
concerning the definition of names, part I. chapter 6. ſection 3. 


II. There is another ſort of falſe judgments or miſtakes which we are expoſed to 
by words; and that is, when they are joined in ſpeech, and compoſe a diſcourſe ; 
and here we are in danger two ways, ; [1 

The one is, when a man writes good ſenſe, or ſpeaks much to the , but 
he has not a happy and engaging manner of expreſſion. Perhaps he uſes coarſe and 
vulgar words, or old, obſolete, and unfaſhionable language, or terms and phraſes 
that are foreign, latinized, ſcholaſtic, very uncommon, and hard to be underſtood : 
And this is ſtill worſe, if his ſentences are long and intricate, . or the ſound of them 
harſh and grating to the ear. All theſe indeed are defects in ſtyle, and lead ſome 
nice and unthinking hearers or readers into an ill opinion of all that ſuch a perſon 

Vor. V. | | O ſpeaks 
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ſpeaks or writes. Many an excellent diſcourſe of our forefathers has had abundance 
of contempt caſt upon it by our modern pretenders to ſenſe, for want of their diſ- 
tinguiſhing between the language and the ideas. EY 

On the other hand, when a man of eloquence ſpeaks or writes upon any ſubject, 

we are too ready to run into his ſentiments, being ſweetly and inſenſibly drawn b 
the ſmoothneſs of his harangue, and the pathetic power of his language. Rheto- 
ric will varniſh every error ſo that it ſhall appear in the dreſs of truth, and put fuch 
ornaments upon vice, as to make it look like virtue: It is an art of wondrous and 
extenſive influence; it often conceals, obſcures or overwhelms the truth, and places 
ſometimes a groſs. falſhood in a moſt alluring light. The decency of action, the mu- 
ſic of the voice, the harmony of the periods, the beauty of the ſtyle, and all the 
engaging airs of the ſpeaker, have often charmed the hearers into error, and per- 
ſuaded them to approve whatſoever is propoſed in ſo agreeable a manner. A lar 
aſſembly ſtands expoſed at once to the ＋ of theſe prejudices, and imbibes them 
all. So Cicero and Demoſthenes made the Romans and the Athenians believe almoſt 
whatſoever they pleaſed. | 

The beſt defence againſt both theſe dangers, is to learn the ſkill, as much as pol. 
ſible, of ſeparating our thought and ideas from words and phraſes, to judge of 
the things in their own natures, and in their natural or juſt relation to one ano- 
ther, abſtracted from the uſe of language, and to maintain a ſteady and obſti- 
nate reſolution, to hearken to nothing but truth, in whatſoever ſtyle or dreſs it 
appears. - 

Then we ſhall hear a ſermon of pious and Juſt ſentiments with eſteem and rever- 
ence, though the preacher has but an unpoliſhed ſtyle, and many defects in the 
manner of his delivery. Then we ſhall negle& and diſregard all the flattering inſi- 
nuations whereby the orator would make way for his own ſentiments to take poſſeſ- 
fion of our ſouls, if he has not ſolid and inſtructive ſenſe equal to his language. 
Oratory is a happy talent when it is rightly employed to excite the paſſions to the 
practice of virtue and piety z but to ſpeak properly, this art has nothing to do in the 
fearch after truth. | | 


C Mo EE at EE 
Prejudices ariſing from our ſelves. 


| EITHER words nor things would ſo often lead us aſtray from truth, if 
we had not within ourſelves ſuch ſprings of error as theſe that follow. - 


I. Many errors are derived from our weakneſs of reaſon, and incapacity to judge 
of things in our infant ſtate, Theſe are called the prejudices of infancy. We frame 
early miſtakes about the common objects which ſurround us, and the common at- 
fairs of life: We fancy the nurſe is our beſt friend, becauſe children receive from 
their nurſes their food and other conveniencies of life, We judge that books are 
very unpleaſant things, becauſe perhaps we have been driven to them by the-ſcourge. 
We judge alſo that the ſky touches the diſtant hills, becauſe we cannot inform our- 
' 1elves better in childhood. We believe the ſtars are not riſen till the ſun is fer, be- 
cauſe we never ſee them by day. But ſome of theſe errors may ſeem to be derived 
from the next ſpring. = 
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The way to cure the prejudices of infancy is to diſtinguiſh, as far as we can, 
which are thoſe opinions which we framed in perfect childhood, to remember that 
at that time our reaſon was incapable of forming a right judgment, and to bring 
theſe propoſitions again to be examined at the bar of mature reaſon. 


IT. Our ſenſes give us many a falſe information of things, and tempt us to judge 
amiſs. - This is called the prejudice of ſenſe, as when we ſuppoſe the ſun and moon 
to be flat bodies, and to be but a few inches broad, becauſe they appear ſo to the 
eye, Senſe inclines us to judge that air has no weight, becauſe we do not feet it 
preſs heavy upon us; and we judge alſo by our ſenſes that cold and heat, ſweet and 
ſour, red and blue, c. are ſuch real properties in the objects themſelves, and ex- 
actly like thoſe ſenſations which they excite in us. | | 

Note, Thoſe miſtakes of this fort which all mankind drop and loſe in their ad- 
vancing age are called mere prejudices of infancy, but thoſe which abide with the 
vulgar part of the world, — generally with all men, till learning and philoſophy 
cure them, more properly attain the name of prejudices of ſenſe. 5 

Theſe prejudices are to be removed ſeveral ways. 1. By the aſſiſtance of one 
ſenſe we cure the miſtakes of another, as when a ſtick thruſt into the water ſeems 
crooked, we are prevented from judging it to be really fo in itſelf, for when we 
take it out of the water, both our ſight and our feeling agree and determine it to be 
ſtraight. 2. The exerciſe of our reaſon, and an application to mathematical and 
1 ſtudies, cures many other prejudices of ſenſe, both with relation to the 

eavenly and earthly bodies. 3. We ſhould remember that our ſenſes have often 
deceived us in various inſtances, that they give but a confuſed and imperfect repre- 
ſentation of things in many caſes, that they often repreſent falſly tho very objects 
to which they ſeem to be ſuited, ſuch as the ſhape, motion, ſize and ſituation of groſs 
bodies, if they are but placed at a diſtance from us; and as for the minute particles 
of which bodies are compoſed, our ſenſes cannot diſtinguiſh them. 4. We ſhould 
remember alſo, that one prime and original deſign of our ſenſes, is to inform us 
what various relations the bodies that are round about us bear to our own animal 
body, and to give us notice what is pleaſant and uſeful, or what is painful and inju- 
rious to us; but they are not ſufficient of themſelves to lead us into a philoſophical 
acquaintance with the inward nature of things. It muſt be confeſſed it is by the 
aſſiſtance of the eye and the ear eſpecially, which are called the ſenſes of diſcipline, 
that our minds are furniſhed with various parts of knowledge, by reading, hearing, 
and obſerving things divine and human; yet reaſon ought always to accompany the 
exerciſe of our ſenſes whenever we would form a juſt judgment of things propoſed 
to our enquiry. 

Here it is proper to obſerve alſo, that as the weakneſs of reaſon in our infancy, 
and the dictates of our ſenſes, ſometimes in advancing years, lead the wiſer part of 
mankind aſtray from truth; ſo the meaner parts of our ſpecies, perſons whoſe ge- 
nius is very low, whoſe judgment is always weak, who are ever indulging the diftates 
of ſenſe and humour, are but children of a larger ſize, they ſtand expoſed to ever- 
laſting miſtakes in life, and live and die in the midſt of prejudices. . | 

III. Imagination is another fruitful ſpring. of falſe judgments. Our imagination 
is nothing elſe but the various appearances of our ſenſible ideas in the brain, where 
the ſoul frequently works in uniting, disjoining, multiplying, magnifying, diminiſh- 
ing and altering the every ſhapes, — 9 ſounds, motions, words and things that 
2 2 : ha 
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have been communicated to us by the outward organs of ſenſe. It is no wonder 
therefore if fancy leads us into many miſtakes, for it is but ſenſe at ſecond-hand. 
Whatever is ſtrongly impreſſed upon the imagination ſome perſons believe to be 
true, Some will chooſe a particular number in a lottery, or lay a large wager -on 
a ſingle chance of a die, and doubt not of ſucceſs, becauſe their fancy feels ſo 
powerful an impreſſion, and aſſures them it will be proſperous. A thouſand: pre- 
tended prophecies and inſpirations, and all the freaks of enthuſiaſm have been deriv- 
ed from this ſpring. Dreams are nothing elſe but the deceptions of fancy: A de- 
lirium is but a ſhort wildneſs of the imagination; and a ſettled irregularity of fancy 
is diſtraction and madneſs. | 

One way to gain a victory over this unruly faculty, is to ſet a watch it per- 
petually, and to bridle it in all its extravagances; never to believe any thing mere- 
* becauſe fancy dictates it, any more than I would believe a midnight-dream, nor 
to truſt fancy any farther than it is attended with ſevere reaſon. It is a very uſeful 
and entertaining power of human nature in matters of illuſtration, perſuaſion, ora- 
tory, poeſy, wit, converſation, Sc. but in the calm enquiry after truth and final 
judgment of things, fancy ſhould retire and ſtand aſide, unleſs it be called in to ex- 
plain or illuſtrate a difficult point by a ſimilitude. 

Another method of deliverance from theſe 8 of fancy, is to compare the 
ideas that ariſe in our imaginations with the real nature of things, as often as we 
have occaſion to judge concerning them; and let calm and ſedate reaſon govern 
and determine our opinions, though fancy ſhould ſhew never ſo great a reluctance. 
Fancy is the inferior 1 and it ought to obey. | 


IV. The various paſſions or affections of the mind are numerous and endleſs ſprings 
of prejudice. They diſguiſe every object they converſe with, and put their own 
colours upon it, and thus lead the judgment aſtray from truth. It is love that makes 
the mother think her own child the faireſt, and will ſometimes perſuade us that a 
blemiſh is a beauty. Hope and defire make an hour of delay ſeen as long as two 
or three hours; hope inclines us to think there is nothing too difficult to be attempt- 
ed; deſpair tells us that a brave attempt is mere raſhneſs, and that every di y 
is unſurmountable. Fear makes us imagine that a buſh ſhaken with the wind has 
ſome favage beaſt in it, and multiplies the dangers that attend our path: But Mill 

there is a more unhappy effect of fear, when it keeps millions of ſouls in ſlavery to 
the errors of an eſtabliſhed religion: What could perfuade the wife men and philo- 
ſophers of a popiſh country to believe the groſs abſurdities of the romiſh church, 
but the fear of torture or death, the galleys or the inquifition ? Sorrow and melan- 
choly tempt us to think our circumſtances much more diſmal than they are, that 
we may have fome excuſe for mourning : And envy repreſents the condition of our 
neighbour better than it is, that there might be ſome pretence for her own vexation 
and uneaſineſs. Anger and wrath and revenge, and all thoſe hateful paſſions excite 
in us far worſe ideas of men than they deſerve, and perſuade us to believe all that 
is ill of them. A detail of the evil influence of the affections of the mind upon our 
judgment would make a large volume. | 

The cure of theſe prejudices is attained by a conſtant jealouſy of ourſelves, and 
watchfulneſs over our paſſions, that they may never interpoſe when we are called to 
paſs a judgment of any thing: And when our affections are warmly engaged, let 
us abſtain from judging. It would be alfo of great uſe to us to form our deliberate 
judgments of perſons and things in the calmeſt and ſereneſt hours of life, 1 
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the paſſions of nature are all ſilent, and the mind enjoys its moſt perfect compoſure: 
And theſe judgmetits ſo formed ſhould be treaſured up in the mind, that we might 
have recourſe to them in hours of need. See many more ſentiments and directions 
relating to this ſubject in my doctrine of the paſſions. Second edition enlarged. 


V. The fondneſs we have for ſelf, and the relation which other perſons and things 
have to ourſelves, furniſh us with another long rank of prejudices. This indeed 
might be reduced to the paſſion of ſelf-· love, but it is fo copious an head that 
I. choſe to name it as a diſtinct ſpring of falſe judgments. We are gene- 
rally ready to fancy every thing of our own has ſomething peculiarly valuable 
in it, when indeed there is no other reafon, but becauſe it is our own, Were 
we born among the gardens of Jtaly, the rocks of Switzerland, or the ice and 
ſows of Ruffia. and Sweden, {till we ſhould imagine peculiar excellencies in our 
native land. We conceive a good idea of the town and village where we firſt 
breathed, and think the better of a man for being born near us. We entertain the 
beſt 1 of the perſons of our own party, and eaſily believe evil reports of per- 
ſons of a different ſect or faction. Our own ſex, our kindred, our houſes, and our 
very names, ſeem to have ſomething good and deſirable in them. We are ready 
— 8 with ourſelves, and cannot bear to have others think meanly 
of them, 

So good an opinion have we of our own ſentiments and practices, that it is very 
difficult to believe what a reprover ſays of our conduct; and we are as ready to af- 
ſent to all the language of flattery. We ſet up our own opinions in religion and phi- 
loſophy as the teſts of orthodoxy and truth; and we are prone to judge every prac- 
tice of other men either a duty or a crime, which we think would be a crime or a 
duty in us, though the circumſtances are vaſtly. different from our own. This hu» 
mour prevails ſometimes to ſuch a degree, that we would make our own taſte and 
inclination the ſtandard by which to judge of every diſh of meat that is ſet upon the 
table, every book in a library, every employment, ſtudy and buſineſs of life, as 
well as every recreation. 1 1 768 | | 
It is from this evil principle of ſetting up ſelf for a model what other men ought 
to be, that the Antichriſtian ſpirit of impoſition and perſecution had its original: 
Though there is no more reaſon for it than there was for the practice of that tyrant, 
who having a bed fit for his own ſize was reported to ſtretch men of low ftature up- 
on the rack, till they were drawn out to the length of his bed; and ſome add allo, 
that he cut off the legs of any whom he found too long for it. 

It is alfo from a principle near akin to this that we pervert and ſtrain the-writings 
of any venerable authors, and eſpecially. the ſacred books of ſcripture to make them 
ſpeak our own fenſe. Through che influence which our own ſchemes or hypo- 
theſes have upon the mind, we ſometimes become ſo ſharp-ſighted as to find theſe 
ſchemes in thoſe places of ſcripture where the holy writers never thought of them, 
nor the holy Spirit intended them. At other times this prejudice brings ſuch a 
dimnefs upon the fight that we cannot read any thing that oppoſes our own ſcheme, . 
though it be written as with ſun- beams, and in the plaineſt language; and perhaps 
we are in danger in ſuch a cafe of winking a little againſt the light. | 

We . bring our minds free, un biaſſed and teachable to learn our religion 
from the word of God ; but we have generally formed all the leſſer as well as. the 
greater points of our religion beforehand, and then we read the prophets and apoſ- 
tles only to pervert them to confirm our own opinions. Were it not for this —— 
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of ſelf, and a bigotry to our own tenets, we could hardly imagine that ſo many 
ſtrange, abſurd, inconſiſtent, wicked, miſchievous, and bloody principles ſhould 
pretend to ſupport and defend themſelves by the goſpel of Chrift. 
Every learned critic has his own hypotheſis ; and if the common text. be not fa- 
vourable to his opinion, a various lection ſhall be made authentic. The text muſt 
be ſuppoſed to be defective or redundant, and the ſenſe of it ſhall be literal, or me- 
taphorical, according as it beſt ſupports his own ſcheme, Whole _— or books 
hall be added or left out of the ſacred canon, or be turned into parables by this in- 
fluence. Luther knew not well how to reconcile the epiſtle of St. James to the doc- 
trine of juſtification by faith alone, and ſo he could not allow it to be divine. The 
papiſts bring all the apocrypha into their bible, and ſtamp divinity upon it; for they 
can fancy purgatory is there, and they find prayers for the dead. | But they leave out 
the ſecond commandment becauſe it forbids the worſhip of images. Others ſuppoſe 
the moſaick hiſtory of the creation and the fall of man to be oriental ornaments, or 
a mere allegory, becauſe the literal ſenſe of thoſe three chapters of Genefis do not 
agree with their theories. Even an honeſt plain-hearted and unlearned chriſtian is 
ready to find ſomething in every chapter of the bible to countenance hisown private 
ſentiments ; but he loves thoſe chapters beſt which ſpeak his own opinions plaineſt: 
This is a prejudice that ſticks very cloſe to our natures ; the ſcholar is infeſted with it 
daily, and the mechanic is not free. „ 
Self has yet a farther and a pernicious influence upon our underſtandings, and is 
an unhappy guide in the ſearch after truth. When our own inclination or our eaſe, 
our honour or our profit tempt us to the practice of any thing of ſuſpected lawfulneſs, 
how do we ſtrain our thoughts to find arguments for it, and perſuade ourſelves it is 
lawful ? We colour over iniquity and ſinful compliance with the names of virtue and 
innocence, or at leaſt of conſtraint and neceſſity. All the different and oppoſite. ſen- 
timents and practices of mankind are too much influenced by chis mean | bribery, 
and give too juſt occaſion for ſatirical writers to ſay, That ſelf-intereſt governs all 
When the judge had awarded due damages to a perſon into whoſe field a neigh- 
bour's oxen had broke, it is reported that he reverſed his own ſentence, when he 
heard that the oxen which had done this miſchief were his own. Whether this be 
a hiſtory or a parable, it is ſtill a juſt repreſentation of the wretched influence of ſelf 
to corrupt the judgment. | t i | 
One way to amend this prejudice is to thruſt ſelf ſo far out of the queſtion that it 
may have no manner of influence whenſoever we are called to judge and conſider 
the naked nature, truth and juſtice of things. In matters of equity between man 
and man, our Saviour has taught us an effectual means of guarding againſt this pre- 
judice, and that is to put my neighbour in the place of myſelf, and -myſelf in the 
place of my neighbour, rather than be bribed: by this corrupt principle of ſclf-love 
to do injury to our neighbours. . Thence ariſes that golden rule of dealing with 
others as we would have others deal with uns. 1 1 
In the judgment of truth and falſhood, right and wrong, good and evil, we 
ought to conſider that every man has a ſelf as well as we; and that the taſtes, pai- 
ſions, inclinations and intereſts of different men are very different, and often contra- 
ry, and that they diftate contrary things: Unleſs therefore all manner of different 
and contrary propoſitions could be true at once, ſelf can never be a juſt teſt or ſtand- 
ard of truth and falſhood, good and evil. 0 
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VI. The tempers, humours, and peculiar turns of the mind, whether they be 
natural or acquired, have a great influence upon our judgment, and become the oc- 
caſion of many miſtakes. Let us ſurvey a "40 of them. FATE 

1. Some perſons are of an eaſy and credulous temper, while others are perpetual- 
ly diſcovering a ſpirit of contradiction. | 

The credulous man is ready to receive every thing for truth, that has but a ſhadow 
of evidence z every new book that he reads, and every ingenious man with whom 
he converſes, has power enough to draw him into the ſentiments of the ſpeaker or 
writer, He has ſo much complaiſance in him,- or weakneſs of ſoul, that he is ready 
to reſign his own opinion to the firſt objection which he hears, and to receive any 
ſentiments of another that are aſſerted with a poſitive air and much aſſurance. Thus 
he is under a kind of neceſſity through the indulgence of this credulous humour, 
either to be often changing his opinions, or to believe inconſiſtencies, 

The man of contradiction is of a contrary humour, for he ſtands ready to oppoſe 
every thing that is ſaid: He gives a flight attention to the reaſon of other men, 
from an inward ſcornful preſumption that they have no ſtrength in them. When 
he reads or hears a diſcourſe different from his own ſentiments, he does not give 
himſelf. leave to conſider whether that diſcourſe may be true; but employs all his 

wers immediately to confute it. Your great diſputers and your men of controver- 
1 are in continual danger of this ſort of prejudice: They contend often for victory, 
and will maintain whatſoever they have aſſerted, while truth is loſt in the noiſe and 
tumult of reciprocal contradictions; and it frequently happens, that a debate about 
opinions is turned into a mutual reproach of perſons. 

The prejudice of credulity may in ſome meaſure be cured, by learning to ſet a 
high value on truth, and by taking more pains to attain it; remembring that truth 
oftentimes lies dark and deep, and requires us to dig for it as hid treaſure z and that 
falſhood often puts on a fair diſguiſe, and therefore we ſhould not yield up our judg- 
ment to every plauſible appearance. It is no part of civility or good-breeding to 
part with truth, but to maintain it with decency and candour, . 

A ſpirit of contradiction is ſo. pedantic and hateful, that a man ſhould take 
much pains with himſelf to watch againſt every inſtance. of it: He ſhould learn ſo 
much good-humour, at leaſt, as never to oppoſe any thing without juſt and ſolid 
reaſon for it : He ſhould abate ſome degrees of pride and moroſeneſs, which are 
never-failing ingredients in this fort of temper, and ſhould ſeek after ſo much ho- 
neſty and conſcience as never to contend for conqueſt or triumph; but to review 
his own reaſons, and to read the arguments of his opponents, if poſſible, with an 
equal indifferency, and be glad to ſpy truth, and to ſubmit-to it, though it appear 
on the oppoſite (ide. | | 

2, There is another pair of prejudices derived from two. tempers of mind, near. 
akin to thoſe I have juſt mentioned; and theſe are the dogmatical and the ſceptical . 
humour, that is, always poſitive, or always doubting. _ 2s 8 

By what means ſoever the dogmatiſt came by his opinions, whether by his ſenſes, 
or by his fancy, his education, or his own reading, yet he believes them all with 
the ſame aſſurance that he does a mathematical truth; he has ſcarce any mere proba- 
bilities that belong to him; every thing with him is certain and infallible+z every 
punctilio in religion is an article of his faith, and he anſwers all manner of objections 
by a ſovereign contempt. me EG SR tov © n 
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_ Perſons of this temper are. ſeldom to be convinced of any miſtake : A full aſſu- 
rance of their own notions makes all the difficulties of their own fide vaniſh ſo en- 
tirely, that they think every point of their belief is written as with ſun-beams, and 
wonder any one ſhould find a difficulty in it. They are amazed that learned men 
ſhould make a controverſy of what is to them ſo 3 and indubitable. The 
5 of people both in learned and in vulgar life, is very ſubject to this ob- 


Scepticiſm is a contrary prejudice. The dogmatiſt is ſure of every thing, and 
the ſceptic believes nothing. Perhaps he has found himſelf often miſtaken in 
matters of which he thought himſelf well aſſured in younger days, and therefore 
he is afraid to give aſſent to any thing again. He ſees ſo much ſhew of reaſon for 
every opinion, and ſo many objections alſo vg againſt every doctrine, that he is 
ready to throw off the belief of every thing: He renounces at once the purſuit of 
truth, and contents himſelf to ſay, There is nothing certain. It is well, if through 
the influence of ſuch a temper he does not caſt away his religion as well as his philo- 
lophy, and abandon himſelf to a profane courſe of life, regardleſs of hell and 
caven, | 
Both theſe prejudices laſt mentioned, though they are ſo oppoſite to each other, 
yet they ariſe from the ſame ſpring, and that 1s, impatience of ſtudy, and want of 
diligent attention in the ſearch of truth. The dogmatiſt is in hafte to believe ſome- 
thing ; he can't keep himſelf long enough in ſuſpence, till ſome bright and convin- 
cing evidence appear on one fide, but throws himſelf caſually into the ſentiments of 
one party or another, and then he will hear no argument to the contrary. The 
ſceptic will not take pains to ſearch things to the bottom, but when he fees diffi- 
culties on both ſides, reſolves to believe neither of them. Humility of foul, pati- 
ence in ſtudy, diligence'in enquiry, with an honeſt zeal for truth, would go a great 
way towards the cure of both theſe follies. rn 0 
3. Another ſort of temper that is very injurious to a right judgment of things, is 
an inconſtant, fickle, changeable ſpirit, and a very uneven temper of mind, When 
' ſuch perſons are in one humour, they paſs a judgment of things agreeable to it; 
when their humour changes, they Lat their firſt judgment, and embrace a new 
opinion. They have no ſteadineſs of foul ; they want firmneſs of mind ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh themſelves in any truth, and are ready to change it for the next alluring 
falſhood that is agreeable to their change of humour. This fickleneſs is ſometimes 
ſo mingled with their very conſtitution by nature, or by diſtemper of body, that a 
cloudy day and a lowering ſky ſhall ſtrongly incline them to form an opinion both 
of themſelves, and of perſons and things round about them, quite different from 
what they believe when the ſun ſhines, and the heavens are ſerene. _ 
This fort of people ought to judge of things and perſons in their moſt ſedate, 
peaceful, and compoſed hours of life, and reſerve theſe judgments for their conduct 
at more unhappy ſeaſons. | | | 1 
4. Some perſons have a violent and turgid manner of talking and thinking ; 
whatſoever they judge of, it is always with a tincture of this vanity. They are al- 
ways in extremes, and pronounce concerning every thing in the ſuperlative, If they 
think a man to be learned, he is the chief ſcholar of the age: If another has low 
arts, he is the greateſt blockhead in nature: If they approve any book on divine 
ubjects, it is the beſt book in the world next to the bible : If they ſpeak of a ſtorm 
of rain or hail, it is the moſt terrible ſtorm that fell ſince the creation: And a cold 
winter day is the coldeſt that ever was known. 1 
ö ut 
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But the men of this ſwelling language ought to remember, that nature has ten 
thouſand moderate things in it, and does not always deal in extremes as they do. 
5. I thiak it may be called another ſort of prejudices derived from humour, 
when ſome men believe a doctrine merely becauſe it is ancient, and has been lon 
believed ; others are ſo fond of novelty, that nothing prevails upon their aſſent 
much as new thoughts and new notions. Again there are ſome who ſet a high eſteem 
upon every thing that is foreign and far-fetch*d ; therefore china pictures are admi- 
red, how aukward ſoever: Others value things the more for being of our own 
native growth, invention, or manufacture, and theſe as much deſpiſe foreign 
things. bo e | 

— men of letters and theology will not believe a propoſition even concerning 
a ſublime ſubject, till every thing myſterious, deep and difficult is cut off from it, 
though the ſcripture aſſerts it never ſo plainly ; others are ſo fond of a myſtery and 
things incomprehenſible, that they would ſcarce believe the doctrine of the trinity, 
if it could be explained; they incline to that fooliſh rant of one of the ancients, 
Credo quia impoſſibile eſt ; I believe it becauſe it is impoſſible. 

To cure theſe miſtakes remember that neither antique nor novel, foreign nor na- 
tive, myſterious nor plain, are certain characters either of truth or falſhood. 

I might mention various other humours of men that excite in them various pre- 
judices, and lead them into raſh and miſtaken judgments z but theſe are ſufficient 


tor a ſpecimen. 4 


VII. There are ſeveral other weakneſſes which belong to human nature, whereby 
we are led into miſtakes, and indeed are rendered almoſt uncapable of paſſing a ſo- 
lid judgment in matters of great depth and difficulty. Some have a native obſcu- 
rity of perception, or ſhall I call it a want of natural ſagacity ? whereby they are 
hindered from attaining clear and diſtinct ideas. Their thoughts always ſeem to 
have ſomething confuſed and cloudy in them, and therefore they judge in the dark. 
Some have a defect in memory, and then they are not capable of comparing their 
preſent ideas with a great variety of others, in order to ſecure themſelves from in- 
conſiſtency in judgment. Others may have a memory large enough, yet they are 
ſubject to the ſame errors from a narrowneſs of ſoul, and ſuch a fixation and con- 
finement of thought to a few objects, that they ſcarce ever take a ſurvey of things 
2 enough to judge wiſely and well, and to ſecure themſelves from all incon- 
iſtencies, 

Though theſe are natural defects and weakneſſes, yet they may in ſome meaſure 
be relieved by labour, diligence, and a due attention to proper rules. | 

But among all the cauſes of falſe judgment which are within ourſelves, I ought 
by no means to leave out that univerſal and original ſpring of error, which we are 
informed of by the word of God, and that is the fin and defection of our firſt pa- 
rents, whereby all our beſt natural powers both of mind and body are impaired, 
and rendered very much inferior to what they were in a ſtate of innocence. Our 
underſtanding is darkened, our memory contracted, our corrupt humours and paſ- 
lions are grown predominant, our reaſon enfeebled, and various diforders attend our 
conſtitution and animal nature, whereby the mind is ſtrangely impoſed upon in its 
judgment of things. Nor is there any perfect relief to be expected on earth. 
There is no hope of ever recovering from theſe maladies, but by a ſincere return to 


God in the ways of his own appointment, whereby we ſhall be kept ſafe from all 
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davgerous and pernicious errors in the matters of religion; and though imperſeRi- 
— miſtakes will hang about us in the preſent life as the effects of our original 


apoſtaſy from God, yet we hope for a full deliverance from them when we arrive at 
heaven. | be! 


* 
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Prejudices ariſing from other perſons. 


E RE it not for the ſprings of prejudice that are lurking in ourſelves, we 
| ſhould not be ſubject to ſo many miſtakes from the influence of others: But 
fince our nature is ſo ſuſceptive of errors on all ſides, it is fit we ſhould have hints and 
notices given us, how far other perſons may have power over us, and become the 
cauſes of our falſe judgments. This might all be caſt into one heap ; for they are 
all near akin, and mingle with each other; but for diſtinction ſake let them be 
called the prejudices of education, of cuſtom, of authority, and ſuch as ariſe from 
the manner of propoſal. WE 147) 


I. Thoſe with whom our education is intruſted may lay the firſt foundation of ma- 
ny miſtakes in our younger years. How many fooleries and errors are iaſtilled into 
us by our nurſes, our fellow-children, by ſervants, or unſkilful teachers, which are 
not only maintained through the following parts of life, but ſometimes have a very 
unhappy influence upon us! We are taught, that there are goblins and bugbears 
in the dark; our young minds are crowded with the terrible ideas of ghoſts ap- 
pearing upon every occaſion, or with the pleaſanter tales of fairies dancing at mid- 
night. We learn to propheſy betimes, to foretel futurities by good or evil omens, 
and to preſage approaching death in a family by ravens and little worms, which we 
therefore call a death-watch. We are taught to know beforehand, for a twelve- 
month together, which days of the week will be fair or fou], which will be lucky or 
unlucky ; nor is there any thing ſo ſilly, but may be impoſed upon our underſtand- 
ings in that early part of life; and theſe ridiculous ſtories abide with us too long, 
ard too far influence the weaker part of mankind. 

We chooſe our particular ſect and party in the civil, the religious and the learn- 
ed life, by the influence of education. In the colleges of learning, ſome are for 
the nominals, and ſome for the realiſts in the ſcience of metaphyſics, becauſe their 
tutors were devoted to theſe parties. The old philoſophy and the new have gained 
thouſands of partizans the ſame way: And every religion has its infant votaries, 
who are born, live and die in the ſame faith without examination of any article. 
The Turks are taught early to believe in Mabomet ; the Zews in Moſes 3 the heathens 
worſhip a multitude of Gods under the force of their education. And it-would be 
well it there were not millions of chriſtians, who have little more to ſay for their 
religion, than that they were born and bred up in it. The greateſt part of the 
chriſtian world can hardly give any reaſon why they believe the bible to be the word 
of God, but becauſe they have always believed it, and they were taught ſo from 
their infancy. As Jews and Turks, and American heathens believe the moſt mon- 
ſtrous and incredible ſtories, becauſe they have been trained up amongſt them, as 
articles of faith; fo the papiſts believe their tranſubſtantiation, and make 3 
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of aſſenting to impoſſibilities, ſince it is the current doctrine of their catechiſms. 
By the ſame means the ſeveral ſects and parties in chriſtianity believe all the ſtrained 
interpretations of ſcripture by which they have been taught to ſupport their own te- 
nets: They find nothing difficult in all the abſurd gloſſes and far- fetched ſenſes that 
are ſometimes put upon the words of the ſacred writers, becauſe their cars have been 
always accuſtomed to theſe gloſſes; and therefore they fit ſo ſmooth and eaſy upon 
their underſtandings, that they know not how to admit the moſt natural and eaſy 
interpretation in oppoſition to them. | 

In the ſame manner we are nurſed up in many filly and groſs miſtakes about do- 
meſtic affairs, as well as in matters of political concernment. It is upon the ſame 

und that children are trained up to be whigs and tories betimes; and every. one 
learns the diſtinguiſhing terms of his own party, as the papiſts learn to ſay their 
prayers in latin, without any meaning, reaſon, or devotion. | 

This fort of prejudice muſt be cured by calling all the principles of our young 
years to the bar of more mature reaſon, that we may judge of the things of nature 
and political affairs by juſter rules of philoſophy and obſervation : And even the 
matters of religion muſt be firſt inquired into by reaſon and conſcience, and when 
theſe have led us to believe ſcripture to be the word of God, then that be- 
comes our ſovereign guide, and reaſon and conſcience muſt ſubmit to receive its 


dictates. 


IT. The next prejudice which I ſhall mention is, that which ariſes from the cuſtom 
or faſhion of thoſe amongſt whom we live, Suppoſe we have freed ourſclves from. 
the younger prejudices of our education, yet we are in danger of having our mind 
turned aſide hon truth by the influence of general cuſtom. | 

Our opinion of meats and drinks, of garments and forms of ſalutations are influ- 
enced much more by cuſtom, than by the eye, the ear, or the taſte. Cuſtom pre- 
vails even over ſenſe itſelf, and therefore no wonder if it prevail over reaſon too. 
What is it but cuſtom that renders many of the mixtures of food and ſauces elegant 
in Britain, which would be aukward and nauſeous to the inhabitants of China, and 
indeed were nauſeous to us when we firſt taſted them? What but cuſtom could 
make thoſe falutations polite in Muſcory, which are ridiculous in France or England ? 
We call ourſelves indeed the politer nations, but it is we who judge thus of our- 
ſelves; and that fancied politeneſs is oftentimes more owing to cuſtom than reaſon. 
Why are the forms of our preſent garments counted beautiful, and thoſe faſhions of 
our anceſtors the matter of ſcoff and contempt, which in their day were all decent 
and genteel ? It is cuſtom that forms our opinion of dreſs, and reconciles us by de- 
grees to thoſe habits which at firſt ſeemed very odd and monſtrous. It muſt be 
granted there are ſome garments and habits which have a natural congruity or in» 
congruity, modeſty or immodeſty, decency or indecency, - gaudery or gravity z 
though for the moſt part there is but little of reaſon in theſe affairs: But what little 
there is of reaſon or natural decency, cuſtom triumphs over it all. It is almoſt im- 
poſſible to perſuade a gay lady that any thing can be decent which is out of faſhion: 
And it were well if faſhion ſtretched its powers no farther than the buſineſs of dra- 
pery and'the fair ſex. | | WIE 

he methods of our education are governed by cuſtom. It is cuſtom and not 
reaſon that ſends every boy to learn the roman poets, and begin a little acquaint- 
ance with greek, before he is bound an apprentice to a ſoapboiler or leatherſeller. 

It is cuſtom alone that teaches us latin _ rules of a. latin grammar z Gm 
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and abſurd method! And what is it but cuſtom that has for paſt centuries confined 
the brighteſt genius's even of the high rank in the female world to the only buſineſs 
of the needle, and ſecluded them moſt ugmercifully from the pleaſures of know- 
ledge, and the divine improvements of reaſon ?. But we begin to break all theſe 
chains, and reaſon begins to diftate the education of youth. May the growing age 
be learned and wiſe ! | ö ; | 

It is by the prejudice ariſing from our own cuſtoms, that we judge of all other 


civil and religious forms and practices. The rites and ceremonies of war and peace 


in other nations, the forms of weddings and funerals, the ſeveral ranks of magiſ- 
tracy, the trades and employments of both ſexes, the public and the domeſtic at- 
fairs of life, and almoſt every thing of foreign cuſtoms, is judged irregular. It 
is all imagined to be unreaſonable or unnatural, by thoſe who have no other rule 
to judge of nature and reaſon, but the cuſtoms of their own country, or the little 
town where they dwell. Cuſtom is called a ſecond nature, but we often miſtake it 
for nature itſelf. | 

Beſides all this, there is a faſhion in opinions, there is a faſhion in writing and 

rinting, in ſtyle and language. In our day it is the vogue of the nation, that par- 
laments may ſettle the ſucceſſion of the crown, and that a people can make a king; 
in the laſt age this was a doctrine akin to treaſon. Citations from the latin poets 
were an embelliſhment of ſtyle in the laſt century, and whole pages in that day 
were covered with them; it is now forbidden by cuſtom, and expoſed by the name 
of pedantry ; whereas in truth both theſe are extremes. Sometimes our printed 
books ſhall abound in capitals, and ſometimes reject them all. Now we deal much 
in eſſays, and moſt unreaſonably deſpiſe ſyſtematic learning, whereas our fathers 
had a juſt value for regularity and ſyſtems z then folios and quartos were the 
faſhionable ſizes, as volumes in octavo are now, We are ever ready to run into 
extremes, and yet cuſtom ſtill perſuades us that reaſon and nature are on our ſide, | 

This buſineſs of the faſhion has a moſt powerful influence on our judgments ; for 
it employs thoſe two ſtrong engines of fear and ſhame to operate upon our under- 
ſtandings with unhappy ſucceſs. We are aſhamed to believe or profeſs an unfaſhion- 
able opinion in philoſophy, and a cowardly ſoul dares not fo much as indulge a 
thought contrary to the eſtabliſhed or faſhionable faith, nor act in oppoſition to cuſ- 
tom, though it be according to the dictates of reaſon. 

I confeſs there is a reſpect due to mankind which ſhould incline even the wiſeſt of 
men to follow the innocent cuſtoms of their country in outward practices of the civil 
life, and in ſome meaſure to ſubmit to faſhion in all indifferent affairs, where reaſon 
and ſcripture make no remonſtrances againſt it. But the judgments of the mind 
ought to be for ever free, and not biaſſed by the cuſtoms and faſhions of any age 
or nation whatſoever. 

To deliver our underſtandings from this danger and ſlavery, we ſhould conſider 
theſe three things. 

I. That the greateſt part of the civil cuſtoms of any particular nation or age 
ſpring from humour rather than reaſon. Sometimes the humour of the prince pre- 
vails, and ſometimes the humour of the people. It is either the great or the 
_ "ao dictate the faſhion, and theſe have not always the higheſt reaſon on 

eir ſide, 

2. Conſider alſo, that the cuſtoms of the ſame nation in different ages, the cuſ- 
toms of different nations in the ſame age, and the cuſtoms of different towns and 


villages in the ſame nation, are very various and contrary to each other. The fa- 
| ſhionable 
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ſhionable learning, language, ſentiments, and rules of politeneſs differ greatly in 
different countries and ages of ,mankind 3 but truth and reaſon are of a more uni- 
form and ſteady nature, and do not change with the faſhion, Upon this account, to 
cure the prepoſſeſſions that ariſe from cuſtom, it is of excellent uſe to travel, and 
ſee the cuſtoms of various countries, and to read the travels of other men, and the 
hiſtory of paſt os that every thing may not ſeem ſtrange and uncouth which is 
oF practiſed within the limits of our own pariſh, or in the narrow ſpace of our own. 
life-time. | 2 | 

3. Conſider yet again, how often we ourſelves have changed our own opinions 

concerning the decency, propriety, or congruity of ſeveral modes or practices in 
the world, "eſpecially if we have lived to the age of thirty or forty. Cuſtom or 
faſhion, even in all its changes, has been ready to have ſome degree of aſcendency 
over our underſtandings, . and what at one time ſeemed decent appears obſolete and 
diſagreeable afterward, when the faſhion changes. Let us learn therefore to abſtract 
as much as poſſible from cuſtom and faſhion, when we would paſs a judgment con- 
cerning the real value and intrinſic nature of things. 

III. The authority of men is the ſpring of another rank of 22 : 

Among theſe the authority of our Erelber and ancient authors is moſt remark-. 

able. We pay deference to the opinions of others, merely becauſe they lived a 

thouſand years before us; and even the trifles and impertinencies that have a mark 

of antiquity upon them are reverenced for this reaſon, becauſe they came from the 
ancients. It is granted, that the ancients had many wiſe and great men among 
them, and ſome of their writings, which time hath delivered down to us, are truly 
valuable: But thoſe writers lived rather in the infant-ſtate of the world; and the 
hiloſophers, as well as the polite authors of our age, are properly the elders, who 
ave ſeen the miſtakes of the younger ages of mankind, and corrected them by ob- 
ſervation and experience, 

Some borrow all their religion from the fathers of the chriſtian church, or from 
their ſynods or councils ; but he that will read monſieur Daille on the uſe of the fa- 
thers will find many reaſons why they are by no means fit to dictate our faith, ſince 
we _ 54 goſpel of Chrif, and the writings of the apoſtles and prophets in our 
own hands. 

Some perſons believe every thing that their kindred, their parents, and their tu- 
tors believe. The veneration and the love which they have for their anceſtors in- 
cline them to ſwallow down all their opinions at once, without examining what truth 
or falſhood there is in them. Men take up their principles by inheritance, and de- 
tend them as they would their eſtates, becauſe they are born heirs to them. I freely 
grant, that parents are appointed by God and nature to teach. us all the ſentiments 
and practices of our younger years; and happy are thoſe whoſe parents lead them 
into the paths of wiſdom and truth! I ee ens that when perſons come to 
years of diſcretion, and judge for themſelves, they . ought to examine the opinions 
of their parents with the greateſt modeſty, and with an humble deference to their - 
ſuperior character : they ought in matters perfectly dubious to give the preference to 
their parents advice, and always to pay them the firſt reſpe&, nor ever d from 
their opinions and practice, till reaſon and conſcience make it neceſſary. _ But after - 
all, it is poſſible that parents may be miſtaken, and therefore reaſon and ſcripture - 
ought to be our final rules of determination in matters that relate to this world, and 
that which is to come. ; 

| Sometimes 
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Sometimes a favourite author, or a writer of great name, drugs à thouſand: fol- 
Towers after him into his own miſtakes, merely e authority of his name and 
character. The ſentiments of Ariſtotł were imbibed and maintained by all the ſchools 
in Europe for ſeveral centuries ; and a citation from his writings was thought a ſuffi 
cient proof of any propoſition, The great Deſcartes had alſo too many implicit be- 
lievers in the laſt age, though he himſelf, in his philoſophy, diſclaims all ſuch in- 
fluence over the minds of his readers. Calvin and Luthey, in the days of reforma - 
tion from popery, were learned and pious men, and there have been a ſucceſſion of 
their diſciples even to this day, who pay too much reverence to the words of their 
maſters. There are others who renounce their authority, but give themſelves up in 
too ſervile a manner to the opinion and authority of other maſters, and follow as 
bad or worſe guides in religion. 1 Feen 
Ik only learned and wiſe and good men had influence on the fentiments of others, 
it would be at leaſt = more excuſable fort of prejudice, and there would be ſome 
colour and ſhadow of reaſon for it: But that riches, honours, and outward ſplen- 
dour ſhould ſet up perſons for dictators to all the reſt of mankind ; this is a moſt 
ſhameful invaſion of the right of our underſtandings on the one hand, and as ſhame- 
ful a ſlavery of the ſoul on the other. The poor man, or the labourer, too often 
believes ſuch a principle in politics, or in morality, and judges ey the nights 
of the king and the people, juſt as his wealthy neighbour does. Half the pariſh 
follows the opinion of the eſquire, and the tenants of a manor fall into the ſenti. 
ments of their lord, efpecially if he lives amongſt them. How unreaſonably and 
yet how common is this! 1 | | 
As for principles of religion, we frequently find how they are taken up and 
forfaken, changed and reſumed by the influence of princes. In all nations the 
Prieſts have much power alſo in diftating the rehgion of the people, but the princes 
dictate to them: And where there is 4 great pomp and grandeur attending the 
rieſt hood in any religion whatſoever, with ſo much the more reverence and ſtronger 
falth do the people believe whatever they teach tbem: Tet it is too often evident 


I 


of pretence to truth and certainty, wiſdom and goodneſs, above the reſt of 
mortals, becauſe theſe ſuperiorities in this world are not always conferred acccord- 
ing to merit, | = ; 

5 confeſs, where a man of wiſdom and years, of obſervation and experience, 
gives us his opinion and advice in matters of the civil or the moral life, reaſon tells 
us we ſhould pay a great attention to him, and it is probable he may be in the right. 
Where a man of long exerciſe in piety ſpeaks of practical religion, there is a due 
deference to be paid to his ſentiments: And the ſame we may ſay concerning an in- 
genious man long verſed in any art or ſcience, he may juſtly expect due regard 
when he ſpeaks of his own affairs and proper buſineſs. Bu in other things each of 
theſe may ignorant enough, notwithſtanding all rheir piety and years, and parti- 
cular ſkill : Nor even in their own proper province are they to be believed in every 
thing without reſerve, and without examination. 

o free ourſelves from theſe prejudices, it is ſufficient to remember, that there is 
no rank nor character among mankind, which has any juſt nce to ſway the 
Judgments of other men by their authority: For there have 15 perſons of the 


fame rank and character who have maintained different and contrary ſentiments; 


but all theſe can never be true, and therefore the mere name or reputation that any 
of them poſſeſſes, is not a ſufficient evidence of truth. | x 


that riches, and dominions, and high titles in church or ftate, have no manner 
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Shall we believe the ancients in philoſophy ? But ſome of the ancients were ſtoica, 
ſome peripatetics, ſome platonics, and fome 1 ſome cynics, and ſome 
ſceptics. Shall we judge of matters of the chriſtian faith by the fathers or primitive 
writers for three or four hundred years after Cbri? But they often contradicted one 
another, and themſelves too; and what is worſe, they ſometimes contradicted the 
ſcripture icſetf. 'Now among all theſe different and contrary ſentiments in philoſo- 
phy oo religion,” which of the ancients muſt we believe, for we cannot believe 
them all? Fm 6 | 
Again, To believe in all things as our predeceſſors did, is the ready way to keep 
mankind in an everlaſting ſtate of infancy, and to lay an eternal bar againſt all the 
improvements of our reaſon and our happineſs. Had the preſent age of philoſo- 
phers ſatisfied themſelves with the ſubſtantial forms, and occult qualities of Ariftorle, 
with the ſolid ſpheres, eccentrics, and epicycles of Piolony, and the ancient aſtrono- 
mers; then the great lord Bacon, Copernicus, and Deſcartes, with the greater Sir aac 
Newton, Mr, Locke, and Mr. Boyle, had riſen in our world in vain, We muſt have 
blundered on ſtill in ſucceſſive generations amongſt abſurdities and thick darkneſs, 
and a hundred uſeful inventions for the happineſs of human life had never Been 
Thus it is in matters of philoſophy and ſcience. But, you will ſay, Shall not our 
own anceſtors determine our judgment in matters of civil or religious concernment ? 
If they muſt; then the child of a heathen muſt believe that heatheniſm is truth - 
the ſon of a papiſt muſt aſſent to all the abſurdities of popery ; the poſterity of the 
Jews and ſocinians muſt for ever be ſocinians and Jems; and a man whoſe father 
was of 1 principles, muſt make a ſucceſſion of republicans in his family to 
the end of the world. If we ought always to believe whatſoever our parents, or 
our prieſts, or our princes believe, the inhabitants of China ought to worſhip their 
own idols, and the favages of Frica ought to believe all the nonſenſe, and practiſe 
the idolatry of their negro fathers and kings. The Britiſh nation, when it was hea- 
then, could never have become chriſtian z and when it was a ſlave to Rome, it could 
never have' been reformed. | 126 
Beſides, let us conſider that the great God, our common maker, has never given 
one man's underſtanding a legal and rightful ſovereignty to determine truths for 
others, at leaſt after they are paſt the ſtate of childhood or minority. No ſingle 
perſon, how learned and wiſe and great ſoever, or whatſoever natural, or civil, or ecele- 
ſiaſtical relation he may have to us, can claim this dominion over our faith. St. Paul 
the apoſtle, in his private capacity would not do it ; nor hath an inſpired man any 
ſuch authority, until he makes his divine commiſſion appear. Our Saviour himſelf 
tells the Jews, that if he had not done ſuch wondrous works among them, they 
had not ſinned in diſbelieving his doctrines, and refuſing him for the M:flab. No 
biſhop or preſbyter, no ſynod or council, no chureh or aſſembly of men, fince the 
days of inſpiration, hath power derived to them from God to make creeds or ar- 
ticles of faith for us, 'and impoſe upon our underſtandings. We muſt all a& ac- 
cording to the beſt of our on light, and the judgment of our own conſcienees, 
uſing the beſt advantages which providence hath given us, with an honeſt and im- 
partial diligence to enquire and ſearch out the truth; For every one of us muſt give 
an aecount of Himſelf to God. To believe as the church, or the court believes, is 
but a ſorry and a dangerous faith: This principle would make more heathens than 
chriſtians, and more papiſts than proteſtants; and perhaps lead more ſouls to on 
2 an - 
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chan to heaven; for our Saviour himſelf has plainly told us, that if the blind will be 
led by the blind, they muſt both fall into the ditch. | 254325 Ware 
Though there be ſo much danger of error ariſing from the three prejudices laſt 
mentioned, yet before I diſmiſs this head, I think it proper to take notice, that as 
education, cuſtom and authority, are no ſure evidences of truth, ſo neither are t 
certain marks of falſhood ; for reaſon and ſcripture may join to dictate the fame 
things which our parents, our nurſes, our tutors, our friends, and our country be- 
lieve and profeſs. Yet there appears ſometimes in our age a pride and petulancy in 
youth, zealous to caſt off the ſentiments of their fathers and teachers, on purpoſe 
to ſhew that they carry none of the prejudices of education and authority about 
| them. They indulge all manner of licentious opinions and practices, from a vain 
—— of aſſerting their liberty. But alas! This is but changing one prejudice 
3 another; and ſometimes it happens by this means, that they make a ſacrifice both 
of truth and virtue to the vile prejudices of their pride and ſenſuality, 


IV. There is another tribe of prejudices which are near akin to thoſe of authori- 
ty, and that is, when we receive a doQrine becauſe of the manner in which it is 
propoſed to us by others. I have already mentioned the powerful influence that ora - 
tory and fine words have to inſinuate a falſe opinion, and ſometimes truth is refuſed, 
and ſuffers contempt in the lips of a wiſe man, for want of the charms of language: 
But there are ſeveral other manners of propoſals whereby miſtaken ſentiments are 
powerfully conveyed into the mind. . 30% 
Some perſons are eaſily perſuaded to believe what another dictates with a po- 
ſitive air, and a great degree of aſſurance: They feel the overbearing force of 
a confident dictator, eſpecially if he be of ſuperior rank or character to themſelves. 
Some are quickly convinced of the truth of any doctrine, when he that propoſes 
it puts on all the airs of piety, and makes ſolemn appeals to heaven, and proteſta- 
tions of the truth of it: The pious mind of a weaker chriſtian is ready to receive any 
thing that is pronounced with ſuch an awful ſolemnity. | h 
It is a prejudice near akin to this, when a humble foul is frighted into any parti. 
cular ſentiments of religion, becauſe a man of great name or character pronounces 
hereſy upon the contrary ſentiments, caſts the diſbeliever out of the church, and 
forbids him the gates of heaven. we 
Others are allured into particular opinions by gentler practices on the underſtand- 
ing: Not only the ſoft tempers of mankind, but even hardy and rugged ſouls are 
ſometimes led away captives to error by the ſoft airs of addreſs, and the ſweet and 
engaging methods of perſuaſion and kindneſs. | 
I grant, where natural or revealed religion plainly dictate to us the infinite and 
everlaſting importance of any ſacred doctrine, it cannot be improper to uſe any of 
theſe methods to perſuade men to receive and obey. the truth, after we have given 
ſufficient reaſon and argument to convince. their underſtandings. Yet all theſe me- 
thods, conſidered in themſelves, have been often uſed to convey falſhood into the 
ſoul as well as truth; and if we build our faith merely upon theſe foundations, with- 
out regard to the evidence of truth and the ſtrength of 22 our belief is 
but the effect of prejudice: For neither the poſitive, the awful or ſolemn, the terri- 
2 or — gentle methods of addreſs carry any certain evidence with them that truth 
les on t lide. ä I's 1 
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There is another manner of propoſing our own opinion, or rather oppoſing the 
pinions of others, which eres gem Ha 3 that is when perſons ..brorf 

Ft ſerve inſtead of an argument; when they refute what they call error by a turn 

1 wit, and anſwer every objection againſt their own ſentiments, by caſting a ſneer 
upon the objector. Theſe ſcoffers practiſe with ſucceſs upon weak and cowardly 
ſpirits : Such as have not been well eſtabliſhed in rel gion pd morality have been 


laughed out of the beſt principles 1 a confident b ; of have yielded up 
their opinions to à witty banter, and fold their faith and religion for a ” 900 

There is. no wa to cure theſe evlls in ſuch a degenerate world as we live in, but 
by learning to diſtinguiſh well between this ſubſtance of any doctrine, and the man- 
ner of addreßʒ either in propoſing, attacking, or defending it; and then by ſetting 

a juſt and ſevere guard of reaſon and conſcience over all the exerciſes of our judg- 
ment, reſolving to yield to nothing but the convincing evidence of truth, religiouſ- 
| ly obeying: the light. of reaſon in matters of pure! reaſon, and the diftares of fevela-' 
tion in things that relate to our faith. COTS 

Thus we have taken a brief ſurvey of ſome of the infinite varieties of prejulice 
that attend mankind on every ſide in the preſent ſtate, and the dangers of error or 
of rafh-judgment, we are perpetually expoſed to in this te: Thi Sam ſhall 
conmuny with one — 7 mann; of advice. | 
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The remark ahn This carne opinion, whether falſe or true, maybe ſtated: 
by many prejudices | at the ſame time; for as I hinted before, "prejudice may hap- 

pen to bf ate truth ſometimes as well as error. But where two or more prejudices 
—— one another, as it often happens, the ſtronger prevails and gains the aſſent: 
Yet how ſeldom does reaſon qo) de . ow to get us aſcendent of 
4 all as en to do! 
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us both within and without; ſince we feel the weakneſs of our rea the frailty of 
our natures, and our inſufficiency to guard ourſelves from error upon this account, 
it is not at all unbecoming the character of a logician or a philoſopher, together 
with the advice already given, to direct every perſon in his ſearch after truth to 
make his daily addreſſes to heaven, and implore the God of truth to lead him into 
all truth, and to aſſe wiſdom of him who giveth er- to them ** aſk it, and 5 
upbraideth us not with our — follies. ae wit _ 2 | 

Such a devout practice will be an ex t preparative improvement 
of all r N n 2 
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E i a. of the art of, ick Erne 

T2. of — a few proper obſervations for this end have be e 

ly,in ſome of, the foregoing, chapters: Yet it is —— to mention them 

Wia that we, may have a more, complete aud ſimultaneous view of the 

general directions, which are neceſſary in order ta — A multitude of 

advices may be framed for this purpoſe ; err r . e enen be 
reduced to the following heads. 


bh Direction. When we. conſider. ourſelves as biloſophars, or „ ſearchers — 
truth, we ſhould examine all our old opinions afreſb, and enquire what was the 
d of them, and whether our aſſent. were built on juſt evidence and then we 
— caſt off all thoſe judgments which were formed heretofore without due exa- 
mination. A man in purſuit of knowledge ſhould throw off all thaſe prejudices 
which he had imbibed in times paſt, and guard againſt all the ſprings of error men- 
tioned, in the preceding chapter, with the utmoſt watchfulneſs for time to come. 
Obſerve here, that this rule of caſting, away all our former prejudicate opinions 
and ſentiments, is not propoſed to any of us, to be practiſed at once, conſidered: as 
men of buſineſs, or . as friends or neighbours, as fathers o ſons, as. magiſ- 
trates, ſubjects or chriſtians z but merely as philoſophers and ſearchers after truth: 
And though it may be well preſumed that many of qur. judgments, both true and 
falſe, together with the — built thereon in the natural, the civil and the reli - 
life, were formed without ſufficient evidence; yet an univerſal rejection of all 
. ſe might deſtroy! at once ,our. preſent ſenſe and practice of duty with: regard to 
God, ourſelves, and our fellow-creatures, Mankind would be hereby thrown into 
ſuch a ſtate of doubting and indifference, that it would be too long ere. they reco- 
vered any principles of virtue, or religion by a train of reaſoninga. 

Beſides, the common affairs of human life often demand a much ſpeedier deter | 
mination, and we muſt many times act upon preſent robabilities: The bulk of man- 
kind have not time and leiſure, and advantages ſufficient to begin all their know- 
ledge anew, and to build up every ſingle opinion and practice afreſh upon the juſteſt 
grounds of evidence. 

Yet let it be obſerved alſo, that ſo far as any perſon is capable of forming and 
correcting his notions and his rules of conduct in the natural, 37 and religious life, 
by the ſtrict rules of logick ; and fo far as he hath time and ca ty to review his 
old opinions, to re-examine all thoſe which are any way Fry gras. to determine 

- nothing without juſt evidence, he is likely to become ſo much the wiſer, and the 
happier man, and, if divine grace aſſiſt him, ſo much the better chriſtian. And 
though this cannot be done all at once, yet it may be done by prudent ſteps and de- 
grees, till our whole ſet of opinions and principles be in time corrected. and refarm- 
ed, or at leaſt eſtabliſhed upon juſter foundations, 5 


II, Direc- 
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II. Direction. Ende 
you paſe any judgment, be olear and diſtinct, complete, comprehenſive, extenſive 
and orderly, as fat as you have occaſion to judge concerning them. This is the 
ſubſtance of the laſt chapter of the firſt part of logick, The rules which direct our 
conceptions muſt be reviewed, if we would form bur judgments aright. But if we will 
male haſte to judge at all adventures, while*our ideas are dark and confuſed and ve 

imperfect, we ſhall be in danger of ruming into many miſtakes, This is like a pe 
who would * to give the ſuſn total of a large account in arithmetie, without 
ſurveying all the particulars ; or as a painter, who profeſſes to draw a fair and diſtinct 

landſkip in the twilight, when he can hardly diſtinguiſh a houſe from a tree. 

| Obſerve here, that this direction does not require us to gain clear, diſtinct com- 

plete ideas of things in all their parts; powers, and qualities in au abſolute fenſe, 
for this belongs to God alone, and is impoſſible for us to attain: But it is — 7 
in a relative or limited ſenſe; that is, our ideas ſhould be clear, diſtin, and com- 
pre henſive, c. at leaſt fo far as we have occafion at that time to judge concerning 
them. We may form many true and certain judgments concerning God, angels, 
animals, men, heaven hell, Sc. by choſe partial and very imperfect conceptions of 

them to which we have attained, if we judge no farther concerning them than our 
conceptions reach; g. W 8 | | | 
We may have a clear and diſtinct idea of the exiſtence of many things in nature, 
and affirm that they do exiſt, though our ideas of their intimate eſſences and cauſes, 
their relations and manners of action are vefy confuſed and obſcure; We ma 
judge well concerning ſeveral properties of any being, though other properties 
unknown, for perhaps we know not i all the properties of any being whatſoever. 

Sometimes we have clear ideas of the abſolute properties of an object; and we 
may judge of them with certainty, while the relative properties are very obſcure 
and\ unknown to us. So we may have's clear and juſt idea of the area of a paralle· 
logram, without knowing what relation it bears to the area of a triangle or a poly. 
gon. I may know the length of the diameter of à circle, without knowing what 
proportion it has to-the.circumference, - | 1 

here are other things, whoſe external relative properties, with reſpect to each 
other, or whoſe relation to us we know better than their own inward and abſolute 
properties, or their eſſential diſtinguiſning atttibutes. We perceive clearly, that fire 
— warm or burn — — will evaporate water; — — — 92 — 

irſt, or quench the fire, though we know not the inward diſtinguiſnhing particles ot 
prime — ies of fire or water; We may — king, and lord 
chancellor, and affirm many things of them in their legal characters, though we 
can have but a conſuſed idea of their perſons or natural features, if we have never 
ſeen their faces. So the ſcripture has revealed God himſelf to us, as our creator, 
preſerver, redeemer, and ſanctifier, and as the object of our worſhip'in' clearer ideas 
than it has revealed many other abſtruſe queſtions which may be raiſed about his own 
divine eſſence or ſubſtance, his immenſity or omnipreſence. 

This therefore is the general obſervation in order to guide our judgments, that 
we ſhould not — to form a judgment concerning things farther than 
our clear and diſtinct ideas reach, and then we are not in danger of error. 

But there is one conſiderable objection againſt this rule which is neceſſary to be 
anſwered; and there is one juſt and reaſonable exception, which is as needful to be 


mentioned. | 
22 The 
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The objection is this: May we not judge fafely concerning ſome total or complete 
ideas, when we have a-clear perception only of ſome parts or properties of them? 
May we not affirm, that all that is in God is eternal, or that all his unknown attri- 
butes are infinite, though we have ſo very imperfect an idea of God, eternity, and 
infinity? Again, may we not ſafely judge of particular objects. whoſe: idea is obſcure 
by a clear idea of the general? May I not affirm, that K- 


known ſpecies of 
animals has inward ſprings of motion, becauſe I have a clear | 


ings belong to an animal in general. ie $14.20) eee 
Anſwer. All thoſe ſuppoſed unknown parts, properties or ſpecies, are clearly 
and diſtinctly perceived to be connected with, or contained in the known parts, 
properties, or general ideas, which. we ſuppoſe to be clear and diſtinct as far as we 
judge of them: And as we have no particular idea of thoſe unknown divine attri- 
butes, or unknown ſpecies of animals; ſo there is nothing ticular affirmed con- 
cerning them beyond what belongs to the general idea of divine attributes or ani- 
mals, with which I clearly and diſtinctly perceive them to be connected. | 
It may be illuſtrated in this manner. Suppoſe a long chain lies before me, whoſe 
neareſt links I fee are iron rings, and I ſee them faſtened to a poſt near me,. but the 
moſt diſtant links lie beyond the reach of my fight, ſo that I know not whether 
they are oval or round, braſs or iron: Now I. may boldly affirm the whole length 
of this chain is faſtened to the poſt, for I have a clear idea that the neareſt links are 
thus faſtened, and a clear idea that the diſtant links are connected with the neareſt, 

if I can draw the whole chain by one link. * Qt . 
Or thus: If two known ideas, A and B are evidently joined, or agree, and if 
C unknown be included in A, and alſo D unknown be included in B, then I may 
affirm that C and D are joined and agree: For I have a clear perception of the uni- 
on of the two known Ideas A and B; and alſo a clear perception of the connexion 


of the unknown ideas with the known; So that clear and diſtinct ideas muſt ſtill 


abide as a general neceſſary qualification in order to form right judgments: And in- 
deed it is upon this foot, — all ratiocination is built, Rs concluſions are thus 
formed, which deduce things unknown from things known. | | 
Yet it ſeems to me, that there is one juſt limitation or exception to this general 
rule. of judgment, as built on clear and diſtinct ideas, and it is this: - 
Exception. In matters of mere teſtimony, whether human or divine, there is 
not always a neceſſity of clear and diſtin ideas of the things which are believed. 


Though the evidence of propoſitions, which are entirely formed by ourſelves, de- 


pends on the clearneſs and diſtinneſs of thoſe ideas of; which they are compoſed, 
and on our own clear perception of their agreement or diſagreement, yet we may 
_ juſtly aſſent to propoſitions formed by others, when we have neither a very clear 
conception in ourſelves of the two ideas contained in the words, nor how they agree 
or diſagree z provided always that we have a clear and ſufficient evidence of the cre- 
dibility of the perſons who inform us. = ESE ia Wii 
Thus when we read in ſcripture the doctrines of the deity of Chrift, of the union 
of the divine and human natures in him, of the divine agency of the bleſſed Spirit, 
that the Son is the brightneſs of his Father's glory, that all things were created by 
him, and for him, that the Son ſhall give up his kingdom to the Father, and that 
God ſhall be all in all, we may ſafely believe them: For though our ideas of theſe 
objects themſelves are not ſufficiently clear, diſtinct, and perfect, for our own minds 
to form theſe judgments or propoſitions concerning them, yet we have a 7 
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diſtiner pere tion of God's revealing them, or that they are contained in ſeripture; 


and this i; ſufficient evidence to determine our aſſent. ee. 
The fame thing holds true in ſome meaſure, where credible human teſtimony aſ- 
ſures us of ſome propoſitions, while we have no ſufficient ideas of the ſubject and 
icate of them to determine our aſſent. So when an honeſt and learned mathe- 


matician aſſures a ploughman that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 


right angles, or that the ſquare of the hypotenuſe of a right-angled triangle is 


equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the two ſides; the ploughman, who has but con- 
fuſed ideas of theſe things, may firmly and ſafely believe theſe propoſitions upon the ſame 
ground, . becauſe he has evidence of the {kill and faithfulneſs of his informer +, 


III. Direction. When you have obtained as clear and comprehenſive ideas as is 
needful, both of the ſubject and predicate. of a propoſition, then compare thoſe 
ideas of the ſubject and predicate together with the utmoſt attention, and obſerve 
how far they agree, and wherein they differ: Whether the propoſition may be af- 
firmed abſolutely or relatively, whether in whole or in part, whether univerſally or 

rticularly, and then under what particular limitations. Turn theſe ideas about 
in your mind, and take a view of them on all ſides, juſt as a maſon would do to 
ſee whether two hewn ſtones —_ ſuit each other in every part, and are fit to be 
joined in erecting a carved or fluted pillar, _. | 

Compare the whole ſubject with the whole predicate in their ſeveral parts : Take 


heed in this matter that you neither add to, nor diminiſh the ideas contained in the 


ſubject 


| + Perhaps ſome may object againſt this repreſentation of things, and ſay, that ** We cannot properly 
be ad to believe a propoſition any farther than we ourſelves es cake the terms: Therefore if we 
have no ideas under the terms, we believe nothing but the connexion of words or ſounds ;. and if we have 
but obſcure and inadequate ideas under the terms, then we y believe a connexion of things, and part- 
ly a connexion of ſounds : but that we cannot properly be ſaid to believe the propoſition, for our faith can 
never go our ideas.” | 

Now to ſet this matter in a clear light, I ſuppoſe that every propoſition which is propoſed to my aſſent, 
is a ſentence anon of ems which le ſome ideas under them, known or unknown to me. I con- 
fels, if I believe there are no ideas at all under the terms, and there is nothing meant by them, then in- 
deed, with regard to me, it is the mere joining of ſounds : Bat if, for inſtance, a ploughman has credible 
information from an honeſt and ſkilſul mathematician, that an ellipſis is made by the ſection of a cone, 
he believes the propofition, or he believes the ſentence is true, as it is made up of terms which his in- 
formant underſtands, though the ideas be unknown to him; that is, he believes there are ſome ideas which 
his informant has under theſe words which are really connected. And, I think, this may juſtly be called 
believing the propoſition, for it is a belief of ſomething more than the mere joining of ſounds; it is a belief 
of the real connexion of ſome unknown ideas belonging to-thoſe ſounds, and in this ſenſe a man may be 
ſaid to believe the truth of a propoſition, which he doth not underſtand at all. 

With more reaſon ſtill may we be ſaid, to believe a propoſition upon credible teſtimony, if we have 
ſome ſort of ideas under the terms, ———— — or inadequate, and obſcure ; ſuch as divine 
anſwers were given by Urim and Thummim : For fince it is purely upon teſtimony we believe the known 
parts of the ideas ſignified by thoſe words to be connected, upon the ſame teſtimony we may alſo be- 
lieve all the re of the ideas ſigniſied by thoſe words to be connected, namely, becauſe our in- 
formant is knowing and faithful. And in this ſenſe we may juſtly be ſaid to believe a propoſition of ſcrip- 
3 we underſtand but very imperfettly, becauſe God who reveals it is knowing and 

in | 

And indeed, unleſs this repreſentation of the matter be allowed, there are but very ſew propoſitions in 
the world, even in human things, to which we can give an entire aſſent, or which we may be ſaid either 
to know, or to believe, | becauſe there is ſcarce any thing on earth of which we have an adequate, and 
molt perfect idea. And it is evident that in divine things there is ſcarce any thing which we could either 
know or believe without this allowance : For though reaſon and revelation join to inform me, that God is 
holy, how exceeding inadequate are my ideas of God, and of his holineſs ? Yer I may boldly and entirely 


. 
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ſubject or in the predicate z for ſuch an ihadvertence or miſtake will expoſe you to 
great error in judgment, * Wh TER, rn 


IV. Direcion. Seareh for evidence of truth with diligence and honeſty;: and be 
0 ready to receive evidence, whether for the agreement or diſagreemont 


cas, | * . | 
Search with diligence 3 ſpare no labour in ſearching for the truth in due propor- 
tion to the importance of the propoſition. . Read the beſt authors who have writ on 
that ſubject ; conſulr your wiſe and learned friends in converſation 3 and be not un- 
willing to borrow hints toward your improvement from the meaneſt perſon, nor to 
receive any glimpſe of light from the moſt unlearned. Diligence and humility is 
the way to thrive in the riches of the underſtanding, as well as in gold or ſilver. 
. carefully for the evidence of truth, and dig for wiſdom as for hid 
treaſure. | | Shed x | "Tae, 40M 
Search with a ſieady honeſty of ſoul, and a ſincere impartiality to find the truth. 
Watch againſt every temptation. that might bribe your judgment, or warp. it aſide 
from my Do not indulge yourſelf to wiſh any unexamined propoſition were true 
or falſe. A wiſh often perverts the judgment, and tempts the mind ſtraogely to 
believe upon flight evidence whatſoever we with to be true or falſe. 1 
V. Direction. Since the evidence of the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas 
is the ground of our aſſent to any propoſition, or the great criterion of truth; * 
* : A bat = 


aſſent to this whole propoſition, fince I am ſure that every known and unknown idea ſignified by the term 
God is connected with the ideas of the term holineſs, becauſe reaſon partly informs me, but eſpecially be- 


* — 1 


we believe a propoſition on mere teſtimony, of which we have 


hen 
no ideas at all, we can only be ſaid to give a implicit aſſent to the truth of that propoſition, with- ar 
out any particular know of, or explicit aſſent to the ſpecial truth contained in that tion : And 
this our 1mplicit-afſent is of very little uſe, unleſs it be to teſtify our belief of the and veracity ſo 
of him that informs us 


becomes more or leſs uſeſul for the increaſe of our knowledge or the direction of our practice. 
When divine teſtimony plainly propoſes to our faith ſuch a propoſition whereof we have but obſcure, thi 
doubtful and inadequate ideas, we are bound implicitly to believe the truth of it, as expreſſed in thoſe 
terms, in order to ſhew our ſubmiſſion to God who revealed it, as a God of ct knowledge and vera- 
uy : Bat it is our duty to uſe all proper methods to obtain a farther and explicit knowledge of the parti- 
truth contained in the propoſition, if we would improve by it either in knowledge or virtue. All ex 
neceſſary rules of grammar and criticiſm ſhould be employed to find out the very ideas that belong to thoſe Wit 
words, and which were deſigned by the divine ſpeaker or writer. h we may believe the truth of a 
propoltion which we do not undertand, yet we ſhould endeavour to every propoſition which 
we believe to be true. 
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fore we ſhould ſuſpend our judgment, and neither affirm nor deny till this e ., , +4 


r. Ur 0 5 | # + | 

4 Tus direction is different from the ſecond; for though the evidence of the agree. 
ment or diſagreoment of two ideas moſt times depends on the clearneſs and dimen 
neh of the ideas themſelves, yet it does not always ariſe thence. Teſtimony may 
be a ſufficient evidence of the agreement or diſagreement of two obſcure ideas, 43 
we have ſeen: juſt before ia the exception under the ſecond direction. Therefore, 
though we are nat univerſally and in all caſes bound to ſuſpend our judgment till our 
ideas of the objects are clear and diſtinct, yet we muſt always fuſpend' our judgment, 
and withhold our aſſent to, or denial of any propoſition, till ſome juſt evidence ap- 
pear of its truth or falſhood. It is an impatience of doubt and ſuſpence, a raſhneſs 
and precipitance of judgment, and haftineſs to believe ſomething on one ſide or the 
other, that plunges us into many errors. | $3 

This direction to delay and ſupend our aſſent is more particularly neceſſary to be 
obſerved: when ſuch propoſitions offer themſelves to us as are ſupported by education, 
authority, cuſtom, inclination, intereſt,” or other powerful prejudices ; for our judg- 
ment is led away inſenſibly to believe all that they dictate; and where prejudices 
7 dangers of error are multiplied, we ſhould: ſer the ſtricter guard upon our 

nt, | | 

Vet remember: the caution: or limitation here which I gave under the firſt direc- 
tion, natnely that this is not to be too ſtrictiy applied to matters of daily practice, 
either in human life or religion; but when we conſider ourſelves as phil ers, ot 
ſearchers after truth, we ſhould always withhold our aſſent here there is not juſt 
evidence: And as far and as faſt as we can in a due conſiſtence with our daily ne- 
ceſſary duties, we ſhould alſo reform and adjuſt all our principles and practices both 
in religion and the civil life by theſe rules. | 


VI. Direction. We muſt judge of every propoſition by thoſe proper and pecu- 
liar mediums or means, whereby Re . of it is to A tend whether it be 
ſenſe, 1 intelligence, reaſon, or teſtimony. All our faculties and 
powers are to be employed in judging of their proper objects. 

If we judge of ſounds, — > ſapors, the — roughneſs, ſoft- 
neſs, or hardneſs of bodies, it muſt! be done by the uſe of our ſenſes: But then we 
muſt take heed that our ſenſes are well diſpoſed, as ſhall be ſhewn afterward. 

— — ſenſes in their various exerciſes are in ſome re mo to be de- 
ceived, and more eſpecially when by our eyes or ears we judge of the figure, quan- 
tity, diſtance, and — of objects . are afar off, Ln — call our reaſon 
in „ ——— and correct the ertors of one ſenſe by the help of 
another. 5 

It is by the powers of ſenſe and reaſon joined together, that we muſt judge philo- 
ſ — nature, the — properties and powers, the cauſes and 

ects, the relations and ions of a thouſand corporeal objects which ſurround 
us on earth, or are placed at a diſtance in the heavens. If a man on the one hand 
confines himſelf: only to ſenſible experiments, and does not exerciſe” reaſon upon 
them, he may ſurpriſe himſelf and others with ſtrange appearances, and learn to en- 
tertain the world-with fights and ſhews; but will never become a philoſopher : And 
on the other hand, if a man impriſon himſelf in his cloſet,” and employ the molt 
exquiſite of reaſon to find out the nature of things in the corporeal world, 
without the uſe of his ſenſes, and the practice of experiments, 9 


* o 
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ſelf a ſcheme of chimeras inſtead of true philoſophy. Hence came the invention of 
ſubſtantial forms and qualities, of materia prima and privation, with all the inßg- 
nificant names uſed by the peripatetic writers; and it was for want of more experi- 
ments that the great Deſcartes failed in ſeveral parts of his philoſophical writings. - 

In the abſtracted and ſpeculative parts of the mathematics, which treat of quanti- 
ty and number, the faculty of reaſon muſt be chiefly 12 to perceive the rela. 
tion of various quantities, and draw certain and uſeful concluſions; but it wants the 
aſſiſtance of ſenſe alſo to be acquainted with lines, angles and figures.” And in 
practical mathematics our ſenſes have ſtill greater employment. 

If we would judge. of the pure properties, and actions of the mind, of the na- 
ture of ſpirits, their various perceptions and powers, we muſt not enquire of our 
eyes and our ears, nor the images or ſhapes laid up in the brain, but we muſt have 
recourſe to our own conſciouſneſs of what paſſes within our own mind. | 
lf we are to paſs a judgment upon any thing that relates to ſpirits in a ſtate of 
union with animal nature, and the mixt properties of ſenſation, fancy, appetite, 
_ paſſion, pleaſure and pain, which ariſe: thence, we muſt conſult our own ſenſations, 
and the other powers which we find in ourſelves conſidered as men or creatures 
made up of a mind and an animal ; and by juſt reaſonings deduce proper 'conle- 
quences, and improve our knowledge in theſe ſubjects. 8 
If we have octaſion to judge concerning matters done in paſt ages, or in diſtant 
countries, and where we ourſelves cannot be preſent, the of ſenſe and rea- 
ſon, for the moſt part, are not ſufficient to inform us, and we muſt therefore have 
recourſe to the teſtimony of others: And this is either divine or human. 
In matters of mere human prudence, we ſhall find the greateſt advantage by 
making wiſe obſervations on our own conduct, and the conduct of others, and a 
ſurvey of the events attending ſuch conduct. Experience in this caſe is equal to a 
natural ſagacity, or rather ſuperior. A treaſure of obſervations and experiences col- 
lected by wiſe men, is of admirable ſervice here. And perhaps there is nothing in 
the world of this kind equal to the ſacred book of proverbs, even if we look on it 
as a mere human writing. | | | F862 ett 

In queſtions of natural religion, we - muſt exerciſe the faculty of reaſon which 
God has given us; and fince he has been pleaſed to afford us his word we ſhould 
confirm and im , or correct our reaſonings on this ſubject by the divine aſſiſ- 

In matters of revealed religion, that is, chriſtianity, judaiſm, c. which we 
could never have known by the light of nature, the word of God is our only 
foundation and chief light; though here our reaſon muſt be uſed both to find out 
the true meaning of God in his word, and to derive juſt inferences from what God 
has written, as well as to judge of the credentials whereby divine teſtimony is diſtin- 
guiſhed from mere human teſtimony, or from 1 * l Ne 

As divine revelation can never contradict right reaſon, for they are two great 
lights gwen us by our creator for our conduct, ſo reaſon ought by no means do aſ- 
ſume to itſelf a power to contradict divine revelation, | ji 1 

Though revelation be not contrary to reaſon, yet there are four claſſes wherein 
matters of revelation may be ſaid to riſe above, or go beyond our reaſon. 

1. When revelation aſſerts two things of which we have clear ideas, to be joined, 
whoſe connection or agreement is not diſcoverable by reaſon z as when ſcripture in- 
forms us that the dead ſhall riſe, that the earth ſhall. be burnt up, _— 


* 
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Chrifl Jeſus ſhall teturn from heaven, none of theſe things could ever be found out 
or proved by reaſon. | tk | 

2. When revelation affirms any propoſition, while reaſon has no clear and diſtinct 
ideas of the ſubject, or of the predicate z as God created all things by Jeſus Chrift : 
By the urim and thummim God gave forth divine oracles. The predicate of each 
of theſe propoſitions is to us an obſcure idea, for we know not what was the peculiar 
agency of Jeſu Chriſt when God, the father created the world by him; nor have we 
any clear and certain conception what the urim and thummim were, nor how God 
gave anſwers to his people by them, | Sets 

3. When revelation, in plain and expreſs language, declares ſome doctrine which 
our reaſon at preſent knows not with evidence and. certainty how or in what ſenſe to 
reconcile to ſome of its own principles; as, that the child Jeſus is the mighty God, 
Ia, ix. 6., which propoſition carries a ſeeming oppoſition to the unity and ſpirituality 
of the godhead, which are principles of reaſon, #7 | | 

4. When two propoſitions or doctrines are plainly aſſerted by divine revelation, 
which our reaſon at preſent knows not how. or in what ſenſe with evidence and cer- 
tainty to reconcile with one another; as, The Father is the only true God, John 
xvii, 3. and yet Chriſt is over all, God bleſſed for ever, Rom. ix. 5. | 

Now divine revelation having declared all theſe propoſitions, reaſon is bound to re- 
ceive them, becauſe it cannot prove them to be utterly inconſiſtent or impoſſible, 
though the ideas of them may be obſcure, though we ourſelves ſee not the rational 
connexion of them, and thoygh we know not certainly how to reconcile them. In 
theſe caſes reaſon muſt ſubmit to faith; that is, we are bound to believe what God 
aſſerts, and wait till he ſhall clear up that which ſeems dark and difficult, and till 
the myſteries of faith- ſhall be farther explained to us either in this world or in the 
world to come 7, and reaſon itſelf dictates the ſubmiſſion, 


VII. Direction. It is very uſeful to have ſome general principles of truth ſettled 
in the mind, ,whoſe evidence is great and obvious, that they may be always ready at 
hand to aſſiſt us in judging of the great variety of things which occur. Theſe may 
be called firſt- notions, or fundamental principles; for though many of them are 
deduced from each other, yet moſt or all of them may be called principles when 
compared with a thouſand other judgments which we form under the — and 
influence of theſe primary propoſitions. 1 Ws | 
Every art and ſcience, as well as the affairs of civil life and religion, have pecu- 
lar principles of this kind belonging to them. There are metaphyſical, a ent 
mathematical, political, oeconomical, medicinal, theological, moral and prudential 
principles of judgment. It would be too tedious to give a ſpecimen of them all in 
this place. Thoſe, which are of the moſt univerſal uſe to us both as men and as chriſ- 
tians, may be found in the following chapter among the rules of judgment about 
particular objects. | | 


VIIL Direction. Let the degrees of your aſſent to every propoſition bear an 
exact proportion to the different degrees of evidence. Remember this is one of the 
greateſt principles of wiſdom that man can arrive at in this world, and the beſt hu- 


man ſecurity againſt dangerous miſtakes in ſpeculation or practice. 
Vol. V. R In 
+ See ſomething more on this ſubjekt, Direchon IT. preceding, and Chap. V. Sed. 6. 
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la the nature of things of which our knowledge is made up there is infinite vas 


riety in their degrees of evidence. And as God hath giyen our minds a power to 
ſaſpend their aſſent till the evidence be plain, fo we have a power to receive things 


_ which are propoſed to us with a ſtronger or weaker belief in infinite variety of de- 


grees > 190 re to their evidence, I believe that the planets are inhabited, 
and I believe that the earth rolls among them yearly round the ſun; but I do not be- 
lieve both theſe propoſitions with an equal firmneſs of aſſent, becauſe the arguments 
for the latter are drawn from mathematical obſervations z but the arguments for the 
former are but probable conjectures and moral reaſonings. Yer neither do I believe 
either of theſe propoſitions fo firmly, as I do that the earth is about twenty four 
thouſand miles round, becauſe the mathematical proof of this is much eaſier, plainer 


and ſt r. And yet farther, when I ſay that the earth was created by the power 


of God, I have ſtill a more infallible aſſurance of this than of all the reſt, becauſe 
reaſon and ſcripture join to aſſure me of it. 


IX. Direction. Keep your mind always open to receive truth, and never ſet li- 
mits to your own improvements. Be ready always to hear what may be obj 
even againſt your favourite opinions, and thoſe which have had longeſt poſſeſſion of 

t. And if there ſhould be any new and uncontrolable evidence brought 


| againſt theſe old or beloved fentiments, don't wink your eyes faſt againſt the light, 


bur part with any thing for the ſake of truth : Remember when you overcome an 
error you gain truth; the victory is on your ſide, and the advantage is all 
your own. _- 

I confeſs thoſe grand principles of belief and practice which univerſally influence 
our conduct both with regard to this life and the life to come, ſhould be ſuppoſed 


to be well ſettled in the firſt years of our ſtudies, ſuch as, the exiſtence and provi- 


dence of God, the truth of chriſtianity, the authority of ſcripture, the great rules 
of morality, &c. We ſhould avoid a light fluttering genius, ever ready to change 
our foundations, and to be carried about with every wind of dottrine. To guard 
againft which inconvenience, we ſhould labour with earneſt dili and fervent 

yer, that our moſt fundamental and important points of belief and praftice may 

eſtabliſhed upon juſt grounds of reaſon and ſcripture when we come to years of 
diſcretion, and fit to judge for ourſelves in ſuch important points. Yer ſince it is 
poſſible that the folly or prejudices of younger years may have eſtabliſhed perſons 
in ſome miſtaken ſentiments, even in very important matters, we ſhould always hold 
ourſelves ready to receive any new advantage toward the correction or improvement 
even of our cftabliſhed principles, as well as opinions of leſſer moment. 
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enn N * 
S Special rules to direff us in judging of particular objetts 


we have occaſion to paſs a judgment at- one time or another, "Things of the 
moſt frequent occurrence, of the wideſt extent, and of the greateſt importance, 
are the objects and exerciſes of ſenſe, of reaſon and ſpeculation, the matters of mo- 
rality, 8 and 8 Per wg and divine teſtimony, together with the 
eſſays of reaſoning upon things paſt and future. Special rules relating to all theſe 
will be the ſabje& of the following ſections. e oY 


I T would be-endlefs to run through all thoſe particular objects concerning which 


r rH [. 
Principles and rules of judgment concerning th: dict of ſenſe 


HGUGH our ſenſes are ſometimes liable to be deceived, yet when they are 
2 rightly diſpoſed, and fitly exerciſed about their — 4 objects, with the juſt 
alliſtance of reaſon, they give us ſufficient evidence of truth. 

This may be proved by an argument drawn from the wiſdom, goodneſs, and 
faithfulneſs of God our creator. It was he gave us our ſenſes, and he would not 


make us of ſuch a conſtitution as to be liable to perpetual deception and unavoid- 


able error in uſing theſe faculties of ſenſe in the beſt manner we are capable of, 
about theſe very things which are the proper objects of them. 

This may be proved alſo, by the ill conſequences that would follow from the 
4 wang of the W If we could have no certainty of the dictates of our 
ſenſes, we could never be ſure of any of the common affairs and occurrences of life. 
Men could not tranſact any of their civil or moral concerns with any certainty or 
juſtice z nor indeed could we eat or drink, walk or move with ſafety. Our ſenſes 
ee A eee EEG at 

in, the matters ion in ure upon the certainty 

dichtes of fenſe 3 for faith comes by ing z and it is to our ſenſes that God appeals 
in working miracles to prove his own revelation; Now if when our eyes and cars, 
and other organs of ſenſe-are rightly diſpoſed and exerciſed about their ob- 
jects, they were always liable to be deceived, there could be no . the 
o'vel, no 2 of divine revelation by viſions, voices, or miracles. * 

ur ſenſes will diſcover things near us and round about us, which are neceflary 
for our preſent ſtate with ſufficient exactneſ, and things diſtant alſo, ſo far as they 
relate to our neceſſary uſe of them. l e x | 

Nor is there need of any more accurate rules for the uſe of our ſenſes in the judg- 
ment of all the common affairs of life, or even of miraculous and divine ? 


b 
than the vulgar part of mankind are. ſufficiently. acquainted with by nature, and by 


their own daily obſervations, 
| R 2 . But 
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But if we would expreſs theſe rules in a more exact manner, how to judge by the 
dictates of our ſenſes, they ſhould. be repreſented thus: 

1. We muſt take care that the organs of our ſenſe be rightly diſpoſed, and not 
under the power of any diſtemper or conſiderable decay; as for inſtance, that our 
eyes are not tinctured with the jaundice, when we would judge of colours, leſt we 
pronounce them all yellow: That our hands are not burning in a fever, nor be- 
numbed with froſt or the palſy, when we would judge of the heat or coldneſs of any 
object: That our palate be not vitiated by any diſeaſe, or by ſome other improper 
taſte, when we would judge of the true taſte of any ſolid or liquid. This di- 
Dog relates to all our ſenſes, but the following rules chiefly refer to our 

t. | „ . | 
2. We muſt obſerve whether the object be at a per diſtance, for if it be too 
near or too far off, our eyes will not fuficiently diſtinguiſh many things which are 
properly the objects of ſight z and therefore, if poſſible, we muſt make nearer a 
proaches to the object, or remove farther from it, till we have obtained that due dif- 
tance which gives us the cleareſt perception. 

3. We muſt not employ our ſight to take a full ſurvey at once of objects that are 
too large for it, but we muſt view them by parts, and then judge of the whole: 
Nor muſt our ſenſes judge of objects too ſmall, for ſome things which appear 
through glaſſes to be really and diſtinctly exiſtent are either utterly inviſible, or 
n. err when we would judge of them by the naked eye. 

4. We muſt place ourſelves in ſuch a poſition toward the object, or place the ob- 
ject in ſuch a poſition toward our eye, as may give us the cleareſt repreſentation of 
it; for a different poſition greatly alters the appearance of the ſhape of bodies. And 
for this reaſon we ſhould change the poſition both of the eye and the object in ſome 
caſes, that by viewing the object in ſeveral appearances we may paſs a more com- 
plete and certain judgment concerning it. 5 . | 

5. We muſt conſider what the medium is by which objects are repreſented to our 

ſenſes; whether it be thinner or thicker ; whether it be air, or vapour, or water, 
or glaſs, &c, whether it be duly enlightened or duſky ; whether it reflect or refract, 
or only tranſmit the appearance of the object ; and whether it be tinctured with any 
particular colour; whether it be moving or at reſt. 
6. We muſt ſometimes uſe other helps to aſſiſt our ſenſes; and if we make uſe 
of glaſſes, we muſt make all juſt allowances for the thickneſs or thinneſs of them, 
for the clearneſs or dulneſs, for the ſmoothneſs or roughneſs, for the plainneſs, the 
convexity or concavity of them, and for the diſtance at which theſe glaſſes are pla- 
ced from the eye, or from the object, or from one another, if there be two or 
more glaſſes uſed, and all this according to the rules of art. The ſame fort of cau- 
tion ſhould be uſed alſo in mediums which aſſiſt the hearing, ſuch as ſpeaking-trum- 
pets, hearing-trumpets, c. 19s $6.04 * 12 

7. If the object may be propoſed to more ſenſes than one, let us call in the aſſiſ- 
tance of ſome other ſenſes to examine it, and this will increaſe the evidence of what 
one ſenſe dictates. Exempli gratid : Our ear may aſſiſt our eye in judging of the diſtance 


of bodies, which are both viſible and ſonorous, as an exploded cannon, or a cloud 1 
charged with thunder. Our feeling may aſſiſt our ſight in judging of the kind, the 1 
ſhape, ſituation, or diſtance of bodies that are near at hand, as whether a garment 

be filk or ſtuff, c. So if I both ſee, hear, and embrace my friend, I am ſure e 


he is preſent. | 
8. We 
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8. We ſhould alſo make ſeveral trials, at ſome diſtant times, and in different cir- 
cumſtances, comparing former experiments with later, and our own obſervations 
with thoſe of other perſons. | | 

It is by ſuch methods as theſe that modern philoſophy has been fo greatly impro- 
ved by the uſe of ſenſible experiments. g 


* 


%% a, 
Principles and rules of judgment in matters of reaſon and ſpeculation.” 


I is by reaſon we judge both in matters of ſpeculation and practice; there are 
I peculiar rules which relate to things practical, whether they be matters of reli- 
gion, morality, or prudence, yet many things in this ſection may be applied to 
practical enquiries and matters of faith, though it chiefly relates to knowledge or 
ſpeculations of reaſon. | | 

1. Whatſoever clear ideas we can join together without inconſiſtency, are to be 
counted poſſible, becauſe almighty power can make whatſoever we can conceive. 

2, From the mere poſlibility os thing we cannot infer its actual exiſtence z nor 
from the non-exiſtence of it can we infer its impoſſibility, 

Note, The idea of God ſeems to claim an exemption from this general rule; for 
if he be poſſible, he certainly exiſts, becauſe the very idea includes eternity, and he 
_ begin to be: If he exiſt not, he is impoſſible, for the very ſame 
reaſon. - | 

3. Whatſoever is evidently contained in the idea of any thing, may be affirmed | 
of that thing with certainty. Reaſon is contained in the idea of a man; and exif 
tence is contained in the idea of God; and therefore we may affirm God exiſts, and 
man is reaſonable... | | X 

4. It is impoſſible that the ſame thing ſhould be, and not be at the fame time, 
and in the ſame reſpect. Thence it follows, that two contradictory ideas cannot be 
Joined in the ſame part of the ſame ſubjeR, at the ſame time, and in the fame re- 
ſpects: Or, that two contradictory propoſitions can never be both true. 

5. The more we converſe with any ſubje& in its various properties, the better 
knowledge of it we are likely to attain z and by frequent and repeated enquiries and 
experiments, reaſonings and converſations about it, we confirm our true judgments + 
of that thing, and correct our former miſtakes. 

6. Yet after our utmoſt enquiries, we can never be aſſured by reaſon, that we 
know all the powers and properties of any finite being. | 

7. If finite beings are not adequately known by us, much leſs the things infinite: 
"7 it is of the nature of a finite mind not to be able to comprehend what is 
innnite, -. 

8. We may judge and a very juſtly and certainly concerning infinites, in 
ſome parts of . or ſo far 68: . * * though the infinity of them hath 
rmcthing eee in it. And this is built on the general rule follow- - 
ing, namely : | 2 

9. Whatſoever is ſufficiently clear and evident ought not to be denied, though - 
there are other things belonging to the ſame ſubject, which cannot be comprehend- 
ed, I may affirm many things with certainty concerning human fouls, their _ 

. . 1 
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with bodies, concerning the diviſibility of matter, and the attributes'of God, though 

many other things relating to them are all darkneſs to us. | 

10. If any opinion propoſed has either no arguments, or equal arguments for 
and againſt it, 2 muſt remain in perfect ſuſpence about it, till convincing evidence 

r on one ſide. 8 | 

11. Where preſent neceſſity of action does not conſtrain us to determine, we 
ſhould not immediately yield up our aſſent to mere probable arguments, without a 
due reſerve, if we have an * hope of obtaining greater light and evidence 
on one ſide or the other: For when the balance of the judgment once reſigns its 
equilibrium or neutrality to a mere probable argument, it is too ready to ſettle itſelf 
on that ſide, ſo that the mind will not eaſily change that judgment, though bright 
and ftrong evidence appear afterwards on the other ſide. 

12. Of two opinions, if one has unanſwerable difficulties attending it, we muſt 
not reject it immediately, till we examine whether the contrary opinion has not dif- 
ficulties as unanſwerable. | 

13. If each opinion has objections againſt it which we cannot anſwer, or recon- 
cile, we ſhould rather embrace that which has the leaſt difficulties in it, and which 
has the beſt arguments to ſupport it : And let our affent bear proportion to the ſupe- 
rior evidence, 8 | 

14. If any doctrine hath very ſtrong and ſufficient light and evidence to com- 
mand our aſſent, we ſhould not reject it becauſe there is an objection or two againſt 
it which we are not able to anſwer ; for upon this foot a common chriſtian would be 
baffled out of every article of his faith, and muſt renounce even the dictates of his 
Teaſon and his ſenſes ; and the moſt learned man perhaps would hold but very few 
of them faſt : For ſome objections which attend he ſacred doctrine of the eternity 
and the omnipreſence of God, and the philoſophical doctrines of light, atoms, ſpace, 
motion, c. are hardly ſolvable to this day. 

15. Where two extremes are -propoſed, either in matters of ſpeculation or prac- 
tice, and neither of them has certain and convincing evidence, it is generally ſafeſt 
to take the middle way. Moderation is more likely to come near the truth than 
doubtful extremes. This is an excellent rule to judge of the characters and value of 
the greateſt part of perſons and things; for nature ſeldom deals in ſuperlatives. It 
1s a good rule alſo by which to form our judgment in many ſpeculative controverſies ; 
a reconciling medium 1n ſuch caſes does often beſt ſecure truth as well as peace. 

16. When two different propoſitions have each a very ſtrong and cogent evidence, 
and do not plainly appear inconſiſtent, we may believe both of them, though we 


cannot at preſent ſee the way to reconcile them, Reaſon, as well as our own con- 


ſciouſneſs, aſſures us, that the will of man is free, and that multitudes of human 
actions are in that reſpe& contingent; and yet reaſon and ſcripture aſſure us, that 
God foreknows them all, and this implies a certain fatality. Now though learned men 
have not to this day hit on any ſo clear and happy method as is deſired to reconcile 
theſe propoſitions, yet ſince we do not ſee a plain inconſiſtency in them, we juſtly be- 
lieve them both, becauſe their evidence is great. | 
17. Let us not therefore too ſuddenly determine in difficult/matters, that two 
things are utterly inconſiſtent : For there are many propoſitions which may appear 
Inconſiſtent at firſt, and yet afterwards we find their conſiſtency, and the way of re- 
conciling them may be made plain and eaſy: As alſo, there are other propoſitions 
which may appear conſiſtent at firſt, but after due examination we find their incon- 
ſiſtency. | | 
18, For 
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18. For the ſame reaſon we ſhould not call thoſe difficulties utterly inſolvable, or 
thoſe objections unanſwerable, which we are not preſently able to anſwer: Time 
and diligence may give farther light. | 
19, In ſhort, if we will ſecure ourſelves from error, we ſhould not be too fre- 
quent or haſty in aſſerting the certain conſiſtency or inconſiſtency, the abſolute uni- 
verſality, neceſſity, or impoſſibility of things, where there is not the brighteſt evi- 
dence. He is but a young and raw philoſopher, who, when he ſees two particular 
ideas evidently agree, immediately aſſerts them to agree univerſally, to agree nece{- 
farily, and that it is impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe : Or when he ſees evidently that 
two particular ideas happen to diſagree, he —— aſſerts their conſtant and natu- 
ral inconſiſtency, their utter impoſſibility of agreement, and calls every thing con- 
trary to his opinion abſurdity and nonſenſe. A true philoſopher will affirm or deny 
with much caution or modeſty, unleſs he has thoroughly examined and found the 
evidence of every part of his aſſertion exceeding plain. | 
20. Let us have a care of building our aſſurance of any important point of doc- 
trine upon one ſingle argument, if there are more to be obtained. We ſhould not 
flight and reje& all other arguments which ſupport the ſame doctrine, leſt if our fa- 
vourite argument ſhould be refuted, and fail us, we ſhould be tempted to abandon 
that important principle of truth. I think this was a very culpable practice in Deſ- 
caries, and ſome of his followers, who when he had found out the argument for the 
exiſleace of God, derived from the idea of a moſt perfect and ſelf exiſtent being, 
he ſeemed to deſpiſe and abandon all other arguments againſt atheiſm. | 
21, If we happen to have our chief arguments for any opinion refuted, we ſhould 
not immediately give up the opinion itſelf; for perhaps it may be a truth ſtill, and 
we may find it to be juſtly ſupported by other arguments, which we might once 
think weaker, or perhaps by new arguments which we knew not before. | 
22. We ought to eſteem that to be ſufficient evidence of a propoſition, where 
both the kind and the force of the arguments or proofs are as great as the nature of 
the thing admits, and as the neceſſity or exigence of the caſe requires. So if we have 
a credible and certain teſtimony that Chrift roſe from the dead, it is enough; we are 
not to expect mathematical or ocular demonſtration for it, at leaſt in our day. 
23. Though we ſhould ſeek what proofs may be attained of any propoſition, and 
we ſhould receive any number of arguments which are juſt and evident for the con- 
firmation of the ſame truth, yet we muſt not judge of the truth of any propoſition 
by the number of arguments which are brought to ſupport it, but by the ſtreogth 
and weight of them : A building will ſtand firmer and longer on four large pillars of 
marble, than on ten of ſand, or earth, or timber. 
24. Yet where certain evidence is not to be found or expected, a conſiderable 
number of probable arguments carry great weight with them even in matters of ſpe- 
culation, That is a probable hypotheſis in philoſophy or in theology, which 
goes fartheſt toward the ſolution of many difficult queſtions arifing on any 
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Priripls and nes of judgment in matters of morality and religion, 


ERE it may be proper in the firſt place to mention a few definitions of words 
or terms. 

By matters of morality and religion I mean thoſe things which relate to our duty 
to God, ourſelves, or our fellow-creatures. 

| good, or virtue, or holineſs, is an action or temper conformable to the 
rule of our duty. Moral evil, or vice, or fin, is an action or temper unconform- 
able to the rule of our duty, or a negle& to fulfil it, | 

Note, The words vice or virtue chiefly imply the relation of our actions to men 
and _ world: Sin and holineſs rather imply their relation to God and the other 
world. | 

Natural good is that which gives us pleaſure or ſatisfaction. Natural evil is that 
which gives us pain or grief. WIS 

Happineſs conſiſts in the attainment of the higheſt and moſt laſting natural good. 
Miſery conſiſts in ſuffering the higheſt and moſt laſting natural evil; that is, in 
ort, heaven or hell. . 
ſoever pain overbalances pleaſure, there is a degree of miſery; and whereſover plea- 
fures overbalances pain, there is a degree of happineſs. 

J proceed now to lay down ſome principles and rules of judgment in matters of 
morality and religion. 

1. The will of our maker, whether diſcovered by reaſon or revelation, carries 
the higheſt authority with it, and is therefore the higheſt rule of duty to intelligent 
creatures; a conformity or non-conformity to it determines their actions to be mo- 
rally good or evil. | | 

2. Whatſoever is really an immediate duty toward ourſelves, or toward our fel- 
low-creatures, is more remotely a -_ to God; and therefore in the practice of it we 
_ have an eye to the will of God as our rule, and to his glory as our 
end. 

3. Our wiſe and gracious creator has cloſely united our duty and our happineſs 

ether; and has connected fin, or vice, and puniſhment ; that is, he has ordain- 
ed that the higheſt natural good and evil ſhould have a cloſe connexion with moral 
good and evil, and that both in the nature of things, and by his own poſitive ap- 

intment. g 
55 Conſcience ſhould ſeek all due information in order to determine what is duty, 
and what is ſin, becauſe happineſs and miſery depend upon it. 

5. On this account our inclination to preſent temporal good, and our averſion to 
preſent temporal evil, muſt be wiſely overbalanced by the conſideration of ſuture 
and eternal good or evil, that is, happineſs or miſery. And for this reaſon we 
ſhould not omit a duty or commit a ſin, to gain any temporal good, or to avoid 
any temporal evil. | 

6. Though our natural reaſon in a ſtate of innocence might be ſufficient to find 
out thoſe duties which were neceſſary for an innocent creature, in order to abide in 
the favour of his maker, yet in a fallen ſtate our natural reaſon is by * ome: 

| cient 
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Though this be a juſt account of perfect happineſs and perfect miſery, yet where- 


* 
ws; Lt: On 4 aß if nin 129 
ſufficient to tea that is neces Fine reſtore: « ſinful creature o the divine 
favoug,31 A055) 

7. Therefore God had condeſoetued) lade ages cf mankind les Go 
ful men vrhat he requires of them in order to their reſtoration, and has appointed in 
his word Tome peculiar matters of faith and practice, in order to their ſalvation. 
This is called revealed religion, as the things nowable concerning God, and our 
duty by the light of nature are called Fran, ptr amy 

8. There are alſo many parts of morality, and natural religion, or many makin 
duties relating to God, to ourſelves, and. to our neighbours, which would be ex- 
ceeding difficult and tedious for the balk of mankind to find out and determine by 
natural reaſon z therefore it has pleaſed God in this ſacred book of divine revelation 
to expreſs the moſt neceſſary duties of this kind in a very plain and eaſy manner, 
and made them intelligible to ſouls of the loweſt amends or ney may be very 
eaſily derived thence! by the uſe of reaſon. 
9. As there are ſome duties much more te and more important than 
others are, ſo every duty requires our application to und erftand and ee it uy - 
proportion io its neceſſity and importance. 

10. Where two duties ſeem to ſtand in oppoſition to each other, and we cannot 
practiſe both, the leſs muſt give way to the greater, and the omiſſion of the leſs is 
not ſinful, 80 ceremonial laws give ”y to moral : God will have mercy and not 
facrifice; \' 

n Induties of natural religions: we may judge of hs different degrees of their 
neceſſity and importance by reaſon, according to their greater or more apparent 
tendency to the honour of God and the good of men: But in matters of revealed 
religion, it is only divine revelation can certainly inform us what is moſt 
2 yer we Ne oy alliſted al in that ſearch by the-exerciſes. of 
rea ON. ITT 10 aL £45 

12. In aRtiong-wheroin: there er . ple about the duty or lawfulncks of 


them, we ſhould chooſe always the ſafeſt ſide, and abſtain as far as we =_ from the 3 


practice of things whoſe la wfulneſs we ſuſpect. 

13. Points of the greateſt importance in human life, or in religion, are 

the moſt evident, both in the nature of things, and in the word of God z and 
where points of faith or practice are exceeding difficult to find out, they cannot be 
exceeding important. This propoſition may be proved by the goodneks and fairhful- 
neſs of God, fas as well as by experience and obſervation. 
14. In ſome of the ourward forms of religion, axe ied a6 
fairs, there is frequently a preſent neceſſity of ſpeedy action one way or another: In 
ſuch a caſe, having ſurveyed arguments on both ſides, as far as our time and circum- 
ſtances admit, we muſt guide our practice by thoſe reaſons which appear moſt. proba- 
ble, and ſeem at that time to IE the reſt ; yet always reſerving room to ad- 
mit farther ght and evidente, when ſuch occurrences return again. It is a pre- 
ponderation of nee re that muſt determine our actions in a thou- 
fand oceurrences. 

13. We may alſo vin upon pro a * the matter is of mall 
conſequence and would not anſwer wap trouble ee Fart after certainty. Life and 
455 are 38 than to have à large ſhare wy em laid aut in ſcrupulous 

enquiries; w er ſmoking tobacco, or wearing a perbvig be Jawtul or no. 

16. In affairs of greater importance, and which may have a long, laſting, and ex- 
tenſive influence on our future conduct 15 happiness, we-ſhould not take up with pro- 

V or. V. babilities, 
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babilities, if certainty be attained. here there is a FORT. the mind, 
in ſuch caſes we — cal in the — of all manner . reaſons, 
tives; conſoqutnces; on ali des: We mug izt longer dad wich enmeg requeſt 
ſock human: and divine advice: befote we fully determine our judgment and our 
acbording td the old roman — Quod ſtatuendum eſt ſemel, deli- 
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1 * great deſign of prudence, as diſtinct from morality and religion is to 
— . wanage Trery affair wind. detancyy, N 


i & decent, which is agreeable to our ſtate, condition, or circurnſtanees, whe 
ther it be in behaviour, diſcourſe, or action. 


As there is infinite in 1. GS ben things, actions, times 
and places, ſo we muſt be furniſhed with ſuch ge rules as are accommodable to 
all this variety by a wiſe judgment and diſcretion 3 for what is an act of conſum- 

in ſore times, places and Groumſtances, would be confummese folly 
Now theſe rules may be ranged in the following manner. 
Oar tegand 39 perſoes or things ſhould be governed by: the degrees of concern- 
meat ve with them, the relation we have to them, or the expectation we have 
from them. Theſe ſhould be the meaſures by which —— 
gence and apphcation in any thing that relates to them. 


it be worth 
worth 


7)... . 8 

nnn enn 

When — of ſucceſs or ad than the x oba- 
the or vantage are greater n 

bilities, it is not to act or venture if the action may be attended with dan- 


to the propoſed gain. 4 20d be tes will uire whether this be not 


Y 
deſpiſe or any real advantage, and abandon. the parti 
the advantages that we deſire. This nds be 
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fancy. 
119% a general knowledge of things be uſeful in ſcience and jn human life, 
yet Mg. content ourſelves with à more 2 knowledge of ow gp 
which haye the leaſt relation to our chief end and def 

8. This rule holds good alſo in matters of buſineſs and prafiice, ao well as in 
matters of -khowledge z and therefore we ſhould not graſp at every thing, leſt in 
the and, we-attain nothing. - Perſons that either by an inconſtancy of temper, or by 
a-vainj ambition, will purſue every ſort of art and ſcience, ſtudy and — ſel- 
dom go excelent in any ave of them: And pr who form twenty ſchemes 
ſoldom uſt ſufficient application to finub one of t enen ee 


account. 
aying and rrifling amongſt the means inſtead of reaching at 


9. Take heed of del 
the end. Take heed of waſting a life in mere phil ſtudies, 'which is called to 


action and employment: Dwell not too long in mathematical, or 
grammaticsl Parts of learning, when your chief W, 7 or divinity. 
Do nat ſpend the deylin | gathering flowers by the way rg; night come upon 


you before you arrive at your journey's end, and then you will not reach it. 
10. Mdere the gaſe and circumſtances of wiſe and men reſemble our own 
caſe and circumſtances, we may borrow a great deal of inſtruction toward our 
dent conduct from their cxample, as mel AS in all caſes we may learn much from 
their converſation and advice. 

11. After all other rules remember this, "that mere ſpeculation . i in matters of hu- 
man prudence can never be 2 perfect director without experience and obſervation. 
We may be content therefore in our younger years to commit ſome unavoidable 
miſtakes in point of prudence, and we Thall ſee miſtakes enough in the conduct of 
others, botli which ought:to-be treaſured up amongſt our uſeful obſervations, in or- 
der to teach us better judgment for time to come. Sometimes the miſtakes, im- 
prudences and follies, which ourſelves or others have been guilty of, give; us bright- 
er and -more- effeRual leſſons of ner, than the wiſeſt "counſel, and the faireſt 
examples could e one bois _ 


. 
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Pip na hnn tiny 5 a8 op — the aw 
ledge of the eſſence and inward nature of to acquaint us with the 
wee ben and 4 inform aber b fa both paſt nd preſent. us 
| x re great libibty in teſtimony of men, et ate 
| e that che ſun ſhines, or that-five 
q twenties make an hundred. Who, is there at Landon that knows ä 
in ide 


world, but believes there is ſuch à city as Paris in Fraxce 3 that the 
at Rome c 6tP; was [21 (crppanae, or that Zavber had a. gread: 


ormation ?. 
If we obſerve the following rules, we arrive. lat ſuch a 
things of human teſtimony, as that it is. * er e 
certainty. 
0 Ws 5 ih * Let 
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1. Let us conſider whether the thing reported be in itſelf poſſible ; if not, it can 

never be credible, whoſoever relates it. $9229 n 

2. Conſider further whethet᷑ it be probable, whether wert are any condur fing cir- 

-cumiſtances do prpvr it, beſide the mere teſtimony of the perſon that relates it. 1 

| confeſs if theſe laſt conditions are wanting the thing may be true, vut then it (ought 
| to have the ſtronger teſtimony to ſupport irt. 

| . Conſider whether the perſon who relates it be capable of knowing the truth: 

Whether he be a ſkilful judge in ſuch matters, if it be à bulineſs of art, or à nice 

appearance in nature, or ſome curious experiment in pcs But if it be a 

mere occurrence in life, a plain, ſenſible matter of fact, it is enough to enquife whe- 

ther he who relates it were an eye or ear- witneſs, or whether he himſelf had it only 

by hearſay, or can trace it up to the original. AGiiliſt uc 

4. Conſider whether the narrator be Foneft and faithful, as well as ſkilful: Whe- 

ther he hath no bias upon his mind, no peculiar gain or profit by believing or re- 

porting it, no intereſt or principle which might Ln 2 own belief afide from truth, 

or which might tempt him to prevaricate, to Fan 1 Amt give a repreſenta- 

tion a lictle different from the naked truth of things. In ſhort, whether there be 

no occaſion of ſuſpicion concerning his report.. 

We Conſider whether ſeveral perſons agree together in the report of this matter; 

and if ſo, then whether theſe perſons who joined together in their teſtimony might 

not be ſuppoſed to combine together in a falſhood. Whether they are 4 rem of 

ſufficient ſkill, probity and credit. It might be alſo enquired; whether they are of 

different nations,  ſefts, parties, opinions, or intereſts. For the more divided they 

are in all theſe, the more likely is their report to be true, if agree together 

in their account of the ſame thing; and eſpecially if they t in it without 

56. Conſider farther, whether the report were capable of being eaſily refuted at 


. 


* 


Firſt if it had not been true; if fo, this confirms the teſtimony, . 
7. Enquite yet again, whether there has been a conſtant, uniform tradition and 
belief of this matter from the very firſt age or time when the thing was tranſacted, 
without any reaſonable doubts or contradictions. rt 
8. If any part of it hath been doubted by any conſiderable perſons, whether it 
has been ſearched out and afrerwards confirmed, by having all the ſcruples and 
_— removed. In either of theſe caſes the teſtimony becomes more firm and 
ible. logs 4 
9. Enquire on the ther hand, whether there are any conſiderable objections re- 
maining againſt the belief of that propoſition ſo atteſted, Whether there be any 
thing very improbable in the thing itſelf. Whether any concurrent cireumſtances 
ſeem to it. Whether any perſon or perſons give a poſitive and plain teſtimo- 
ny againſt it. Whether they are equally ſkilful, and equally faithful as thoſe who 
aſſert it. Whether there be as many or more in number, and whether they might 
have any' ſecret bias or influence on them to contradict it. 
10. Sometimes the entire ſilence of à thing may have ſomething of weight to- 
ward the deciſion of a doubtful point of hiſtory, or a matter of human faith, name- 
ly, where the fact is pretended to be public, if the perſons who are ſilent about 
it were ſkilful to obſerve, and could not but know ſuch an occurrence; if they were 
engaged by principle or by intereſt to have declared t: if they had ker oper. 
ty to ſpeak of it: And theſe things may tend to make a matter ſuſpicious; if it be 
not very well atteſted by poſitive pk. n td Wen e e 
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11. Remem- 
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11, Remember that in ſome reports there are more marks of falſhood than of 
truth, and in others there are more marks of, truth than of falſhood. By a com- 
pariſon of all theſe things together, and putting every argument on one ſide and 
the other into the balance, we muſt form as good a judgment as we can which fide 
preponderates ; and give a ſtrong or a feeble aſſent or diſſent, or withhold our judg- 
ment entirely, according to greater or leſſer evidence, according to more plain or 
dubious marks of truth or faſſhood. | oh Hh Fa | 
12. Obſerve that in matters of human teſtimony there is oftentimes a great mix- 
ture of truth and falſhood in the report itſelf :' Some parts of the ſtory may be per- 
fectly true, and ſome utterly falſe z and ſome may have ſuch a blended confuſion of 
circumſtances which are a little warped aſide from the truth, and miſrepreſented, 


that there is need of good ſkill and accuracy to form a judgment concerning them, - 
and determine which part is true, and which is falſe. The whole report is not to 
be believed, becauſe ſome parts are indubitably true, nor the whole to be rejected, 


becauſe ſome parts are as evident falſhoods, | 
We may draw two remarkable obſervations from this ſection. 


Obſervation I. How certain is the truth of the chriſtian religion, and particularly | 


of the reſurrection of Chyif, which is a matter of fact on which chriſtianity is built! 


We have almoſt all the concurrent evidences that can be derived from human teſti- 
mony joining to confirm this glorious truth. The fact is not impoſſible; concurrent 
circumſtances. caſt a favourable aſpect on it; it was foretold by one who wrought 


miracles; and therefore not unlikely, nor unexpected: The apoſtles and firſt diſcĩ- 
ples were eye and ear-witneſſes, for they converſed with their riſen Lord; they 
were the moſt plain, honeſt men in themſelves ; the temptations of worldly intereſts 
did rather diſcourage their belief and report of it: They all agree in this matter, 
though they were men of different characters; phariſees and fiſhermen, and' publi- 
cans, men of Judæa and Galilee, and perhaps ſome heathens, who were early con- 
verted: The thing might eaſily have been diſproved if it were falſe ; it hath been 
conveyed: by conſtant tradition and writing down to our times; thoſe who at firſt 
doubted were afterwards convinced by certain proofs; nor have any pretended to 
give any proof of the contrary,” but merely denied the fact with impudence in oppo- 
ſition to all theſe evidences. 5 | | an = | 


Obſervation II. Ho weak ib the faith which is due to a multitude of things in 


ancient human hiſtory For though many of theſe criteria, or marks of credibility 
are found plainly.in the more general and public facts, yet as to a multitude of par- 
ticular facts and circumſtances, how deficient are they in ſuch evidence as ſhould de- 
mand our aſſent! Perhaps there is nothing that ever was done in all paſt ages, and 
which was not a public fact, ſo well atteſted as the reſurrection of Chrif, 164 
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Principle and rules ien, ls mater of du. atm. 


S human teſtimony acquaints us with matters of fact, boch paſt nnd: profecir, 
the reach of our on perſonal notice ; ſo divine teſtimony 
ited to * us both of the nature of inge as well as matters of fact, and 
of things future, as well as preſent or paſt. 

Whatſcever is dictated to us by God himſelf, or by men who are Aan 5 
* muſt be believed with full aſſurance. Reaſon demands us to believe whatſoever 
divine revelation dictates: For God is perfectly wiſe, and cannot be deceived z he 
is faithful and good, and will not deceive his creatures: And when reaſon has found 
out the certain marks or credentials of divine teſtimony to belong _ any propoſi- 

tion, there remains then no farther enquiry to be made, but on! God out the 
true ſenſe and meaning of that which God has revealed, for n E demands 
the belief of it. 
Now divine teſtimony or revelation requires theſe following credentials." 
1. That the propoſitions or doctrines revealed be not — Yr with reaſon ; 
intelligent creatures can never be bound tg believe real inconſiſtengies. There- 
fore we are ſure the popiſh doctrine of ttanſubſtantiation is not a matter of divine 
1 is. contrary to all our ſenſes and our reaſon, even in their. Pro- 
exerci 
7004 can dictate nothing but what is worthy of himſelf, and able to his own 
nature and divine perfections. Now many of theſe petfections are diſcoverable by 
the light of reaſon, and whatſoever is inconſiſtent with theſe perfections, cannot be 
a-divine -revelation. 

But let it be noted, that in matters of practice towards our fellow-creatures, - God 
may command us to act in a manner contrary to what reaſon would direct antece- 
dent to that command. So Abraham was commanded to offer up his ſon a facrifice : 
ng 7 we were ordered to borrow of the Eg yptiens without paying them, and 

to plunder and flay the inhabitants of Canaan : Becauſe God has a ſovereign right 
to all things, and can with equity diſpoſſeſs his creatures of life, and every thing 
which he has given them, and eſpecially ſuch ſinful creatures as mankind z and he 
can appoint whom he pleaſes to be the inſtruments of this juſt diſpoſſeſſion or depri- 
vation. So that theſe eine commands are not really inconſiſtent with right rea- 
ſon ; for whatſoever is ſo cannot be believed where that inconſiſtency appears. 

2. Upon the ſame account the whole doctrine of revelation muſt be conſiſtent 
_— every part of it muſt be conſiſtent with each other: And though in 
points of ice ike revelation may repeal or cancel former divine laws, yet in 
matters of belief no latter revelation can be inconſiſtent with what has been here- 
tofore ele 

3. Divine revelation muſt be confirmed by ſome divine and ſupernatural appear- 


ances, ſome extraordinary ſigns or tokens, viſions, voices, or miracles wrought, or 


prophecies fulfilled. There muſt be ſome demonſtrations of the preſence and power 
of of Gp ſuperior to all the powers of nature, or the ſettled connexion which God 
has eſtabliſhed among his creatures in this viſible world. F 
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If there ate any ſuch extraordinary and wonderful appearances and operations 
babe to contoſt with, or to oppoſe divine revelation, there muſt and always will 
be ſuch a ſuperiority on the fide of that revelation which is truly divine, as to manifeſt 
that God is there, This was the caſe when the Zgyprian: ſorcerers contended with 
Maſes, But the wonders which Moſes wrought, a ſo far tranſcend the power of 
the magicians, as made them confeſs, It was the finger of God, : 

5. Theſe divine appearances or atteſtations to revelation muſt be either known to 
ourfelyes, by our own perſonal obſervation of them, or they muſt be ſufficiently at- 
teſted by others, according to the principles and rules by which matters of human 
faith are to be judged in the foregoing ction. : | | 

Some of thoſe, who lived in the nations and ages where miracles were wrought, 
were eye and ear-witneſſes of the truth and divinity of the revelation z but we, 
who live in theſe diſtant ages, muſt have them derived down to us by juſt and in- 
conteſtable hiſtory and tradition, We alſo even in theſe diftant times may ſee. the 
accompliſhments of ſame ancient ictions, and thereby obtain that advantage to- 
ward the confirmation of our faith in divine revelation beyond what thoſe perſons 
enjoyed who lived when the predictions were pronounced. 

6. There is another very conſiderable confirmation of divine teſtimony ; and that 
is, when the doctrines themſelves either on the publication or the belief of them 
produce ſupernatural effects. Such were the miraculous powers which were com- 
municated to believers in the firſt ages of chriſtianity, the converſion of Jetus or 
Genliles, the amazing ſucceſs of the goſpel of Cbriſ without human aid, and in op- 
poſition to a thouſand impediments, its power in changing the hearts and lives of 
ignorant and vicious heathens, and wicked and profane creatures in all nations, and 
filling them with a ſpirit of virtue, piety and goodneſs. Whereſoever perſons have 
found this effect in their own hearts, wrought by a belief of the goſpel of Chrift, 
they have a witneſs in themſelves of the truth of it, and abundant to believe 
it divine. | 

Of the difference between reaſon and revelation, and in what ſenſe the latter 
is ſuperior, ſee more in chapter II. ſection g. and chapter IV. direction 6. 


1 c E VII. 


Principles and rules of judging, concerning things paſt, preſent, and to come, by the 
mere uſe of reaſon. | . | 
” HOUGH we attain-the greateſt aſſurance of things paſt and future by di- 
1 vine faith, and learn many maters of fact, both paſt and preſent, by human 
faith, yet reaſon alſo may in a good degree aſſiſt us to judge of matters of fact both 

paſt, preſent, and to come, by the following princi 

1. There is a ſyſtem of beings round about us of which we ourſelves are a parts 
which we call the world; and in this world there is a courſe of nature, or a ſettled 
order of cauſes, effects, antecedents, concomitants, conſequences, c. from which 
the author of nature doth not vary but upon very important occaſions. 
2, Where antecedents, concomitant, and -conſequents, cauſes and effects, figng 
and things ſignified, ſubjects and adjuncts are neceflarily connected with each other, 
we may infer the cauſes from the effects, and effects from cauſes, the antecedents 
from the conſequents, as well as conſequents from antecedents, &c. and thereby te 
pretty 
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certain of many things both paſt, preſent and to come. It is by this princi- 
that aſtronomers can tell what day and hour the ſun and moon were eclipſed five 
undred years ago, and predict all future eclipſes as long as the world ſhall ſtand. 
They can tell preciſely at what minute the ſun riſes or ſets this day at Peguin in 
China,” or what altitude the dog-ſtar had at midnight or midnoon in Rome, on the 
day when Julius Ceſar was ſlain. Gardiners upon the ſame principle can foretel the 
months when m plant will be in bloom, and the ploughman knows the weeks of 
harveſt: We are ſure; if there be a chicken, there was an egg: If there be a rain. 
bow; we are certain it rains not far off: If we behold a tree growing on the earth, 
we know it has naturally a root under ground. | Ly e 02) 1988 1 


3. Where there is a neceſſary connexion. between cauſes and effects, antecedent; 


and conſequents, ſigns and things ſignified, we know alſo that like cauſes will have 
like effects, and proportionable cauſes will have proportionable effects, contrary 
cauſes will have contrary effects ; and obſerving men may form many judgments by 
= who ſimilitude and proportion, where the cauſes, effects, Cc. are not entirely 
me. a enen enen * 

4. Where there is but a probable and uncertain connexion between antecedents, 
concomitants and conſequents, we can give but a conjecture, or a probable deter- 
mination. If the clouds gather, or the weather-glaſs finks, we ſuppoſe it will rain: 
If a man pit blood frequently with coughing, we ſuppoſe his lungs are hurt: If 


* 3 
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very dangerous ſymptoms appear, we expect his death. 


ge Where cauſes operate freely, with a liberty of indifference to this or the con- 
trary, there we cannot certainly know what the effects will be: For it ſeems to be 
contingent, and the certain knowledge of it belongs only to God. This is the calc 
in the greateſt part of human actions. #3147 4 

6. Yer wiſe men by a juſt obſervation of human nature, will give very probable 
conzeQtures in this matter, - alſo. concerning things paſt, or things future, becauſe hu- 
man nature in all ages and nations has ſuch a conformity to itſelf, By a knowledge 
of the tempers of men and their preſent circumſtances, we may be able to give a 
happy gueſs what their conduct will be, and what will be the event, by an obſcr- 
vation of the like caſes in former times. This made the emperor Marcus Antoninus 
to ſay, By looking back into hiſtory, and conſidering the fate and revolutiors 
of governments, you will be able to form a gueſs, and almoſt propheſy upon the 
future. For things paſt, preſent, and to come, are ſtrangely uniform, and of 4 
colour; and are commonly caſt in the ſame mould. So that upon the matter, forty 
years of human life y ſerve for a ſample of ten thouſand.” Collier*s Antoninus, 
Book VII. Section 50. | 

7. There are alſo ſome other principles of judging concerning the paſt actions of 
men in former ages, beſides books, hiſtories and traditions, which are the mediums 
of conveying human teſtimony ; as we may infer the ſkill and magnificence' of the 
ancients by ſome fragments of their ſtatues, and ruins of their buildings, We know 
what Roman legions came into Great- Britain by numbers of bricks dug out of the 
earth in ſome parts of the iſland, with the marks of ſome particular legion upon 
them, which muſt have been employed there in brick-making. We rectify ſome 
miſtakes in hiſtory by ſtatues, coins, old altars, utenſils of war, &c, We confirm 
or diſprove ſome pretended traditions and hiſtorical writings, by medals, images, 


pictures, urns, Sc. 


Thu; 
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Thus I have gone through all thoſe particular objects of our judgment which I 
firſt prop and have laid down principles and rules by which we may 4 
conduct ourſelves therein. There is a variety of other objects concerning whi 
we are occaſionally called to paſs a judgment, namely, The characters of perſons, 
the value and worth of things, the ſenſe and _ of particular writers, 
matters of wit, oratory, poeſy, matters of equity in judicial courts, matters of 
traffick and commerce between man and man, which would be endleſs to enume- 
rate. But if the general and ſpecial rules of judgment which have been men- 
tioned in theſe two laſt chapters are treaſured up in the mind, and wrought into the 


very temper of our ſouls in our younger years, they will lay a foundation for juſt 

and regular judgment concerning a thouſand ſpecial occurrences in the religious, 

civil, and learned life, 1 | 5 
3 9 * | f 
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Of RRASsON and SYLLOOISU. 


8 the firſt work of the mind is perception, whereby our ideas are framed, 
and the ſecond is judgment, which joins or digoins our ideas, and forms a 
| propoſition, ſo the third operation of the mind is reaſoning, which joins 
propoſitions er, and makes a ſyllogiſm, that is, an argument whereby 
2 are wont to infer ing that is leſs known, from truths which are more 
ent. ˖ \ 

In treating of this ſubje&, let us conſider more particularly. 

1. The nature of a Nog: and the | ap of which it is compoſed. 

2. The ſeveral kinds of ſyllogiſms, with particular rules relating to them. 

3. The doctrine of ſophiſms, or falſe reaſoning, together with the means of avoid- 
ing them, and the manner of ſolving or anſwering them, 

4. Some general rules to dire& our reaſoning. 


| CHAPABR 1 
Of the nature of a ſyllogiſm, and the parts of which it is compoſed, 


F the mere perception and compariſon of two ideas would always ſhew us whe- 
ther they agree or diſagree ; then all rational propoſitions would be matters of 
intelligence, or firſt prinaples, and there would be no uſe of reaſoning, or draw- 
wg any conſequences, It is the narrowneſs of the human mind which gy. 


- 
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the neceſſity of reaſoning. When we are unable to judge of the truth or falſhood 
of a propoſition in an immediate manner, by the mere contemplation of its ſubject 
and predicate, we are then conſtrained to uſe a medium, and to compare each of 
them with ſome third idea, that by ſeeing how far they agree or diſagree with it, 
we may be able to judge how far they agree or diſagree among themſelves : As, if 
there are two lines A and B, and I know not whether they are equal or no, I take 
a third line C, or an inch, and it to each of them; if it agree with them 
both, then I infer that A and B are equal; but if it agree with one and not 
with the other, then I conclude A and B are unequal: If it agree with neither of 
them, there can be no compariſon, | 

So if the queſtion be, Whether God muſt be worſhipped, we ſeek a third idea, 
ſuppoſe the idea of a creator, and ſay, | 

Our creator muſt be worſhipped, 
God is our creator. F 
Therefore God muſt be worſhipped. | | 

The compariſon of this third idea, with the two diſtin& parts of the queſtion, 
uſually requires two propoſitions which are called the premiſſes: The third propoſi- 
tion which is drawn from them is the concluſion, wherein the queſtion ef is an- 
ſwered, and the ſubject and predicate joined either in the negative or the affirmative. 

The foundation of all affirmative concluſions is laid in this general truth, that ſo 
far as two propoſed ideas agree to any third idea, they agree alſo among themſelves. 
The character of creator agrees to God, and worſhip agrees to a creator, therefore 
worſhip agrees to God. | | | 

The foundations of all negative concluſions is this, that where one of the two 
propoſed ideas agrees with the third idea, and the other diſagrees with it, they muſt 
needs diſagree ſo far alſo with one another; as, if no ſinners ate happy, and if angels 
are happy, then angels are not ſinners, 

Thus it appears what is the ſtri& and juſt notion of a ſyllogiſm : It is a ſentence 
or argument made up of three propoſitions ſo diſpoſed, as that the laſt is necefſa> 
rily 1 from thoſe which go before, as in the inſtances which have been juſt 
mentioned, | 82A 01 Nit 

In the conſtitution of a ſyllogiſm two things may be conſidered, namely, the mat- 
ter and the form of it. 

The matter of which a ſyllogiſm is made up, is three propoſitions z and theſe 
three propoſitions are made up of three ideas or terms variouſly joined. The three 
terms are called the remote matter of a ſyllogiſm; and the three propoſitions the 
proxime or immediate matter of ir. | 

The three terms are named the major, the minor, and the middle. 
The predicate' of the concluſion is called the major term, becauſe it is grncrally 
of a larger extenſion than the minor term, or the ſudject. The major and min 
terms are called the extremes. | | | 

The middle term is the third idea invented and diſpoſed in two propoſitions 
in ſuch a manner as to ſhew the connexion between the major and minor term 
in the concluſion z for which reaſon the middle term itſelf is ſometimes called the 
argument, 1 119 9 FSRP Ae, oP: 

That propoſition which contains the predicate of the concluſion, / connected with 
the middle term, is uſually called the major propoſition, whereas the minor propoſi - 
tion connects the middle term with the ſubjeR of the concluſion, and is fometimes 
called the aſſumption, | 


TS K Note, 
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Note, This exact diſtinction of the ſeveral parts of a ſyllogiſm, and of the major 
and minor terms connected with the middle term, in the major and minor propo- 
ſitions, does chiefly belong to ſimple or categorical Wen of which we ſhall 
en in the next chapter, though all ſyllogiſms whatſoever have ſomething analo- 
ical to it. | | | 
1 Note farther, That the major propoſition is generally placed firſt, and the minor 
ſecond, and the concluſion in the laſt place, where the ſyllogiſm is regularly com- 
and repreſented. ES 34 wee 
The form of a ſyllogiſm is the framing and diſpoſing of the premiſes according 
n e juſt principles of reaſoning, and the regular inference of the concluſion 
from them. 


The act of reaſoning, or inferring one thing from another, is generally expreſſed 


and known by the particle therefore, when the argument is formed according to 
the rules of art; though in common diſcourſe or writing, ſuch cauſal particles as 
for, becauſe, manifeſt the act of reaſoning as well as the illative particles then and 
therefore: And whereſoever any of theſe words are uſed, there is a perfect ſyllogiſm 
expreſſed or implied, though perhaps the three propoſitions do not appear, or are 
not placed in regular form. | 


——— 


CHAPTER u. | 
Of the various kinds of fyllogiſms, with particular rules relating to them, 


AYLLOGISMS are divided into various kinds, either according to the 
| queſtion which is proved by them, according to the nature and compoſi 
tion of them, or according to the middle term, which is uſed to prove the 


e IE en 2 3 AY 
Of univerſal and particular fyllogiſms, both negative and affirmative. . 


CCORDING to the queſtion which is to be proved, ſo ſyllogiſms are di- 
vided into univerſal affirmative, univerſal negative, particular affirmative, and 
particular negative. This is often called a diviſion of ſyllogiſms drawn from the 
concluſion ; for ſo many ſorts of concluſions there may be which are marked with 
* letter A, E, I. O. ; f . 
In an univerſal affirmative ſyllogiſm, one idea is proved univerſally to a with 
another, and may be univer 3 of it, as, Every ſin deſerves he. yr 
unlawful wiſh is a ſin; therefore every unlawful wiſh deſerves death. | 
In an univerſal negative ſyllogiſm, one idea is proved to diſagree with another 
idea univerſally, and may be thus denied of it, as, No injuſtice can be pleaſing — 
. | 2 5 
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God ; all-perſecution for the ſake of conſcience is injuſtice ; therefore no perſecu- 
tion for conſcience ſake can be pleaſing to God. i 

Particular affirmative, and particular negative ſyllogiſms may be eaſily underſtood 
by what is ſaid of univerſals, and there will be ſufficient examples given of all theſe 
in the next ſection. ; {rn | 
The general principle upon which theſe; univerſal and particular ſyllogiſms are 
founded is this, Whatſoever is affirmed. or denied univerſally of any idea, may be 
affirmed or denied of all the particular kinds or beings, which are contained in the 
extenſion of that univerſal idea, So the deſert of death is affirmed univerſally of 
ſin, and an unlawful wiſh is one particular kind of fin, which is contained in the 
univerſal idea of ſin, therefore the deſert of death may be affirmed concerning an 
unlawful wiſh. And ſo of the reſt. a | | 

Note, Ia the doctrine of ſyllogiſms, a ſingular and an indefinite propoſition are 
ranked among univerſals, as was before obſerved in the doctrine of propoſitions. 


: 


Of plain, ſimple ſyllogiſms, and their rules, 


H E next diviſion of ſyllogiſms is into ſingle and compound. This is drawn 
; from the nature and compoſition of them. 

Single ſyllogiſms are made up of three propoſitions : Compound ſyllogiſms con- 
n than three propoſitions, and may be formed into two or more ſyl- 
ogiſms. 

Single ſyllogiſms for diſtinction's ſake, may be divided into + ſimple, complex, 


and conjunctive, 


- "666 e 


Thoſe are properly called ſimple or categorical ſyllogiſms, which are made up of 
three plain, gh, or categorical propoſitions, wherein the middle term is evident- 
ly and regularly joined with one part of the queſtion in the major propoſition, and 
with the other in the minor, whence there follows a plain ſingle concluſion ; as, 
Every human virtue is to be ſought with diligence ; prudence is a human virtue: 
therefore prudence is to be ſought diligently. 

Note, Though the terms of propoſitions may be complex; yet where the com- 
poſition of the whole argument is thus plain, ſimple, and regular, it is properly 
ay - ſimple ſyllogiſm, ſince the complexion does not belong to the ſyllogiſtic 
orm of it. 5 

Simple ſyllogiſms have ſeveral rules belonging to them, which being obſerved, 
will generally ſecure us from falſe inferences: But theſe rules being founded on four 
general axioms, it is neceſſary to mention theſe axioms beforehand, for the uſe of 
thoſe who will enter into the ſpeculative reaſon of all theſe rules. 

Axiom 1. Particular propoſitions are contained in univerſals, and may be inferred 
bog Gem y but univerſals are not contained in particulars, nor can be inferred 
rom them, wy 
Axiom 2, In all univerſal propoſitions, the ſubject is univerſal : In all particular 
propoſitions, the ſubject is particular. 5 r 
nen een n Axiom 3. 


+ As ideas and propoſitions are divided into fingle and compound, and fingle are ſubdivided into ſimple 
and complex; ſo there are the ſame diviſions and 1ubdiviſions applied to ſyllogiſms. 
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Axiom 3. In all affirmative propoſitions, the predicate has no greater extenſion 
than the ſubject ; for its — rk, reſtrained by the ſutqect, and therefore it is al- 
ways to be eſteemed as a particular idea. It is by mere accident, if it ever be taken 
univerſally, and cannot happen but in ſuch univerſal or ſingular propoſitions as are 
Axiom 4. The predicate of a negative propoſition is always taken univerſally, 
for in its whole extenſion it is denied of the ſubject. If we ſay no ſtone is vegeta- 
ble, we deny all forts of vegetation concerning ſtones, 


The rules of fample, regular fyllogiſms are theſe. 


Rule I. The middle term muſt not be taken twice particularly, but once at 
leaſt univerſally. For if the middle-term be taken for two different parts or kinds 
of the ſame univerſal idea, then the ſubject of the concluſion is compared with one 
of theſe parts, and the predicate with another part, and this will never ſhew whe- 
ther that ſubject and icate agree or diſagrec: There will then be four diſtin& 
terms in the ſyllogiſm, and the two parts of the queſtion will not be compared with 
the ſame third idea; as if I ſay, Some men are pious, and ſome men are robbers, I 
can never infer that ſome robbers are pious, for the middle term, men being taken 


twice, particularly, it is not the ſame men who are ſpoken of in the major and minor 
838 | 


Rule II. The terms in the conclufion muſt never be taken more univerſally 
than they are in the premiſes. The reafon is derived from the firſt axiom, that ge- 
nerals can never be inferred from particulars. | h 


Rule III. A negative concluſion cannot be proved by two affirmative premiſes. 
For when the two terms of the concluſion are united or agree to the middle term, 
it does not follow by any means that they diſagree with one another. 


Rule IV. If one of the premiſes be negative, the concluſion muſt be negative. 
For if the middle term be denied of either part of the concluſion, it may ſhew that 
he terms of the concluſion diſagree, but it can never ſhew that they agree. 


Rule V. If either of the premiſes be particular, the concluſion muſt be parti- 
cular. This may be proved for the moſt part from the firſt axiom. 

Theſe two laſt rules are ſometimes united in this ſingle ſentence, The conclufion al- 
ways follows the weaker part of the premiſes. Now negatives and particulars are 
counted inferior to affirmatives and univerſals. | 


Rule VI. From two negative premiſes nothing can be concluded, For they &- 
parate the middle term both from the ſubje and predicate of the concluſion, 
and when two ideas diſagree to a third, we cannot infer that they either agree or 
diſagree with each other. 

Yet where the negation is a part of the middle term, the two premiſes may look 
like negatives according to the words, but one of them is affirmative in ſenſe; as, 
What has no thought cannot reaſon ; but a worm has no thought; therefore a worm 
cannot reaſon, The minor propoſition does really affirm the middle term concern- 


ing 
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ing the 1 namely, a worm is what has no thought, and thus it is properly in 
this ſy llogiſm an affirmative propoſition, an | | 


Rule VII. From two particular premiſes nothing can be concluded. This rule 
depends chiefly on the firſt axiom. | 
A more laborious and accurate proof of theſe rules, and the derivation of cvery 
of them in all poſſible caſes, from the foregoing axioms, require ſo much time, 
and are of ſo little importance to aſſiſt the right uſe of reaſon, that it is needleſs to 
inſiſt longer upon them here. See all this done ingeniouſly in the logick called, The 
art of thinking, Part III. Chapter III. &c. 
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| Of the moods and figures of finple Hlirißus 


IMPLE ſyllogiſms are adorned and ſurrounded in the common books of lo- 
| 8 gick with a variety of inventions about moods and figures, wherein by the ar- 
tihcial contexture of the letters A, E, I, and O, men have endeavoured to tranſ- 
form logick, or the art of reaſoning, into a ſort of mechaniſm, and to teach boys 
to ſyllogize, or frame arguments and refute them, without any real inward know- 
ledge of the queſtion. This is almoſt in the ſame mannet as ſchool-boys have been 
taught you in their trifling years to compoſe latin verſes; that is, by certain ta- 
bles and ſquares, with a variety of letters in them, wherein by counting every ſixth, 
ſeventh, or eighth letter, certain latin words ſhould be framed in he form of hexa- 
— ws. pentameters; and this may be done by thoſe who know nothing of latin 
or of verſes, | | 

I confeſs, ſome of. theſe logical ſubtleties have much more uſe than thoſe verſify- 
ing tables, and there is much ingenuity diſcovered in determining the preciſe num- 
ber of ſyllogiſms that may be formed. in every figure, and giving the reaſons of 
them; yet the light of nature, a good judgment, and due conſideration of things 
tend more to true reaſoning than all the trappings of moods aad figures. 

But left this book be charged with too great defects and impertections, it may be 
proper to give ſhort hints of that which ſome logicians have ſpent ſo much time and 

per upon. 

All & poſſible compoſitions of three of the letters, A, E, I, O, to make three 
propoſitions amount to ſixty four; but fifty four of them are excluded from form- 
ing true ſyllogiſms by the ſeven rules in the foregoing ſection: The remaining ten 
are variouſly diverſified by figures and moods into fourteen ſyllogiſms. ; 

The figure of a ſyllogiſm is the proper diſpoſition of the middle term with the 
parts of the queſtion. 

A mood is the regular determination of propoſitions according to their quantity 
and quality, that is, their univerſal or particular affirmation or negation”; which are 
ſignified by certain artificial words wherein the conſonants are neglected, and theſe 
tour vowels, A, E, I. O, are only regarded. | : 

. There are generally counted three n | i 

In the firſt of, them the middle term js the ſubje of the major propoſition, and 
the predicate of the minor: © This contains four moods, namely, barbara, cefarent, 
dati, ferio. And it is the excellenry ef this Hgure that alf ſorts of queſſiens or 

| con- 


* 
1 . 


> 


contains four moods, namely, ceſare, cameſtres, e MF and it admits on- 
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concluſions may be proved by it, whether A E. ne bar u. emed gr | 
particular, affirmative or negative, e. | A 


Bar- Every wicked man is truly miſerable.” qv 
ba- All tyrants are wicked men 1898 
ra, Therefore all tyrants are truly miſerable. m 


Ce- He that's always in fear is not happy . 
la- Covetous men are always in fear: e 
rent. Therefore covetous men are not hape. 


Da- Whatſoever furthers our ſalvation is good for us; 
ri- Some afflictions further our ſalvation; 
i. Therefore ſome afflictions are good for us. 


Fe- Nothing that muſt be repented of is truly deſirable Z 
Ihe Theres ther muſt be repented of; 
o. Therefore there are ſome pleaſures which are not truly deſirable; 


In the ſecond figure the middle term is the predicate of both the premiſes 3 this 
ly of h concluſions; as, 
Ce- No liar is fit to be believed . 


at ry good chriſtian is fit to be believed. 
herefore no good chriſtian is a liar, 


The reader may eaſily form examples of the reſt. | 

The third figure requires that the middle term be the ſubject of both the 
miſes. It has ſix moods, namely, darapti, felapton, diſamis, datiG,, rw & 
ſon: And it admits only of particular concluſions z as, 


Da- Whoſoever loves God ſhall be ſaved 3 
rap- All the lovers of God have their imperfections 3 
ti. Therefore ſome who have ö ſhall be * 


1 leave the reader to form examples of the reſt. 
The moods of theſe ow ates are comprized in four latin verſes. 


Barbara, 3 00S darii, ferio quoque prime. 
Ceſare, cameſtres, feſtino, baroco, ſecundæ. 
Tertia darapti ſibi vindicat, atque felapton, 
Adjungens diſamis, datiſi, bocardo, feriſon. 


The ſpecial rules of the three figures are theſe. b 
In the firſt figure the major propoſition muſt always be univerſal, and the minor af- f 


* firmative, 


r 
9% mult be negative. rn 44 i ng 72 t 


an * 
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In the third figure the minor muſt be affirmative, and the concluſion always par- 
ticular. _ Gil g | | | 
There is alſo a fourth figure, wherein the middle term is predicated in the major 
propoſition, and ſubjected in the minor: But this is a very indirect and oblique 
manner of 3 and is never uſed in the ſciences, nor in human life, and 
therefore I call it uſeleſs Some logicians will allow it to be nothing elſe but a 
mere inverſion of the firſt figure 3 the moods of ir, namely, baralipton, or barbari, 
_— dibatis, feſpamo, freſiſom, are not worthy to be explained by one 
example, 3 | 


S E. ion 1Y. 
Of complex ſyllogiſms. 


T is not the mere uſe of complex terms in a ſyllogiſm that gives it this name, 
| though one of the terms is uſually complex; but thoſe are properly called com- 
plex ſyllogiſms, in which the middle term is not connected with the whole ſubject, 
or the whole predicate in two diſtinct propoſitions, but is intermingled and com- 
2 with them by parts, or in a more confuſed manner, in different forms of 
ſpeech; as, | | 
I The ſun is a ſenſeleſs being; 
The Perfians worſhipped the ſun; | 1 
Therefore the Perfians worſhipped a ſenſeleſs being. | 25 | 
Here the predicate of the concluſion is worſhipped a ſenſeleſs being, part of 
which is joined with the middle term ſun in the major propoſition, and the other 
part in the minor. n 11014 
Lan this ſort of argument is confeſſed to be intangled, or confuſed, and irre- 
gular, if examined by the rules of ſimple ſyllogiſms ; yet there is a great variety of 
arguments uſed in books of learning, and in common life, whoſe conſequence is 
ſtrong and evident, and which muſt be ranked under this head; as, 


I. Excluſive. propoſitions will form a complex argument; as, Pious men are the 
only favourites of heaven; true chriſtians are favourites of heaven; therefore true 
chriſtians are pious men. Or thus, Hypocrites are not pious men; therefore hypo- 
crites are no favourites of heaven. N v4 * 1 


IT. Exceptive propoſitions will make ſuch complex ſyllogiſms 3 as, None but phyſi- 
cians came to the conſultation z the nurſe is no phyſician; therefore the nurſe came 
not to the conſultation. d F 


III. Or, comparative propoſitions; as, Knowledge is better than riches ; virtue is 
better than knowledge; therefore virtue is better than riches. Or thus, A dove will 
fly a mile in a minute: a ſwallow flies ſwifter than a dove; therefore a fwallow will 
fly more than a mile in a minute. 255 | - 


IV. Or inceptive and defitive propoſitionsz as, The fogs vaniſh as the fun tiſes's 
but the togs have not yet begun to vaniſh ; therefore the ſun is not yet riſen. 
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V. Or modal propoſitions z as, It is neceſſary that a general underſtand the art of 
war ; but Cans does not underſtand the art of war; therefore it is neceſſary Carus 
ſhould not be à general. Or thus, A total eclipſe of the ſun would cauſe darkneſs 
at noon 3 it is poſſible that the moon at that time may totally eclipſe the ſun there- 
fore it is poſſible that the moon may cauſe darkneſs at noon. 
| Beſide all theſe, there is a great number of complex ſyllogiſms which can hardly 
be reduced under any particular titles, becauſe the forms of human language are ſo 
exceeding various z as, „ 

Chriſtianity requires us to believe what the apoſtles wrote; St. Paul is an apoſtle; 
therefore chriſtianity requires us to believe what St. Paul wrote. 

No human artiſt can make an animal; a fly or a worm is an animal; therefore 
no human artiſt can make a fly or a worm, 

The father always lived in Londen; the ſon always lived with the father; there- 
fore the ſon always lived in London. 

The bloſſom ſoon follows the full bud z this pear-tree hath many full buds z there- 
fore it will ſhortly have many bloſſoms. ; 

One hailſtone never falls alone; but a hailſtone fell juſt now; therefore others fell 
with it. 

Thunder ſeldom comes without lightning; but it thundered yeſterday z therefore 
probably it lightened alſo, | 

Moſes wrote before the Trojan war; the firſt greek hiſtorians wrote after the Tro- 
Jan war; therefore the firſt greek hiſtorians wrote after Moſes f. | 

Now the force ggf all theſe arguments is ſo evident and concluſive, that though 
the form of the ſyHogiſm be never ſo irregular, yet we are ſure the inferences are 
juſt and true; for the premiſes, according to the reaſon of things, do really contain 
the concluſion that is deduced from them, which is a never failing teſt of true ſyllo- 
giſm, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 

The truth of moſt of theſe; complex ſyllogiſms may alſo be made to appear, if 
needful, by reducing them either to regular, ſimple ſyllogiſms, or to ſome of the 
conjunctive ſyllogiſmis, which are deſcribed in the next ſection. I will give an in- 
ſtance only in the firſt, and leave the reſt to exerciſe the ingenuity of the reader. 

The firſt argument may be reduced to a ſyllogiſm in barbara t 

The fun is a ſenſeleſs being 3 | 

What the Penſans worſhipped is the ſun; | F 

Therefore what the Perfians worſhipped is a ſenſeleſs being. Though the con- 
cluſive force of this argument is evident without this reduction. 


3 8 W..N V. 
Of conjunctive fyllogiſms. 


HOSE are called conjunctive ſyllogiſms, wherein one of the premiſes, 

namely the major, has diſtinct parts, which are joined by a conjunction, or 

ſome ſuch particle of ſpeech. Moſt times the major or minor, or both, are expli- 

citly compound propoſitions : And generally the major propoſition is made up of 

| two 

+ Perhaps ſome of theſe ſyllogiſms may be reduced to thoſe which J call connexive afterward ; but it 

x of little moment to what ſpecies they belong z for it is not any formal ſet of rules ſo much as the evi: 
dence aud force of reaſon that malt determine the truth or falſhood of all ſuch ſyllogiſms, 
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two diſtin& parts or propoſitions, in ſuch a manner, as that by the aſſertion of one 
in the minor, the other is either aſſerted or denied in the concluſion : Or by the 

denial of one in the minor, the other is either aſſerted or denied in the concluſion. 
It is hardly poſſible indeed to fit any ſhort definition to include all the kinds of 


them; but the chief amongſt them are the conditional ſyllogiſm, the digunRivez 
the relative, and the connexive. F 


I. The conditional or hypothetical fyllogiſm is whoſe major or minor, or both, 
are conditional propoſitions z as, If there be a God, the world is governed by provi- 
dence ; but there is a God; therefore the world is governed by providence. 

ar, ſyllogiſms admit two ſorts of true argumentation, where the major is con- 
ditional. Gly | 

1. When the antecedent is aſſerted in the minor, that the conſequent may be af- 
ſerted in the concluſion ; ſuch is the preceeding example. This is called arguing 
from the poſition of the antecedent to the poſition of the conſequent. 

2. When the conſequent is contradicted in the minor propolition, that the ante- 
cedent may be contradicted in the concluſion ; as, If atheiſts are in the right, then 
the world exiſts without a cauſe; but the world does not exiſt without a cauſe ; 
therefore atheiſts are not in the right. This is called arguing from the removing of 
the conſequent to the removing ot the antecedent. 

To remove the antecedent or conſequent here does not merely ſignify the denial of 
it, but the contradiction of it; for the mere denial of it by a contrary propoſition 
will not make a true ſyllogiſm, as appears thus: If every creature be reaſonable, 
every brute is reaſonable : but no brute is reaſonable ; therefore noycreature is reaſon- 
able. Whereas if you ſay in the minor, but every brute is not reaſonable, then it 
would follow truly in the concluſion, therefore every creature is not reaſonable, 

When the antecedent or conſequent are negative propoſitions, they are removed 
by an affirmative ; as, If there be no God, then the world does not diſcover creat- 
ing wiſdom ; but the world does diſcover creating wiſdom 4 therefore there is a God. 
In this inſtance the conſequent is removed or contradicted in the minor, that the an- 
tecedent may be contradicted in the concluſion. So in this argument of St. Paul, 
1 Cor. xv. If the dead riſe not, Chrift died in vain ; but Chi did not die in vain; 
therefore the dead ſhall riſe. 

There are alſo two forts of falſe arguing, namely, 1. From the removing of the 
antecedent to the removing of the conſequent; or, 2. From the poſition of the 
— to the poſition of the antecedent. Examples of theſe are eaſily 

ed ; as, 

1, If a miniſter were a prince he muſt be honoured; but a miniſter is not a 

ince; | | | 
®" Therefore he muſt not be honoured, | 1 | 

2. If a miniſter were a prince, he muſt be honoured; but a miniſter muſt be 
honoured 3 

Therefore he is a prince. 

Who ſees not the ridiculous falſhood of both theſe ſyllogiſms? 


Obſervation I. If the ſubject of the antecedent and the conſequent be the 
ſame, then the hypothetical ſyllogiſm may be turned into a categorical one; as, 
If Ceſar be a king he muſt be honoured = Ceſar is a king; therefore, &c. This 

; 2 may 
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wy 2 — thus, Every king muſt be honoured; but Ceſar is a king z there- 
re, ce. | | N 7 5D 


Obſervation II. If the major propoſition only be conditional, the concluſion is ca- 
tegorical: But if the minor or both be conditional, the concluſion is alſo condition- 
al 3 as, The worſhippers of images are idolaters; if the papiſts worſhip a crucifix, 
they are worſhippers of an image; therefore if the papiſts worſhip a crucifix, they 
are idolaters. But this ſort of ſyllogiſms ſhould be avoided as much as poſſible in 
diſputation, becauſe they greatly embarraſs a cauſe : The ſyllogiſms, whoſe major 
only is hypothetical, are very frequent, and uſed with great advantage. 


II. A digunRtive ſyllogiſm is when the major propoſition is disjunctive; as, The 
earth moves in a circle or an ellipſis; but it does not move in a circle; therefore it 
moves in an ellipſis. | | | | 

A disjunctive ſyllogiſm may have many members or parts thus; It is either ſpring, 
ſummer, autumn, or winter; but it is not ſpring, autumn, or winter; therefore it 
is ſummer. | 

The true method of arguing here is from the aſſertion of one, to the denial of 
the reſt, or from the denial of one or more, to the aſſertion of what remains z but 


the major ſhould be fo framed, that the ſeveral parts of it cannot be true together, 
though one of them is evidently true, 


III. A relative ſyllogiſm requires the major propoſition to be relative; as, Where 
Chrift is, there ſhall his ſervants be: but Chrift is in heaven; therefore his ſervants 
ſhall be there alſo. Or, As is the captain, ſo are his ſoldiers ; but the captain is 2 
coward ; therefore his ſoldiers are ſo too. | 

Arguments that relate to the doctrine of proportion, muſt be referred to this 
head; as, As two are to four, ſo are three to fix z but two make the half of four; 
therefore three make the half of ſix, _ 

Beſides theſe, there is another fort of ſyllogiſm which is very natural and com- 


mon, and yet authors take very little notice of it, call it by an improper name, 
and deſcribe it very defectively, and that is, | 


IV. A connexive ſyllogiſm. This ſome have called copulative z but it does by 
no means require the major to be a copulative nor a compound propoſition, accord- 
ing to the definition given of it, Part II. Chapter II. Section VI. but it requires 
that two or more ideas be ſo connected either in the complex ſubject or predicate of 
the major, that if one of them be affirmed or denied in the minor, common ſenſe 
will naturally ſhew us what will be the conſequence. - It would be very tedious and 
uſeleſs to frame particular rules about them, as will appear by the following exam- 
ples, which are very various, and yet may be farther multiplied. -- 

I. Meekneſs and humility always go together; Moſes was a man of. meeknels, 
therefore Moſes was alſo humble. Or we may form this minor, Pharaoh was no 
humble man ; therefore he was not meek. | 

2. No man can ſerve God and mammon ; the covetous man ſerves mammon 3 


therefore he cannot ſerve God. Or the minor may run thus, The true chriſtian | 


ſerves God ; therefore he does not ſerve mammon. 


3 Genius 


a a a ao co 


* 
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3. Genius muſt join with ſtudy to make a great man; Florino has genius but he 
cannot ſtudy ; therefore Horino will never be a great man. Or thus, Quintus ſtudies 
hard but has no genius; therefore Quinius will never be a great man. | 

4. Gulo cannot make a dinner without fleſh and fiſh; there was no fiſh to be 
gotten to day; therefore Gulo this day cannot make a dinner. a 

5. London and Paris are in different latitudes; the latitude of London is 51 x degrees, 
therefore this cannot be the latitude of Paris. | 

6. Joſeph and Benjamin had one mother; Rachel was the mother of Foſeph ; there- 
fore ſhe was Benjamin's mother too. | 

7. The father and the fon are of equal ſtature ; the father is ſix foot high; there- 
fore the ſon is ſix foot high alſo, 

8. Pride is inconſiſtent with innocence z angels have innocence ; therefore they 
have no pride. Or thus; Devils have pride; therefore they have not innocence, 

I might multiply other inſtances of theſe connexive ſyllogiſms, by bringing in all 
ſorts of exceptive, excluſive, comparative, and modal propoſitions into the compo- 
ſition of them; for all theſe may be wrought into conjunctive, as well as into ſimple 
ſyllogiſms, and thereby we may render them complex. But it would waſte time and 
paper without equal profit, 

Concerning theſe various kinds of conjunctive ſyllogiſms, take theſe two obſer- 
vations, | | 


Obſervation I. Moſt of them may be transformed into categorical ſyllogiſms by 
thoſe who have a mind to * the truth of them that way; or they may be eaſily 
converted into each other by changing the forms of ſpeech. 


Obſervation II. Theſe conjunctive ſyllogiſms are ſeldom deficient or faulty in the 
ſorm of them; for ſuch a deficience would be diſcovered at firſt glance generally 
by common reaſon, without any artificial rules of logic: The chief care therefore is 
to ſee that the major propoſition be true, upon which the whole force of the argu- 
ment uſually depends. | | 


D Bi: P ‚ rw] 6c ic WY 
Of compound ſyllgiſme. 


E properly call thoſe compound ſyllogiſms which are made of two or more 
\ y fingle ſyllogiſms, and may be reſolved into them. The chief kinds are theſe 
epichirema, dilemma, - proſyllogiſmus, and ſorites. 


I. Epichirema is a ſyllogiſm which contains the proof of the major or minor, or 
both, before it draws the concluſion. This is often uſed in writing, in public ſpeeches, 
and in common converſation, that ſo each part of the diſcourſe may be confirmed 
and put out of doubt, as it moves on toward the concluſion, . which was chiefly de- 
ſigned. Take this inſtance ee” . | | 

Sickneſs may be good for us; for it weans us from the pleaſures of life, and makes 
us think of dying; b | | 

But we ** uneaſy under ſickneſs, which appears by our impatience, complaints, 
groanings, Cc. 

Therefore we are uneaſy ſometimes under that which is good for us. 
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Another inſtance you may ſee in Cicero's oration in defence of Mile, who had 
Nain Clodivs. His major propoſition is, That it is lawful for one man to kill another 
who lies in wait to kill him; which he proves from the cuſtom of nations, from 
natural equity, examples, c. his minor is, That Clodius laid wait for Milo z which 
he proves by his arms, guards, &c. and then infers the concluſion, that it was law. 
ful for Mο to kill Clodius. 


II. A dilemma is an argument which divides the whole into all its parts or mem. 
bers by a digunctive propoſition, and then infers — concerning each part 
which i finally inferred concerning the whole, Inſtances of this are frequent; as, 
In this life we muſt either obey our vicious inclinations or reſiſt them: To obey 
them will bring ſin and ſorrow, to reſiſt them is laborious and painful; therefore we 
cannot be perfectly free from ſorrow or pain in this life. 

A dilemma becomes faulty or ineffectual three ways: Firſt, When the members 
of the diviſion are not well oppoſed, or not fully enumerated ; for then the major is 
falſe. Secondly, When what is aſſerted concerning each part is not juſt; for then 
the minor is not true. Thirdly, When it may be retorted with equal force upon 
him who utters it. | ü | 

There was a famous ancient inſtance of this cafe wherein a dilemma was retorted, 
Euatblus promiſed Protagoras a reward when he had taught him the art of pleading, 
and it was to be paid the firſt day that he gained any cauſe in the court. After a 
conſiderable time Protagoras goes to law with Euathlus for the reward, and uſes this 
dilemma ; Either the cauſe will go on my ſide or on yours; If the cauſe goes on 
my ſide, you muſt pay me according to the. ſentence of the judge: If the cauſe 
goes on your fide, you muſt pay me according to your bargain : Therefore whether 
the cauſe goes for me or againſt me you muſt pay me the reward.” But Zualblus 
retorted this dilemma thus: Either I ſhall gain the cauſe or loſe it: Tf I gain the 
. Cauſe, then nothing will be due to you according to the ſentence of the judge: But 
if I loſe the cauſe, nothing will be due to you according to my bargain : Therefore 
whether I loſe or gain the cauſe I will not pay you, for nothing will de due 
to you.” 

Note 1. A dilemma is uſually deſcribed as though it'always proved the abſurdity, 
inconvenience, or unreaſonableneſs of ſome opinion or practice; and this is the 
moſt common deſign of it; but it is plain, that it may alſo be uſed to prove the 
truth or advantage of any thing propoſed ; as, In heaven we ſhall either have deſires 
or not: If we have no deſires, then we have full ſatisfaction; if we have deſires, 
_ 2 ſatisfied as faſt as they ariſe; therefore in heaven we ſhall be complete · 

tisfied. a 
ö Note 2. This ſort of argument may be compoſed of three or more members, and 
may be called a trilemma. 


III. A proſyllogiſm is when two or more ſyllogiſms are ſo connected together, 
that the concluſion of the former is the major or the minor of the following; as, 
Blood cannot think; but the ſoul of man thinks; therefore the ſoul of man is not 
blood; but the ſoul of a brute is his blood according to the ſcripture; therefore the 
foul of man is different from the ſoul of a brute. See another inſtance in the intro- 
duction to this treatiſe, page g. OL | | | 
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IV. A ſorites is when ſeveral middle terms are choſen to connect one a 
ceſſiyely in ſeveral propoſitions, till the laſt propoſition connects its predicate with 
firſt ſubject. Thus, All men of revenge have their ſouls often uneaſy 3 uneaſy 005 
are a plague to themſelves ; now to be one's own plague is folly in the extreme ; 
therefore all men of revenge are extreme fools. 

The apoſtle, Row. viii. 29. gives us an inſtance of this ſort of argument if it were 
reduced to exact form : Whom he foreknew thoſe he predeſtinated ; whom he pri 
deſtinated he called; whom he called he juſtified z whom he juſtified he glorified ; 
therefore whom he foreknew he glorified. © | 30 
' To theſe ſyllogiſms it may not be improper to add induction, which is, when 
from ſeveral particular propoſitions we infer one general; as, The doctrine of the 
Socinians cannot be proved from the goſpels, it cannot be proved from the acts of 
the apoſtles, it cannot be proved from the epiſtles, nor the book of revelation z 
therefore it cannot be proved from the new teſtament. mn 

Note, This ſort of argument is often defective, becauſe there is not due care taken 
to enumerate all the particulars on which the concluſion ſhould depend. 

All theſe four kinds of ſyllogiſms in this ſection may be called redundant, be- 
cauſe they have more than three propoſitions. But there is one fort of ſyllogiſm 
which is defective, and is called an enthymem, becauſe only the concluſion with one 
of the premiſes is expreſſed, while the other is ſuppoſed and reſerved in the mind : 
Thus, There is no true religion without good morals ; therefore.a knave cannot be 
truly religious: Or thus, It is our duty to love our neighbours as ourſelves; therefore 
there are but few who perform their duty. | 

Note, This is the moſt common fort of argument amongſt mankind both in 
writing, and in ſpeaking ; for it would take up too much time and too much retard 
the diſcourſe to draw out all our arguments in mood and figure. Beſides, mankind 
love to have ſo much .compliment paid to their underſtandings, as to ſuppoſe that 
they know the major or minor, which. is ſuppreſſed and implied, when you pronounce 
the other premiſe and the concluſion. 

If there be any debate about this argument, the ſyllogiſm muſt be completed in 
order to try its force and goodneſs, by adding the abſent propoſitions. £ 


- 4 


es... G 1 . VII. 
Of . the middle terms, of common places or topics, and invention of arguments. 


T H E next diviſion of ſyllogiſms is according to the middle term, which is 
made uſe of in the proof of any propoſition, Now the middle term, as we 
have hinted» before, is often called argument, becauſe the force of the 905 iſm de- 
pends upon it: We muſt make a little delay here to treat briefly of the doctrine of 
topics, or places whence middle terms or arguments are drawn. 5 
All arts and ſciences have ſome general ſubjects which belong to them, which 
are called topics or common places; becauſe middle terms are borrowed, and argu- 
ments derived from them for the proof of their various propoſitions which we have 
occaſion to diſcourſe of. The topics of grammar, are etymology, noun, verb, con- 
liruftion, ſignification, c. The topics of logick are genus, ſpecies, difference, 
property, definition, diviſion, Sc. The topics of ontology or metaphyſic, - 
| cauſe, 
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cauſe, effect, action, paſſion, identity, oppoſition, ſubject, adjunct, ſign, Sc. The 
topic of morality or ethics, are, law, ſin, duty, authority, freedom of will, com. 
mand, threatning, reward, puniſhment, Sc. The topics of theology, are, God, 
Chrift, faith, hope, worſhip, ſalvation, Gc. 

To theſe ſeveral topics there belong particular obſervations, axioms, canons, or 
rules T, which are laid down in their proper ſciences; as, 

Grammar hath ſuch canons, namely, Words in a different conſtruction obtain a 
different ſenſe, words derived from the ſame primitive may probably have ſome affi. 
nity in their original meaning, c. | | 0 

Canons in logic, are ſuch as theſe, Every part of a diviſion ſingly taken muſt 
contain leſs than the whole. A definition muſt be peculiar and proper to the thing 
defined. Whatever is affirmed or denied of the genus, may be affirmed or denied 
of the ſpecies, Ec. * | | 

Metaphy ſical canons are ſuch as theſe z Final cauſes belong only to intelligent 
agents, If a natural and neceſſary cauſe operate, the effect will follow, Se. and 
there are large catalogues of many more in each diſtinct ſcience. | 

Now it has been the cuſtom of thoſe who teach logic or rhetoric, to direct their 
diſciples, when they want an argument, to conſult the ſeveral topics which are ſuited 
to their ſubject of diſcourſe, and to rummage over the definitions, diviſions and ca- 
nons that belong to each topic. This is called the invention of an argument; and 
it is taught with much ſolemnity in ſome ſchools. | | 

I grant there may be good uſe of this practice for perſons of a lower genius, 
when they are to compoſe any diſcourſe for the public; or for thoſe of ſuperior 
parts to refreſh their memory, and revive their acquaintance with a ſubje& which 
has been long abſent from their thoughts, or when their natural ſpirits labour under 
indiſpoſition and languor; but when a man of moderate ſagacity has made him. 
ſelf maſter of his theme by juſt diligence and enquiry, he has ſeldom need to run 
knocking at the doors of all the topics that he may furniſh himſelf with argument 
or matter of ſpeaking: And indeed it is only a man of ſenſe and judgment that 
can uſe common places or topics well ; for amongſt this variety he only knows what 
is fit to be left out, as well as what is fit to be ſpoken. 

By ſome logical writers this buſineſs of. topics and invention, is treated of in 
ſuch a manner with mathematical figures and diagrams, filled with the barbarous 
technical words, napcas, nipcis, ropcos, noſrop, Cc. as though an ignorant lad 
were to be led mechanically in certain artificial harneſſes and trammels to find out 
arguments to prove or refute any propoſition whatſoever, without any rational 
knowledge of the ideas. Now there is no need to throw words of contempt on 
ſuch a practice; the very deſcription of it carries reproof and ridicule in abun- 
dance. | 4 


+ A canon is a propoſition declaring ſome property of the ſubjekt, which is not expreſſed in the def 
gion or diviſion of it. | FE 9 
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Of ſeveral kinds of arguments and demonſtrations. | 


E proceed now to the diviſion of ſyllogiſms according to the middle term z 
W and in this part of our treatiſe the ſyllogiſms themſelves are properly called 
arguments, and are thus diſtributed. | 


I. Arguments are called grammatical, logical, metaphyſical, phyſical, moral, me- 
chanical, theological, &c, according to the art, ſcience, or ſubject whence the mid- 
dle term or topic is borrowed. Thus if we prove that no man ſhould ſteal from 
his neighbour, becauſe the ſcripture forbids it, this is a theological argument : If we 
prove it from the laws of the land, it is political; but if we prove it from the prin- 
ciples of reaſon and equity, the argument is moral. 5 782 


2 Arguments are either certain and evident, or doubtful and merely pro- 
e. * , | 
Probable arguments are thoſe whoſe concluſions are proved by ſome probable me- 
dium; as, This hill was once a church-yard, or a field of battle, becauſe there are 
many human bones found here. This is not a certain argument, for human bones 
yt have been conveyed there ſome other way. - 126 | 
vident and certain arguments are called demonſtrations ; for they prove their 

concluſions by clear mediums and undoubted principles; and they are generally di- 
vided into theſe two ſorts. | | 

1, Demonſtrations à priori, which prove the effect by its neceſſary cauſe ; as, I 
8 the ſcripture is infallibly true, becauſe it is the word of God, who can- 
not lye. 1 | 

2. Demonſtrations à poſteriori, which infer the cauſe from its neceſſary effect; as, 
I infer there hath been the hand of ſome artificer here, becauſe, I find a curious 
2 Or, I infer there is a God, from the works of his wiſdom in the viſible 
world. ple | 

The laſt of theſe is called demonſtratio 7% vi, becauſe it proves only the exiſtence 
a thing; the firſt is named demonſtratio 27 J ieri, becauſe it ſhews alſo the cauſe 
of exiſtence, _ | 

But note, that though theſe two ſorts of arguments are moſt peculiarly called de- 
monſtrations, yet generally any ſtrong and convincing argument obtains chat name; 
and it is the cuſtom of mathematicians to call all their arguments | 
from what medium ſoever they derive them. 155 


III. Arguments are divided into artificial and inartißcial. x 
An artificial argument is taken from the nature and circumſtances of the things; 
and if the argument be ſtrong it produces a natural certainty 3 as, The world was 


| kirſt created by God, becauſe nothing can create itſelf. 


An inartificial argument is the teſtimony of another, and this is call d original, 
when our information proceeds immediately from the perſons concerned, or from 
= 2 ear witneſſes of a fact: It is called tradition when it is delivered by the report 
ot others. | 3 
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i We have taken notice before, that teſtimony is either 118 aden at the 
uman teſtimpny, be "ſtrong, it produces a,moral.certaigty z but divine. teſtimon 
produces a {ſupernatural — which * 4 . „ 4 

Note, Arguments taken from human teſtimony as well as from laws and rules of 
equity, are called moral ; and indeed the ſame name is alſo applied to every fort of 
argument which is drawn from the free actions of God, or the contingent actions 
of men, wherein we cannot ariſe to a natural . certainty, but content ourſelves with 
an high: degree of probability, which in many caſes is ſcarce inferior to natural 


IV. Arguments are either direct or indirect. It is a direct argument where the 
middle term is ſuch as proves the queſtion itſelf, and infers that very propoſition 
which was the matter of enquiry. - An indirect or oblique argument proves or refutes 
nn thereby makes the thing enquired appear to be true by 
conſequence. f | Mt 
Several arguments are called indirect; as, 1. When ſame contradictory a 
tion is proved to be falſe, improbable or impoſſible : Or when upon ſuppoſition of 
the „or denial of the original 8 ſome abſurdity is inferred, This 
is called a proof per impoſſibile, or a reductio ad abſurdum. 2. When ſome 
e ent e be tas which is leſs probable, and thence it follows 
that the original propoſition is true, becauſe it is more probable, This is an argu- 
ment ex minus probabili ad magis. 3. When any other propoſition is proved 
upon which it was before agreed to yield the original queſtion, This is an argument 
ex conceſſd. - | 
V. There is yet another rank of arguments which have latin names; their true 
diſtinction is derived from the topics or middle terms which are uſed in them, though 
they are called an addreſs to our judgment, our faith, Our ignorance, Our profeſſton, 
our modeſty, and our paſſions. | | 
1. If an ar t be taken from the nature or exiſtence of things, and addreſſed 
to the reaſon of mankind, it is called argumentum ad judicium. | 
- 2, When it is borrowed from ſome convincing teſtimony, it is argumentum ad 
fidem, an addreſs to our faith, 15 e 
3. When it is drawn from any inſufficient medium whatſoever, and yet the op - 
poſer has not ſkill to refute or anſwer it, this is argumentum ad ignorantiam, an 
* our ignorance. | I ov we 
4. n it is built the profeſſed rinciples or opinions of the perſon 
whom we argue, whether the opinions be — falſe, ich named argumentum ad 
hominem, an addreſs to our profeſſed principles. St. Paul often uſes this argument 
when he reaſons with the Jets, and when he ſays, I ſpeak as a man. 5 
5. When the argument is fetched from the ſentiments of ſome wiſe, great, or 
good men, whoſe authority we reverence and hardly dare oppoſe, it is called argu- 
mentum ad verecundiam, an addreſs to our modeſty, © 45 {7 
6. T add finally, when an argument is borrowed from any topics which are ſuited 
to engage the inclinations and paſſions of the hearers on the fide of the ſpeaker, ra- 
ther than to convince the nt, this is argumentum ad paſſiones, an addrels 


to the paſſions ; or if it be made publicly, it is called ad populum, or an appeal to 
the people, ' 21S SORT IL 2 152 d £1 r 1699 16 4 
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Aſter all theſe diviſions of ſyllogiſm or argument ariſing from the middle term, 
there is one diſtinction proper to be mentioned which ariſes from the premiſes. An 
argument is called uniform when both the premiſes are derived from the ſame ſprings 
of knowledge, whether it be ſenſe, reaſon, conſciouſneſs, human faith, or divine 
faith: But when the two premiſes are derived from different ſprings of knowledge, 
it is called a mixt argument; . | 2 
Whether the concluſion muſt be called human or divine, when one or both pre- 
miſes are matters of divine faith, but the concluſion is drawn by human reaſon, 1 
leave to be diſputed and determined in the ſchools of theology. | 
Thus the d chapter is finiſhed, and à particular account given of all the 
chief kinds of ſyllogiſms or arguments which are made uſe of among men, or treated 
of in logick, together with ſpecial rules for the formation of them, as far as is ne- 
ceſſary. e 
If a ſyhogiſm agree with the rules which are given for the conſtruction and regu- 
lation of it, it is Allen a true argument: If it diſagree with theſe rules, it is a pa- 
ralogiſm, or falſe argument: But when a falſe argument puts on the face and ap- 
arance of a true one, then it is properly called a ſophiſm or fallacy, which ſhall 


* ” 


x the ſubje& of the next chapter, 
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ARO©M truth nothing can really follow but what is true: Whenſoever therefore 

we find a falſe concluſion drawn from premiſes which ſeem to be true, there 
muſt be ſome fault in the deduction or inference; or elſe one of the premiſes is not 
true in the ſenſe in which it is uſed in that argument. | I 
When an argument carries the face of truth with it, and yet leads us into miſ- 
take, it is a ſophiſm; and there is ſome need of a particular deſeription of theſe 
fallacious arguments, that we may with more eaſe. and readineſs detect and ſolve 


„ e LS... I. 
ena, kinds of Japhiſms, and their lui. | 


S the rules of right judgment and of good ratiocination often coincide wich 

each other, ſa the doctrine of prejudices, which was treated of in the ſecand = 
part of logick, has anticipate DOES of what might be ſaid on the ſubject of 
E yet I ſhall mention the moſt remarkable ſprings of falſe argumentation, 

which are reduced by logicians, to ſame of the following beads, 
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I. The firſt ſort of ſophiſm is called ignoratio elenchi, or a-miſtake of the queſ- 
tion ; that is, when ſomething elſe is proved which has neither any neceſſary con- 
nexion nor . inconſiſtency with the thing enquired, and conſequently gives no de- 
termination to the enquiry, though it may ſeem at firſt ſight to determine; the queſ- 
tionz as, If any ſhould conclude that St. Paul was not a native Few, by proving 
that he was born a Roman; or if they ſhould pretend to determine that he was nei- 
ther Roman nor Few, by proving that he was born at Tarſus in Cilicia : Theſe ſophiſms 
are refuted by ſhewing that theſe three may be true; for he was born of jewiſh pa- 
rents in the city of Tarſus, and by ſome peculiar privilege granted to his parents, or 
his native city, he was born a deniſon of Rome. Thus there is neither of theſe three 
characters of the apoſtle inconſiſtent with each other, and therefore the proving one 
of them true does not refute the others. ; 

Ov if the queſtion be propoſed, Whether exceſs of wine can be hurtful to him 
that drinks it, and the Gohiſter ſhould prove that it revives his ſpirits, it exhilerates' 
his ſoul, it gives a man courage, and makes him ftrong and active, and then he 
takes it for granted that he has proved his point. - | 

But the reſpondent may eaſily ſhew, that though wine may do all this, yet it 
may be finally hurtful both to the ſoul and body of him that drinks it to exceſs, 

Diſputers when they grow warm, are ready to run into this fallacy : They dreſs 
up the opinion of their 1 as they pleaſe, and aſeribe ſentiments to him which 
he doth not acknowledge, and when they have with a great deal of pomp attacked 
and confounded theſe images of ſtraw of their own making, they triumph over their 
adverſary as though they had utterly confuted his opinion. | | 

It is a fallacy of the ſame kind which a diſputant is guilty of, when he finds that 
his adverſary is too hard for him, and that he cannot fairly prove the queſtion firſt 

ropoſed ; he then with ſlineſs and ſubtlety turns the diſcourſe aſide to ſome other 
kindred point which he can prove, and exults in that new argument wherein his 
opponent never 8 him. R * 4 3 
The way to prevent this fallacy is by keeping the eye fixed on the preciſe point 
of diſpute, and neither —— . it . os ſuffering our — to 
wander from it, or ſubſtitute any thing elſe in its room. 


II. The next ſophiſm is called petitio principii, or a ſuppoſition of what is not 
granted; that is, when any propoſition is proved by the ſame propoſition in other 
words, or by ſomething that is equally uncertain and diſputed: As if any one un- 
dertake to prove that the human ſoul is extended through all the parts of the body, 
becauſe it reſides in every member, which is but the lame thing in other words. 
Or, if a papiſt ſhould pretend to prove that his religion is the only catholic religion, 
and is derived from Chrift and his apoſtles, becauſe it agrees with the doctrine of ail 
the fathers of the church, all the holy martyrs, and all the chriſtian world through- 
out all ages: Whereas this is a great point in conteſt, whether their religion does 
agree with that of all the ancients and the primitive chriſtians, or no. | 


III. That fort of fallacy which is called a circle is very near akin to the petitio 
principii; as when one of the premiſes in a ſyllogiſm is queſtioned and oppoſed, and 
we intend to prove it by the concluſion: Or, when in a train of ſyllogiſms we prove 
the laſt by recurring to what was the concluſion of the firſt. The papiſts are fa- 
mous at this ſort of fallacy, when they prove the ſcripture to be the word of _ 
p 7 
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by the authority or infallible teſtimony of their church, and when they are called 
to ſhew the infallible authority of their church, they pretend to prove it by the 
ſcripture, 4s; 7 t et eds al nn | L r | 


IV. The next kind of ſophiſm is called non cauſa pro causa, or the aſſignation of 
a falſe cauſe. This the peripatetic philoſophers were guilty of continually, when 
they told us that certain beings, which they called ſubſtantial forms, were the 
ſprings of colour, motion, vegetation, and. the various operations of natural bein 
in the animate and inanimate world ; when they informed us that nature was terri- 
bly afraid of vacuum, and that this was the cauſe why the water would not fall out 
of a long tube if it was turned upſide down: The moderns as well as the ancients 
fall often into this fallacy when they poſitively aſſign the reaſons of natural appear- 
ances, without ſufficient experiments to prove them, | 
Aſtrologers are over-run with this fort of fallacies, and they cheat the people 
groſly by —— to tell fortunes, and to deduce the cauſe of the various occur - 
. —— lives of men from the various poſitions of the ſtars and planets, which 
ey ca pects. ' | e | ' 
When.comets and eclipſes of the ſun and moon are conſtrued to ſignify the fate ot 
inces, the revolution of ſtates, famine, wars and calamities of all kinds, it is a 
allacy that belongs to this rank of ſophiſms. | 3316 
There is ſcarce any thing more common in human life than this ſort of deceitful 
argument. If any two accidental events happen to concur, one is preſently made 
the cauſe of the other. If Ti/ius wronged his neighbour of a guinea and in fix 
months after he fell down and broke his leg, weak men will impute it to the divine - 
vengeance on Titius for his former injuſtice. This ſophiſm was found alſo in the ear- 
ly days of the world: For when holy Fob was ſurrounded with uncommon mileries, 
his own friends inferred, that he was a moſt hainous criminal, and charged him 
with aggravated guilt as the cauſe of his calamities z though God himſelf by a voice 
rs heaven ſolved this uncharitable ſophiſm, and cleared his ſervant Fob of that 
charge, | | | | 
How frequent is it among men to impute crimes to wrong perſons ? We too often 
charge that upon the wicked contrivance and premeditated malice of a neighbour, 
which aroſe merely from ignorance, or from unguarded temper. And on the other 
hand, when we have a mind to excuſe ourſelves, we practiſe the ſame ſophiſm, and 
charge that upon our inadvertence or our ignorance, which perhaps was deſigned | 
wickedneſs, What is really done by a neceſſity of circumſtances, we ſometimes im- 
_ K 2 And again, we charge that upon neceſſity, which was really deſired 
and choſen. 1 1 
Sometimes a perſon acts out of judgment in oppoſition to his inclination; another 
perſon perhaps acts the ſame thing out of inclination, and againſt his judgment. It 
is hard for us to determine with aſſurance what are the inward ſprings and ſecret 
cauſes of every man's conduct; and therefore we ſhould be cautious and ſlow in pale 
ling a judgment, where the caſe is not exceeding evident: And if we ſhould miſ- 
take, let it rather be on the charitable than on the cenſorious ſide. 
It is the ſame ſophiſm that charges mathematical learning with leading the minds : 
| of men to ſceptiſm and infidelity, and as unjuſtly accuſes the new philoſophy of pav- 
k ing the way to hereſy and ſchiſm. Thus the reformation from popery has been 
a charged with the murder and blood of millions, which in truth is to be imputed to 
| the tyranny: of the princes and the prieſts, who would not ſuffer the people 7 re- 
ö 1 m 
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form their ſeatiments and their practices according to the word of God. Thus 
Chriſtianity in the primitive ages was charged by the heathens with all the calamities 
* 13k the empire, becauſe the chriſtians renounced. the heathen gods 
and idols, Be | 

The way to relieve ourſelves from thoſe ſophiſms, and to ſecure ourſelves from 
the danger of falling into them, is an honeſt and diligent enquiry into the real nature 
and cauſes of things, with a conſtant watchfulneſs againſt all thoſe prejudices that might 
warp the judgment aſide from truth in that enquiry. PP" + ei 


V. The next is called fallacia accidentis, or a ſophiſm, wherein we pronounce 
concerning the nature and effential properties of any ſubject according to ſomething 
which is merely accidental to it. hl is akin to the former, and is alfo very fre- 
quent in human life. So if opium or the peruvian bark has been uſed imprudently 
or unſucceſsfully, whereby the patient has received injury, ſome weaker people ab. 
folutely pronounce againſt the uſe of the bark or opium upon all occaſions whatſo. 
ever, and are ready to call them poiſon. So wine has been the accidental occaſion 
of drunkenneſs and quarrels ; learning and printing may have been the accidental 
cauſe of ſedition in a ſtate; the reading of the bible by accident has been abuſed to 
Promote hereſies or deſtructive errors; and for theſe reaſons they have been all pro- 
nounced evil things. Mabomet forbad his followers the uſe of wine; the Turks diſ- 
courage learning in their dominions; and the papiſts forbid the ſcripture to be read 
by the laity. But how very unreaſonable are thele inferences, and theſe prohibitions 
which are built upon them! ee 


VI. The next ſophiſm borders upon the former z and that is, when we argue 
From that which is true in particular circumſtances to prove the ſame thing true ab- 
folutely, fimply, and abſtracted from all circumſtances z this is called in the ſthoo)s 
a ſophiſm à dicto ſecundum quid ad dium fimpliciter ; as, That which is bought in 
the ſhambles is eaten for dinner; raw meat is bought in the ſhambles; therefore 
raw meat is eaten for dinner. Or thus, Livy writes fables and improbabilities when 
he deſcribes prodigies and omens z therefore Liy's roman hiſtory is never to be be- 
| Heved'in any thing. Or thus, There may be ſome miſtake of tranſcribers in ſome 
part of ſcripture ; therefore ſcripture alone is not a ſafe guide for our faith. : 
This fort of ſophiſm has its reverſe alſo; as when we argue from that which is 
true — * and abſolutely to prove the ſame thing true in all particular circum- 
nces whatfoever Þ ; as if a traitor ſhould argue the ſixth commandment, 
ſhale not kill a man, to prove that he himſelf ought not to be hanged : Or if 
a madman ſhould tell me, I ought not to withhold his ſword from him, becauſe no 
man ought to withhold the property of another. f | | 
| Theſe two laſt ſpecies of ſophiſms are eaſily ſolved by ſhewing the difference be- 
twixt things in their aſo/u/e nature, and the fame things ſurrounded with peculiar 
circumſtances, and confidered in regard to ſpecial times, places, perſons and occa- 
Hons ; or by ſhewing the difference berween a moral and a metaphyſical univerſality, 
and that the propoſition will hold good in one caſe, but not in the other. 


VII. The ſophiſms of compoſition and diviſion come next to bo mentioned. 


The 


| + This is arguing from a neal univerſality ; which admits of ſome exce ions, in the ſame manner as 
may be argued from metaphyſical or a — univerſality, which admits of no exceptions, 
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The ophiſm of 8 is when we infer any thing concerning ideas in a 
compouaded ſenſe, which is only true in a divided ſenſe. bd whes i is faid- in 
the goſpel that Cors made the blind to fee, and the deaf to hear, and the lame to 
walk, we ought- not to infet henee that Cbrin perforined contradictions; but thoſe 
who were blind before were made. to ſee, and thoſe who were deaf before wert 
made to hear, &c, So when the ſcripture aſſures us the worſt of ſinners may be 
ſaved, it ſignifies only that they who have been the worſt of ſinners may repent and 
be ſaved, not that they ſhall be ſaved in their fins. © Or if any one ſhould argue 
thus, Two. and three are even and odd; five are two and three; therefore five are 
even and odd. Here that is very falſly inferted concerning two and three in uni 
on, which is only true of them divided, | ; 
The ſophiſm of diviſion is when we infer the ſame thing concerning ideas in a 
divided ſenſe, which is only true in a compounded ſenſe; as, if we ſhould pretend 
to prove that every ſoldier in the grecian army put an hundred thouſand P-rfians to 
fight, becauſe the grecian ſoldiers did ſo. Or if a man ſhould argue thus; Five is - 
one number; two and three are five; therefore two and three are one number. 
This ſort of ſophiſms is committed when the word all is taken in a collective and 
a diſtributive ſenſe, without a due diſtinftion ; as, if any one ſhould reaſon thus; 
All the muſical inſtruments of the jetoiſb temple made anoble concert, the harp was 
a muſical inſtrument of the jewiſb temple ; therefore the harp made a noble concert. 
Hete the word all in the major is collective, whereas fach a concluſion requires that 
the word all ſhould be diſtributive, | | | 
It is the ſame fallacy when the univerſal word all or no refers to ſpecies in one 
propoſition, and to individuals in another; as, All animals were in Noa#'s ark; 
therefore no animals periſhed in the flood: Whereas in the premiſe all animals ſig- 
nifies every kind of animals, which does not exclude or deny the drowning of a 
thouſand individuals. | EPI 5 


VIII. The laſt ſort of fophiſms ariſes from our abuſe of the ambiguity of words, 
which is che largeſt and moſt extenfive kind of fallacy ; and indeed feveral of the 
former fallacies might be reduced to this head. 

When the words or phraſes are plainly equivocal, they are called fophifms of 
equivocation; as, if we ſhould argue thus, He that fends forth a book into the light, 
deſites it to be ready he that throws a book into the fire, ſends it into the hght 3 
therefore he that throws a book into the fire defires it to be read. Fa LO 

This fophiſm, as well as the foregoing, and all of the like nature are folved by 
ſhewing the different ſenſes of the words, terms or phraſes. Here light in the ma- 
jor propoſition fignifics the public view of the world; in the minor it ſignifies the 
brightneſs of flame and fire, and therefore the fyllogifm has four terms, or rather 
it has no middle term, and proves nothing. i, e 
But where ſuch groſs equivocations and ambiguities appear in arguments, there 
is little danget of Nt g upon ourſelves or others. The greateſt danger, and 
which we are perpetually a to in reaſoning, is, where the two ſenſes or ſigni- 
fications of one term are near akin, and not Faen diſtinguiſhed, and nut 
really ſufficiently different in their ſenſe to lead us mto great miſtakes, if we are not 
watchful, And indeed the greateſt part of controverſies in the facrect or civil fit 
ariſe from the different ſenſes that are put upon words, and the different ideas which 
are included: in them z. a8 have been ſhewm at large in the firſt part of logiek, Chap- 
ter IV. which treats of words and terms. | Hf 12 007: Merry 00 
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160 LT. xick: Or, the right uſe of reaſon; - Part 111. 
There is after all theſe, another ſort of ſophiſm which is wont to be called an im- 
perfect enumeration, or a falſe induction, when from a few experiments or obſerva- 
tions men infer general theorems and univerſal] propoſitions, t this is ſufficiently 
taken notice of in the foregoing chapter, where we treated of that ſort of ſyllogiſm 
which is called induction. 9 - 

od 0 e WE , ee” mk ts: | 
Tou general ies of true —illogiſms, and methods of ſoluing all ſophiſms. 


ESIDES the ſpecial deſcription of true ſyllogiſms and ſophiſms already 

given, and the rules by which the one are framed, and the other refuted, there 
are theſe two general methods of reducing all ſyllogiſms whatſoever to a teſt of their 
truth or falſhood, Ws 12 


I. The firſt is, that the premiſes muſt, at leaſt implicitly, contain the concluſion ; 
or thus, one of the premiſes muſt contain the concluſion, and the other muſt ſhew 
that the concluſion is contained in it. The. reaſon of this rule is this; when any 
propoſition is offered to be proved, it is neceſſary to find another propoſition which 
- confirms it, which may be called the containing propoſition z but becauſe the ſecond 
muſt not contain the firſt in an expreis manner, and in the ſame words , there- 
fore it is neceſſary that a third or oſtenſive propoſition be found out to ſhew. that the 
ſecond propoſition contains the firſt which was to be proved. Let us make an expe- 
riment of this ſyllogiſm. Whoſoever is a ſlave to his natural inclinations is miſer- 
able; the wicked man is a ſlave to his natural inclinations; therefore the wicked man 
is miſerable. Here it is evident that the major propoſition contains the concluſion; 
for under the general character of a ſlave to natural inclinations, a wicked man is 
contained or included; and the minor propoſition declares it; -whence the conclu- 
lion is evidently deduced that the wicked man is miſerable. 23; 
In many affirmative ſyllogiſms we may ſuppoſe either the major or the minor to 
contain the concluſion, and the other to ſhew it;; for there is no great difference. 
But in negative ſyllogiſms it is the negative propoſition that contains the concluſion, 
and the affirmative propoſition ſhews itz as, Every wiſe man maſters his paſſions; no 
angry man maſters his paſſions ;; therefore no angry man is wiſe. Here it is more 
natural to ſuppoſe the minor to be the containing propoſition; it is the minor impli- 
Citly denies wiſdom concerning an angry man, becaule maſtering the paſſions is in- 
cluded in wiſdom, and the major ſhews it. . 
Note, This rule may be applied to complex and conjunctive, as well as ſimple 
ſyllogiſms, and is adapted to ſhew the truth or falſhood of any of them. 


II. The ſecond is this; As the terms in every ſyllogiſm are uſually repeated twice, 
ſo they muſt be taken preciſely in the ſame ſenſe in both places: For the greateſt 
part of miſtakes, that ariſe in 8 ſyllogiſms, is derived from ſome little differ- 
ence in the ſenſe of one of the terms in the two parts of the ſyllogiſm wherein it 
is uſed. Let us conſider the following ſophiſms. as þ vi ls Tas 
1 Tt is confeſied if ijunAive major propoſitions do expreſly contain all that is in 
2 1 ; r . = but only in — form of ſpeech, 
and mingled with other terms, and therefore it is not the ſame expreſs prop oſit ion, 
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1, It is a ſin to kill a man; a murderer is a man; therefore it is a ſin to kill a 
murderer, Here the word kill in the firſt propoſition ſignißes to Kill unjuſtly, or 
without a law z in the concluſion it is taken abſolutely for putting a man to death in 
general, and therefore the inſerence is not go;lhl. 
2. What Jam, you are not; but I am a man; therefore you are not a man. 
This is a relative ſyllogiſm : But if it be reduced to a regular categorical form, it 
will appear there is ambiguity in the terms thus; What I am, is a man; you are 
not what I am therefore you are not a man. Here what I am in the major. pro- 
poſition, is taken ſpecially, for my nature à but in the minor; propoſition the ſame 
words are taken individually for my perſon therefore the inference muſt be falſe, 
fog e does not take the tetm what I am both times in the ſame. 
enſe. Sr 4b wo 10 aries [43 ate: Salo 15011 HSS'S AY UT RR vir 

3. He that ſays you are an animal, ſays true; but he that ſays you are a goons 
ſays you ate an animal; therefore he that ſays you ate a- gooſe, ſays true. In the 
major propoſition the word animal is the predicate of an incidental propoſition z 
which incidental propoſition being affirmative; renders the predicate of it particular, 
according to chapter II. ſection 2. axiom 3. and conſequently. the word animal 
there ſignifies only human animality. In the minor propoſition, the word animal, 
for the lame reaſon, ſignifies the animality of a gooſe ; thereby it becomes an ambi- 
guous term, and unfit to build the concluſion upon. Or if you ſay, the word ani - 
08] 18.090 minor, is taken for human animality, then the minor is evident- 
J.., ee tt i it Har ad: hte Jo eben ao 09 HE tt . mow 

It is from this laſt general teſt of ſyllogiſms that we derive the cuſtom of the re- 
ſpondent in anſwering the arguments of the opponent, which is to og upon 
the major or minor propoſition, and declare which term is uſed in two ſenſes, and 
in what ſenſe the propoſition may be true, and in what, ſenſe it is falſe, 1 
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OST of the. general and ſpecial directions given to form our judgments aright 
in the preceding part of logick might be rehearſed here; for the judgments - 


e powets iu their ſearch. after truth, and an ob: 
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this fors of learning are well worth our Rtudy.z for by: perpetual examples they teach us 
to conceive with clearnofs, to ns De RES 9 
dence, 'tortaſdn with ſtrength and demonſtration, and to diſtinguiſh between truth 
and falſhood. Something of theſe ſciences/ſhould! be ſtudied by every mam who pre- 
tends to learning, and that, as Mr. Locke expreſſes it, not ſo much to make us ma- 
ati as to make us reaſonable creature. $7 2 

© We ſhould gain ſuch a familiarity with evidence of perception and force of reaſon- 
ing; and get ſuch a habit of difcervin g clear truths, that the mind may be ſoon of. 
fended with obſcutity and confuſion: Then we ſhall, as it were, naturally and with 
caſe reftrain-our minds from raſh judgment, before we attain juſt evidence of the pro- 
poſition which is offered to us; and we ſhall with the ſame-eaſe, and, as it were, na- 
turally ſeize and embrace every truth that is propoſed with juſt evidence. 

This habit of conceiving clearly, of ' judging juſtly, and of ' reaſoning well, is 
not to be attained merely by the ao of oonſtitution, the brightneſs of ge- 
nius, the beſt natural parts, or the collection of logical . It is cuſtom 
that muſt form and eſtabliſn this habit. We muſt apply ourſelves to it 


a ſtrict reaſoner is not to be made at once by a ſet of rules, any more than a 
good painter or muſician may be formed extempore by an excellent lecture on mu- 
ck or painting. It is of infinite importance therefore in our younger years to be 
taught both the value and the practice of conceiving clearly and reaſoning right: For 
when we are grown up to the middle of life, or paſt it, it is no wonder that we 
fuld not learn good reaſoning, any more than that an ignorant clown ſhould not 
be able to learn language, dancing, or a courtly behaviour, when his ruſtic airs 
have grown up with him tilt the age . | 8 
For want of this care ſome perſons of rank and education dwell all their days 
among obſcure ideas ; they conceive and judge always in confuſion, they take weak 
arguments for demonſtration, they are led away with the diſguiſes and ſhadows of 
truth. Now if ſuch perſons happen to have a bright imagination, a volubility of 
ſpeech, and a copiouſneſs of language, they not only impoſe many errors upon their 
own underſtandings, but they ſtamp the _ of their own miſtakes upon their 
neighbours alſo, and ſpread their errors abroad, | © 
It is a matter of juſt lamentarion and pity to conſider the weakneſs. of the com- 
mon multitude of mankiad in this lets how. they. receive any thing into their 
aſſent upon the moſt rrifling grounds. True reaſoning hath very little ſhare in form- 
ing their opinions. They reſiſt the moſt convincing arguments by an obſtinate ad- 
herence to their prejudices, and believe the moſt improbable things with the greateſt 
aſſurance. They talk of the abſtruſeſt myſteries, and determine upon them with 
the utmoſt „and without juſt evidence either from reaſon or revelation. 
A confuſed heap of dark and inconſiſtent ideas make up a good part of their know- 
ledge in matters of philoſophy as well as religion, having never been taught the uſe 
and value of clear and juſt reaſoning. SM 16 £5 1190411741 7609427 ü: een. 
Let it muſt be ſtill confeſſed that there are ſome myſteries in religion, both natu- 
ral and revealed, as well as ſome abſtruſe points in philoſophy, wherein the wiſe as 
well as the unwiſe muſt be content with obſcure ideas. There are ſeveral things, 
eſpecially relating to the inviſible world,” which are unſearchable in our nt ſtate, 
and therefore we muſt believe what revelation plainly dictates, though the ideas may 
be obſeure. Reaſon itſelf demands this of us; but we ſhould ſeek fer the 5 
| . e 387 n nne: ee 1 BJ (7 RY evidenc 
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I. Rule, Enlarge pour (general, 


1 4h 1 to at- 


acquaintance » 
tain a rich furniture of topics, or middle terms, — thoſe propoſitiots which 
uire with 
relations 


occur may be either — M or di — but eſpecially meditate and e 
great diligence and exactneſs into the nature, properties, circumſtances 
of the particular ſubject about which you. judge or argue, . Conſider its cauſes, ef- 
fects, conſequences, adjuncta, oppoſites, ſigns, c. ſo far as is needful to your pre- 
ſent purpoſe. You: ſhould ſurvey a queſtion round about, and on all fides, and extend 
your views-as far as; poſſible, to every ching that has a — This 
practice has many advantages in it; as, 

1. It will be a means to ſuggeſt to your mind proper topics for argument abt 
any, propoſition that relates to the ſame ſubject. 

2. It will enable you with greater readineſs and juſtneſs of thought to give an am 
ſwet to any ſudden \ = n ies — ang it ariſes in unn . 
or — poſed: by: others. 

Wie e agi iner 4 in V übel 
— ef your diſcoutſe, and to refute. the oed s of thole 
who have ſed. a contrary opinion. 

4. By ſuch a large ſurvey of the whole, ſubject in all its properties and relations, 
. vill be — ſeeured from inconſiſtencies, that ia, from aſſerting or denying 
any thing in one place, which contradicts what you have afferted or denied in ano- 
ther: And to attain theſe ends, an extenſivencis of 0 a large me- 
mory are of unſpeakable ſervice. 

One would de ready to wander ſometimes how ealily @ reat and wiſe and learned 
men are led into aſſertions in ſome parts of the ſame — which are found to be 
ſcarce conſiſtent with what they have aſſerted in other places: But the true reaſon is 


the narrowneſs of the mind of man, that it cannot take in all the inciumerable pro- 


perties and relations of one ſubject with a ſingle view ; and therefore whilſt they are 
intent on one particular part of their theme, they bend all their force of thought 
to prove or diſprove ſome propoſition that relates to that part, without a ſufficient 
attention to the conſequences which may flow from it, and which may unhappily at- 
fe& another part of the ſame ſubject, and by this means they are ſometimes led to 
lay things which are inconſiſtent. In ſuch a caſe the great dealers in diſpute and 
controverſy, take pleaſure to caſt nonſenſe and ſelf-contradiftion on their antagoniſt 
with huge and hateful reproaches. For my part, I rather chooſe to 7 human 8 
ture, whoſe neceſſary narrowneſs of underſtanding expoſes us all to 

this frailty. But the moſt extenſive ſurvey poſſible of our whole ſubject is the 1 
remedy againſt it. It is our judging and arguing upon a partial view of things, that 
—_— us to nn and —.—— „ „ 3 
0 2 j 11 4 


III. Rule. In tanching the knowliden af * always keep the;peeciſe poine 
of the preſent queſtion in your eye. Take heed that you add nothing 10 it while you 
are arguing: nor omit any part of it. Watch carefully leſt any new ideas fide in 20 
mingle themſelves either with the ſubject or the predicate. See that the queſtion be 
rr r 
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ſecret 3 vs or the ſophiſtical arts of others, cheat 2 
ſtanding by ing the queſtion, or ſhuffling in any thing elſe in its room. 
And * Fes end it is uſeful to keep the preciſe matter of enquiry as ſimple as nay 
be, and diſengaged from a cocmplication of eas, which do not neceſſuriſy belong 


2 2 adtmitti 
Aion, the mind is ſomerimes dazzled and bewildered ; and the truth is 
loin ch ſuch a — and confuſion of ideas; whereas oy oy and narrowing 

e a fuller ſurvey of the whole of it. 

ae * „er of enquiry in our conſtant 0 om ſkilt»be/ſecured 
mpertinent reſponſes! and determinations, -which' ſome 
2 umb inſtead- of — and ſolid ne 1 perfectly know 
enen 
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IV. Rule. When you have cxaRtly/ conſidered the yrecif paint ee or 
what-is unknown in the queſtion, then conſider what, and how much you know al. 
ready of this queſtion, or of the ideas and terms of which it is compoſed. It is by 
a com 


find 


of the known and unknown parts of the queſtion together, that you 
reference the part known hath unto, or what connexion it hath with the 
thing that is ſought : Thoſe ideas, whereby the known and unknown parts of the 
Bec 3 will furniſh y-_ with ger bn or 2 8 
ng may be proved or diſproved. | | 
In this part of your work, namely, comparing "ws together, eake 45 dn, and 
not too haſty: to come to a determination, eſpecially in points of importance. 
Some men when they ie link agreement or diſagreement between ideas, they pre- 
ſume a great deal, and ſo jump into the concluſion : This is a ſhort way to fancy, 
— and e bot n molt unfate me n bene way i pe 


V. Rule. In choking your middle terms or arguments to an on, al- 
ways take ſuch topics as are ſureſt, and ror qe and pro oy qt great- 
eſt evidence and ſtrength with them. Be not ſo ſolicitous about the number, as 
the weight of your arguments, eſpecially in proving any propoſition which admits 
of natural certainty, or of complete demonſtration, - Many times we do injury to 
a cauſe by dwelling: upon trifling arguments. We amuſe our hearers with uncer- 
tainties, by multiplying the number of feeble reaſonings, before we mention thoſe 
which are more | ſubſtantial, concluſive and convincing. And too often we yield 


| 2 own aſſent to mere probable arguments, where certain prooks: may be 


Yer it muſt be confefied there are many caſes, wherein the growing Aber of | 


probable arguments increaſes the degree of probability, and gives a feat and ſuffi- 
cient confirmation to the trach which is — | 8 7 

1. When we are enquiring the true ſenſe of any word or phraſe, we are more 
confirmed in the ſignification of it, by finding the ſame expreſſion ſo uſed in ſeveral 
authors, or in ſeveral places of the ſame author. 

2. When we are ſearching out the true meaning or opinion of any writer, or en- 


yu e 7 doctrine of ſeripture, we come to a ſurer determination of 


truth by ſeveral diſtin places wherein the ſame thing — „ or plainly im- 


plicd ; r that an honeſt ſxilful reader ſhould miſtake the 


meaning of the writer in many places, as he may in one or two. 
3. When 


u complication” of ideas, and taking too many things at back | 
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3. When we would prove the importance of any ſcriptural doctrine or duty, the 
ande of texts,” wherein it is repeated and inculcated upon the reader, ſeems na- 
turally to inſtruct us that it is a matter of greater e than! other Ant; 
which are but ſlightly or fingly mentioned in the bible. 

4. In ſearching out matters of fact in times paſt or in diſtant awe in which caſe 
moral evidence is ſufficient, and moral certainty is the utmoſt which can be attain- 
ed, here we derive a greater aſſurance of the truth of it by a number of perſons, or 
a multitude of circumſtances concurring to bear witneſs to it. 

5. From many experiments in natural ner ve mone fafely infer A general | 
theorem, than we can from one or twW w. 

6. In matters which require preſent practice, both ſorred and civil, we muſt con- 
tent ourſelves oftentimes with a mere preponderation of probable reaſons or argu- 
ments. Where there are ſeveral reaſons on each ſide, for and againſt a thing that 
is to be done or omitted, a ſmall argument added to the heap may juſtly turn the 
balance on _ ſide, and determine the Judgment, as I have noted io the ſecond 

rt of lo d | ; 
74 e 1 3 a growing acquaintance with matters of e , and a daily im- 

vement of our underſtandings in affairs human and divine, will beſt teach us to 
judge and diſtinguiſh in what caſes the number of arguments adds to their weight 
and force: It is only experience can fully inform us when we muſt be determined by 
n and when wen een Ne 


VI. Rule. Seven: your conckfics, as far as poſſible, by ſome e that 
are in themſelves more plain, evident, and certain than the concluſion; or at leaſt 


ſuch as are more known, and more intelligible to the perſon whom you would con- 
vince, If we neglect this rule, we ſhall endeavour to enlighten that which is ob- 
ſcure by ſomething equally or more obſcure, and to confirm that which is doubtful 
by ſomething equally or more uncertain. Common ſenſe dictates to all men, that 
it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh any truth, and to convince e of i ity — by rern 
that is better known to chem chan that truth is. 


VII. Rule. Labour in all your arguings to enlighten the e as well 
as to conquer and captivate the judgment. Argue in ſuch a manner as may give a 
natural, diſtinct, and ſolid Ia 3 of things to your hearers, as well as to force 
their aſſent by a mere proof of the queſtion. Now to attain this end, the chief to- 
pic or medium of your demonſtration | ſhould be fetched as much as polñble, from 
the nature of the thing to be proved, or from thoſe things which are moſt e 
connected with it. 

Geometricians ſometimes break this rule without neceſſity, two ways, namely: 

1. When they prove one propoſition only by ſhewing what abſurdities will follow 
if the contradictory. propoſition be ſuppoſed or admitted: This is called reductio ad 
abſurdum , or demonſtratio per impoſſibile; as for inſtance, When they prove all 
the radu of a circle to be equal, by . ee radius to be longer vr hyraprean 


+ Note, This rale chiefly refers to the — ams wa, racher than to the refuation of 
error, It is a, very common ul way to refute a y ing what evi- 
dent — abſurdity will follow from it ger th propoſition — abſard and falſe, 


does 
to be falſe from (hich it is derived; fo that this way of refating an error 
—_—— ——— abſerdum, MY 
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than another, and then ſhewing what abſurd conſequences will follow. This, I con- 
feſs, forces the aſſent, but it does not enlighten the mind by ſhewing the true reaſon 
and cauſe why all radii are equal, which is derived from the very conſtruction of a 
circle: For ſince a circle is formed by fixing one end of a ſtraight line in the centre, 
and moving the other end round, or, which is all one, by compaſſes kept open to 
a certain extent, it follows evidently that every part of the circumference being thus 
deſcribed muſt be equally diſtant from the centre, and therefore the radii, which 
are lines from the centre to the circumference, muſt be all equal. pw; ts: | 
2. Geometricians forget this rule when they heap up many far-fetched lines, fi- 
gures and proportions to prove ſome plain, ſimple, and obvious propoſition. This 
n called a demonſtration per aliena et remota, or an argument from unnatural and 
remote mediums: As if in order to prove the radii of a circle are all equal, I ſhould 
make ſeveral triangles and ſquares about the circle, and then from forme proper. 
ties and propoſitions of ſquares and triangles prove that the radii of a circle are 


Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that ſometimes ſuch queſtions happen, that it is hardly 
poſſible to prove them by direct arguments drawn from the nature of things, &:, 
and then it may not only be lawful, but neceſſary to uſe indirect , and argu- 
ments drawn from remote mediums, or from the abſurdity of the contradictory 
ſuppoſitions. | EAN arri: Th 

Such indirect and remote arguments may alſo be ſometimes uſed. to confirm a pro- 
poſition which has been before proved by arguments more direct and immediate. 


VIII. Rule, Though arguments ſhould give light to the ſubject, as well as con- 
ſtrain the aſſent, yet you muſt karn to diſlinguſh well between an explication and 
an argument; and neither impoſe upon yourſelves, nor ſuffer yourſelves to be impoſed 
upon by others, by miſtaking. a mere illuſtration for a convincing reaſon. 
Axioms themſelves, or ſelevident propoſitions may want an explication or illuftra- 
tion, though they are not to be proved by reaſoning. | 

Similitudes and alluſions have oftentimes a very happy influence to explain ſome 
difficult truth, and to render the idea of it familiar and eaſy. Where the reſem- 
blance is juſt and accurate, the influence of a ſimile may proceed ſo far as to ſhew 
the poſſibility of the thing in queſtion: But ſimilitudes muſt not be taken as a ſolid 
proof of the truth or exiſtence of thoſe things to which they have a reſemblance. 
A too great deference paid to ſimilitudes, or an utter rejection of them ſeem to be 
two extremes, and ought. to be avoided. The late ingenious Mr. Locke, even in 
his enquiries after truth, makes great uſe of ſimiles for frequent illuſtration, and is 
very happy in the invention of them, though he warns us alſo leſt we miſtake them 
for concluſive arguments. . 

Tet let ic be noted here, that a parable or a ſimilitude uſed by any author, may 
give a ſufficient proof of the true ſenſe and meaning of that author, provided that 
we draw not this ſimilitude beyond the: ſcope and deſign for which it was brought; 
as when our Saviour affirms, Rev. iii. 3. I will come on thee as a thief z this will 
plainly prove that he deſcribes the unexpectedneſs of his appearance, though it will 
by no means be drawn to ſignify any injuſtice in his deſign, vr 


IX. Rule. In your whole courſe of reaſoning keep your mind ſincerely intent in 
the purſuit of truth; and follow ſolid argument whereſoever it leads you. Let not 
| | ; +17 268 Parry, 
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a party ſpirit, nor any paſſion or prejudice whatſoever, ſtop or avert the current of 
your reaſoning 10. queſt of true knowledge. 
When you are enquiritig therefore into any ſubject, maintain a due regard to 
the arguments and objections on both ſides of a queſtion : Conſider, compare, and 
balance them well before you determine far one fide. It is a frequent, but a very 
faulty practice to hunt after arguments only to make good one fide of a queſtion, 
and entirely to neglect and refute thoſe which favour the other ſide. If we have 
not given a due weight to arguments on both ſides, we do but wilfully miſguide our 


judgment, and abuſe dur reaſon, by forbidding its ſearch after truth, When we 


eſpouſe opinions by a ſecret bias on the mind through the influences of fear, hope, 
honour, credit, intereſt, or any other prejudice, and then ſeek arguments only to 
ſupport thoſe opinions, we have neither done our duty to God nor to ourſelves z 
and it is a matter of mere chance if we ſtumble upon truth in aur ways to 

and preferment. The power of reaſoning was given us by our maker for this ver 
end, ro purſue truth ; and we abuſe one of his richeſt gifts, if we baſely yield-ic_ 
up to be led aſtray by any of the meaner powers of nature, or the periſhing intereſts 
of this life. -Reaſon-itſelf, if honeſtly obeyed, will lead--us ta receive the divine 
revelation of the goſpel, where it is duly propoſed, and this will ſhew us the path 
of life everlaſting, | | - 
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Of Dis ros iriox and METHoD: | 


T is not merely a clear and diſtinct idea, a well-formed propoſition, or a juſt 
argument, that is ſufficient to ſearch out and communicate the knowledge of a 
ſubject. There muſt be a variety and ſeries of them diſpoſed in a due manner 
in order to attain this end: And therefore it is the deſign of the laſt part of lo- 
gick to teach us the art of method. It is that muſt ſecure our thoughts from that 
confuſion, darkneſs, and miſtake which unavoidably attend the meditations and dil- 
courſes even of the brighteſt genius who deſpiſes the rules of it. . 
1. We ſhall here conſider the nature of method, and the ſeveral kinds of it. 
2. Lay down the general rules of method, with a few particulars under them. 


e 


Of the nature of method, and the ſeveral kinds of it, namely, natural and 
arbitrary, ſynthetic and analytic, | 


ETHOD, taken in the largeft ſenſe, implies the* placing of ſeveral 
things, or performing ſeveral operations in ſuch an order as is moſt conve- 
dient to attain ſome end propoſed : And in this ſenſe it is applied to all the works of 


nature and art, to all the divine affairs of creation and providence ; and to the ar- | 
tifices, ſchemes, contrivances and practices of mankind, whether in natural, civil, 
or ſacred affairs, A Bl 

| Now 
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Now'this orderly diſpoſition of things includes the ideas of prior, poſterior, and 
ſimultaneous z of *. inferior, and equal; of beginning, 2 and middle, c. 
which are deſeribed more particularly among the general affections of being in 
ontolog y. | | | 

But bn ick method is uſually taken in a more limited ſenſe, and the nature of 
it is thus deſcribed : Method is the diſpoſition of a variety of thoughts on any ſub- 
ject in ſuch order as may beſt ſerve to find out unknown truths, to explain — con- 
firm truths that are known, or to fix them in the memory. | 

It is diſtributed into two general kinds, namely, natural and arbitrary. 

Natural method is that which obſerves the order of nature, and proceeds in ſuch 
a manner as that the knowledge of the things which follow, depends in a great 
meaſure on the things which go before, and this is twofold, namely, ſynthetic and 
analytic, which are ſometimes called ſyntheſis and analyſis . 

Synthetic method. is that which begins with the parts“, and leads onward to the 
knowledge of the whole; it begins with the moſt ſimple principles, and general 
truths, and proceeds by degrees to that which is drawn from them or compounded 
of them: And therefore it is called the method of compoſition. 

Analytic method takes the whole compound as it finds it, whether it be a ſpecies 
or an individual, and leads us into the knowledge of it by reſolving it into its firſt 
principles or parts, its generic nature, and its ſpecial properties; and therefore it 
is called the method of reſolution. ne Nik 5 
As ſynthetic method is generally uſed in teaching the ſciences after they are in- 
vented, ſo analytic is moſt practiſed in finding out things unknown. Though it 
muſt be confeſſed that both methods are ſometimes employed to find out truth and 
to communicate it. * „ a | 
If we know the parts of any ſubject eaſier and better than the whole, we conſi- 
der the parts diſtinctly, and by putting them together we come to the knowled 
of the whole. So in grammar we learn firſt to know letters, we join them to 
ſyllables, out of ſyllables we compoſe words, and out of words we make ſentences 
* e Fo So the phyſician or 9 knows the nature and powers of 

0 L. V. his 


+ The word analyſis has three or four ſenſes, which it may not be improper to take notice of here. 
1. It ſignifies the and particular heads of a diſcourſe,. with their mutual connexions, both co- 
ordinate and ſubordinate, drawn out by way of abſtract into one or more tables, which are frequently pla- 
ced like an index at the beginning or end of a book. - a1 KA 
2. * COS Jargon ao uo 

of the ancient pro is reſolved into the prophetical, hiflorical, r 
ad o analyſed in general When a ſentence is diſtinguiſhed into the nouns, the verbs, pronouns, 
adverbs, and particles of ſpeech which compoſe it, then it is ſaid to be analyſed grammaticall 
When the ſame ſentence 2 gd into ſubject and predicate, propoſition, argument, act, objeth, 
cauſe, effeft, adjunct, , Ge. chen it is analyſed. Jogically and metaphyfically. This laſt is what 
is chiefly meant in the ical ſchools, when they. ſpeak. of analyſing a text of ſcripture. 

3- Analyſis ſigniſies particularly the ſcience of algebra, wherein a queſtion being propoſed, one or more 
letters, as, x, y. Z, or vowels, as, a, e, i, Oc. are made uſe of to ſignify the nomber; which 
being intermiogled. with ſeveral known numbers in the queſtion, is at lat by the rules of art ſeparated or 
5 ed from that intanglement, and its particular value is found out by ſbewing its equation, or equality 


do ſome known number.. 


. Te Gynifee analytical method, az here. cxplaingd in Mk.... 
de e hot Feen e beg ith he pms, ad to the ſpecies and indi- 
| then e only as a 
logical whole. 


iduals, But the genus or generic nature is or eſſential part of the ſpe- 
cies, though it be ſometimes called an univerſal or logical ſynthetic method maintains its 
own deſcription ſtill, for it begins with the parts, and proceeds to the whole which is compoſed of them. 
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his ſimples, namely, his drugs, his herbs, his minerals, Gr. and putting them to- 
er, and conſidering their feveral virtues, he finds what will de the nature and 
wers of the bolus, or any compound medicine: This is the ſynthetic method. 
But if we are better acquainted with the whole than we are with particular parts, 
then we divide or reſolve the whole into its parts, and thereby gain a diſtinct know- 
ledge of them. So in vulgar life we learn in the groſs what rw or minerals 
are 3 and then by chemiſtry we gain the knowledge of ſalt, fulphur, ſpirit, water, 
earth, which are the principles 9 So we are firſt acquainted with the whole 
body of an animal, and then by anatomy or diſſection we come to learn all the in- 
ward and outward parts of it. This is analytic metho ln. | 
According to this moſt general and obvious idea of ſynthetic and analytic me- 
thod, they differ from each other as the way which leads up from a valley to a moun- 
tain differs from itſelf, conſidered as it leads down from the mountain to the valley; 
or as St. Matthew and St. Lake prove Chrift to be the ſon of Abrabom ; Lake finds 
out by analyſis, riſing from Chrift to his anceſtors z 'AMaztbew teaches it in ſynthetic 
method, beginning from Abrabam, and ſhewing that Chrift is found among 1 
terity. Therefore it is a uſual thing in the ſciences, when we have yl 
e out a truth, we uſe ſynthetic method to explain and deliver it, prove it 
to de true. e hs | | | 
In this eaſy view of things, theſe two kinds of method may be preferved con- 
133 and entirely diſtin& : But the ſubjects of knowledge being infinite, and 
the ways whereby we arrive at this knowledge being almoſt infinitely various, it is 
very difficult, and almoſt impoſſible, always to maintain the preciſe diſtinction be- 
tween theſe two methods. 11 | | 
This will evidently appear in the following obſervations. 


Obſervation I. Analytic method being uſed chiefly to find opt things unknown, 
it is not limited or confined merely to begin with fome whole ſubject, and proceed 
to the knowledge of its parts, but it takes its riſe ſometimes from any * part 
or property, or from any thing whatſoever chat belongs to a ſubject which happens 
to be firſt and moſt eaſily known, and thereby enquires into the more abſtruſe and 
unknown parts, properties, cauſes, effects, and modes of it, whether abſolute or re- 
Rr enn 10 n ane” rivet 

1. Analyſis finds out cauſes by their effects. So in the ſpeculative part of natu- 
ral philoſophy, when we obſerve light, colours, motions, hardnef, ſoftneſs, and 
other properties and powers of bodies, or any of the common or uncommon appear- 
ances of things either on earth, or in heaven, we ſearch out the cauſes of them. So 
by the * creatures we find out the creator, and learn his wiſdom, power and 

2. It finds out effects by their cauſes. So the practical and mechanical part of 
natural philoſophy conſiders ſuch powers of motion, as the wind, the fire, and the 
water, Sc. and then contrives what uſes they may be applied to, and what will be 
their effects in order to make mills, and engines of various kinds. | 

3. It finds out the general and ſpecial nature of a thing by.: conſidering the va- 
rious attributes of the individuals, and obſerving what is common, and what is pro- 
per, what is accidental, and what is Eſſential. 80 by ſurveying the colour, the ſhape, 
motion, reſt, place, folidity, extenſion of bodies, de came to find that the nature 
of body in general is ſolid exte nſiom ʒ begauſe all other qualities of bodies are change- 
able, but this belongs to all bodies, and it endures through all changes; and . 


wn a. roo. att. ith: 


here and there ſynthetic method is uſed in the particular 
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his is to body alone, and agrees not to any thing elſe ; and it is the founda- 

60a of all ocher properties, 114 146 Wy 1 . | 

4. It finds out the remaining properties or parts of a thing, by having ſome parts 
or properties given. So the area of a 1 is found by knowing the height 
and the baſe. So by having two ſides, and an angle of a triangle given, we 
find the remaining ſide and angles. So when we know cogitation is the prime at- 
tribute of a ſpirit, we infer its immateriality, and thence its immortality. 

5. Analyſis finds the means neceſſary to attain a propoſed end by having the end 
firlt aſſigned. So in moral, political, oeconomical affairs, having propoſed the go- 
vernment of ſelf, a family, a ſociety, or a nation, in order to their beſt intereſt, we 
conſider and ſearch-out what are the proper laws, rules and means to effect it. So 
in the practices of artificers, and the manufactures of various kinds, the end 2 | 
propoſed, as, making cloth, houſes, ſhips, &c. we find out ways of com the 
things for the ſeveral uſes of human life. But the putting any of theſe means in 
execution to attain the end, is ſynthetic method. 

Many other particulars might be repreſented, to ſhew the various forms of ana- 
lytic method, whereby truth is found out, and ſome of them come very near to 
ſynthetic, ſo as hardly to be diſtinguiſhed. | | 


Obſervation II. Not only the inveſtigation of truth, but the communication of it 
alſo is often- practiſed in ſuch a method, as neither agrees precifely to ſynthetic or 
analytic, Some ſciences, if you conſider the whale of them in general, are treated 
in ſynthetic order z fo phylics, or natural philoſophy, begins uſually with an account 
of the general nature and properties of matter or bodies; and by degrees deſcends 
to conſider the particular | a . of bodies, with their powers and properties; yet it 
is very evident, that when philoſophers come to particular plants and animals, then 
by chemiſtry and anatomy they analyſe or reſolve thoſe bodies into their ſeveral con- 
ſtituent parts. On the other hand, logic is begun in analytic method; the whole 
is divided into its integral parts, according to the four operations of the mind; yet 

1 of it, for it treats 
of ideas in general firſt, and then deſcends to the ſeveral ſpecies of them; it teaches 
us how- propoſitions are made up of ideas, and ſyllogiſms of propoſitions, which is 
the order of compoſitions, ll 

The ancient ſcholaſtic writers have taken a great deal of pains, and engaged in 
uſeleſs diſputes about theſe two methods, and after all have not been able to give 
ſuch an account of them as to keep them entirely diſtinct from each other, neither 
in the theory nor in the practice. Some of the moderns have avoided this confuſion 
in ſome meaſure, by confining themſelves to deſcribe almoſt nothing elſe but the 
lynthetic and analytic, methods of geometricians and algebraiſts, whereby they have 
too much narrowed the nature and rules of method, as though. every thing were to 
be treated in mathematical forms. F ö | 

Upon the whole I conclude, that neither of theſe. two methods ſhould be too ſcru- 
pulouſly and ſuperſticiouſly purſued, either in the invention or in the communica- 
tion of knowledge. It is enough if the ordet of nature be but obſerved in making 
the knowledge of things following depend on the knowledge of the things which 
go before; Oftentimes a mixed method will. be found moſt effectual for theſe pur- 
poſes 3 and indeed a wiſe and judicious, proſpect of our main end and deſign muft 
regulate all method whatſoever, 1-1 | 


2 2 ; | Here 
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Here the rules of natural method ought to be r whether it be analytic, 
or ſynthetic, or mixed: But it is proper firſt to give ſome account of arbitrary me- 
„leſt it be thruſt at too great a diſtance from the firſt mention of it. 0 
Arbitrary method leaves the order of nature, and accommodates itſelf to many 
ſes 3 ſuch as, to treaſure up things, and retain them in memory; to harangue 
and perſuade mankind to any practice in the religious or the civil life; or to de- 
light, amuſe, or entertain the mind. 8 e 

As for the aſſiſtance of the memory, in moſt things, a natural order has an happy 
influence; for reaſon itſelf deducing one thing from another, greatly aſſiſts the 
memory, by the natural connexion and mutual dependence of things. But there 
are various other methods which mankind have made uſe of for this purpoſe, and 
indeed there are ſome ſubjects that can hardly be reduced to analyſis or ſyntheſis. 
In reading or writing hiſtory, ſome follow the order of the governors of a nation, 
and diſpoſe every tranſaction under their particular reigns : So the ſacred books of 
kings and chronicles are written, Some write in annals or journals, and make a 
new chapter of every year. Some put all thoſe tranſactions together which relate to 
one ſubject; that is, all the affairs of one war, one league, one confederacy, one 
council, Sc. though it laſted many years, and under many rulers. ' + 

So in writing the lives of men, which is called biography, ſome authors follow 
the track of their years, and place every thing in the preciſe order of time when 

it occurred: Others throw the temper and character of the perſons, their private 

life, their public ſtations, their perſonal occurrences, their domeſtic conduct, their 

ſpeeches, their books or writings, their ſickneſs and death, into ſo many diſtinct 
apters. 

n chronology, ſome writers make their epochas to begin all with one letter : So 
in the book called ductor hiſtoricus, the periods all begin with C; as, Creation, 
Catacliſm, or deluge, Chaldean empire, Cyrus, Chriſt, Conflantine, &c. Some divide 
their accounts of time according to the four great monarchies, Aſſyrian, Perſian, Gre- 
cian and Roman. Others think it ſerves the memory beſt to divide all their ſubjects 
into the remarkable number of ſevens; ſo Prideaux has written an introduction to 
hiſtory, And there is a book of divinity called faſciculus controverſiarum, by an 
author of the ſame name, written in the ſame method, wherein every controverſy 
has ſeven queſtions belonging to it ; though the order of nature ſeems to be too 
much neglected by a confinement to this ſeptenary number. | | 

Thoſe writers and ſpeakers, whoſe chief buſineſs is to amuſe or delight, to allure, 
terrify, or perſuade mankind, do not confine themſelves to any natural order, but 
in a cryptical or hidden method adapt every thing to their deſigned ends. Some- 
times they omit thoſe things which might injure their deſign, or grow tedious to 
their hearers, though they ſeem to have a neceſſary relation to the point in hand: 
Sometimes they add thoſe things which have no great reference to the ſubject, but 
are ſuited to allure or refreſh the mind and the ear. They dilate ſometimes, and 

flouriſh long upon little incidents, and they ſkip over, and but lightly touch the 
_ drier part of their theme. They place the firſt things laſt, and the laſt things firſt, 
with wondrous art, and yet ſo manage it as to conceal their artifice, and lead the 
ſenſes and paſſions of their hearers into a pleaſing and powerful 8 | 

It is chiefly poeſy and oratory that ire the practice of this kind of arbitrary 
method: They omit things eſſential which are not beautiful, they inſert little need- 
lefs circumſtances, and beautiful digreſſions, they invert times and actions, in order 
to place every thing in the moſt affecting light, and for this end in their — 
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neglect all logical forms; yet a acquaintance with the forms” of logic and 
9 method, is of admirable uſe —— who would attain theſe arts ay why 
tion, Hereby they will be able to range their own thoughts in ſuch a method and 
ſcheme, as to make a more large and comprehenſive ſurvey of their ſubje and de- 
ſign in all the parts of it; and by this means they will better judge what to chooſe 
and what to refuſe ; and how to dreſs and manage the whole ſcene before them, {6 
as to attain their own ends with greater glory and ſucceſs, 
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C HA NX II. 
The rules of method, general and particular. 


H E general requiſites of true method in the purſuit or communication of 
knowledge, may be all compriſed under the following heads. It muſt be 
1. Safe, 2. Plain and eaſy. Dittin. 4. Full or without defect. 5. Short 


3. 
or without ſuperfluity. 6, Proper to the ſubject and the deſign. 7. Connected. 


I. Rule, Among all the qualifications of a good method, there is none more ne- 
ceſſary and important than that it ſhould be ſafe and ſecure from error; and to this 
end theſe four particular or ſpecial directions ſhould be obſerved. | 

1. Uſe great care and circumſpection in laying the foundations of your diſcourſe, 
or your ſcheme of thoughts upon any ſubject. Thoſe propoſitions which are to ſtand 
as firſt principles, and on which the whole argument depends, muſt be viewed on. 
all ſides with utmoſt accuracy, leſt an error being admitted there, ſhould diffuſe it- 
ſelf through the whole _ See therefore that your general definitions or deſcrip- 
tions are as accurate as the nature of the thing will bear : See that your general 
diviſions and diſtributions be juſt and exact, according to the rules given in the 
firſt part of logic: See that your axioms be ſufficiently evident, ſo as to demand 
the aſſent: of thole that examine them with due attention. See that your firſt and 
more immediate conſequences from theſe principles be well drawn ; and take the 
ſame care of all other propoſitions that have a powerful and ſpreading influence 
through the ſeveral parts of your diſcourſe. 

For want of this care ſometimes a large treatiſe has been written by a long de- 
duction of conſequences from one or two doubtful principles, which principles have 
been effectually refuted in a few lines, and thus the whole treatiſe has been deſtroy- 
ed at once: So the largeſt and faireſt building ſinks and tumbles to the ground, if 
the foundations and corner-ſtones of it are feeble and inſufficient | 

2, It is a very adviſeable thing that, your primary and fundamental i 
be not only — and true, but they ſhould be made a little familiar to the mind 
by dwelling upon them before you proceed farther. By this means you will gain 
ſo full an acquaintance with them, that you may draw conſequences from them with 
much more freedom, with greater variety, brighter evidence, and with 'a firmer 
certainty, than if you have but a flight and ſudden view of them, * 

| 3. Av 
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3. As you proceed. In the comexion of your arguments, ſee that your ground be 
made firm in every ſtep. See that every link of your chaln of reaſoning be ſtrong 
and good: For if but one link be feeble and doubtful, the whole chain of argu- 
ments feels the weakneſs of it, and lies expoſed to every objector, and the original 
queſtion remains undeterminddt. E Rede 

4. Draw up all your propoſitions and arguments with ſo much caution, and ex- 
preſs your ideas with ſuch a juſt limitation as may preclude or anticipate any objec. 
tions, Yet remember this is only to be done as far as it is poſſible, without too 
much intangling the queſtion, or introducing complicated ideas, and obſcuring the 
ſenſe, But if ſuch a cautious and limited drefs of the queſtion ſhould render the 
ideas too much complicated, or the ſenſe obſcure, then it is better to keep the ar- 
gument more ſimple, clear and caſy to be underſtood, and afterwards mention the 
objections diſtin&ly in their full ſtrength, and give a diſtin& anſwer to them, 
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II. Rule. Let your method be plain and eaſy, fo that your hearers or readers, 
as well as yourſelf may run through it without embarraſſment, and may take a clear 
and comprehenſive view of the whole ſcheme. To this end the following particular 
directions will be uſeful. [NDS 

1. Begin always with thoſe things which are beſt known, and moſt obvious, 
whereby the mind may have no difficulty or fatigue, and proceed by regular and 
eaſy ſteps to things that are more difficult. And as far as poſlible let not the under. 
ſtanding, or the proof af any of our poſitions, depend on the poſitions that follow, 
but always on thoſe which go before. ſt is a matter of wonder that in fo knowing an 
age as this, there ſhould be ſo many perſons offering violence daily to this rule, by 
teaching the latin language by a grammar written in latin, which method ſeems to 
require N knowledge of an unknown tongue, in order to learn the firſt rudi- 
ments of it. | 

2. Do not affect exceſſive haſte in learning or teaching nor hurry at 
once into the midſt of it, leſt you be too ſoon involved in ſeveral new and ſtran 
ideas and propoſitions, which cannot be well underſtood without a longer and cloſer 
attention to thoſe which go before. Such ſort of ſpeed is but a waſte of time, and 
will conſtrain you to take many ways backward again, if you would arrive at a re- 
gular and complete knowledge of the ſubject. | 
3. Be not fond of crowding too many thoughts and reaſonings into one ſentence 


or paragraph, beyond the apprehenſion or capacity of your readers or hearers. 


There are ſome perſons of a good genius and a capacious mind, who write and 
ſpeak very obſcurely upon this account; they affect a long train of dependences, be- 
ore they come to a period; they imagine that they can never fill their page with too 
much ſenſe; but they little think how they bury their own beſt idea, in the crowd, 
and render them in a manner inviſible and uſeleſs to the greateſt part of mankind. 
Such men may be great ſcholars, yet they are but poor teachers, 4 
41 For the ſame reaſon avoid too many ſubdiviſions. Contrive your ſcheme of 
thoughts in ſuch a manner, as may finiſh your whole argument with as few inferior 
branchiogs as reaſon will admit; and let them be ſuch as are obvious and open to 
the underſtanding, that they may come within one fingle view of the mind. This 
will not only aſſiſt the underſtanding to receive, but it will aid the memory alſo to 
retain truth: whereas a diſcourſe cut out into a vaſt multitude of gradual ſubordi- 
nations has many inconveniencies in it; it gives pain to the mind and memory, in 
ſurveying and retaining the ſcheme of diſcourſe, and expoſes the unſkilful hearers 5 
mingle 
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mingle the ſuperior and inferior particulars together, it leads them into a chick 
4080 inſtead of open day. light, and places them in a labyrinth inſtead of a plain 
ht | | | i 
5 5. Give all diligence in your younger years, to obtian a clear and eaſy way of 
preſſing your conceptions, that your words, as faſt as you utter them, may ſtamp 
your own ideas exactly on the mind of the heater. This is a moſt happy talent for 
the d g of truth, and an excellent ſecurity againſt miſtakes and needleſs con- 
troverſies, | | 


III. Rule, Let your method be diſtin, and without the perplexing mixture of 
2 that ought to be kept ſeparate, and this will be eaſily practiſed by four 
directions. | 47 flak 2 
1. Do not bring unneceſſary heterogeneous “ matter in your diſcourſe on any 
ſubject: that is, don't mingle an argument on one ſubject with matters that relate 
entirely to another, but juſt ſo far as is neceſſary to give a clearer knowledge of the 
ſubject in hand. Examples in logic may be borrowed from any of the ſciences to il- 
luſtrate the rules : But long interpoſitions of natural philoſophy, of the imagination 
and paſſions, of agency of ſpirits united to bodies, Ic. break the thread of diſ- 
courſe, and perplexthe ſubject. | e's 

2, Let every complicated theme or idea be divided into its diſtin& ſingle parts, 
as far as the nature of the ſubject and your preſent deſign requires it. Though you 
muſt not abound in needleſs ſubdiviions yet ſomething of this work is very nece{- 
2 ag it is a good judgment alone can dictate how far to proceed in it, and 
when to ſtop. - | 

Com my ideas muſt be reduced to a ſimple form in order to underſtand them 
well, You may eaſily maſter that ſubject in all the parts of it, by a regular ſuc- 
ceſſion, which would confound the underſtanding to ſurvey them at once. So we 
come to the knowledge of a very perplexed diagram in geometry, or a compli- 
cated machine in mechanics, by having it parcelled out to us into its ſeveral parts 
and principles, according to this, and the . — rule of method. oth 

3. Call every idea, propoſition and argument to its proper claſs, and keep each 
part of the ſubject in its own place. Put thoſe things all together that belong to 
one part or property, one conſideration or view of your ſubject. This will pre- 
vent needleſs repetitions, and keep you from intermixing things which are different. 
We muſt maintain this diſtinction of things arid places if we would be ſafe from 
error, It is confuſion that leads vs into endleſs miſtakes, which naturally arife 
from a variety of ideas ill-joined, ſorted, or ill-difpoſed. It is one great uſe of 
method, that a multitude of thoughts and propoſitions may be fo diſtinctly ranged 
in their proper ſituations, that the mind may not be overwhelmed with a confufed 
attention to them all at once, nor be diſtracted with their variety, nor be tempred 
we or things which ought to be ſeparated, nor to digoin things which ſhould be 
united, Ho 
4. In the partition of your diſcourſe into diſtin& heads, take heed that your par- 
ticulars do not interfere with the general, nor with each other. Think it is not 
enough that you make uſe of diſtin&t expreſſions in each particular, but take care 
that the ideas be diſtin alſo, It is mere foolery to multiply diſtinct partirulars in 


treating of things,. where the difference of your particulars lies only in names and 


words. 
Things of one kind are called homogeneous, things of different kinds are called heterogeneous, 


* 
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IV. Rule. The method of treating a ſubje& ſhould be plenary or full, ſo that 
nothing may be wanting z nothing which is neceſſary or yg an ſhould be omitred. 

When you are called to explain a ſubject, do not paſs by, nor ſkip over any 
thing in it which is very difficult or obſcure. | 

When you enumerate the parts or the properties of any ſubject, do it in a com- 
plete and comprehenſive manner. 

When you are aſſerting or proving any truth, ſee that every doubtful or diſputa- 
ble part of the argument be well ſupported and confirmed. 

It you are to illuſtrate or argue a point of difficulty, be not too ſcanty of words, 
but rather become a little copious and diffuſive in your language: Set the truth be- 
fore the reader in ſeveral lights, turn the various ſides of it to view, in order to 
give a full idea and firm evidence of the propoſition. | 
When you are drawing up a narrative of any matter of fact, ſee that no impor- 
tant circumſtance be omitted. [7 1 IR + 
When you propoſe the ſolution of any difficulty, conſider all the various caſes 
wherein it can happen, and ſhew how they may be ſolved. 0 
In ſhort, let your enumerations, your diviſions, and diſtributions of things be ſo 
accurate, that no needful part or idea may be left out. . 

This fulneſs of method does not require that every thing ſhould be ſaid which can 
be ſaid upon any ſubject ; for this would make each ſingle ſcience endleſs : But you 
ſhould ſay every thing which is neceſſary to the deſign in view, and which has a direct 
tendency to this end ; always proportioning the amplitude of your matter, and the 
ſulneſs of your diſcourſe to your great deſign, to the length of your time, to the 
convenience, delight and profit of your hearers. 


V. Rule. As your method muſt be full without deficiency, ſo it muſt be ſhort, 
or without ſuperfluity. The fulneſs of a diſcourſe enlarges our knowledge, and the 
well-concerted brevity ſaves our time. In order to obſerve this rule, it will be 
enough to point out the chief of thoſe ſuperfluities or redundancies, which ſome 
perſons are guilty of in their diſcourſes, with a due caution againſt them. 

1. Avoid all needleſs repetitions of the ſame thing in different parts of your diſ- 
courſe, It muſt be confeſſed there are ſeveral caſes wherein a review of the ſame 
foregoing propoſition is needful to explain or prove ſeveral of the following poſitions; 
but let your method be fo contrived, as far as poſſible, that it may occaſion the feweſt 
rehearſals of the ſame thing; for it is not grateful to the hearers without evident 
neceſſity. . | 

2. Have a care of tedious prolixity, or drawing out any part of your diſcourſc 
to an unneceſſary and tireſome length. It is much more honourable for an inſtruc- 
tor, an orator, a pleader, or a preacher, that his hearers ſhould ſay, I was afraid hc 
would have done, than that they ſhould be tempted to ſhew ſigns of uneaſineſs, and 

long for the concluſion. 

Beſides, there is another inconvenience in it; when you affect to amplify on the 
former branches of a diſcourſe, you will often lay a neceſſity upon yourſelf of con- 
tracting the latter and moſt uſeful parts of it, and perhaps prevent yourſelf in the 
moſt important part of your deſign, Many a preacher has been guilty of this fault 
in former days, nor is 4 eſent age without ſome inſtances of this weakneſs. 

3. Do not multiply ex — where there is no difficulty, or darkneſs, or dan- 


ger of miſtake. Be not fond of tracing every word of your theme through all ” 
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grammatical, the logical and metaphyſical characters and relations of it, nor ſhew 
your critical learning in ſpreading abroad the various ſenſes of a word, and the va- 
rious origin of thoſe ſenſes, the etymology of terms, the ſynonymous and the paro- 
nymous or kindred names, &c. where the chief point of diſcourſe does not at all 
require it. You would laugh at a pedant, who profeſſing to explain the athanaſian 

creed, ſhould acquaint you, that Athanaſius is derived from a greek word, which 
ſignifies immortality, and that the ſame word d9avaviz ſignifies allo the herb tanſy. 

There are ſome perſons ſo fond of their learned diſtinctions, that they will ſhew 
their ſubtlety by diſtinguiſhing where there is no difforence : And the ſame filly affee- 
tation will introduce diſtinctions upon every occurrence, and bring three or four ne- 
gatives upon every ſubject of diſcourſe ; firſt co declare what it is not, and then what 
it is: whereas ſuch negatives ought never to be mentioned where there is no appa- 
rent danger or miſtake. How ridiculous would that writer be, who, if he were 
ſpeaking of the nicene creed, ſhould declare negatively, 1. That he did not mean 
the doctrine which the inhabitants of Nice believed, nor 2. A creed written by 
them, but 3. Poſitively a creed compoſed by ſeveral chriſtian biſhops met together 
in the city of Nice? The poſitive is ' ſufficient here, and the two negatives are 
impertinent. | 

4. Be not fond of proving thoſe things which need no proof, ſuch as ſelf-evident 
propoſitions and truths univerſally confeſſed, or ſuch as are entirely agreed to and 
granted by our opponents, It is this vain affectation of proving every thing that has 
led geometricians to form uſeleſs and intricate demonſtrations to ſupport ſome theo- 
rems, which are ſufficiently evident to the eye by inſpection, or to the mind by the 
firſt mention of them ; and it is the ſame humour that reigns ſometimes in the pul- 
pit, and ſpends half the ſermon in proving ſome general truth which is never diſ- 
puted or doubted, and thereby robs the auditory of more uſeful entertainment. 

5. As there are ſome things ſo evidently true, that they want no proof, ſo there 
are others ſo evidently falſe that they want no refutation. It is mere trifling, and a 
waſte of our precious moments, to invent and raiſe ſuch objections as no man would 
ever make in earneſt, and that merely for the ſake of anſwering and ſolving them: 
This breaks in-notoriouſly upon the due brevity of method. | 

6. Avoid in general all learned forms, all trappings of art, and ceremonies of the 
ſchools, where there- is no-need of 'them. Ir is reported concerning the late Czar of 
Myſeovy, that when he firſt acquainted himſelf with mathematical learning, he prac- 
tiſed all the rules of circumvallation and contravallation, at the ſiege of a town in 
Livonia ;, and by the length of thoſe: formalities he loſt the opportunity of taking the 
town, 

7. Do not ſuffer every occaſional and incidental thought to carry you away into a 
long parentheſis, and * to ſtretch out your diſcourſe, and divert you from the 
point in hand. In the purſuit of your ſubject, if any uſeful thought occur which be- 
longs to ſome other theme, note it down for the ſake of your memory on ſome other 
paper, and lay it by in reſerve for its proper place and ſeaſon: but let it not incor- 
porate itſelf with your preſent theme, nor draw off your mind from your main buſi- 
neſs, though it ſhould be ever ſo inviting. A man, who walks directly but ſlowly to- 
wards his journey's end, will arrive thither much ſooner than his neighbour, who 
runs into every crooked turning which he meets, and wanders aſide to gaze at every 
thing that ſteikes his eyes by the way, or to gather every gaudy flower that grows 
by the ſide of the road. | | 

You, vd uy i — No 
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To ſum up all : There is an happy medium to be obſerved in our method, fo that 
tbe brevity. may not render the ſenſe obſcure, nor the argument feeble, nor our 
knowledge merely ſuperficial : And on the other hand, that the fulneſs and copiouſ. 
neſs of our method may not waſte the time, tire the learner, or fill the mind with 
trifles and impertinencies. | 
The copious and the contracted way of writing have each their peculiar advanta- 
ges. There is a proper uſe to be made of Jarge paraphraſes, and full, particular, 
and diffuſive explications and arguments z theſe are fitteſt for thoſe who deſign to 
be acquainted thoroughly with every part of the ſubject. There is alſo a uſe of ſhor- 
ter hints, abſtracts and compendiums to inſtruct thoſe who ſeek only a flight and 
general knowledge, as well as to refreſh the memory of thoſe who have Jearned the 
— already, and gone through a larger ſcheme. But it is a groſs abuſe of theſe 
various methods of inſtruction, when a perſon has read a mere compend or epitome 
of any ſcience, and he vainly imagines that be underſtands the whole ſcience. 80 
one boy may become a philoſopher by reading over the mere dry definitions and di- 
viſions of Scbeibler's compendium of peripateticiſm.: So another may boaſt that he un- 
derſtands anatomy, becauſe be has ſeen a ſkeleton 3 and a third profeſs himſelf a 
learned divine, when he can repeat the apoſtles creed. | 


VI. Rule. Take care that your method be proper to the ſubject in hand, proper 
to your preſent deſign, as well as proper to the age and place wherein you dwell. 

1. Let your method be proper to the ſubject. All ſciences myſt not be learned 
or taught in one method, Morality and theology, metaphyſics and logic, will 
not be eaſily and happily reduced to a ſttiẽt mathematical method: Thoſe who have 

tried have found much iaconvenience therein. 

Some things have more need to he explained than to be proved; as axioms or 
ſelf evident propoſitions ; and indeed all the firſt great principles, the chief and molt 
important doctrines both of natural and revealed religion; for when the ſenſe of 
them is clearly explained, they appear ſo evident in the light of nature or ſcripture, 
that they want no other proof. There are other things that ſtand in need of proof, 

as well as explication, as many mathematical theorems, and ſeveral deep controver- 
fies in morality and diyinity. There are yet other ſorts of ſubjects which want ra- 
ther to be warmly impreſſed upon the mind by fervent exhortations, and ſtand in 
more need of this than they do either of proof or explication : ſuch are the moſt ge- 
neral, plain and obvious duties of piety towards God, and love towards men, with 
a government of all our inclinations and paſſions, Now theſe ſeveral ſubjects ought to 
be treated in adifferent manner and method, | 

Again, There are ſome ſubjects in the ſame treatiſe which are more uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary than others, and ſome parts of a ſubject which are eminently and chiefly de- 

ſigned by a writer or ſpeaker : True method will teach us to dwell longer upon theſe 
themes, and to lay out more thought and language upon them; whereas the ſame 
art of method will teach us to cut ſhort thoſe things which are uſed only to introduce 
our main ſubject, and to ſtand as a ſcaffolding merely to aid the ſtructure of our dil 
courſe. It will teach us alſo to content ourſelves with brief hints of thoſe matte" 
which are merely occaſional and incidental. 

2. Your method muſt be adjuſted by your deſign; for if you treat of the ſame 
ſubject with two different views and deſigns, you will find it neceſſary to uſe different 

methods, Suppoſe the doctrine of the ſacred trinity were your theme, and you wele 
to read a lecture to young ſtudents on that ſubje&, or if you deſigned a e 
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the ovarian of learned men, would purſue a very different method from that 
which 1 0 8 905 r tb r&golare à practical diſcourſe, or a ſermon to inſtruct vul- 

gar chfiſt ians in 4 in the — or pfovement of this doctrine, and awaken them 


to the duties whi are derived We. 

ort, we muſt not Birſt lay down certain and preciſe rules of method, and re- 
dhe to confine the tnatter we d of to that particular form and order of topics z 
but we muſt well conſider and ſtudy the 2 ject rer our diſcourſe thoroughly, and 
take a 1 ſurvey of dur preſent dete n, and theſe will give ſufficient hints of the 
particular form and ord? Which we ald handle it, provided that we are mode 
rately ſkilled in the general laws of method and order. 

Yer let it be 050 here, that neither the ſubject, nor matter of a diſcourſe, nor 
the particular deſign of it, can fo preciſely determine the method, as to leave no 
rogfo for liberty an vatiety. The vety fame theme may be handled; and that alſo 
with the ame 1 in ſeveral different methods, among which it is hard to ſay 
which is the be writing a ſyſtem of divinity, ſome begin with the ſcriptures, 
and thence ded ute all other docttines and duties. Some begin with the being of 
God and Low tributes, ſo fr as he is known by the light of nature, and then pro- 
ceed to t 90 o&rines of revelation. Some diftinguiſh he whole few wor into the cre- 
denda and da, t. that i is, things to be bell owl and things to be done. Some 
hink it beſt to explain the whole chriſtian religion by an hiſtorical detail of all the 
iſcoyeries which God has made of himſelf to y this lower world, beginning at the 
creation in t firſt chapter of Cg, and fo proceeding onward according to the 
narrative of the old and new teſtament. And there are others that endeavour to in- 
clude the Whole of Xo under theſe four heads, that is to fay, the apoſtles creed, 
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the Lord's pra) er, e ten commandments, and the two ſacraments z though I can- 
not but * — this is t ns nav pe of any. The ſame variety may be allowed in 
treating ol other ſubj Jer fe ry treatiſe of logic is an inftance of it, whoſe method 
differs very conſiderably el 100 others which I have ſeen, as they differ alſo great - 
ly from one another, 15 5 ſeveral of them are confeſſed to be well written. 

3. Though a j juſt \ view of vitt ſubject and our defign may dictate proper rules of 
natural met = yet there muſt be bo little Henkes at leaſt ef gs the cuſtom 
of the age wherein we dwell, and to the humoùt and genius of our readers or hear- 
ers, which if we vtterly reject and diſdain, out performances will fail of deſired ſuc- 
ceſs, even though we may 8 followed the j rules of method. I will mention 
but this one e In the former cehtu i was frequent with learned men to di- 
vide their theme of  fovjett into a great 5 * of co-ordinare members or 

aboy add 7 in the fot of ! d diſtinction, and indulged numerous 
l. of fübordination. 10581 t pr, * Z "Jo hot to abatidon the rules of juſt 
method and divifion, in order to rt with e modiſh writers in our age who 
have renounced them, yet it is ow to pay ſo much reſpect to the cuſtom of the 
age, as to uſe theſe forms of diellon with due moderation, and not affect to multi- 
ply them in ſuch a manner as to give an early and needleſs diſguſt to the generality of 
our preſent readers. The ſame may be ſaid concerning various other methods of 
New y in the affairs of learning as well as the affairs of life, wherein we muſt in- 
ulge a little to cuſtom: And yet we muſt by no means ſuffer ourſelves fo far to be 
poſed upon and governed by it, as to neglect thoſe rules of method which are ne- 
= for the ſafe, eaſy and compleat enquiry into truth, or the ready and effectual 

communication of it to others. 
A 22 VII. Rule. 
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VII. Rule. The laſt requiſite of method is, that the parts of a diſcourſe ſhould 
be well connected; and thei: three ſhort directions will ſuffice for this purpoſe, 

1. Keep your main end and deſign ever in view, and let all the parts of your diſ. 
courſe have a tendency toward it, and as far as poſſible. make that tendency viſible 
all the way: Otherwiſe the readers or hearers wil have reaſon: to wonder for what 
end this or that particular was introduced, 1 8 
2. Let the mutual relation and dependence of the ſeveral branches of your dif. 
courſe be ſo juſt and evident, that every part may naturally lead onward to the next, 
without any huge chaſms or breaks which interrupt and deform the ſcheme. The 
connexion of truths ſhould ariſe and appear in their ſucceſſive ranks and order, as the 
ſeveral parts of a fine proſpect aſcend juſt behind each other, in their natural and re- 
gular — ok and diſtances, and invite the eye to climb onward with conſtant plea- 
ſure till it reach the ſky. Whatſoever horrid beauty a precipice or a cataract may 
add to the proſpect of a country, yet ſuch fort of hideous and abrupt appearances in 
a ſcene of reaſoning are real blemiſhes and not beauties, When the reader is paſ- 
ing over ſuch a treatiſe, he often finds a wide vacancy, and makes an uneaſy ſtop, 
and knows not how to tranſport his thoughts over to the next particular, for want of 
ſome clue or connecting idea to lay hold of. ; | 
3. Acquaint yourſelt with all the proper and decent forms of tranſition from one 
part of a diſcourſe to another, and practiſe them as occaſion offers. Where the 
ideas, propoſitions and arguments, are happily diſpoſed, and well connected, the 
truth indeed is ſecure ; but it renders the diſcourſe much more agreeable, when pro- 
per and graceful expreſſion joins the parts of it together in ſo entertaining a manner, 
that the reader knows not how to leave off till he hath arrived at the end. 

Theſe are the. general and moſt important rules of true method: and though 
they belong chiefly to the communication of knowledge, yet an early and thorough 
acquaintance with them will be of conſiderable uſe toward the purſuit and attain- 
ment of it. 

Thoſe perſons who have never any occaſion to communicate knowledge by writing 
pr by public diſcourſes, may alſo with great advantage peruſe theſe rules of method, 
that they may learn to judge with juſtice and accuracy concerning the performance 
of others. And beſides, a good acquaintance with method, will greatly aſſiſt every 
pne in ranging, diſpoſing and managing all human affairs. 25 

The particular means or methods for a farther improvement of the underſtanding 
are very various, ſuch as, meditation, reading, converſing, diſputing by ſpeech or 
by writing, queſtion and anſwer, &c. And in each of theſe practices ſome ſpecial 
forms may be obſerved, and ſpecial rules may be given to facilitate and ſecure our en- 
quiries after truth : But this would require a little volume by itſelf, and a treatiſe of 
logic has always been eſteemed ſufficiently complete without it. 
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]: the laſt page of the treatiſe of logic, which I publiſhed many ears ago, it 


is obſerved that there are ſeveral other things which might aſlift the cultivation 
of the mind and its improvement in knowledge, which are not uſually repre- 
ſented among the principles or precepts of that art or ſcience. Theſe are the ſub- 
jects which compoſe this book; theſe are the ſentiments and rules, many of which 
I had then in view, and which I now venture into public light. | 

The preſent treatiſe, if ir may afſume the honour of that name, is made up of a 
variety of remarks and directions for the improvement of the mind in uſeful know- 
ledge. It was collected from the obſervations which I had made on my own ſtudies, 
and on the temper and ſentiments, the humour and conduct of other men in their 
purſuit of learning, or in the affairs of life ; and it has been conſiderably aſſiſted by 
occaſional collections in the courſe of my reading, from many authors and on dif- 
ferent ſubjects. I confeſs in far the greateſt part I ſtand bound to anſwer for the 
weakneſſes or defects that will be found in theſe papers, not being able to point to 
other writers, whence the twentieth part of them is derived. | | 

The work was compoſed at different times and by ſlow degrees. Now and then 
indeed it ſpread itſelf into branches and leaves like a plant in April, and advanced 
ſeven or eight pages in a week; and ſometimes it lay by without growth, like a ve- 
getable in the winter, and did not increaſe half fo much in the revolution of a year. 

As theſe thoughts occurred to me in reading or meditation, or in my notices of the 
various appearances of things among mankind, they were thrown under thoſe heads 
which make the preſent titles of the chapters, and were by degrees reduced to ſome- 
thing like a method, ſuch as the ſubject would admit. | 

On theſe accounts it is not to be expected that the ſame accurate order ſhould be 
obſerved either in the whole book, or in the particular chapters thereof, which is ne- 
ceſſary in the ſyſtem of any ſcience, whoſe ſcheme is projected at once. A book 
which has been twenty years a writing may be indulged in ſome variety of ſtyle and 
manner, though I hope there will not be found any great difference of ſentiment 
for wherein I had improved in later years beyond what I had firſt written, a few 
daſhes and alterations have corrected the miſtakes: And if the candour of the rea- 
der will but allow what is defective in one place to be ſupplied by additions from ano- 
ther, I hope there will be found a ſufficient reconciliation of what might ſeem at firſt 
to be ſcarce conſiſtent. | 

The language and dreſs of theſe ſentiments is ſuch as the preſent temper of mind 
dictated, whether it were grave or pleaſant, ſevere or ſmiling. If there has been 
any thing expreſſed with too much ſeverity, I ſuſpect it will be found to fall upon 
thoſe ſneering or daring writers of the age againſt religion and againſt the chriſtian 
ſcheme, who ſeem to have left reaſon or decency or both behind them in ſome of 
their writings. | | 

The ſame apology of the length of years in compoſing this book, may ſerve alſo 
to excuſe a repetition of the ſame ſentiments which may happen to be found in dif- 
ferent places without the author's deſign 3 but in other pages it was intended, fo — 
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thoſe rules for che conduct of the underſtanding which are moſt neceſſary, ſhould be ſet 
in ſeveral lights, that they might with more frequency and more force impreſs the ſoul. 
I ſhall be ſufficiently ſatisfied with the good humour and lenity of my readers, if they 
will pleaſe to regard theſe papers as parcels of imperfect ſketches, which were deſigned 
by a ſudden pencil, and in a thouſand leifure moments, to be one day collected into 
landſkips of ſome little proſpects in the regions of learning. and in the world of common 
life, pointing out the faireſt and moſt fruitful ſpots, as well as the rocks and wilderneſſes 
and faithleſs moraſſes of the country. But I feel age advancing upon me, and my health 
is inſufficient to perfect what I had deſigned, to increaſe and amplify theſe remarks, to 
confirm and improve theſe rules, and to illuminate the ſeveral- pages with a richer and 
more beautiful variety of examples. The ſubject is almoſt endleſs, and new writers in 
the preſent and in following ages may till find ſufficient follies, weakneſſes and dangers 
among mankind to be repreſented in ſuch a manner as to guard youth againſt them, 
Theſe hints, ſuch as they are, I hope may be rendered ſome way uſeful to perſons 
in younger years, who will favour them with a peruſal, and who would ſeek the cul. 
tivation of their own underſtandings in the early days of life. Perhaps they may 
find ſomething here which may waken a latent genius, and direct the ſtudies of a 
-willing mind. Perhaps it may point out to a ſtudent now and then, what may em- 
ploy the moſt uſeful labours of his thoughts, and accelerate his diligence in the moſt 
momentous enquiries. Perhaps a ſprightly youth may here meet with ſomething to 
guard or warn him againſt midlakes and withhold him at other times from thoſe pur- 
ſuits which are like to be fruitleſs and diſappointing. . 
Let it be obſerved alſo that in our age ſeveral of the ladies purſue ſcience with ſuc- 
ceſs z and others of them are deſirous of improving their reaſon even in common af- 
fairs of life, as well as the men : Yet the characters which are here drawn occaſionally 
are almoſt univerſally applied to one ſex ; but if any of the other ſhall find a charac- 
ter which ſuits them, they may by a ſmall change of the termination apply and 
aſſume it to themſelves, and accept the inſtruction, the admonition or the applauſe 
Which is deſigned in it. | | | 
There is yet another thing which it is neceſſary my reader ſhould be informed of; 
but whether he will call it fortunate or unhappy, I know not. It is ſufficiently evi- 
dent that the book conſiſts of two parts: The firſt lays down remarks and rules how 
we may attain uſeful knowledge ourſelves ; and the ſecond, how we may beſt com- 
municate it to others. Theſe were both deſigned to be printed in this volume : But 
a manuſcript which hath been near twenty years in hand, may be eaſily ſuppoſed to 
allow of ſuch difference in the hand-writing, ſo many lines altered, ſo many things 
interlined, and ſo many paragraphs and pages here and there inſerted, that it was 
not eaſy to compute the number of ſheets that it would make in print: And it now 
appears that the remarks and rules about the communication of knowledge being 
excluded here, they muſt be left to another volume; wherein will be contained 
various obſervations relating to methods of inſtruction, the ſtyle and manner of: it, the 
way of convincing other perſons, of guarding youth againſt prejudices, of treating 
and managing the prejudices of men, of the uſe and abuſe of authority, of education 
and of the various things in which children and youth ſhould be inſtructed, of their 
proper buſineſs and diverſions, and of the degrees of liberty and reſtraint therein, &c. 
Of all which I had once deſigned a more compleat treatife ; but my years ad- 
vancing I now deſpair to finiſh it. | 
The eſſays or chapters on theſe ſubjects being already written, if I am favoured 
with a tolerable degree of health, will be put to the preſs, when the favourable 
acceptance of this firſt part ſhall give ſufficient encouragement to proceed, - "x 
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Directions for the attainment of uſeful knowledge, 
INTROSUETCTION. 


O man is obliged to learn and know every thing ; this can neither be ſought or 
required, for it is utterly impoſſible : Yet all perſons are under ſome obliga- 
tion to improve their own underſtanding, otherwiſe it will be a barren deſert, or a 
foreſt overgrown with weeds and brambles. Univerſal ignorance or infinite errors 
will overſpread the mind, which is utterly neglected and lies without any cultivation, 

Skill in the ſciences is indeed the buſineſs and profeſſion but of a ſmall part of 
mankind: But there are many others placed in ſuch an exalted rank in the world, 
as allows them much leiſure and large opportunities to cultivate their reaſon, and to 


- beautify and enrich their minds with various knowledge. Even the lower orders of 


men have particular callings in life, wherein they ought to acquire a juſt degree of 
{kill, and this is not to be done well without thinking and reaſoning about them. 
The common duties and benefits of ſociety, which belong to every man living, as 


we are ſocial creatures, and even our native and neceſſary relations to a family, a 


neighbourhood, or a government, oblige all perſons whatſoever to uſe their reaſon- 
ing powers upon a thouſand occaſions; every hour of life calls for ſome regular 
exerciſe of our judgment as to times and things, perſons and actions; without a 
prudent and diſcreet determination in matters before us, we ſhall be plunged into 
perpetual errors in our conduct. Now that which ſhould always be practiſed, muſt 
at lome time be learnt, . | 

Beſides, every ſon and daughter of Adam has a moſt important concern in the af- 
fairs of a life to come, and therefore it is a matter of the higheſt moment for every one 

Vor. V. B b to 
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to underſtand, to judge, and. to reaſon right abod: the things of religion, It is in 
vain for any to ſay, we have no leiſure or time ſor it. The daily intervals of time 
and vacancies from neceſſary labour, together with the one day in ſeven in the chriſ- 
tian world, allows ſufficient time for this, if men would but apply themſelves to ir 
with half ſo much zeal and diligence as they do to the trifles and amuſements of this 
life; and it would turn to infinitely better account. 

Thus it appears to be the neceſſary duty and the intereſt of every perſon living to 
improve his underſtanding, to inform his judgment, to treaſure up uſeful knowledge, 
and to acquire the ſkill of good reaſoning as far as his ſtation, capacity and circum- 
ſtances furniſh him with proper means for it. Our miſtakes in judgment may plunge 
us into much folly and guilt in practice. By acting without thought or reaſon, we 
diſhonour the God that made us reaſonable creatures, we often become injurious to 
our neighbours, kindred or friends, and we bring fin and miſery upon ourſelves : 
For we are accountable to God our judge for every part of our irregular and miſ- 
_ where he hath given us ſufficient advantages to guard againſt thoſe 
- miſtakes. h 

It is the deſign of logic to give this improvement to the mind, and to teach us 
the right uſe of reaſon in the acquirement and communication of all uſeful know. 
ledge: Though the greateſt part of writers on that ſubje& have turned it into a com- 
poſition of hard words, trifles and ſubtilties for the mere uſe of the ſchools, and that 
only to amuſe the minds and the ears of men with empty ſounds, which flatter their 
vanity, and puff up their pride with a pompous and glittering ſhew of falſe learning ; 
and thus they have perverted the great and valuable deſign of that ſcience. 

A few modern writers have endeavoured to recover the honour of logic, ſince 
that excellent author of the art of thinking led the way: Among the reſt I have 
preſumed to make an attempt of the ſame kind, in a treatiſe publiſhed ſeveral years 
ago, wherein it was my conſtant aim to aſſiſt the reaſoning powers of every rank 
and order of men, as well as to keep an eye to the beſt intereſt of the ſchools and the 
candidates of true learning. There I have endeavoured to ſhew the miſtakes we are 
expoſed to in our conception, judgment and reaſoning; and pointed to the various 
ſprings of them. I have alſo laid down many general and particular rules how to 
eſcape error, and attain truth in matters of the civil and religious life, as well as in 
the ſciences, ; | : 2 

But there are ſeveral other obſervations very pertinent to this purpoſe, which have 
not fallen ſo directly under any of thoſe hꝛads of diſcourſe, or at leaſt they would 
have ſwelled that treatiſe to an improper ſize; and therefore I have made a diſtinct in 
collection of them here out of various authors, as well as from my own obſervation, m 
and ſet them down under the following heads. 

The learned world who has done ſo much unmerited honour to that logical trea- 
tiſe, as to receive it into our flouriſhing univerſities, may poſſibly ad mit this as 2 
ſecond part or ſupplement to that treatiſe, And 1 may venture to perſuade myſelf, 
that if the common and the buſy ranks of mankind, as well as the ſcholar and the 
gentleman, would but tranſcribe ſuch rules into their underſtanding, and practiſe 
them upon all occaſions, there would be much more truth and knowledge found 
among men; and it is reaſonable to hope that juſtice, virtue and goodneſs would 
attend as the happy conſequents. 
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CHAPTER 
General rules for the improvement of knowledge *, 


I. Rule, EE P LY poſſeſs your mind with the vaſt importance of a good judg- 
ment, and the rich and ineſtimable advantage of right reaſoning, Re- 
view the inſtances of your own miſconduct in life; think ſeriouſly with yourſelves 
how many follies and ſorrows you had eſcaped, and how much guilt and miſery you 
had prevented, if from your early years you had but taken due pains to judge aright 
concerning perſons, times and things. This will awaken you with lively vigour to 
addreſs yourſelves to the work of improving your reaſoning powers, and ſeizing 
every oppartunity and advantage for that end, | 
II. Rule. Conſider the weakneſſes, frailties and miſtakes of human nature in ge- 
neral, which ariſe from the very conſtitution of a ſoul united to an animal body, and 
ſubjected to many inconveniences thereby. Conſider the many additional weak- 
neſſes, miſtakes and frailties which are derived from our original apoſtaſy and fall 
from a ſtate of innocence ; how much our powers of underſtanding are yet more 
darkened, enfeebled, and impoſed upon by our ſenſes, our fancies, and our unruly 
paſſions, Cc. Conſider the depth and difficulty of many truths, and the flattering 
appearances of falſhood, whence ariſes an infinite variety of dangers to which we 
are expoſed in our judgment of things. Read with greedineſs thoſe authors that 
treat of the doctrine of prejudices, prepoſſeſſions and ſprings of error, on purpoſe 
to make your foul watchful on all ſides, that it ſuffer itſelf as far as poſſible to be 
impoſed upon by none of them, See more on this ſubject, Logic Part II. Chap. 3. 
and Part III. Chap. 3. 

III. Rule. A flight view of things ſo momentous is not ſufficient. You ſhould 
therefore contrive and praCtiſe ſome proper methods to acquaint yourſelf with your 
own ignorance, and to impreſs your mind with a deep and painful ſenſe of the low 
and imperfect degrees of your preſent knowledge, that you may be incited with la- 
bour and activity to purſue after greater meaſures, Among others you may find 
ſome ſuch methods as theſe ſucceſsful. | | 

1. Take a wide ſurvey now and then of the vaſt and unlimited regions of learn- 
ing. Let your meditations run over the names of all the ſciences, with their nu- 
merous branchings, and innumerable particular themes of knowledge; and then 
reflect how few of them you are acquainted with in any tolerable degree. The 
molt learned of mortals will never find occaſion to act over again what is fabled of 
Alexander the great, that when he had conquered what was called the eaſtern world, 
he wept for want of more worlds to conquer, The worlds of ſcience are immenſe 
and endleſs, 

2. Think what a numberleſs variety of queſtions and difficulties there are belong- 
ing even to that particular ſcience, in which you have made the greateſt progres, 
| Bb2' : an 


Though the moſt of theſe following rules are chiefly addreſſed to thoſe whom their fortune or their ſta- 
tion requice to addict themſelves to the peculiar improvement of their minds in greater degrees of know- 
ae yet every one who has leiſure and opportunity to be acquainted with ſuch writings as theſe may 
find ſomething among them for their own uſe, 
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and how few of them there are in which you have arrived at a final and undoubted 

| certainty z excepting only thoſe queſtions in the pure and ſimple mathematics, whoſe 

theorems are demonſtrable and leave ſcarce any doubt; and yet even in the purſuit 
| of ſome few of theſe, mankind have been ſtrangely bewildered, 

3. Spend a few thoughts ſometimes on the puzzling enquiries concerning vacuums 

and atoms, the doctrine of infinites, indiviſibles and incommenſurables in geometry, 

| wherein there appear ſome inſolvable difficulties: Do this on purpoſe to give you a 

. more ſenſible impreſſion of the poverty of your underſtanding, and the imperfection 

. of your knowledge. This will teach you what a vain thing it is to fancy that you | 

know all things, and will inſtru& you to think modeſtly of your preſent attainments, 

when every duſt of the earth, and every inch of empty ſpace ſurmounts your un- 

derſtanding and triumphs over your preſumption, Aribmo had been bred up to ac- 

counts all his life, and thought himſelf a complete maſter of numbers. But when 

he was puſhed hard to give the ſquare root of the number 2, he try'd at it, and la- 

boured long in milleſimal fractions, till he confeſſed there was no end of the enquiry ; 

and yet he learned ſo much modeſty by this perplexing queſtion, that he was afraid 


to ſay, It was an impoſſible thing. It is ſome good degree of improvement when 
we are afraid to be poſitive. | EI 


4. Read the accounts of thoſe vaſt treaſures of knowledge which ſome of the 

dead have poſſeſſed, and ſome of the living do poſſeſs. Read and be aſtoniſhed at 

the almoſt incredible advances which have been made in ſcience. Acquaint your. 

ſelves with ſome perſons of great learning, that by converſe among them, and com. 

| paring yourſelf with them, you may acquire a mean opinion of your own attain- 

| | ments, and may thereby be animated with new zeal, to equal them as far as pol- 

F ſible, or to exceed; thus let your diligence be quickned by a generous and lau- 

dable emulation. If Vanillus had never met with Scitorio and Pohdes, he had never 

imagined himſelf a mere novice in philoſophy, nor ever ſet himſelf to ſtudy in 
good earneſt. | | 

Remember this, that if upon ſome few ſuperficial acquirements you value, exalt 
and ſwell yourſelf as though you were a man of learning already, you are thereby 
building a moſt unpaſſable barrier againſt all improvement ; you will lie down and 
indulge idleneſs, and reſt yourſelf contented in the midſt of deep and ſhameful ig- 
norance, Multi ad ſcientiam perveniſſent ſi ſe illuc perveniſſe non putaſſent. 

IV. Rule. Preſume not too much upon a bright genius, a ready wit, and good 
parts, for this without labour and ſtudy will never make a man of knowledge and 
wiſdom. This has been an unhappy temptation to perſons of a vigorous and gay 
fancy to deſpiſe learning and ſtudy. They have been acknowledged to ſhine in an 
aſſembly,” and ſparkle in diſcourſe on common topics, and thence they took it into 
their heads to abandon reading and labour, and grew old in ignorance ; but when 
they had loſt the vivacities of animal nature and youth, they became ſtupid and ſot- 
tiſn even to contempt and ridicule, Lucidas and Scintillo are young men of this 
ſtamp: They ſhine in converſation, they ſpread their native riches before the igno- 
rant; they pride themſelves in their own lively images of fancy, and imagine them- 
ſelves wiſe and learned ; but they had beſt avoid the preſence of the Acilful, and the 
reſt of reaſoning ; and I would adviſe them once a day to think forward a little, 
what a contemptible figure they will make in age. 

The witty men ſometimes have ſenſe enough to know their own foible, and there- 
fore they craftily ſhun the attacks of argument, or boldly pretend to deſpiſe and re- 

nounce 
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nounce them, becauſe they are conſcious of their own ignorance, and inwardly confeſs 
their want of acquaintance with the ſkill of reaſoning. 

V. Rule. As you are not to fancy yourſelf a learned man becauſe you are bleſſed 
with a ready wit, ſo neither muſt you imagine that large and laborious reading and 
a ſtrong memory can denominate you truly wiſe, | | 

What that excellent . critic has determined when he decided the queſtion, whe- 
ther wit or ſtudy makes the beſt poet, may well be applied to every ſort of 
learning.— | | | 


Ego nec ſtudium fine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid profit” video ingenium : alterius fic 
Altera poſcit opem res, & conjurat amice. 
oy 8 Hor. de Art. Poet. 


Thus made Engliſh: 


Concerning poets there has been conteſt, 

Whether they're made by art, or nature beſt : 
But if I may preſume in this affair, 

Among the reſt my judgment to declare, 

No art without a genius will avail, 

And parts without the help of art will fail : 

But both ingredients jointly muſt unite, 

Or verſe will never ſhine with a tranſcendent light. 


Tr is meditation and ſtudious thought, it is the exerciſe of your own reaſon and 
judgment upon all you read, that gives good ſenſe even to the beſt genius, and af- 
fords your underſtanding the trueſt improvement. A boy of a ſtrong memory may 
repeat a whole book of Euclid, yet be no geometrician; for he may not be able 
perhaps to demonſtrate one ſingle theorem. Memorino has learnt half the bible by 
heart, and is become a living concordance and a ſpeaking index to theological folios, 
and yet he underſtands little of divinity. 
A well-furniſhed library and a capacious memory, are indeed of ſingular uſe to- 
ward the improvement of the mind ; but if all your learning be nothing elſe but a 
mere amaſſment of what others have written, without a due penetration into their 
meaning, and without a judicious choice and determination of your own ſentiments, 
do not fee what title your Head has to true learning above your ſhelves. Though 
you have read philoſophy and theology, morals and metaphyſics in abundance, and 
every other art and ſcience, yet if your memory is the only faculty imployed, with 
the neglect of your reaſoning powers, you can juſtly claim no higher character but 
that of a good hiſtorian of the ſciences. 

Here note, many of the foregoing advices are more peculiarly re for thoſe 
who are conceited of their abilities, and are ready to entertain a high opinion of 
themſelves. But a modeſt humble youth of a good genius, ſhould not ſuffer himſelf 
to be diſcouraged by any of theſe conſiderations. They are deſigned only as a ſpur 
to diligence, and a guard againſt vanity and pride. 

VI. Rule. Be not fo weak as to imagine that a life of learning is a life of lazineſs 
and caſe ; Dare not give up yourſelf to any of the learned profeſſions unleſs you 


are 
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are reſolved to labour hard at ſtudy, and can make it your delight and the joy of 
your life, according to the motto of our late lord chancellor King. 


Labor ipſe voluptas. 


It is no idle thing to be a ſcholar indeed. A man much addicted to luxury and 
pleaſure, recreation and paſtime, ſhould never pretend to devote himſelf entirely to 
the ſciences, unleſs his ſoul be ſo reformed and refined that he can taſte all theſe en- 
tertainments eminently in his cloſet, among his books and papers. Sobrino is a tem- 
perate man and a philoſopher, and he feeds upon partridge and pheaſant, veniſon 
and ragoitts, and every delicacy, in à growing underſtanding and a ſerene and 
healthy ſoul, though he dines on a diſh of ſprouts or turnips. Languinos loved his 
eaſe, and therefore choſe to be brought up a ſcholar ; he had much indolence in 
his temper, and as he never cared for ſtudy, he falls under univerſal contempt in his 
profeſſion, becauſe he has nothing but the gown and the name. 

VII. Let the hope of new diſcoveries, as well as the ſatisfaction and pleaſure 


of known truths, animate your daily induſtry, Don't think learning in general is 


arrived at its perfection, or that the knowledge of any particular ſubject in any ſcience 
cannot be improved, merely becauſe it has lain five hundred or a thouſand years 
without improvement. The preſent age, by the bleſſing of God on the ingenuity 
and diligence of men, has brought to light ſuch truths in natural philoſophy, and 
ſuch diſcoveries in the heavens and the earth, as ſeemed to be beyond the reach of 
man. But may there not be Sir Iſaac Newtons in every fcience ? You ſhould never 
deſpair therefore of finding out that which has never yet been found, unleſs you ſee 
ſomething in the nature of it which renders it unſearchable and above the reach of 
our faculties. | | 

Nor ſhould a ſtudent in divinity imagine that our age is arrived at a full under- 
ſtanding of every thing which can be known by the {criptures. Every age ſince 
the reformation hath thrown ſome futther light on difficult texts and paragraphs of 
the bible, which have been long obſcured by the early riſe of antichriſt: And ſince 
there are at preſent many difficulties, and darkneſſes hanging about certain truths 
of the chriſtian religion, and ſince ſeveral of theſe relate to important doctrines, 
ſuch as the origin of ſin, the fall of Adam, the perſon of Cbriſ, the bleſſed trinity, 
and the decrees of God, Sc. which do ſtill embarraſs the minds of honeſt and en- 

uiring readers, and which make work for noiſy controverſy ; it is certain there are 
everal things in the bible yet unknown and not ſufficiently explained, and it is cer- 
tain that there is ſome way to ſolve theſe difficulties and to reconcile theſe ſeeming 
contradictions. And why may not a ſincere ſearcher of truth in the preſent age, 
by labour, diligence, ſtudy and prayer, with the beſt uſe of his reaſoning powers, 
find out the proper ſolution of thoſe knots and perplexities which have hitherto been 
unſolved, and which have afforded matter for angry quarrelling? Happy is every 
man who ſhall be favoured of heaven, to give a helping hand towards the introduc- 
tion of the bleſſed age of light and love. 

VIII. Do not hover always on the ſurface of things, nor take up ſuddenly with 
mere appearances but penetrate into the depth of matters, as far as your time and 
circumſtances allow, eſbecially in thoſe things which relate to your own profeſſion. 
Do not indulge yourſelves to judge of things by the firſt glimpſe, or a ſhort and ſu- 
perficial view of them ; for this will fill the mind. with errors and prejudices, and 


give it a wrong turn and ill habit of thinking, and make much work for retracta- 
dlon. 


* 
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tion. Subito is carried away with title pages, ſo that he ventures to pronounce upon 
a large octavo at once, and to recommend it wonderfully when he had read half 
the preface. Another volume of controverſies of equal ſize, was diſcarded by him 
at once, becauſe it pretended to treat of the trinity, and yet he could neither find 
the word eſſence nor ſubſiſtences in the twelve firſt pages: Bur Subito changes his opi- 
nions of men and books and things ſo often, that no body regards him. 

As for thoſe ſciences, or thoſe parts of knowledge, which either your profeſſion, 
your leiſure, your inclination, or your incapacity, forbid you to purſue with much 
application, or to ſearch far into them, you muſt be contented with an hiſtorical 
and ſuperficial khowledge of them, and not pretend to form many judgments of 
your own on thoſe ſubjects which you underſtand very imperfectly. 

IX. Once a day, eſpecially in the early years of life and ſtudy, call yourſelves to 
an account what new ideas, what new prope ſition or truth you have gained, what 
further confirmation of known truths, and what advances you have made in any 
part of knowledge; and let no day if poſſible paſs away without ſome intellectual 
gain: Such a courſe well purſued muſt certainly advance us in uſeful knowledge. 
It is a wife proverb among the learned, borrowed from the lips and practice of 
a celebrated painter, Nulla dies fine linea z let no day paſs without one line at leaſt : 
And it was a ſacred rule among the Pythagoreans, that they ſhould every eveni 
thrice run over the actions and affairs of the day, and examine what their — 
hath been, what they had done, or what they have neglected; and they aſſured 
_ pupils, that by this method they would make a noble progreſs in the path 
of virtue, 
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Nor let ſoft ſlumber cloſe your eyes 

Before you've recollected thrice 

The train of actions thro' the day: 

Where have my feet choſe out their way? 

What have I learnt, where. &'er I've been, 

From all I've heard, from all I've ſeen? 

What know I more that's worth the knowing ? 

What have I done that's worth the doing ? 
What have I ſought that I ſhould ſhun ? 

What duty have I left undone ? 

Or into what new follies run? 

Theſe ſelf-enquiries are the road 

That leads to virtue and to God, 


I would be glad among a nation of chriſtians, to find young men heartily engag- 
ed in the practice of what this heathen writer teaches, 

X. Maintain a conſtant watch at all times againſt a dogmatical ſpirit : Fix not 
your aſſent to any propoſition ia a firm and unalterable manner, till you have ſome 
firm and unalterable ground for it, and till you have arrived at ſome clear and 
ſure evidence; till you have turned the — on all ſides, and ſearched the 

matter 


1 
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matter through and through, ſo that you cannot be miſtaken, And even where 
you may think you have full grounds of affurance, be not too early, nor too frequent 
in — this aſſurance in too peremptory and poſitive a manner, remembring 
that human nature is always liable to miſtake in this corrupt and feeble ſtate. A 
dogmatical ſpirit has many inconveniences attending it: As, | 

1. It ſtops the ear againſt all further reaſoning upon that ſubject, and ſhuts up 
the mind from all further improvements of knowledge. If you haye reſolute- 
ly fixed your opinion, though it be upon too ſlight and inſufficient grounds, yet 
you will ſtand determined to renounce the ſtrongeſt reaſon brought for the contrary 
opinion, and grow obſtinate againſt the force of the cleareſt argument. Poſitive 
is a man of this character, and has often pronounced his aſſurance of the carte- 
ſian vortexes: Laſt year ſome further light broke in upon his underſtanding, with 
uncontrolable force, by reading ſomething of mathematical philoſophy, yet 
having aſſerted his former opinion in a moſt confident manner, he is tempted 
now to wink a little againſt the truth, or to prevaricate in his diſcourſe upon 
that ſubject, leſt by admitting conviction, he ſhould expoſe himſelf to the neceſ- 
1 of confeſſing his former folly and miſtake; and he has not humility enough 

r that. WER 
2. A dogmatical ſpirit naturally leads us to arrogance of mind, and gives a man 
ſome airs in converſation, which are too haughty and aſſuming. Audens is a man of 
learning and very good company, but his infallible aſſurance renders his carriage 
fometimes unſupportable. | | 

3. A dogmarical ſpirit inclines a man to be cenſorious of his neighbours. Every 
one of his opinions appears to him written as it were with ſun-beams, and he grows 
angry that his neighbour does not ſee it in the ſame light. He is tempted to diſ- 
dain his correſpondents as men of a low and dark underſtanding,. becauſe they will 


not believe what he does. Furiv goes further in this wild track, and charges thoſe 


who refuſe his notions, with wilful obſtinacy and vile hypocriſy ; he tells them bold- 
ly, that they reſiſt the truth, and fin againſt their conſciences. | 
Theſe are the men, that when they deal in controverſy, delight in reproaches. 
They abound in toſſing about abſurdity and ſtupidity among their brethren : They 
caſt the imputation of hereſy and nonſenſe plentifully upon their antagoniſts z and in 
matters of ſacred importance they deal out their anathemas in abundance upon chri- 
ſtians better than themſelves; they denounce damnation upon their neighbours with- 
out either juſtice or mercy, and when they pronounce ſentences of divine wrath 
againſt ſuppoſed heretics, they add their own human fire and indignation. A dog- 
matiſt in religion is not a great way off from a bigot, and is in high danger of grow- 
ing up to be a bloody perſecutor. | 
XI. Though caution and ſlow aſſent will guard you againſt frequent miſtakes and 
retractations, yet you ſhould get humility and courage enough to retract any miſtake, 
and confeſs an error: Frequent changes are tokens of levity, in our firſt determina- 
tions; yet you ſhould never be too proud to change your opinion, nor frightcd at 
the name of a changeling. Learn to ſcorn thoſe vulgar bugbears which confirm 
fooliſh man in his old miſtakes, for fear of being charged with inconſtancy. I con- 
feſs it is better not to judge than judge fallly ; and it is wiſer to withhold our aſſent 
till we ſee complete evidence; but if we have too ſuddenly given up our aſſent, as 
the wiſeſt man does ſometimes, if we have profeſſed what we find afterwards to be 
falſe, we ſhould never be aſhamed nor afraid to renounce a miſtake. That is a — 
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ſeſſay that is found among the occaſional papers to encourage the world to practice re- 
tractations; and I would recommend it to the peruſal of every ſcholar and every 
chriſtian. 

XII. He that would raiſe his judgment above the vulgar rank of mankind, and 
learn to pals a juſt ſentence on perſons and things, muſt take heed of a fanciful tem- 

of mind, and a humorous conduct in his affairs. Fancy and humour early and 
conſtantly indulg*d, may expect an old age over-run with follies. 2 

The notion of a humouriſt is one that is greatly pleaſed or greatly diſpleaſed with 
little things, who ſets his heart much upon matters of very ſmall importance, who 
has his will determined every day by trifles, his actions ſeldom directed by the reaſon 
and nature of things, and his paſſions frequently raiſed by things of little moment. 
Where this practice is allowed, it will inſenſibly warp the judgment to pronounce 
little things great, and tempt you to lay a great weight upon them. In ſhort, this 
temper will incline you to paſs an unjuſt value on almoſt every thing that occurs; and 
every ſtep you take in this path is juſt ſo far out of the way to wiſdom. 

XIII. For the ſame reaſon have a care of trifling with things important and mo- 
mentous, or of ſporting with things awful and facred : Do not indulge a ſpirit of ri- 
dicule as ſome witty men do on all occaſions and ſubjects. This will as unhappily 
bias the judgment on the other ſide, and incline you to pals a low eſteem on the 
moſt valuable objects. Whatſoever evil habit we indulge in practice, it will inſen- 
ſibly obtain a power over our underſtanding, and betray us into many errors. Jo- 
cander is ready with his jeſt to anſwer every thing that he hears ; he reads books in 
the ſame jovial humour, and has got the art of turning every thought and ſentence 
into merriment. How many aukward and irregular judgments does this man paſs 
upon ſolemn ſubjects, even when he deſigns to be grave and in earneſt ? His mirth 
and laughing humour is formed into habit and temper, and leads his underſtanding 
ſhamefully aſtray. You will ſee him wandering in purſuit of a gay flying feather, 
and he is drawn by a fort of ignis fatuus into bogs and mire almoſt every day of 
his life, 

XIV, Ever maintain a virtuous and pious frame of ſpirit; for an indulgence of 
vicious inclinations debaſes the underſtanding and perverts the judgment. Whore- 
dom and wine, and new wine take away the heart and foul and reaſon of a man. 
Senſuality ruins the better faculties of the mind: An indulgence to appetite and paſ- 
ſion enfeebles the powers of reaſon, it makes the judgment weak and ſuſceptive of 
every falſhood, and eſpecially of ſuch miſtakes as have a tendency toward the grati- 
fication of the animal; and it warps the ſoul aſide ſtrangely from that ſtedfaſt ho- 
neſty and integrity that neceſſarily belongs to the purſuit of truth. It is the virtuous 
man who is in a fair way to wiſdom, © God gives to thoſe that are good in his fight, 
wiſdom, and knowledge and joy,” Eeccl. ii. 26. | l 

Piety towards God as well as ſobriety and virtue are neceſſary qualifications to 
make a truly wiſe and judicious man. He that abandons religion muſt act in ſuch 
a contradiction to his own conſcience and beſt judgment, that he abuſes and ſpoils 
the faculty itſelf. It is thus in the nature of things, and it is thus by the righteous 
Judgment of God: Even the pretended ſages among the heathens, who did not like 
to retain God in their knowledge, they were given up to a reprobate mind, dc r 
e/621p0y, an undiſtinguiſhing or injudicious mind, ſo that they judged ĩnconſiſtently, 
and practiſed mere abſurdities, 74 wi dvixarre, Rom. i, 28, 

And it is the character of the ſlaves of antichriſt, 2 Thef. ii. 10, &c. that thoſe 
** who receive not the love of the truth were expoſed to the power of diabolica 
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ſleights and lying wonders.“ When divine revelation ſhines and blazes in the face 
of men with glorious evidence, and they wink their eyes againſt it, the God of this 
world is ſuffered to blind them even in the moſt obvious, common and ſenſible things. 
The great God of heaven for this cauſe ſends them ſtrong deluſions that they ſhould 
believe a lye z and the nonſenſe of tranſubſtantiation in the popiſh world is the moſt 
glaring accompliſhment of this prophecy beyond ever what could haye been thought 
of or expected amongſt creatures who pretend to reaſon. | 

XV. Watch againſt the pride of your own reaſon, and a vain conceit of your own 
intellectual powers, with the neglect of divine aid and. bleſſing. Preſume not upon 
great attainments in knowledge by your own/felf-ſufficiency-: Thoſe who truſt to 
their own underſtandings entirely, are pronounced fools in the word of God, and 
it is the wiſeſt of men gives them this character, © he that truſteth in his own heart iz 
a fool, Prov. xxvili. 26, And the ſame divine writer adviſes us to “ truſt in the 
Lord with all our heart, and not to lean to our own underſtandings, nor to be wiſ 
in our own eyes,” chapter iii. 5, 7. 

Thoſe who with a neglect of religion and dependence on God, apply themſelves to 

ſearch out every article in the things of God by the mere dint of their own reaſon, have 
been ſuffered to run into wild exceſſes of foolery, and ſtrange extravagance of opi- 
nions. Every one who purſues this vain courſe, and will not aſk for the conduct of 
God in the ſtudy of religion, has juſt reaſon to fear he ſhall be left, of God, and 
given up a prey to a thouland prejudices z that he ſhall be conſigned over to the follics 
of his own heart, and purſue his own temporal and eternal. ruin, And even in 
— ſtudies we ſhould by humility and dependence engage the God of truth on 
our ſide. 
XVI. Offer up therefore your daily requeſts to God the father of lights, that he 
would bleſs all your attempts and labours in reading, ſtudy and converſation. Think 
with yourſelf how eaſily and how inſenſibly by one turn of thought he can lead you into 
a large ſcene of uſeful ideas : He can teach you to lay hold on a clew which may 
guide your thoughts with ſafety and eaſe through all the difficulties of an 1ntricate 
ſubject. Think how eaſily the author of your beings can direct your motions by his 
providence, ſo that the glance of an eye, or a word ſtriking the ear, or a ſudden 
turn of the fancy, ſhall conduct you to a train of happy ſentiments. By his ſecret and 
ſupreme method of government he can draw you to read ſuch a treatiſe, or converſe 
with ſuch a perſon, who may give you more light into ſome deep ſubject in an hour, 
than you could obtain by a month of your own ſolitary labour. 

Think with yourſelf with how much eaſe the God of ſpirits can caſt into your mind 
ſome uſeful ſuggeſtion, and give a happy turn to your own thoughts or the thoughts © 
of thoſe with whom you converſe, whence you may derive N N light and 
ſatisfaction in a matter that has long puzzled and intangled you: He can ſhew you a 
path which the vulture's eye has: not ſeen, and lead you by fome unknown gate or 
portal out of a wilderneſs and labyrinth of difficulties wherein you have been long 
wandering. | 
. Implore conſtantly his divine grace to point your inclination to proper ſtudies and 
to fix your heart there. He can keep off temptations on the right hand and on the left, 
both by the courſe of his providence and by the ſecret and inſenſible intimations of 
his Spirit. He can guard your underſtanding from every evil influence of error, and 
ſecure you from the danger of evil books and men, which might otherwiſe have a fa- ec 
tal effect, and lead you into pernicious miſtakes, | Nor 
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Nor let this ſort of advice fall under the cenſure of the _ and prophane ag 
a mere piece of bigotry or enthuſiaſm derived from faith and the bible: For the rea- 
ſons which I have given to & 1 Io this pious practice of invoking the bleſſing of 
God on our ſtudies are derived from the light of nature as well as revelation. He 
that made our ſouls and is the father of ſpirits, ſhall he not be ſuppoſed to have a 
moſt friendly influence toward the inſtruction and government of them? The author 
of our rational powers can involve them in darkneſs when he pleaſes by a ſudden 
diſtemper, or he can abandon them to wander into dark and fooliſh opinions when 
they are filled with a vain conceit of their own light. He expects to be acknow- 
ledged in the common affairs of life, and he does as certainly expect it in the ſuperior 
operations of the mind, and in the fearch of knowledge and truth. The very greek 
heathens by the light of reaſon were taught to ſay, ER aus cpxouede, and the latins, 
A Jove principium, muſæ. In works of learning they thought it neceſſary to begin 
with God. Even the poets call upon the muſe as a goddeſs to aſſiſt them in their 
compoſitions. 1 | 

The firſt lines of Homer in his iliad and his odyſſey, the firſt line of Muuſæus in his 
ſong of Hero and Leander, the beginning of Hęiod in his poem of works and days, 
and ſeveral others furniſh us with ſufficient examples of this kind: nor does Ovid leave 
out this piece of devotion as he begins his ſtories of the metamorphoſis. Chriſtia- 
nity ſo much the more obliges us by the precepts of ſcripture” to invoke the aſſiſtance 
of the true God in all our labours of the mind, for the improvement of ourſelves and 
others. Biſhop Saundzrſon ſays, that ſtudy without prayer is atheiſm, as well as that 
prayer without ſtudy is preſumption, And we are ſtill more abundantly encouraged 
by the teſtimony of thoſe who have acknowledged from their own experience, that 
ſincere prayer was no hindrance to their ſtudies : They have gotten more knowledge 
ſometimes upon their knees than by their labour in peruſing a variety of authors, and 
they have left this obſervation for ſuch as follow, Bene oraſſe eſt bene ſtuduiſſe. 
Praying is the beſt ſtudying. | | 

To conclude, let induſtry and devotion join together, and you need not doubt 
the happy ſucceſs. Prov. it. 2. © Incline thine ear to wiſdom, apply thine heart to 
underſtanding : Cry after knowledge, and lift up thy voice; ſeek her as ſilver, and 
ſearch for her as for hidden treaſures; then ſhalt thou underſtand the fear of the 
Lord, Sc. which is the beginning of wiſdom. It is the Lord who gives wiſdom 
even to the ſimple, and out of his mouth cometh knowledge and underſtanding. 
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N 5 HERE are five eminent means or methods whereby the mind is improved in 
the knowledge of things, and theſe are obſervation, reading, inſtruction by 
. converſation and meditation; which laſt in a moſt peculiar manner is called 
Let us ſurvey the general definitions or deſcriptions of them all. Wn 
C0 2 I. Obſervation 
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I. Obſervation is the notice that we take of all occurrences in human life, wheth e 
they are ſenſible or intellectual, whether relating to perſons or things, to ourſelves or 
others. It is this that furniſhes us even from our infancy with a rich variety of ideas 
and propoſitions, words and phraſes : Ir is by this we know that fire will burn, that 
the ſun gives light, that a horſe eats graſs, that an acorn produces an oak, that man 
is a being capable of reaſoning and diſcourſe, that our judgment is weak, that our 
miſtakes'are many, that our ſorrows are great, that our bodies die, and are carried 
to the grave, and that one generation ſucceeds another, All thoſe things which we 
ſee, which we hear, or feel, which we perceive by ſenſe or conſciouſneſs, or which 
we know in a direct manner, with ſcarce any exerciſe of our ey faculties or 
our reaſoning powers, may be included under the general name of obſervation, 

When this obſervation relates to any thing that immediately concerns ourſelves, 
and of which we are conſcious, it may be called experience, So I am ſaid to know 
or experience, that I have in myſelf a power of thinking, fearing, loving, &c. that 
I have appetites and paſſions working in me, and many perſonal occurrences have 
attended me in this life, 

Obſervation therefore includes all that Mr. Locke means by ſenſation and reflexion, 

When we are ſearching out the nature or properties of any being, by various me- 
thods of trial, or when we apply ſome active powers or ſet ſome cauſes at work, to 
obſerve what effects they would produce, this fort of obſervation is called experiment, 
So when I throw a bullet into water, I find it finks: And when I throw the ſame 
bullet into quickſilver, I ſee it ſwims: But if I beat out this bullet into a thin hollow 
ſhape like a diſh, then it will ſwim in the water too. So when I ſtrike two flints 
— . I find they produce fire: When I throw a ſeed into the earth, it grows up 
into a plant. 

All theſe belong to the firſt method of knowledge, which I call obſervation. 

II. Reading is that means or method of knowledge whereby we acquaint ourſelves 
with what other men have written or publiſhed to the world in their writings. Theſe 
arts of reading and writing are of infinite advantage; for by them we are made 

rtakers of the ſentiments, obſervations, reaſonings and improvements of all the 

rned world, in the moſt remote nations, and in former ages, almoſt from the be- 
ginning of mankind. 
III. Public or private lectures, are ſuch verbal inſtructions as are given by a tea- 
cher while the learners attend in ſilence. This is the way of learning religion from 
the pulpit, or of philoſophy or theology from the profeſſor's chair, or of mathema- 
ticks by a teacher ſhewing us various theorems or problems, that is, ſpeculations or 
Practices, by demonſtration and operation, with all the inſtruments of art neceſſary 
to thoſe operations. | 

IV. Converſation is another method of improving our minds, wherein by mutual 
diſcourſe and enquiry we learn the ſentiments of others, as well as communicate our 
ſentiments to others in the ſame manner. Sometimes indeed, though both parties 
ſpeak by turns, yet the advantage is only on one ſide ; as, when a teacher and a lear- 
ner meet and diſcourſe together: But frequently the. profit is mutual. Under this 
head of converſation we may alſo rank diſputes of various kinds, 

V. Meditation or ſtudy includes all thoſe exerciſes of the mind whereby we ren- 
der all the former methods uſeful for our increaſe in true knowledge and wiſdom: 
It is by meditation we come to confirm our memory of things that paſs through our 
thoughts in the occurrences of life, in our own experiences, and in the obſervations 
we make: It is by meditation that we draw various inferences, and eſtabliſh in — 

8 | . minds 
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minds general principles of knowledge, It is by meditation that we compare the va- 
rious ideas which we derive from our ſenſes, or from the operations of our ſouls, and 
join them in propoſitions, It is by meditation that we fix in our memory whatſoever 
we learn, and form our own judgment of the truth or falſhood, the ſtrength or weak- 
neſs of what others ſpeak or write, It is meditation or ſtudy that draws out long 
chains of argument, and ſearches and finds deep and difficult truths which before lay 
concealed in darkneſs. 

It would be a needleſs thing to prove that our own ſolitary meditations, together 
with the few obſervations that the moſt part of mankind are capable of making, 
are not ſufficient of themſelves to lead us into the attainment of any conſiderable 
proportion of knowledge, atleaſt in an age ſo much improved as ours is, without the 
aſſiſtance of converſation and reading, and other proper inſtructions that are to be 
attained in our days. Yet each of theſe five methods have their peculiar advantages, 
whereby they aſſiſt each other; and their peculiar defects, which have need to be 
* by the others aſſiſtance, Let us trace over ſome of the particular advantages 
of each. | | 

I. you method of improving the mind is obſervation, and the advantages of it 
are theſe. 

1, It is owing to obſervation that our mind is furniſhed with the firſt, ſimple and 
complex ideas. It is this lays the ground - work and foundation of all knowledge, 
and makes us capable of uſing any of the other methods for improving the mind : 
For if we did not attain a variety of ſenſible and intellectual ideas by the ſenſation of 
outward objects, by the conſciouſneſs of our own appetites and paſſions, pleaſures 
and pains, and by inward experience of the actings * our own ſpirits, it would be 
impoſſible either for men or books to teach us any thing. Ir is obfervation that muft 
give us our firſt ideas of things, as it includes in it ſenſe and conſciouſneſs. 

2. All our knowledge derived from obſervation, whether it be of ſingle ideas or 
of e, is knowledge gotten at firſt hand. Hereby we ſee and know things 
as they are, or as they appear to us;. we take the impreſſions of them on our minds 
from the original objects themſelves, which give a clearer and ſtronger conception of 
things: Theſe ideas are more lively, and the propoſitions, at leaſt in many caſes, are 
much more evident. Whereas what knowledge we derive from lectures, reading 
and converſation, is but the copy of other mens ideas, that is, the picture of a pic- 
ture; and it is one remove further from the original. 

3. Another advantage of obſervation is, that we may gain knowledge all the day 
long, and every moment of our lives, and every moment of our exiſtence we may 
be adding ſomething to our intellectual treaſures thereby, except only while we are 
| aſleep; and even then the remembrance of our dreamings will teach us ſome truths, 
and lay a foundation for a better acquaintance with human nature both in the powers 
and in the frailties of it. 

IT. The next way of improving the mind is by reading, and the advantages of it 
are ſuch as theſe. | 

1. By reading we acquaint ourſelves in a very extenſive manner with the affairs, 
actions and thoughts of the living and the dead, in the moſt remote nations and in 
moſt diſtant ages; and that with as much eaſe as though they lived in our own age 
and nation, By reading of books we may learn fomething from all parts of man- 
kind; whereas by obſervation we learn all from ourſelves, and only what comes 
within our own direct cogniſance; by converſation we can only enjoy the aſſiſtance 


of a very few perſons, namely, thoſe who are near us and live at the ſame time when 
1 f | we 
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we do, that is, our neighbours and contemporaries : But our knowledge is much 
more narrowed ſtill, if we confine ourſelves merely to our own ſolitary reaſonings 
without much obſervation or reading; for then all our improvement muſt ariſe only 
from our own inward powers and meditations, 

2. By reading we learn not only the actions and the ſentiments of diſtant nations 
and ages, but we transfer to ourſelves the knowledge and improvements of the moſt 
learned men, the wiſeſt and the beſt of mankind, when or whereſoever they lived: 
For though many books have been written by weak and injudicious perſons, yet 
the moſt of thoſe books which have obtained great reputation in the world are the 
products of great and wiſe men in their ſeveral ages and nations: Whereas we can 
obtain the converſation and inſtruction of thoſe only who are within the reach of our 
dwelling, or our acquaintance, whether they are wiſe or unwiſe ; and ſometimes that 
narrow ſphere ſcarce affords any perſon of great eminence in wiſdom or learning, un- 
leſs our inſtructor happen to have this character. And as for our own ſtudy and 
meditations, even when we arrive at ſome good degrees of learning, our advantage 
for further improvement in knowledge by them is ſtill far more contracted than 
what we may derive from reading. 

3. When we read good authors we learn the beſt, the moſt laboured and moſt 
refined ſentiments even of thoſe wiſe and learned men; for they have ſtudy'd hard, 
and have committed to writing their matureſt thoughts, and the reſult of their long 
ſtudy and experience: whereas by converſation, and in ſome lectures, we obtain 
many times only the preſent thoughts of our tutors or friends, which, though they 
may be bright and uſeful, yer at firſt perhaps, may be ſudden and indigeſted, and 
are mere hints which have riſen to no maturity. 

4. It is another advantage of reading, that we may review what we have read; 
we may conſult the page again and again, and meditate on it, at ſucceſſive ſeaſons 
in our ſereneſt and retired hours, having the book always at hand: But what we 
obtain by converſation and in lectures, is oftentimes loſt again as ſoon as the com- 
pany breaks up, or at leaſt when the day vaniſhes; unleſs we happen to have the 
talent of a good memory, or quickly retire and note down what remarkables we 
have found 1n thoſe diſcourſes. And for the ſame reaſon, and for want of retiring 
and writing, many a learned man has loſt ſeveral uſeful meditations of his own, and 
.could never recal them again. 

q _ The advantages of verbal inſtructions by public or private lectures are 
theſe. 

1. There is ſomething more ſprightly, more delightful and entertaining in the 
living diſcourſe of a wiſe, a learned, and well-qualified teacher, than there is in the 
ſilent and ſedentary practice of reading. The very turn of voice, the good pro- 


Aunciation, and the polite and alluring manner which ſome teachers have attained, 


will engage the attention, keep the ſoul fixed, and convey and inſinuate into the 
mind, the ideas of things in a more lively and forcible way, than the mere reading 
of books in the ſilence and retirement of the cloſet. 

2, A tutor or inſtructor, when he paraphraſes and explains other authors, can 
mark out the preciſe point of difficulty or controverſy, and unfold it. He can ſhew 
vou which paragraphs are of greateſt importance, and which are of leſs moment. 
He can teach his hearers what authors, or what parts of an author, are beſt worth 
reading on any particular ſubject; and thus fave his diſciples much time and pains 
by ſhortning the labours of their cloſet and private ſtudies. He can ſhew you what 
were the doctrines of the ancients in a compendium, which perhaps would _—_—_ 
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labour and the peruſal of many books to attain, He can inform you what new 
doctrines or ſentiments are riſing in the world, before they come to be public; as 
well as acquaint you with his own private thoughts and his own experiments and ob- 
ſervations, Which never were and perhaps never will be publiſhed to the world, and 
yet may be very valuable and uſeful, 

3. A living inſtructor can convey to our ſenſes thoſe notions with which he would 

furniſh our minds, when he teaches us natural philoſophy, or moſt parts of mathe- 
matical learning. He can make the experiments before our eyes. He can de- 
ſcribe figures and diagrams, point to the lines and angles, and make out the de- 
monſtration in a more intelligible manner by ſenſible means, which cannot be done 
ſo well by mere reading, even though we ſhould have the ſame figures lying in 
a book before our eyes. A living teacher therefore is a moſt neceſſary help in 
theſe ſtudies, 
I might add alſo that even where the ſubje& of diſcourſe is moral, logical or rhe- 
torical, &c. and which does not directly come under the notice of our ſenſes, a 
tutor may explain his ideas by ſuch familiar examples and plain or ſimple ſimilitudes 
as ſeldom find place in books and writings. 

4. When an inſtructor in his lectures delivers any matter of difficulty, or expreſ- 
ſes himſelf in ſuch a manner as ſeems obſcure, ſo that you don't take up his ideas 
clearly or fully, you have opportunity, at leaſt when the lecture is finiſhed, or at other 
proper ſeaſons, to —— ow ſuch a ſentence ſhould be underſtood, or how ſuch a 
dificulty may be explained and removed. 

If there be permiſſion given to free converſe with the tutor, either in the midſt 
of the lecture or rather at the end of it concerning any doubrs or difficulties that 
occur to the hearer, this brings it very near to converſation or diſcourſe. 

IV. Converſation is the next method of improvement, and it is attended with 
the following advantages. | 

1. When we converſe familiarly with a learned friend, we have his own help at 
hand to explain to us every word and ſentiment that ſeems obſcure in his diſcourſe, 
and to inform us of his whole meaning, ſo that we are in much leſs danger of miſ- 
taking his ſenſe; whereas in books whatſoever is really obſcure, may alſo abide 
always obſcure without remedy, fince the author is not at hand, that we may 
enquire his ſenſe, 

If we miſtake the meaning of our friend in converſation, we are quickly ſet right 
again; but in reading we many times go on in the ſame miſtake, and are not ca- 
pable of —_—— ourſelves from it. Thence it comes to paſs that we have fo 
many conteſts in all ages about the meaning of ancient authors, and eſpecially the 
ſacred writers. Happy ſhould we be could we but converſe with Moſes, [ſaiab 
and St Paul, and conſult the prophets and apoſtles, when we meet with a difficult 
text | . glorious converfation is reſerved for the ages of future bleſſedneſs. 

. n we are diſcourſing upon any theme with a friend, we may propoſe our 
doubts and objections againſt his ſentiments, and have them ſolved and anſwered at 
once. The difficulties that ariſe in our minds may be removed by one enlightning 
word of our correſpondent ; whereas in reading, if a difficulty or queſtion ariſe in 
our thoughts which the author has not happened to mention, we muſt be content 
without a preſent anſwer or ſolution of it. Books cannot ſpeak. 

3. Not only the doubts which ariſe in the mind upon any ſubject of diſcourſe are 
eaſily 1 and ſolved in converſation, but the very difficulties we meet with 
in books and in our private ſtudies may find a relief by friendly conference. We 
may 
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may pore upon a knotty point in ſolitary meditation many months without a ſolu- 
tion, becauſe perhaps we have got into a wrong track of thought ; and our labour, 
while we are purſuing a falſe ſcent, is not only uſeleſs and unſucceſsful, but it leads 
us perhaps into a long train of error for want of being corrected in the firſt ſtep, 
But if we note down this difficulty when we read it, we may propoſe it to an inge- 
nious correſpondent when we ſce him, we may be relieved in a moment, and find 
the difficulty vaniſh: He beholds the object perhaps in a different view, ſets it be- 
fore us in quite another light, and leads us at once into evidence and truth, and 
that with a delightful ſurpriſe. 

4. Converſation calls out into light what has been lodged in all the receſſes and 
ſecret chambers of the ſoul: By occaſional hints and incidents it brings old uſeful 
notions into remembrance; it unfolds and diſplays the hidden treaſures of know- 
ledge with which reading; obſervation and ſtudy had before furniſhed the mind, 
By mutual diſcourſe the foul is awakened and allured to bring forth its hords 
of knowledge, and it learns how to render them moſt uſeful to mankind. A man 
of vaſt reading without converſation is like a miſer who lives only to himſelf. 

5. In free and friendly converſation our intellectual powers are more animated and 
our ſpirits act with a ſuperior vigour in the queſt and 3 of unknown truths, 
There is a ſharpneſs and ſagacity of thought that attends converſation beyond what 
we find whilſt we are ſhut up reading and muſing in our retirements. Our ſouls 
may be ſerene in ſolitude, but not ſparkling, though perhaps we are employed in 
reading the works of the brighteſt writers, Often has it happened in free diſcourſe 
that new thoughts are ſtrangely ſtruck out, and the. ſeeds of truth ſparkle and 
blaze through the company, which in calm and filent reading would never have 
been excited. By converſation you will both 7 and receive this benefit; as flints 
when put into motion and ftriking againſt each other produce living fire on both 
ſides, which would never have riſen from the ſame hard materials in a ſtate of 
reſt, 

6. In generous converſation, amongſt ingenious and learned men we have a great 
advantage of propoſing our private opinions, and of bringing our own ſentiments to 
the teſt, and learning in a more compendious and a ſafer way what the world will 
judge of them, how mankind will receive them, what objections may be raiſed 
againſt them, what defects there are in our ſcheme, and how to correct our own 
miſtakes ; which advantages are not ſo eaſy to be obtained by our own private me- 
ditations: For the pleaſure we take in our own notions, and the paſſion of ſelf- 
love, as well as the narrowneſs of our own views, tempt us to paſs too favour- 
able an opinion on our own ſchemes; whereas the variety of genius in our ſe- 
veral aſſociates will give happy notices how our opinion will ſtand in the view of 
mankind. | 

7. It is alſo another conſiderable advantage of converſation that it furniſhes the 
fiudent with the knowledge of men and the affairs of life, as reading furniſhes him 
with book-learning. A man who dwells all his days among books may have 
amaſſed together a vaſt heap of notions, but he may be a mere ſcholar, which 1s 
a contemptible ſort of character in the world, A hermit who has been ſhut up in 


his cell in a college, has contracted a ſort of mould and ruſt upon his ſoul, and all 


his airs of behaviour have a certain aukwardneſs in them; but theſe aukward airs 
are worn away by degrees in company : The ruſt and the mould are filed and 
bruſht off by polite converſation, The ſcholar now becomes a citizen or a gentle- 


man, a neighbour and a friend; he learns how to dreſs his ſentiments in the __ 
Colours, 
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colours, as well as to ſet them in the ſtrongeſt light. Thus he brings out his notions 
with — 1 he makes ſome uſe of them in the world and improves the theory. by 
the practice. Is 

Bur before we proceed too far in finiſhing a bright character by converſation, we 
ſhould conſider, that ſomething elſe is neceſſary beſides an acquaintance with men 
and books: And therefore I add, | 

v. Mere lectures, reading, and converſation without thinking, are not ſufficient 
to make a man of knowledge and wiſdom. Ir is our own thought and reflexion, 
ſtudy and meditation muſt attend all the other methods of improvement, and per- 
fect them. It carries theſe advantages with it: 

1. Though obſervation and inſtruction, reading and converſation may furniſh us 
with many ideas of men and things, yet it is our own meditation and the labour of 
our own thoughts that muſt form our judgment of things. Our own thoughts 
ſhould join or disjoin theſe ideas in a propoſition for ourſelves: It is our own mind 
that muſt judge for ourſelves concerning the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 
and form propoſitions of truth out of them. Reading and converſation may ac- 
quaint us with many truths and with many arguments to ſupport them, bur it is our 
own ſtudy and reaſoning that muſt determine whether theſe propoſitions are true, 
and whether theſe arguments are juſt and ſolid, 

It is confeſt there are a thouſand things which our eyes have not ſeen, and which 
would never come within the reach of our perſonal and immediate knowledge, and 
obſervation, becauſe of the diſtance of times and places: Theſe muſt be known by 
conſulting other perſons; and that is done either in their writings or in their diſ- 
courſes. But after all, let this be a fixed point with us, that it is our own reflexion 
and judgment muſt determine how far we ſhould receive that which books or men 
inform us of, and how far they are worthy of our aſſent and credit. 

2, It is meditation and ſtudy that transfers and conveys the notions and fentiments 
of others to ourfelves, ſo as to make them properly our own. It is our own judg- 
ment upon them as well as our memory of them that makes them become our own 
property. It does as it were concoct our intellectual food, and turns it into a part 
of ourſelves: Juſt as a man may call his limbs and his fleſh his own, whether he 
borrowed the materials from the ox or the ſheep, from the lark or the lobſter ; 
whether he derived it from corn or milk, the fruits of the trees, or the herbs and 
roots of the earth : it is all now become one ſubſtance with himſelf, and he wields 
and manages thoſe muſcles and limbs for his own proper purpoſes, which once were 
the ſubſtance of other animals or vegetables; that very ſubſtance which laſt week was 
grazing in the field or ſwimming in the ſea, waving in the milk-pail, or growing in 
the garden, is now become part of the man. , 

3. By ſtudy and meditation we improve the hints that we have acquired by obſer- 
vation, converſation and reading; we take more time in thinking, and by the la- 
bour of the mind we penetrate deeper into themes of knowledge, and carry our 
thoughts ſometimes much farther on many ſubjects than we ever met with either in 
the books of the dead or diſcourſes of the living. It is our own reaſoning that draws 
out one truth from another, and forms a whole ſcheme of ſcience from a few hints 
which we borrowed elſewhere. | | 
By a ſurvey of theſe things we may juſtly conclude that he that ſpends all his time 
in hearing lectures, or poring upon books, without obſervation, meditation or con- 
verſe, will have but a mere hiſtorical knowledge of learning, and be able only to 
tell what others have known or ſaid on the ſubject: He that lets all his time flow 

Vol. V. 54 away 
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away in converſation without due obſervation, reading or ſtudy, will gain but 4 
ight and ſuperficial knowledge, which will be in danger of vanifhing with the voice 
the ſpeaker : And he that confines himſelf merely to his cloſet and his own narrow 
obſervation of things, and is taught only by his own ſolitary thoughts, without in- 
ſtruction by lectures, reading or free converſation, will be in danger of a narrow ſpi- 
rit, a vain conceit of himſelf, and an unreaſonable bee of others; and after all 
he will obtain but a very limited and imperfe& view and knowledge of things, and 
he will ſeldom learn how to make that knowledge uſeful. 

Theſe five methods of improvement ſhould be purſued jointly, and go hand in 
hand, where our circumſtances are ſo happy as to find opportunity and conveniency 
to enjoy them all: Though I muſt give my opinion, that two of them, namely, read- 
ing and meditation ſhould employ much more of our time than public lectures or 
converſation and diſcourſe. As for obſervation we may be always acquiring know- 
ledge that way, whether we are alone or in company. 

But it will be for our further improvement if we go over all theſe five methods of 
obtaining knowledge more diſtinctly and more at large, and ſee what ſpecial ad- 
vances in uſeful ſcience we may draw from them all. 


— — — 
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Rules relating to obſervation. 


HOUGH obſervation in the ſtrict fenſe of the word, and as it is diſtin» 
guiſhed from meditation and ſtudy, is the firſt means of our improvement, 
and in its ſtricteſt ſenſe it does not include in it any reaſonings of the mind upon the 
things which we obſerve, or inferences drawn from them ; yet the motions of the 
mind are fo exceeding ſwift, that it is hardly poſſible for a thinking man to gain ex- 
periences or obſervations without making ſome ſecret and ſhort reflexions upon them : 
And therefore in giving a few directions concerning this method of improvement, I 
ſhall not ſo narrowly confine myſelf to the firſt mere impreſſion of objects on the mind 
by obſervation ; but include alſo ſome hints which relate to the firſt, moſt eaſy, and 

obvious reflexions or reaſonings which ariſe from then. 
I. Let the enlargement of your knowledge be one conſtant view and deſign in 
life; fince there is no time, or place, no tranſactions, occurrences, or engagements 
in life, which exclude us from this method of improving the mind. When we are 
alone even in darkneſs and filence, we may converſe with our own hearts, obſerve 
the working of our own ſpirits, and reflect upon the inward motions of our own 
paſſions in ſome of the lateſt occurrences in life; we may acquaint ourſelves with the 
powers, and properties, the tendencies and inclinations both of body and ſpirit, and 
gain a more intimate knowledge of ourſelves, When we are in company, we may 
diſcover ſomething more of human nature, of human paſſions and follies, and of 
affairs, vices and virtues, by converſing with mankind, and obſerving their 
conduct. Nor is there any thing more valuable than the knowledge of _— 
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and the knowledge of men, except it be the knowledge of God who made us, and 


our relation to him as our governor, | 
When we are in the houſe or the city, whereſoever we turn our eyes, we ſee the 
works of men; when we are abroad in the country, we behold more of the works 
of God, The ſkies and the ground above and beneath us, and the animal and 
vegetable world round about us may entertain our obſervation with ten thouſand 


varieties. 
Endeavour therefore to derive ſome inſtruction or improvement of the mind from 


every thing which you ſee, or hear, from every thing which occurs in human life, 
from oy thing within you or without you. 

Fetch down ſome knowledge from the clouds, the ſtars, the ſun, the moon, and 
the revolution of all the planets : Dig and draw up ſome valuable meditations from the 
depths of the earth, and ſearch them through the vaſt oceans of water: Extract 
ſome intellectual improvements from the minerals, and metals; from the wonders 
of nature among the vegetables, the herbs, trees, and flowers. Learn ſome leſſons 
from the birds, and the beaſts, and the meaneſt inſect. Read the wiſdom of God 
and his admirable contrivance in them all: Read his almighty power, his rich and 
various goodneſs, in all the works of his hands, 

From the day and the night, the hours and the flying minutes, learn a wiſe 
ates wr of time, and be watchful to ſeize every opportunity to increaſe in 

Dowliedge. | 

From - viciſſitudes and revolutions of nations and families, and from the various 
occurrences of the world, learn the inſtability of mortal affairs, the uncertainty of 
life, the certainty of death. From a coffin and- a funeral learn to meditate upon 
your own departure, | | 

From the vices and follies of others, obſerve what is hateful in them; conſider how 
ſuch a practice looks in another perſon, and remember that it looks as ill or worſe 
in yourſelf, From the virtues of others, learn ſomething worthy of your imi- 
tation. 

From the deformity, the diſtreſs, or calamity of others, derive leſſons of thank - 
fulneſs to God, and hymns of grateful praiſe to your creator, governor, and bene- 
factor, who has formed you in a better mould, and guarded you from thoſe evils, 
Learn alſo the ſacred leſſon of contentment in your own eſtate, and compaſſion to 
your neighbour under his miſcries, | 

From your natural powers, ſenſations, judgment, memory, hands, feet, &c. 
make this inference, that they were not given you for nothing, but for ſome uſeful 
employment to the honour of your maker, and for the good of your fellow-crea- 
tures, as well as for your own beſt intereſt and final happineſs. _ . | 

From the ſorrows, the pains, the ſickneſſes, and ſufferings that attend you, learn 
the evil of ſin, and the ĩimperfection of your preſent ſtate. From your own fins and 
follies learn the patience of God toward you, and the practice of humility toward 
God and men. | 

Thus from every appearance in nature, and from every occurrence of life, you 
may derive natural, moral and religious obſervations to entertain your minds, as 
well as rules of conduct in the affairs relating to this life, and that which is to 
come. | | | 
IT. In order to furniſh the _ with * — _ * laudable * 
ty of young people ſhould be indulged and gratified rather than diſcouraged. It is 
a very hopeful ſign in young creatures, 38 them curious in obſerving, and _ 
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fitive in ſearching into the greateſt part of things that occur; nor ſhould ſuch an 
enquiring temper be frowned into ſilence, nor be rigorouſly reſtrained, but ſhould 
rather be ſatisfied by proper anſwers given to all thoſe queries. 

For this reaſon alſo, where time and fortune allows it, young people ſhculd be 
led into company at proper ſeaſons, ſhould be carried abroad to fee the fields, and 
the woods, and the rivers, the buildings, towns.and cities diſtant from their own 
dwelling ; they ſhould be entertained with the fight of ſtrange birds, beaſts, fiſhes, 
inſets, vegetables, and productions both of nature and art of every kind, whether 
they are the products of their own or foreign nations: And in due time, where pro- 


- vidence gives opportunity, they may travel under a wiſe inſpector or tutor to differ. 
ent parts of the world for the ſame end, that they may bring home treaſures of uſe- 


ful knowledge. 

III. Among all theſe obſervations, write down what is more remarkable and un- 
common : Reſerve theſe remarks in ſtore for proper occaſions, and at proper ſeaſons 
take a review of them. Such a practice will give you a habit of uſeful thinking: 
This will ſecure the workings of your ſoul from running to waſte, and by this means 
even your looſer moments will turn to happy account both here and hereafter, 

And whatever uſeful obſervations have been made, let them be at leaſt ſome part 
of the ſubject of your converſation among your friends at next meeting. 

Let the circumſtances or ſituations of life be what, or where they will, a man 
ſhould never negle& this improvement which may be derived from obſervation. 
Let him travel into the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, and fulfil the duties of the military or 
the mercantile life there ; let him rove through the earth or the ſeas for his own hu- 
mour as a traveller, or purſue his diverſions in what part of the world he pleaſe as a 


gentleman ; let proſperous or adverſe fortune call him to the moſt diſtant parts of 


the globe ; ſtill let him carry on his knowledge and the improvement of his ſoul by 
wiſe obſervations. In due time by this means he may woke himſelf ſome way uſe- 
ful to the ſocieties of mankind, 

Webaldino in his younger years viſited the foreſts of Norway oh the account of 
trade and timber, and beſides his proper obſervations of the growth of trees on thoſe 
northern mountains, he learned there was a ſort of people called Finns in thoſe 
confines which border upon Stweder, whoſe habitation is in the woods: And he lived 
afterwards to give a good account of them and ſome of their cuſtoms to the royal 
ſociety for the improvement of natural knowledge. Puteoli was taken captive into 
Turkey in his youth, and travelled with his maſter in their holy pilgrimage to 


Mecca, whereby he became more intelligent in the forms, ceremonies and fooleries 


of the Mabometan worſhip than perhaps ever any Briton knew before; and by his ma- 
nuſcripts we are more acquainted in this laſt century with the Turtiſb ſacreds than any 
one had ever informed us. ; 
IV. Let us keep our minds as free as poſſible from paſſions and prejudices ; for 
theſe will give a wrong turn to our obſervations both on perſons and things, The 
eyes of a man in the jaundice make yellow obſervations on every thing; and the ſoul 
tinctured with any paſſion or prejudice diffuſes a falſe colour over the real appearances 
of. things, and diſguiſes many of the common occurrences of life: It never beholds 
things in a true light, nor ſoffers them to appear as they are. Whenſoever therefore 
you would make proper obſervations, let ſelf with all its influences ſtand aſide as 
far as poſlible ; abſtra& your own intereſt and your own concern for them, and bid 
all friendſhips and enmities ſtand aloof and keep out of the way in the obſervations 
that you make relating to perſons and things, 1 
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If this rule were well obeyed, we ſhould: be much better guarded againſt thoſe 
common pieces of miſconduct in the obſervations of men, namely, the falſe judgments 
of pride and envy. How ready is envy to mingle with the notices which we take of 
other perſons ?. How often is mankind prone to put an ill ſenſe upon the actions of their 
neighbours, to take a ſurvey of them in an evil poſition, and in an unhappy light? 
And by chis means we form a worſe opinion of our neighbours than they deſerve 
while at the ſame time pride and ſelf.flattery tempt us to make unjuſt obſervations 
on ourſelves in our own favour. In all the favourable judgments we paſs concerning 
ourſcives, we ſhould allow a little abatement on this account. 

V. In making your obſervations on perſons, take care of indulging that buſy cu- 
rioſity which is ever enquiring into private and domeſtic affairs, with an endleſs itch 
of learning the ſecret hiſtory of families. It is but ſeldom that ſuch a prying curioſi- 
ty attains any valuable ends; it often begets ſuſpicions, jealouſies and diſturbances in 
houſholds, and it is a frequent temptation to perſons to defame their neighbours: 
Some perſons cannot help telling what they know; a buſy- body is moſt liable to be- 
come a tatler upon every occaſion, 

VI. Let your obſervation even of perſons and their conduct be chiefly deſigned in 
order to lead you to a better acquaintance with things, particularly with human na- 
ture; and to inform you what to imitate and what to avoid rather than to furniſh 
out matter for the evil paſſions of the mind, or the impertinencies of diſcourſe and 
reproaches of the tongue. | ; 

VII. Though it may be proper ſometimes to make your obſervations, concerning 
perſons as well as things, the ſubject of your diſcourſe in learned or uſeful converſa- 
tion ; yet what remarks you make on particular perſons, eſpecially to their diſad - 
vantage, ſhould for the moſt part lie hid in your own breaſt, till ſome juſt and ap- 
parent occaſion, ſome neceſſary call of providence lead you to ſpeak them. 

If the character or conduct which you obſerve be greatly culpable, ir ſhould ſo 
much the leſs be publiſhed. - You may treaſure up ſuch remarks of the follies, inde- 
cencies, or vices of your neighbours, as may be a conſtant guard againſt your prac- 
tice of the ſame, without expoſing the reputation of your neighbour on that account. 
It is a good old rule, that our converſation ſhould rather be laid out on things than 
on perſons z and this rule ſhould generally be obſerved, unleſs names be concealed, 
whereſoever the faults or follies of mankind are our preſent theme. | 

Our late-archbiſhop Tillo;ſon has written a ſmall but excellent diſcourſe on evil 
ſpeaking, wherein he admirably explains, limits and applies that general apoſtolic 
precept, Speak evil of no man, Tit. iii. 2. 

VIII. Be not too haſty to ere general theories from a few particular obſervations, 
appearances or experiments. This is what the logicianFcall a falſe induction. 
When general obſervations are drawn from ſo many particulars as to become certain 
and indubitable, theſe are jewels of knowledge, comprehending great treaſure in a 
little room; but they are therefore to be made with the greater care and cau- 
tion, leſt errors become large and diffuſive, if we ſhould miſtake in theſe general 
notions. ; £1.09 | 

A haſty determination of ſome univerſal principles without a due ſurvey of all the 
particular caſes which may be included in them, is the way to lay a trap for our 
own underſtandings in their purſuit of any ſubject, and we ſhall often be taken cap- 
tives into miſtake and falſhood. Mee in his youth obſerved that on three chriſt- 
mas days together there fell a good quantity of ſnow, and now hath writ it down 
in his almanack as a part of his wiſe remarks on the weather, that it will Coup 
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ſnom at chriſtmas. Euron a young lad took notice ten times that there was a ſharp 
Froſt when the wind was in the north-eaſt, therefore in the middle of laſt Fuly he al. 
moſt expected it ſhould freeze, becauſe the weather - cocks ſhewed him a north-eaſt 
wind: And he was ſtill more diſappointed when he found it a very ſultry ſeaſon. 
It is the ſame haſty judgment that hath thrown ſcandal on a whole nation for the 
fake of ſome culpable characters belonging to ſeveral particular natives of that coun- 
try; 2 French men are not gay and airy 3 all the Halians are not jea- 
lous and revengeful z nor are all the Engliſb over: run with the ſpleen. 
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CHAPTER” Iv. 
Of books, and reading. 


LL INH E world is full of books, but there are multitudes which are ſo ill wric. 
ten they were never worth any man's reading; and there are thouſands 

more which may be good in their kind, yet are worth nothing when the month or 
year or occaſion is paſt for which they were written. Others may be valuable in 
themſelves, for ſome ſpecial purpoſe or in ſome peculiar ſcience, but are not fit to 
be peruſed by any but thoſe who are engaged in that particular ſcience or buſineſs, 
To what uſe is it for a divine or a phyſician or a tradeſman, to read over the huge 
volumes of reports of judged caſes in the law? Or for a lawyer to learn Hebrew and read 
the rabbins? It is of vaſt advantage for improvement of knowledge and ſaving time, 

for a young man to have the moſt proper books for his reading recommended by a 

judicious friend. | 
II. Books of importance of any kind, and eſpecially complete treatiſes on any 

ſubject, ſhould be firſt read in a more general and curſory manner, to learn a little 
what the treatiſe promiſes, and what you may expect from the writer's manner and 
ſkill, And for this end I would adviſe always that the preface be read, and a ſur- 
vey taken of the table of contents, if there be one, before this firſt ſurvey of the 
book. By this means you will not only be better fitted to give the book the firſt 
reading, bat you will be much aſſiſted in your ſecond peruſal of it, which ſhould be 
done with greater attention and deliberation, and you will learn with more eaſe and 
readineſs what the author pretends to teach, In your reading mark what is new or 
unknown to you before, and review thoſe chapters, pages or paragraphs. Unlels a 
reader has an uncommon and moſt retentive memory, I may venture to affirm, 
that there is ſcarce any book ot chapter worth reading once that is not worthy of a 
ſecond peruſal. At leaſt take a careful review of all the lines or paragraphs which 
you marked, and make a recollection of the ſections which you thought truly 


There is another reaſon, alſo why I would chooſe to take a ſuperficial and curſory 
ſurvey of a book, before I ſit down to read it, and dwell upon it with ſtudious at- 
tention, and that is, that there may be ſeveral difficulties in it which we cannot eaſily 
underſtand and conquer at the firſt reading, for want of a fuller comprehenſion - 
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the author's 2 2 — treatiſes 9 Good | 2 ſtay till 
we maſter eyery difficuly at the firſt peruſal z for perhaps many of theſe would appear 
to be ſolved when we have proceeded farther in that _—_ or would vaniſh of them- 
ſelves upon a ſecond reading, 

What we cannot reach and penetrate at firſt may be noted down as matter of after 
conſideration and inquiry, if the pages that follow do not happen to ſtrike a complete 
light on thoſe which went before. | 

III. If three or four perſons agree to read the ſame book, and each bring his 
own remarks _ it at ſome ſet hours appointed for converſation, and com- 
municate mutually their ſentiments on the ſubject, and debate about it in a friendly 
manner, this practice will render the reading any author more abundantly beneficial 
io every one of them. 

IV. If ſeveral perſons engaged in the ſame ſtudy take into their hands diſtinct 
treatiſes on one ſubject, and appoint a ſeaſon of communication once a week, they 
may inform each other in a brief manner concerning the ſenſe, ſentiments and 
method of thoſe ſeveral authors, and thereby promote each others improvement, 
either by recommending the peruſal of the ſame book to their companions, or per- 
haps by ſatisfying their enquiries concerning it by converſation without every ones 

ruling it. | 
ey. Remember that your buſineſs in reading or in converſation, eſpecially on ſub- 
jets of natural, moral or divine ſcience, is not merely to know the opinion of the 
author or ſpeaker, for this is but the mere knowledge of hiſtory; but your chief bu- 
ſineſs is to conſider whether their opinions are right or no, and to improve your own 
ſolid knowledge of that ſubject by meditation on the themes of their writing or 
diſcourſe, Deal freely with every author you read, and yield up your aſſent only to 
evidence and juſt reaſoning on the ſubject. 

Here J would be underſtood to { only of human authors, and not of the ſa- 
cred and inſpired writings. In theſe our buſineſs indeed is only to find out the ſenſe, 
and underſtand the true meaning of the paragraph and page, and our aſſent then 
is bound to follow when we are before ſatisfied that the writing is divine. Yet 1 
might add alſo, that even this is juſt reaſoning, and this is ſufficient evidence to de- 
mand our aſſent. | . | 

But in the compoſures of men remember you are a man as well as they; and it 
is not their reaſon but your own that is given to guide you when you arrive at years 
of diſcretion, of manly age and judgment. 

VI. Let this therefore be your practice, eſpecially after you have gone through 
one courſe of any ſcience in your academical ſtudies z if a writer on that ſubject main- 
tains the ſame ſentiments as you do, yet if he does not explain his ideas or prove 
his poſitions well, mark the faults or defects, and endeavour to do it better, either 
in the margin of your book, or rather in ſome papers of your own, or at leaſt let 
it be done in your private meditations, As for inſtance : | 

Where the author is obſcure, enlighten him: Where he is imperfect, ſupply his 
deficiencies : Where he is too brief and conciſe, 2 a little, and ſet his notions 
in a fairer view: Where he is redundant, mark paragraphs to be retrenched: 


When he trifles and grows impertinent, abandon thoſe paſſages or pages: Where 
he argues, obſerve whether his reaſons be conclufive : If the conclufion be true, 
and yet the argument weak, endeavour to confirm'it by better prooſs: Where 
he derives or infers any r darkly or doubtfully, make the juſtice of the 
r inferences or corollaries, if fuck occur to oo 

| mind: 


inference appear,” and 
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mind: Where you ſuppoſe he is in a miſtake, propoſe your objections and corre 
his ſentiments : What he writes ſo well as to approve itſelf to your judgment, both 
as juſt and uſeful, treaſure it up in your memory, and count it a part of your in. 
tellectual gains. i oy 5 bach 

Note, Many of theſe ſame directions which I have now given, may be practiſed 
with regard to converſation, as well as reading, in order to render it uſeful in the 
moſt extenſive and laſting manner. 530 Me eg 
VII. Other things alſo of the like nature may be uſefully practiſed with regard 
to the authors which you read, namely, If the method of a book be irregular, re. 
duce it into form by a little analyſis of your own, or by hints in the margin: If 
thoſe things are heaped together, which ſhould be ſeparated, you may wiſely diſtin. 
guiſh and divide them. If ſeveral things relating to the ſame ſubject are ſcattered 
up and down ſeparately through the treatiſe, you may bring them all to one view 
by references; or if the, matter of a book be really valuable and deſerving, you 
may throw it into a better method, reduce it to a more logical ſcheme, or abridge 
it into a leſſer form; all theſe practices will have a tendency both to advance your 
ſkill in logic, and method, to improve your judgment in general, and to give you 
a fuller ſurvey of that ſubject in particular. When you have finiſhed the treatiſe 
with all your obſervations upon it, recolle& and determine what real improvements 
you have made by reading that author. g | 

VIII. If a book has no index to it, or, good table. of contents, it is very uſeful 

to make one as you are reading it: Not with that exactneſs as to include the ſenſe 
of every page and paragraph, which ſhould be done if you deſign to print it; but 
it is ſufficient in your index to take notice only of thoſe parts of the book which are 
new to you, or which you think well written, and well worthy of your remembrance 
or review. | 

Shall I be ſo free as to aſſure my younger friends, from my own experience, that 
.theſe methods of reading will coſt ſome pains in the firſt years of your ſtudy, and 
eſpecially in the firſt authors which you peruſe in any ſcience, or on any particular 
ſubject: But the profit will richly compenſate the pains. And in the following 
years of life, after you have read a few valuable books on any ſpecial ſubject in 
this manner, it will be very eaſy to read others of the ſame kind, becauſe you 
will not uſually find very much new matter in them which you have not already 
examined. ; 

If the writer be remarkable for any peculiar excellencies or defects in his 
ſtyle or manner of writing, make juſt obſervations upon this alſo; and whatever 
ornaments you find there, or whatſoever blemiſhes occur in the language or manner 
of the writer, you may make juſt remarks upon them. And remember that one 
book read over in this manner, with all this laborious meditation, will tend more 
to enrich your underſtanding, than the ſkimming over the ſurface of twenty authors. 

IX. By peruſing books in the manner I have deſcribed, you will make all your 
reading ſubſervient not only to the enlargement of your treaſures of knowledge, but 
alſo to the improvement of your reaſoning powers. 

There are many who read with conſtancy and diligence, and yet make no ad- 
vances in true knowledge by it. They are delighted with the notions which they 
read or hear, as they would be with ſtories that are told, but they don't weigh 
them in their minds as in a juſt balance, in order to determine their truth or falſhood ; 
they make no obſervations upon them, or inferences from them. Perhaps their cy* 


Oides over the pages, or the words ſlide over their ears, and vaniſh like a rhapſocy 
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of evening tales, or the ſhadows of a cloud flying over à green field in a ſummer's 
dav. 37; hk, SHE, YC. 83-50! eff 135] 18 10 & | | 
Or if they review them ſufficiently to fix them in their remembrance, it is merely 
with a hal to tell the tale over again, and ſhew what men of learning they are. 
Thus they dream out their days in a courſe of reading without real advantage. As 
a man may be eating all day, and for want of digeſtion is never nouriſhed ; fo theſe 
endleſs readers may cram themſelves in vain with intellectual food, and without real 
improvement-of their minds, for want of digeſting it by proper reflexions. | 
XI. Be diligent therefore in obſerving theſe directions. Enter into the ſenſe 
and argument of the authors you read, examine all their proofs, and then judge 
of the truth or falſhood of their opinions; and thereby you ſhall not only gain a 
rich increaſe of your underſtandings, by thoſe truths which the author: teaches, 
when you ſee them well ſupported, but you ſhall acquire alſo by degrees an habit of 
judging Jays and of reaſoning well, in imitation of the good writer whoſe works 
ou perule, 13 70 3-1 | + 
: This is laborious indeed, and the mind is backward to undergo the fatigue of 
weighing every argument and tracing every thing to its original. It is much leſs 
labour to take all things upon truſt ; Believing is much eaſier than arguing, But 
when Studentio had once perſuaded his mind to tie itſelf down to this method which 
| have preſcribed, he ſenſibly gained an admirable facility to read, and judge of 
what he read, by his daily practice of it, and the man made large advances in the 
purſuit of truth; while Plumbinus and Plumeo made leſs progreſs in knowledge, though 
they had read over more folios, Plumeo ſkimed over the pages like a ſwallow over 
the flowery meads in May. Plumbinus read every line and ſyllable, but did not give 
himſelf the trouble of thinking and judging about them. They both could boaſt 
in company of their great reading, for they knew more titles and pages than Studen- 
tio, but were far leſs acquainted with ſcience. | ; ; 
| confeſs thoſe whoſe reading is deſigned only to fit them for much talk, and 
little knowledge, may content themſclves to run over their authors in ſuch a ſudden 
and trifling way ; they may devour libraries in this manner, yet be poor reaſoners 
at laſt, and have no ſolid wiſdom or true learning. The traveller who walks on 
tair and ſoftly in a courſe that points right, and examines every turning before he 
ventures upon it, will come ſooner and ſafer to his journey's end, than he who 
runs through every lane he meets, though he gallop full ſpeed all the day. The man 
of much reading and a large retentive memory, but without meditation, may be- 
come in the ſenſe of the world a knowing man; and if he converſes much with the 
ancients, he may attain the fame of learning too: But he ſpends his days afar off 
_ wiſdom and true judgment, and poſſeſſes very little of the ſubſtantial riches of 
the mind, | 
XI. Never apply yourſelyes to read any human author with a determination, be- 
forchand, either for or againſt him, or with a ſettled reſolution to believe or diſ- 
believe, to confirm or to oppoſe whatſoever: he faith ; but always read with a deſign 
to lay your mind open to truth, and to embrace it whereſoever you find it, as well 
a5 to reject every falſhood, though it appear under never fo fair a diſguiſe. How 
unhappy are thoſe men who ſeldom take an author into their hands, but they have 
determined before: they begin, whether they will like or diſlike him! They have 
got ſome notion of his name, his character, his pariy, or his principles, by gene - 
ra] converſation, or perhaps by ſome ſlight view of a few pages; and having all their 
own opinions adjuſted beforchand, they read all that he writes with a prepoſſeſſion 
Vo I. V. | # E e | either 
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either for or againſt him, unha f/ 
together out of every author, all thoſe things, and t 
own tenets, while they deſpiſe und neglect all the reſt/̃̃ ] 

XII. Yer take this caution. I would not be undetſtood here, as though I per. 


ſuaded a perſon to live without any ſettled principles at all, by which: to judge of 


men and books and things: Or that I would keep a man always doubting about 
his foundations. The chief things that I deſign in this advice, are theſe! three, 

1. That after our moſt neceflary and important principles of ſcience, prudence 
and religion, are ſettled upon good grounds, with regard to our preſent conduct 
and our future hopes, we of Blood: read wich a juſt freedom of thought, all thoſe 
books which treat of ſuch ſubjects as may lick of doubt and reafonable diſpute, 
Nor ſhould any of our opinions be ſo reſolved upon, NEE in younger yeary, as 
never to hear or to bear an oppoſition to them. 

2. When we peruſe thoſe authors who defend our own. ſettled ſentiments, we 
ſhould not take all their arguings for juſt and ſolid z but we ſhould make a viſe 
diſtinction betwixt the corn and the chaff, between ſolid reaſoning and the mere 
fuperficial colours of it; nor ſhould we readily ſwallow down all their war opinions 
becauſe we agree with them in the greater. 

3. That when we read thoſe authors which oppoſe our moſt certain and eſtabliſh- 
ed principles, we ſhould be ready to receive any informations from them in other 
points, and not abandon at once every _ they lay, though we ate well fixcd in 
Wan to their main N of arguing. 


s ed d ab hoſte doceri. Vigil. im 6 | yk 


Seize upon truth wee tis found, 
Amongſt your friends amongſt your foes, 

On chriſtian or on heathen ground; 
The flower's divine where-e'er it grows: 
Neglect the prickles, and aſſume the roſe. 


XIII. What I have ſaid hitherto on this ſubject, neliting's to books and reading, 

muſt be chiefly underſtood of that ſort of books, and thoſe hours of our reading 
and ſtudy, whereby we deſign to improve the intellectual powers of the mind with 
natural, moral or divine knowledge. As for thoſe treatiſes which are written to di- 
rect or to inforce and perſuade our practice, there is one thing further neceſſary; 
and that is, that when our conſciences are convinced that theſe rules of prudence or 
duty belong to us, and require our conformity to them, we ſhould then call our 
ſelves to account, and enquire ſeriouſly whether we have put them in practice or no; 
we ſhould dwell upon the arguments and impreſs the motives and methods of per- 
ſuaſion upon our own hearts, till we feel the force and power of them inclining us 
to the practice of the things which are there recommended. 

If folly or vice-be repreſented in its open colours, or- its ſecret diſguiſes, let us 
ſearch our hearts, and review our lives, and enquire how far we are criminal; nor 
mould we ever think we have done with the treatiſe till we feel ourſelves in forrov/ 
for our paſt miſ conduct, and aſpiring after a victory over thoſe vices, or _ we 
find a cure of thoſe follies begua to EIT: e eee alzen 
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thoſe who hunt and pans party, and ſcrape 


only which favour their 
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In all our ſtudies and purſuits of knowledge, let us remember that virtue and vice, 
ſin and holineſs, and the conformation of our hearts and lives to the duties of true 
religion and morality, are things of far more conſequence than all the furniture of 
our underſtandings, and the richeſt treaſures of mere ſpeculative knowledge ; and 
that becauſe they have a more immediate and effectual influence upon our eternal fe- 
licity or eternal ſorrow, | 597765 
XIV. There is yet another ſort of books, of which it is proper I ſhould ſay ſome- 
thing while I am treating on this ſubject; and theſe are hiſtory, poeſy, travels, 
books of diverſion or amufement ; among which we may reckon alſo little common 
pamphlets, news papers, or ſuch like: For many of theſe I confeſs once reading 
may be ſufficient where there is a tolerable good memory. * 
Or when ſeveral perſons are in company, and one reads to the reſt ſuch ſort of 
writings, once hearing may be ſufficient; provided that every one be fo attentive, 
and ſo free as to make their occaſional remarks on ſuch lines or ſentences, ſuch pe- 
riods or paragraphs, as in their opinion deſerve it. Now all thoſe paragraphs or 
ſentiments deſetve a remark, which are new and uncommon, are noble and excellent 
for the matter of them, are ſtrong and convincing far the argument contained in 
them, are beautiful and elegant for che language or the manner, or any way wor- 
thy of a ſecond rehearlal ; and at the requelt of any of the company let thoſe para- 
graphs be read over again. F 5s os | 
Such parts alſo of theſe writings as may happen to be remarkably ſtupid or filly, 
falſe or miſtaken, ſhould become ſubjects of an occafional criticiſm, made by ſome 
of the company; and this may give occaſion to the repetition of them for confirmas» 


tion of the cenſure, for amuſement or diverſion. }: 611 1.02 n 
Still let it be remembred, that where the hiſtorical narration is of conſiderable 
moment, where the poeſy, oratory, Sc. ſhine with ſome degrees of perfection and 
glory, a ſingle reading is neither ſufficient to ſatisfy a mind that has a true -taſte of 
this ſort of writings ; nor can we make the fulleſt and beſt improvement of them 
without proper reviews, and that in our retirement as well as in company. Who is 
there that has any godt for polite writings that would be ſufficiently ſatisfied with 
hearing the beautiful pages of Steele or Addiſon, the admirable deſcriptions of Virgil or 
Milton, or ſome of the fineſt poems of Pope, Young or Dryden once read over to them, 
and then lay them by for ever? 42, tt > te 
XV, Among. theſe writings of the latter kind we may juſtly reckon ſhort miſcel- 
lancous eſſays on all manner of 9. 97 z ſuch as the occaſional papers, the tatlers, 
the ſpectators, and ſome other books that have been compiled out of the weekly or 
daily products of the preſs, wherein are contained a great number of bright thoughts, 
ingenious remarks, and admirable obſervations, which have had a conſiderable ſhare 
in turniſhing the preſent age with k i — f EE.” : 
l wiſhevery paper among theſe writings could have been recommended both as 
innocent and uſeful, I wiſh every unſeemly idea and wanton expreſſion had been 
baniſhed from amongſt them, and ever) trifling page had been excluded from the 
company of the reſt when they had been bound up in volumes: But it is not to 
be expected, in ſo imperfect a ſtates, that ogen DAE: or piece of ſuch mixed pub- 
hie papers ſhould be entirely blameleſs and laudable. Yet in the main it mult be 
confeſſed, there is ſo much virtue, prudence, ingenuity and goodneſs in them, eſ- 
pecially iti eight volumes of ſpectators, chere is ſuch a reverence of things ſacred, fo 
many valuable remurks for our donduct in life, at they ate not improper to he in 
parlours, or ſummerchbaſes, of places of Lr to entettuin our thoughts 
e 2 in 
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in any moments of leiſure, or vacant, hours that occur, Thete is ſuch a diſcovery 
of the follies, iniquities and faſhionable vices of mankind contained in them, | that we 
may learn much of the humours and madneſſes of the age, and the public world, 
in our own folitaty retirement, without the danger of frequenting vicious company. 
or receiving the mortal infection. | | * 

XVI. Among other books which are proper and requiſite, in order to improve 
our knowledge in general, or our acquaintance with any particular ſcience, it is ne. 
ceflary that we ſhould be furniſhed with vocabularies and dictionaries of ſeveral ſorts, 
namely, Of common words, idioms and phraſes, in order to explain their ſenſe : Of 
technical words or the terms of art, to ſhew their uſe in arts and ſciences 3. of names 
of men, countries, towns, rivers, &c, which are called hiſtorical and geographical 
dictionaries, c. Theſe are to be conſulted and uſed upon every occaſion ; and never 
let an unknown word paſs in your reading without ſeeking for its ſenſe and meaning 
in ſome of theſe writers. my * 

If ſuch books are not at hand, you muſt ſupply the want of them, as well as you 
can by conſulting ſuch as can inform you: And it is uſeful to note down the matters 
of doubt and enquiry in ſome pocket-book, and take the firſt opportunity to get 
them reſolved either by perſons or books when we meet with them. | 

XVII. Be not ſatisfied with a mere knowledge of the beſt authors that, treat of 
any ſubject, inſtead of acquainting yourſelves thoroughly with the ſubject itſelf, There 
is many a young ſtudent that is fond of enlarging his knowledge of books, and 
he contents himſelf with the notice he has of their title-page, which is the attain- 
ment of a bookſeller rather than a ſcholar. Such perſons are under a great tempta- 
tion to practiſe theſe two follies. 1. To heap up a great number of books at 
greater expence than moſt of them can bear, and to furniſh their libraries infi- 
nitely better than their underſtandings. And 2. When they have got ſuch rich 
—. Not of knowledge upon their ſhelves, they imagine themſelves men of learning, 
and take a pride in talking of the names of famous authors, and the ſubjects of 
which they treat, without any real improvement of their own minds in true: ſcience 
or wiſdom. At beſt their learning reaches no farther than the indexes and tables of 
contents, while they know not how to judge. or reaſon concerning the matters con- 
tained in thoſe authors. 1a 6 

And indeed how many volumes of learning ſoever a man poſſeſſes, he is lil! de- 
1332 poor in his underſtanding, till he has made theſe ſeveral parts of learning 

is on property by reading, and reaſoning, by judging for himſelf and remembring 
what he has read. Em e nongt big og 
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I. F F we would form a judgment of a bock which we have not ſen before, the 
I firſt thing that is' the page, and we may ſometimes guels a little at 


| the import and deſign of a book thereby : Though it, muſt be confeſſed that * 
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are often''deceitfal, and promiſe more than the book perſorms. The author's name, 
if it be known in che world, may help us to conjecture at the performance 
a little more, and lead us to gueſs in What manner it is done. A peruſal of 
the preface or introduction, which I before recommended, may further aſſiſt our 
2 5 _ if there be an index of the contents, it will give us ſtill ſome ad- 
vancing light. | Ih” TS 

If x have not leiſure or inclination to read over the book itſelf - regularly, then 
by the titles of chapters we may be directed to peruſe ſeveral particular chapters or 
ſections, and obſerve whether there be any thing valuable or important in them. We 
ſhall find hereby whether the author explains his ideas clearly, whether he reaſons 
ſtrongly, whether he methodizes well, whether his thoughts and ſenſe be manly and 
his manner polite ; or on the other hand whether he be obſcure, weak, trifling and 
confuſed : or, finally, whether the matter may not be ſolid and ſubſtantial though 
the manner or ſtyle be rude and diſagreeable. FISTIY iy 

II. By having run through ſeveral chapters and ſections in this manner, we may 
generally judge whether the treatiſe be worth a complete peruſal or no. But if by 
ſuch an occaſional ſurvey of ſome chapters, our expectation be utterly diſcouraged, 
we may well lay aſide that book; for there is great probability he can be but an 
indifferent writer on that ſubject, if he affords but one prize to divers blanks; and 
it may be ſome downright blots too. The piece can hardly be valuable if in ſeven 
or eight chapters which we peruſe there be but little truth, evidence, force of rea- 
ſoning, beauty, and ingenuity of thought, c. mingled with much error, ignorapce, 
impertinence, dulneſs, mean and common thoughts, inaccuracy, ſophiſtry, railing; &c. 
Lite is too ſhort, and time is too precious, to read every new book quite over in order 


to find that it is not worth the reading. 4 | | Wh 
III. There are ſome general miſtakes which perſons are frequently guilty, of in 

paſſing a judgment on the books which they read. 2:19 
One is this, when a treatiſe is written but tolerably well, we are ready to paſs a 
favourable judgment of it, and ſometimes to exalt its character far beyond its merit, 
if it agree with our own principles, and ſupport the opinions of our party. On 
the other hand, if the author be of different ſentiments, and eſpouſe contrary prin- 
ciples, we can find neither wit, nor reaſon, good ſenſe nor good language in it. 
Whereas, alas, if our opinions of things were certain and infallible truth, yet a ſilly, 
author may draw his pen in the defence of them, and he may attack ; even. groſs: 
errors with feeble and ridiculous: arguments. Truth in this world is not always at- 
tendsd and ſupported by the wiſeſt and fafeſt methods; and error, though it can 
never be maintained by juſt reaſoning, yet may be artiully covered and defended : 
An ingenious writer may put excellent colours upon his own miſtakes. Some Soci- 
nian, who deny the atonement of Cbriſ, have written well, and wich much aps; 
pearance of argument for their own” unſcriptural ſentiments, and ſome! writers for 
the trinity and ſatisfaction of Cbriſ have expoſed themſelves and the ſacred doc- 
trine by their feeble and fooliſh manner of handling it. Books are never to be 
Judged of merely by their ſubje&, or the opinion they repreſent, but by the juſt- 
neſs of their ſentiments, the — of their manner, the force of their expreſſion, 
or the R of reaſon and the weight of juſt and proper argument which ap- 
pears in them. tte { U Bent 2 2 en id at to zi.) 
But this folly and weakneſs of trifling inſtead of arguing does not happen to fall 
only to the ſhare of chriſtian writers: There are ſome who haye taken the pen in 
d to ſupport the deiſtical or antichriſtian ſcheme of our days, who made big 
pretences 


2 Te Jung want e boils. rt 
ee td reaſoi upen uſ[10gcaions, but foem to havef left it quite behind them 
enn eg the bible, and grinning at the hoo Mhich we, call (@ 
ere. Somè of .theſe performances would ſcaree have been thaughe tolerable, if 
they had not afſagked the chriſtian faith, though they are no. grown up tg a place 
among the admired pens. I much queſtion Whether ſevetal of the rhapſodies called 
the characteriſtics would ever have ſurvived the firſt edition, if they had not diſco- 
vered ſo ſtrong a tincture of infidelity, and now and then caſt out a prophane fneer 
at our holy religion. I have ſometimes indeed been ready to wonder hom g book in 
the main ſo looſely written ſhould ever obtain ſo many readers amopgſt men of ſenſe. 
Soreiy they muſt be conſcious in the peruſal that ſometimes a patrician may write as 
idly us 4 man of plobeian rank, and trifle as much as an old ſchdol · man, though it 
is in another form. I am forced to ſay there are few books which ever I read, which 
made any pretences to a great genius, from which I derived ſo little valuable know. 
ledge as from theſe treatiſes. - There is indeed amongſt them a lively pertneſs, a pa- 
fade of literatute, and much of what forme folks now-a-days: call politeneſs z but it 
is hatd that we ſhould be bound to admire all che revetits of this author under the 
penzlty of beitig unfaſhiona bu. 
IV. Another miſtake which ſome perſons fall into is this. When they read a 
treatiſe on a ſubje& with which they have but little acquaintance, they find almoſt 
every thing now and ſtrange to them, their underſtandings are greatly entertained 
and improved by the occurrence of many things which were unknown to them be. 
foxe, they admire che treatiſe, and commend the author at once; whereas if they 
kad but attained a good degree of {kill in that ſcience, r would find that 
the author had written very poorly, that neither his ſenſe nor his method was juſt 
and proper, and that he had nothing in him but what was very common. or trivial 
in his diſcour ſes on [that ſubject. | | [tons + Srafft 5 4] 
Hence it comes to paſs that Corio and Faber who were both bred up to labour, 
and uhaequainted with the ſeiences, ſhall admire one of the weekly papers, or a 
little pamphlet that talks pertly on ſome critical or learned theme, becauſe the 
matter is all ſtrange and new to them, and they join to extol the writer to the 
ſkiesz and for the ſame reaſon the young academic ſhall dwell upon a journal or 
an obſervator that treats of trade and politics in a dictatorial ſtyle, and ſhall be la- 
viſt in the praiſe of the author: while at the ſame time perſons well ſkilled in 
thoſe different ſubjects, hear the impertinent tattle with a juſt contempt z for they 
know how weak and aukward many of thoſe little diminitive diſcourſes are; and 
that thoſe very papers of ſcience, politics or trade, which were ſo much admired 
by the ignorant, are perhaps but very mean performances ; though it muſt be alſo 
confeſſed there are ſome excellent eſſays in thoſe papers, and that upon ſcience as 
well & t de. : | { ts t lh ee, 
V. But there is a danger of miſtake; in our judgment of books on the other 
hand alſo: For when we have made ourſelves maſters of any particular theme of 
knowledge,''ahd ſurveyed it long on all ſides, ther is perhaps ſcarce any writer on 
that ſubſect who much entertains and pleaſes us afterwards, becauſe we find little 
or nothing new in him; and yet in a true judgment perhaps his ſentiments are 
moſt proper and juſt, his explications clear, and his reaſonings ſtrong, and all the 
parts of the diſcourſe are well connected and ſet in a happy light; but we knew moſt 
of thoſe things before, and therefore they ſtrike us not, and we are in danger of 
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Chap. V. | The' judgment of books, 215 
Thus the learned and the unlearned haye their ſeveral diſtinct dangers and 
judjces ready to attend them in their judgment of the writings of men. T 
which I have mentioned are a ſpeeimen of them, and indeed but a mere ſpecimen; 
for _ prejudices: that warp: our judgment aſide from truth are almoſt infinite and 
endielenne1its pas: 1190 is inuvayt amd; 1,1 wiln 77 ph 44% ai rec trao 
VI. Let I cannot forbear to point out two or three more of theſe follies, that J 
may attempt ſomething toward the correction of them, or at leaſt to guard others 

ainſt them. vet; 1 "41 | | 
bs here are ſome perſons of a forward and lively temper, and who are fond to in- 
termeddle with all appearances, of knowledge, will give their judgment on a hook 
as ſoon as the title uf it is mentioned, for they would not willingly ſeem ignorant of 
any thing that others know. And eſpecially if they happen to have any ſuperior 
character or poſſeſſions of this world, they fancy they have a right to talk freely up- 
on every thing that ſtirs or appears, though they have no other pretence to this free- 
dom.  Diviio is worth forty thouſand pounds, Politulus is à fine young gentleman 
who ſparkles in all the ſhining things of dreſs and equipage, Aulinus is a ſmall at- 
tendant on a miniſter of ſtate and is at court almoſt every day. Theſe three hap- 
pened to meet in a viſit, where an excellent book of warm and refined devations lay 
in the window. What dull ſtuff is here ? ſaid Diuitio, I never read ſo much non- 
ſenſe in one page in my life, nor would I give a ſhilling for a thouſand ſych trea- 
tiſes. Aulinus, though a courtier and not uſed to ſpeak roughly, yet would not al- 
low there was a line of good ſenſe in the book, and prongunged him a madman that 
wrote it in his.ſecret retirement, and declared him a fool that publiſhed/irt after his 
death. Politulus had more manners than to differ from men of ſuch a rank and cha- 
rater, and therefore he ſneered at the devout expreſſions as he heard them read, 
and made the divine treatiſe a matter of ſcorn and ridicule and yet it was well 
known that neither this fine gentleman, nor the courtier, nor the man of wealth, 
had a grain .of devotion in them beyond their horſes that waited at the door with 
their gilded chariots. But this is the way. gf the world: Blind men will talk of the 
beauty of colours, and of the harmony or diſproportion of figures in painting; the 

deaf will prate of diſcords in muſick, and thole who have nothing to do with reli- 
gion will arraign the beſt treatiſe on divine ſuhjects, though they do not underſtand 
es = language of the ſcripture, nor the common terms or . phraſes uſed in 
chriſtianity, une n 

VII. I might here name another ſort of judges, who will ſet themſelves up to de- 
cide in favour of an author, or will pronounte him a mere blyndexer, according to 
the company they have kept, and the judgment they have heard paſt upon a book 
by others of their own ſtamp or ſize, though they have no knowledge or taſte of the 
ſubject themſelves. Theſe with a fluent and voluble tongue become mere echos of 
the praiſes or cenſures of other men. Saxiſus happened to be in the room where 
the three gentlemen juſt mentioned gave out their thoughts ſo freely upon an ad- 
mirable book of devotion: And two days afterwards he met with ſome friends of his 
where this book was the ſubject of couvętſation and praiſe. Sonillus wondered at their 
dulneſs, and repeated the jeſts which he had heard caſt upon the weakneſs of the 
author. His knowledge of the hook and his deciſion upon it was all from hearſay, 
tor he had never ſeen it : And if he had read it through, he had np manner of right 
to judge about the things of religion, having no more knowledge, nor taſte of any 
thing of ĩnward pietythan 4 hedgahetg an a: Bear has f politen⁰ct zg. 
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When 1 had wrote down theſe remarks, Probus, who knew all theſe four gentle. 


men wiſhed they might have opportunity to read their on character as ĩt is repre 
ſented here. Alas! Probus, I fear it would do them very little good, though it may 
guardiothers againſt their folly: For there is never a one of them would find their 
own name in theſe characters if they read them, though all their acquaintance would 
acknowledge the features immediately, and ſee the perſons almoſt alive in the 
PI There is yet another miſchievous principle which prevails among ſome per. 
ſons in paſſing a judgment on the writings of others, and that is, 'when from the 
ſecret ſtimulations of vanity, pride or envy, they deſpiſe a valuable book, and 
throw contempt upon it by wholeſale : And if you aſk them the reaſon of their ſe- 
vere cenſure, they will tell you perhaps, they have found'a miſtake or two in it, or 
there are a few ſentiments or expreſſions not ſuited to their tooth and humour. Ba- 
wius cries down an admirable treatiſe of philoſophy, and ſays there's atheiſm in it, 
becauſe there are a few ſentences that ſeem to ſuppoſe brutes to be mere machines. 
Under the ſame influence Momus will not allow paradiſe loſt to be a good poem, becauſe 
he had read ſome flat and heavy lines in it, and he thought Milton had too much ho- 
nour done him. It is a paltry humour that inclines a man to rail at any human 
ENS) Reg becauſe it is not abſolutely perfect. Horace would give us a better 
example. | | | 


Sunt delicta quibus nos ignoviſſe velimus :* 
Nam neque chorda ſonum reddit quam vult manus & mens. 
Nec ſemper feriet quodcunque minabitur arcus: 
Atque ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 

Offendor maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, | 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. 


= Hor. de art. poet. 
Thus engliſhed. f meth steig 


Be not too rigidly cenſoriou:: 
A ftring may jar in the beſt maſter's hand, 
And the moſt ſkilful archer miſs his aim : 
So in a poem elegantly writ | 
I will not quarrel with a ſmall miſtake, 
Such as our nature's frailty may excuſe. - SO tut 
Roſcommon, 


* 


This noble tranſlator of Horace, whom I here cite, has a Pp epi opinion 
of Homer in the main, yet he allows him to be juſtly cenſured for ſome groſſer ſpots 
and blemiſhes in him. 5 Reine | ente ; as 

For who without averſion ever look'd | rt Ac Aceakt 

On holy garbage, though by Homer cook'd, Wert 

Whoſe railing heroes, and whoſe wounded gods 
Make ſome ſuſpect he ſnores as well as nods... R eee ee cee 


; | Te 1 een 2011 1 
| Such viſe and juſt diſſ inctions ought to be made when we-paſs a- judgment on 


mortal things, but envy condemns by wholeſale. Envy is a curſed plant; rs 


Ch. V. | The judgment f books, 217 
fibres of it are rooted. almoſt” in every man's nature, and it works in a fly and im- 
perceptible manner, and that even in ſome! perſons who in the main are men of 
wiſdom and piety. They know not how to bear the praiſes that are given to an a- 
genious author, eſpecially if he be living and of their profeſſion, and therefore they 
will, if poſſible, find ſome blemiſh in his writings, that they may nibble and bark at 
it. They will endeayour to diminiſh the honour of the beſt treatiſe that has been 
written on any. ſubject, and to render it uſeleſs by their cenſures, rather than ſuffer 
their envy to lie aſleep, and che little miſtakes of that author to paſs unexpoſed. 
Perhaps they will commend the work in general with a pretended air of candour, but 
paſs ſo many ly and invidious remarks upon it afterward as ſhall effectually deſtroy all 
their cold and formal praiſes “. | | 

IX, When a perſon feels any thing of this invidious humour working in him, he 
may by the following conſiderations attempt the correction of it. Let him think 
with himſelf how many are the beauties of ſuch an author whom he cenſures, in com- 
pariſon of his blemiſhes, and remember that it is a much more honourable and good- 
uatured thing to find out peculiar beauties than faults : True and undiſguifed candour 
is a much more amiable and divine talent than accuſation, Let him reflect again, 
what an eaſy matter it is to find a miſtake in all human authors, who are neceſſarily 
fallible and imperfect. | 

I confeſs where an author ſets up himſelf to ridicule divine writers and things ſa- 
cred, and yet aſſumes an air of ſovereignty and dictatorſnip, to exalt and almoſt 
deify all the pagan ancients, and caſt his ſcorn upon all the moderns, eſpecially if 
they do but ſavour of miracles and the goſpel, it is fit the admirers of this author 
ſhould know that nature and theſe ancients are not the ſame, though ſome writers 
always unite them, Reaſon and nature never made theſe ancient heathens their 
ſtandard, either of art or genius, of writing or heroiſm. Sir Richard Steele, in his 


little eſſay, called The chriſtian hero, has ſhewn our Saviour and St. Paul in a more 


glorious and tranſcendent light than a Virgil or a Homer could do for their Achilles, 
Ulyſes or Afneas ; and I am perſuaded if Moſes and David had not been inſpired wri- 
ters, theſe very men would have ranked them at leaſt with Herodotus and Horace, if 
not given them the ſuperior place. | 

But where an author has many beauties conſiſtent with virtue, piety and truth, let 
not little criticks exalt themſelves, and ſhower down their ill nature upon him, with- 
out bounds or meaſure ; but rather ſtretch their own powers of ſoul till they write a 
treatiſe ſuperior to that which they condemn. This is the nobleſt and ſureſt manner 
of ſuppreſſing what they cenſure. $64 | 

A little wit, or a little learning, with a good degree of vanity and ill-nature, will 
teach a man to pour out whole pages of remark and reproach upon one real or fan- 
cied miſtake of a great and good author: And this may be dreſſed up by the ſame 
talents, and made entertaining enough to the world, who loves reproach and ſcan- 
dal: But if the remarker would but once make this attempt, and try to out · ſhine the 
author by writing a better book on the ſame ſubject, he would ſoon be convinced of his 
own inſufficiency, and perhaps might learn to judge more juſtly and favourably of 
the performance of other men. A cobler or a ſhoemaker may find ſome little fault 
with the latchet of a ſhoe that an Apelles had painted, and perhaps with juſtice too; 

Vor. V. Fit | when 


I grant when wiſdom itſelf cenſures a weak and fooliſh performance, it will paſs its ſevere ſentence, 
and yet with an air of candour, if the author has any thing valuable in him: But envy will oftentimes , 
imitate the ſame favourable-airs, in order to make its falſe cavils appear more juſt and credib'e, when it 
las a mind to ſuarl at ſome of the brighteſt performances of a human writer. 


218 The judgment of books. Furt J. 
when the whole figure and portraiture: is ſuch as none but Apelles could paint, Eve. 
ry, poor low genius may cavil at what the richeſt and the nobleſt hath performed; 
but ir is a ſign of envy and malice added to the littleneſs and poverty of genius, 
when ſuch à cavil becomes a ſufficient reaſon to pronounce at once againſt a bright 
author and a whole valuable treatiſe. e sg, 

X. Another, and that a very frequent fault in paſſing a judgment upon books is 
this, that perſons ſpread the ſame praiſes or the ſame reproaches over a whole trea- 
tiſe, and all the chapters in it, which are due only to ſome of them. They judge az 
it were by whole ſale, without making a due diſtinction between the ſeveral parts or 
ſections of the performance; and this is ready to lead thoſe who hear them talk, in. 
to a dangerous miſtake, Horus is a great and juſt admirer of the late archbiſhop of 
Cambray, and mightily commends every thing he has written, and will allow no ble. 
miſh in him: whereas the writings of that excellent man are not all of a piece, nor 
are thoſe very books of his, which have a good number of beautiful and valuable 
{ſentiments in them, to be recommended throughout or all at once without diſtin&i. 
on. There is his demonſtration of the exiſtence and attributes of God which has juſt- 
ly. gained an univerſal eſteem, for bringing down ſome new and noble thoughts of 

wiſdom of the creation to the underſtanding of the unlearned, and they are ſuch 
as well deſerve the peruſal of the men of ſcience, perhaps as far as the fiftieth ſection; 
but there are many of the following ſections which are very weakly written, and 
ſome of them built upon an enthuſiaſtical and miſtaken ſcheme, akin to the peculiar 
opinions of father Malebraxche ; ſuch as ſection 51, 53. That we know the finite on- 
ly by the ideas of the infinite. Section 55, Co. That the ſuperior reaſon in man is 
God himſelf acting in him. Section 61, 62. That the idea of unity cannot be taken 
from creatures, but from God only: And ſeveral of his ſections, from 65 to 68, 
upon the doctrine of liberty, ſeem to be inconſiſtent. Again, toward the end of 
his book he ſpends more time and pains than are needful in refuting the Epicurezy 
fancy of atoms moving eternally through infinite changes, which might be done 
effectually in a much ſhorter and better way. WES 

So in his poſthumous cſſays, and his letters, there are many admirable thoughts 
in practical and experimental religion, and very beautiful and divine ſentiments in 
devotion; but ſometimes in large paragraphs or in whole chapters together, you find 
him in the clouds of myſtic divinity, and he never deſcends within the reach of 
common ideas or common ſenſe. 

But remember this alſo, that there are but few ſuch authors as this great man, 
who talks ſo very weakly ſometimes, and yet in other places is ſo much ſuperior to 
the greateſt part of writers. | 

There are other inſtances of this kind where men of good ſenſe in the main ſet 
up for judges, but they carry too many of their paſſions about them, and then 
like lovers, they are in rapture at the name of their fair idol; they laviſh out all 
their incenſe upon that ſhrine, and cannot bear the thought of admitting a blemiſh 
in them, 

You ſhall hear Altiſono not only admire Caſimire of Poland in his lyrics, as the ut- 
moſt purity and perfection of latin poeſy, but he will allow nothing in him to be 

extravagant or faulty, and will vindicate every line: Nor can I much wonder at 
it when I have heard him pronounce Lucan the beſt of the ancient latins, and idolize 
his very weakneſſes and miſtakes. I will readily acknowledge the odes of Cqſimire 
to have more ſpirit and force, more magnificence and fire in them, and in twenty 
Places ariſe to more dignity and beauty, than I could ever meet wich in any * our 
x modern 
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modern poets : Yet I am afraid to ſay that Palla ſutilis è luce has dignity enough in 
it for a robe made for the almighty. Lib. 4. Od. 7. L. 37. or that the man of 'vir- 
tue in Od. 3. L. 44. under the ruins of heaven and earth will bear up the fragments 
of the falling world with a comely wound on his ſhoulders, 


— latẽ ruenti | * 
Subjiciens ſua colla ccelo 
Mundum decoro vulnere fulciet; 
Interque cœli fragmina— 


Yet I muſt needs confeſs alſo, that it is hardly poſſible a man ſhould riſe to fo 
exalted and ſublime a vein of poeſy as Caſimire, who is not in danger now and then 
of ſuch extravagancies : But ſtill they ſhould not be admired or defended, if we 
pretend to pals a Juſt judgment on the writings of the.greateſt men, | 

Milton is a noble genius, and the world agrees to confeſs it ; his poem of para- 
diſe loſt is a glorious performance, and rivals the moſt famous pieces of antiquity z 
but that reader muſt be deeply prejudiced in favour of the poet, who can imagine 
him equal to himſelf through all that work, Neither the ſublime ſentiments, nor 
dignity of numbers, nor force or beauty of expreſſion are equally maintained, even 
in all thoſe parts which require grandeur or beauty, force or harmony. I cannot 
but conſent to Mr, Dryder's opinion, though 1 will not uſe his words, that for ſome 
ſcores of lines together, there is a coldneſs and flatneſs, and almoſt a perfect abſence 
of that ſpirit of poeſy which breathes and lives, and flames in other pages. 

XI. When you hear any perſon pretending to give his judgment of a book, con- 
ſider with yourſelf whether he be a capable judge, or whether he may not lie under 
ſome unhappy bias or Ene for or againſt it, or whether he has made a ſuffi- 
cient enquiry to form his juſteſt ſentiments upon it. | 7 

Though he be a man of good ſenſe, yet he is uncapable of paſſing a true judg- 
ment of a particular book, if he be not well acquainted with the ſubject of which 
it treats, and the manner in which it is written, be it verſe or proſe; or if he hath 
not had opportunity or leiſure to look ſufficiently into the writing itſelf. 

Again, though he be never ſo capable of judging on all other accounts, by the 
knowledge of 4 ſubject, and of the book itſelf, yet you are to conſider alſo, whe- 
ther there be any thing in the author, in his manner, in his language, in his opi- 
nions, and his particular party, which may warp the ſentiments of him that judgeth, 
to think well or ill of the treatiſe, and to paſs too favourable or too ſevere a ſentence 
3 it. | F 

If you find that he is either an unfit judge becauſe of his ignorance, or becauſe 
of his prejudices, his judgment of that book ſhould go for nothing. Philographs is 
a good divine, an uſctul preacher, and an approved expoſitor of ſcripture, but he 
never had a taſte for any of the polite learning of the age: He was fond of every 
thing that appeared in a devout dreſs, but all verſe was alike to him: He told me 
laſt week there was a very fine book of poems publiſhed on the three chriſtian 
graces, faith, hope, and charity, and a moſt. elegant piece of oratory on the four 
laſt things, death, judgment, heaven and hell. Do you think I ſnall buy either of 
thoſe books merely on Pbilograpbo's recommendatinn 4 
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Of living inſtructions and lectures, of teachers and learners. 


I, HERE are few perſons of ſo penetrating a genius and fo juſt a judg. 

| ment, as to be capable of learning the arts and ſciences without the aſli{- 
tance of teachers. There is ſcarce any ſcience ſo ſafely and fo ſpeedily learned, even 
by the nobleſt genius and the beſt books, without a tutor. His aſſiſtance is abſo. 
lutely neceſſary for moſt perſons, and it is very uſeful for all beginners. Books 
are a fort of dumb teachers, they point out the way to learning; but if we la. 
bour under any doubt or miſtake, they cannot anſwer ſudden queſtions, or ex- 
e doubts and difficulties: This is properly the work of a living in- 

r. | 


II. There are very few tutors who are ſufficiently furniſhed with ſuch univerſs 
learning, as to ſuſtain all the parts and provinces of inſtruction. The ſciences are 
numerous, and many of them lie far wide of each other ; and it is beſt to enjoy the 
inſtruction of two or three tutors at leaſt, in order to run through the whole ency- 
clopedia or circle of ſciences, where it may be obtained; then we may expect that 
each will teach the few parts of learning which are committed to his care in greater 
perfection. But where this advantage cannot be had with convenience, one great 
man muſt ſupply the place of two or three common inſtructors. 

III. It is not ſufficient that inſtructors be competently ſkilful in thoſe ſciences which 
they profeſs and teach; but they ſhould have ſkill alſo in the art or method of teach- 
ing, and patience in the practice of it. | : 

It is a great unhappineſs indeed when perſons by a ſpirit of party, or faction, ot 
intereſt, or by purchaſe, are ſet up for tutors, who have neither due knowledge of 
ſcience, nor ſkill in the way of communication. And alas, there are others who 
with all their ignorance and inſufficiency, have ſelf-admiration and effrontery enough 
to ſet up themſelves : And the poor pupils fare accordingly, and grow lean in their 
underſtandings. | ve hoe ts 

And let it be obſerved alſo, there are ſome very learned men who know much 
themſelves, but have not the talent of communicating their own knowledge ; or 
elſe they are lazy and will take no pains at it. Either they have. an obſcure and 
perplexed way of talking, or they ſhew their learning uſeleſly, and make a long 
periphraſis on every word of the book they explain, or they cannot condeſcend to 
young beginners, or they run preſently into the elevated parts of the ſcience, be. 

cauſe it gives themſelves greater pleaſure, or they are ſoon angry and impatient, and 
cannot bear with a few impertinent queſtions of a young, inquiſitive and ſpright!y 
genius; or elſe they ſkim over a ſcience in a very ſlight and ſuperficial ſurvey, and 

never lead their diſciples into the depths of it. | ett 
IV. A good tutor ſhould have characters and qualifications very different from 
all theſe. He is ſuch a one as both can and will apply himſelf with diligence and 
concern, and indefatigable patience to effect what he undertakes, to teach his diſ- 
ciples and ſee that they learn, to adapt his way and method as near as may be Sea 
— N K.: , 
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the various diſpoſttitions as well 2s to the capacities of thoſe whom he inſtructs, and 
to enquire often into their progreſs and improvement. 
And he ſhould take particular care of his own temper and conduct, that there be 
nothing in him or about him which may be of ill example; nothing that may ſa- 
your of a haughty temper, a mean and ſordid ſpirit; nothing that may expoſe him 
to the averſion or-to the contempt of his ſcholars, or create a prejudice in their 
minds againſt him and his inſtructions: But if poſſible he ſhould have ſo much of a 
natural candour and ſweetneſs mixt with all the improvements of learning, as might 
convey knowledge into the minds of his diſciples with a fort of gentle inſinuation 
and ſovereign delight, and may tempt them into the higheſt improvements of their 
rcaſon by 2 reſiſtleſs and inſenfible force, But I ſhall have occaſion to ſay more on 
this ſubject, when I come to ſpeak more directly of the methods of the communi- 
cation of knowledge. 

V. The learner ſhould attend with conſtancy and care on all the inſtructions of 
his tutor; and if he happens to be at any time unavoidably hindered, he muſt en- 
deavour to retrieve the loſs by double induſtry for time to come. He ſhould al- 
ways recollect and review his lectures, read over ſome other author or authors 
upon the ſame ſubject, confer upon it with his inſtructor, or with his aſſociates, 
and write down the cleareſt reſult of his preſent thoughts, reaſonings and enquiries, - 
which he may have recourſe to hereafter, either to re-examine them and to apply 
them to proper uſe, or to improve them further to his own advantage. 

VI. A ſtudent ſhould never ſatisfy himſelf with bare attendance on the lectures 
of his tutor, unleſs he clearly takes up his ſenſe and meaning, and underſtands the 
things which he teaches, A young diſciple ſhould behave himſelf fo well as to 
gain the affection and the ear of his inſtructor, that upon every occaſion he may 
with utmoſt freedom aſk queſtions, and talk over his own ſentiments, his doubts - 
and difficulties with him, and in a humble and modeſt manner defire the ſolution 
of tem. e | | | ern 

VII. Let the learner endeavour to maintain an honourable opinion of his inſtruc- 
tor, and heedfully liſten to his inſtructions, as one willing to be led by a more ex- 
aſus guide: And though he is not bound to fall in with every ſentiment of 

is tutor, yet he ſhould ſo far comply with him, as to reſolve upon a juſt confideras 
tion of the matter, and try and examine it thoroughly with an honeſt heart, be- 
fore he preſume to determine againſt him: And then it ſhould be done with great 
modeſty, with a humble jealouſy of himſelf, and apparent unwillingneſs to differ 
from his tutor, if the force of argument and truth did not conſtrain him. : 

VIII. It is a frequent and growing folly in our age, that pert young diſciples 
ſoon fancy themſelves wiſer than tho who teach them: Ar the firſt view, or upon 
a very little thought, they can diſcern the inſignificancy, weakneſs and miſtake of 
what their teacher aſſerts, The youth of our day by an early petulancy, and pre- 
tended liberty of thinking for themſelves, dare reject at once, and that with 4 
of ſcorn, all thoſe ſentiments and doctrines which their teachers have determined 
perhaps after long and repeated confideration, after years of mature ſtudy, careful 
obſervation, and much prudent experience. igt 


8 


IX. It is true, teachers and maſters are not infallible, nor are they always in the 
right; and it muſt be acknowledged, it is a matter of ſome difficulty for youhger 
minds to maintain a juſt and ſolemn veneration for the authority and advice of their 
parents and the inſtructions of their tutors, and yet at the ſame time to ſecure to 
cemſelves a juſt freedom in their own thoughts, We are ſometimes too — 5 

im 
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imbibe all their ſentiments wing examination, if we, reverence and love. them; 
or, on the other hand, if we take all fretdom to conteſt their opinions, we are ſome- 
times tempted to caſt off that love and reverence to their, perſons, which God and 
nature dictate, Youth is ever in danger of theſe two extreme. 


X. But I think I may fafely conclude thus; though the authority of a teacher 
muſt not abſolutely determine the judgment of his pupil, yet young and raw and 
unexperienced learners ſhould pay all proper deference that can be to the inſtructions 
of their parents and teachers, ſhort of abſolute ſubmiſſion to their dictates, Yet ſill 
we mult maintain this, that they. ſhould. never, receive any opinion into their aſſent, 
whether it be conformable or contrary to the tutor's mind, without ſufficient evi. 


dence of it firſt given to their own reaſoning powers. 
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G N A D BEA VII 
| Of :tearning a language. 
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HE firſt thing required in reading an author, or in hearing lectures of a tutor 
| is, that you well underſtand the language in which they write or ſpeak, 
Living languages, or ſuch as are the native tongue of any nation in the preſent age, 
are more eaſily learnt and taught by a few rules, and much familiar converſe, join- 
ed to the reading ſome proper authors. The dead languages are ſuch as ceaſe to be 
Tpoken in any nation; and even theſe are more eaſy to be taught, as far as may 
be, in that method wherein living languages are beſt learnt, that is, partly by rule, 
and partly by rote or cuſtom. And it may not be improper in this place to men- 
tion a very few direCtions for that purpoſe. 

I. Begin with the moſt neceſſary and moſt general obſervations and rules which 
belong to that language, compiled in the form of a grammar; and theſe are but 
Few in moſt languages. The regular declenſions and variation of nouns and verbs 
ſhould be early and thoroughly learnt by heart, together with twenty or thirty of 
the plaineſt and moſt neceſſary rules of ſyntax. | 

But let it be obſerved, that in almoſt all languages, ſome of the very commoneſt 
nouns and verbs have many irregularities in them; ſuch are the common auxiliary 
verbs to be and to have, to do and to be done, c. The comparatives and . ſuper- 
latives of the words 5 od, bad, great, ſmall, much, little, Sc. and theſe ſhould be 
learnt among the firſt rules and variations, becauſe they continually occur. 

But as to other words which are leſs frequent, let but few of the anomalies or 
555 ularities of the tongue be taught among the general rules to young beginners: 


e will better come in afterwards to be learnt by advanced ſcholars in a way of | 


notes on the rules, as in the latin grammar called the, Oxford grammar, or in Rudi 
s notes on his rudiments, Fc. Or they may be learnt by examples alone, when 
ey do occur ; or by a. larger, and more complete ſyſtem. of grammar, Which de- 
Kends to che more particular forms of ſpeech: So the heteroclite nouns of the latin 
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tongue, which are a in the ſchool-book called Que genus, ſhould not be touched 
in the firſt learning of the radiments of the tongue. | nas f 
II. As the grammar by which you learn an tongue ſhould be very ſhort at firſt; 
ſo it muſt'be wrieten in a tongue with 'which you are well acquainted, and which 
is very famiſiar to you. Therefore I much prefer even the common engliſh acerdence, 
a5 it is called, to any grammar whatſoever” written in latin for this end. The en- 
pliſh_accedence has doubtleſs many faults: But thoſe editions of ir which were 
printed ſince the year 1728, under the correction of a learned profeſſor, are the 
beſt ; or the engliſh- rudiments of the latin tongue by that learned north-briton 
Mr. Ruddiman, which are perhaps the moſt uſeful books of this kind which I am ac- 
quainted with; eſpecially becauſe I would not depart too far from the ancient and 
common forms of teaching, which ſeveral good grammarians have done, to the 
great detriment of ſuch Jads as have been removed to other ſchools. 
The tireſom and unreaſonable method of learning the latin tongue by a gram- 
mar with latin rules, would appear even to thoſe maſters who teach it ſo, in its pro- 
r colours of abſurdity and ridicule, if thoſe very maſters would attempt to learn 
the chineſe or arabic tongue, by a grammar written in the arabic or the chineſe 
language. Mr. Clark of Hull has ſaid enough in a few pages of the preface to his 
new grammar 1723, to make that practice appear very irrational and improper z 
though he has ſaid it in ſo warm and angry.a manner, that it has kindled Mr. Rud- 
diman to write againſt him, and to ſay what can be ſaid to vindicate a practice, which, 
I think, is utterly indefenſible. | | 
III. At the fame time when you. begin the rules begin alſo the practice. As for 
inſtance, when you decline muſa, muſæ, read and conſtrue the ſame day ſome eaſy 
latin author, by the help of a tutor, or with ſome engliſh tranſlation: Chooſe ſuch a 
book whoſe ſtyle is ſimple, and the ſubject of diſcourſe is very plain, obvious and 
not hard to be underſtood; many little books have been compoſed with this view, 
as Corderius's colloquies, ſome of Eraſmus little writings, the ſayings of the wiſe 
men of Greece; Cato's moral diſtichs, and the reſt which are collected at the end of 
Mr. Ruddimam's engliſh grammar, or the latin teſtament of Caſtellio's tranſlation, 
which is accounted the pureſt latin, Cc. Theſe are very proper upon this occaſion, 
together with Ai/op's and Phedrus's fables, and little ſtories, and the common and 
daily. affairs. of domeſtic life, written in the latin tongue. But let the higher poets 
and orators and hiſtorians, and other writers whoſe language is more laboured, and 
whoſe ſenſe is more remote from common life, be rather kept out of ſight till there 
be ſome proficiency made in the language. n 
It is ſtrange that maſters ſhould teach children ſo eatly Tull)'s epiſtles, or orations, 
or the poems of Ovid or Virgil, whoſe ſenſe is oftentimes difficult to find becauſe 
of the great tranſpoſition of the words; and when they have found the grammati- 
cal ſenſe, they have very little uſe of it, becauſe they have ſcarce any notion of the 
ideas and deſign of the writer, it being ſo remote from the knowledge of a child: 
Whereas little common ſtories and colloquies, and the rules of a child's behaviour, 
and ſuch obvious ſubjects, will much better aſſiſt the memory of the words by their 
acquaintance with the things. aun PA 
IV. Here it may be uſeful alſo to appoint” the learner to get by heart the more 
common and uſeful words, both nouns and adjeftives, pronouns and verbs, out of 
lome well formed and judicious vocabulary. This will furniſh him with names for 
le molt Tania hey! . OR STRICA CTY v As 
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V. As ſoon as ever the learner is capable, let the tutor conyerſe with him in the 
tongue which is to be learned, if it be à living language, or if it be latin Which is 
the living language of the learned world: Thus he will acquaint himſelf a little with 
it by rote, as well as by rule, and by living practice as well as by reading the writings 
of the dead. For if a child ' of two years old by this method learns to ſpeak his 
mother - tongue, I am ſure the ſame method will greatly aſſiſt and facilitate the learn- 
ing of any other language to thoſe who are older. | d rag than 

VI. Let the chief leſſons and the chief exerciſes of ſchools, verbi causa, where latin 
is learnt, at leaſt for the firſt year or more, be the nouns, verbs and general rules of 
ſyntax, together with a mere tranſlation out of ſome latin author into engliſh ; and 
let, ſcholars be employed and examined by their teacher daily in reducing the words 
to their original or theme, to the firſt caſe, of nouns or firſt tenſe of verbs, and 
giving an account of their formations and changes, their ſyntax and dependencies, 
which is called parſing,” This is a moſt uſeful exerciſe to lead boys into a complete 
and thorough knowledge of what they are doing. . 1 

The engliſh tranſlations, which the learner has made, ſhould be well corrected by 
the maſter, and then they ſhould be tranſlated back again for the next day's exer- 
ciſe by the child into latin, while the latin author is withheld from him: But he 
ſhould have the latin words given him in their firſt caſe and tenſe ; and ſhould never 
be left to ſeek them himſelf from a dictionary: And the nearer he tranſlates it 
to the words of the author whence he derives his engliſh, the more ſhould the 
child be commended. Thus he will gain {kill in two languages at once. I think 
Me * has done good ſervice to the public by his tranſlations of latin books for 
this end. | 

But let the fooliſh cuſtom of employing every ſilly boy to make themes or decla- 
mations and verſes upon moral ſubjects in a ſtrange tongue, before he underſtands 
common ſenſe, even in his own language, be abandoned and caſhiered for ever. 

VII. As the learner improves, let him acquaint himſelf with the anomalous 
wards, the irregular declenſions of nouns and verbs, the more uncommon con- 
nexions of words in ſyntax, and the exceptions to the general rules of grammar, 
But let them all be reduced, as far as poſſible, to thoſe ſeveral original and ge- 
neral rules, which he has learned as the proper rank and place to which they 


ng. 

VIII. While he is doing this, it may be proper for him to converſe with authors 
which are a little more difficult, with hiſtorians, orators and poets, &c. but let his 
tutor inform him of the roman or greek cuſtoms which occur therein. Let the 
lad then tranſlate ſome parts of them into his mother-tongue, or into ſome other 
well-known language, and thence back again into the original language of the 
author. But let the verſe be tranſlated into proſe, for poeſy does not belong to 

mmar. | 

SIX. By this time he. will be able to acquaint himſelf with ſome of the ſpecial 
emphaſes of ſpeech, and the peculiar idioms of the tongue. He ſhould be taught 
alſo the ſpecial beauties and ornaments of the language: And this may be done 
partly by the help of authors who have collected ſuch idioms, and caſt them into an 
eaſy method, and partly by the judicious remarks which his inſtructor may make 
2 the authors which he reads, whereſoever ſuch peculiarities of ſpeech or ſpecial 
elegancies occur. 1 an 

Though the labour of learning all the leſſons by heart, which are borrowed 
from ppetical authors which they conſtrue, is an unjuſt and unneceſſary _— 
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upon the learner, yet he muſt take the pains to commit to memory the moſt necet” 
ſary, if not all the common rules of grammar, with an example or two under each 
of them: And ſome of the fele& and moſt uſeful periods or ſentences in the latin 
or greek author which he reads, may be learnt by heart, together with ſome of the 
choicer leſſons out of their poets; and ſometimes whole epiſodes out cf aeroic 
poems, Sc. as well as whole odes among the lyrics may. deſerve this hon: r. 

XI. Let this be always carefully obſerved, that the learners perfectly underſtand 
the ſenſe as well as the language of all thoſe rules, leſſons or paragraphs which they at- 
tempt to commit to memory. Let the teacher poſſeſs them of their true meaning, 
and then the labour will become eaſy and pleaſant: Whereas to impoſe on a child 
to get by heart a long ſcroll of unknown phraſes or words, without any ideas under 
chem, is a piece of uſeleſs tyranny, a cruel impoſition, and a practice fitter for a jack- 
daw or a parrot, than for any thing that wears the ſhape of man. | 

XII. And here, I think, I have a fair occaſion given me to conſider that queſtion 
which has been often debated in coverſation, namely, Whether the teaching of a 
ſchool full of boys to learn latin by the heathen: poets, as Ovid in his epiſtles, and the 
ſiily fables of his metamorphoſis, Horace, Juvenal and Martial in their impure odes, 
ſatires and epigrams, &c. is ſo proper and agreeable a practice in a chriſtian 
country ? | | 

XIII. 1. I grant the language and ſtyle of thoſe men who wrote in their own 
native tongue muſt be more pure and perfect in ſome nice elegancies and peculiarities, 
than modern writers of other nations who have imitated them; and it is owned alſo, 
that the beauties of their poeſy may much excel: But in either of theſe things, boys 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be much improved or injured by one or the other. 

XIV. 2. Ie ſhall be confeſt too, that modern poets in every living language, have 
brought into their works ſo many words, epithets, phraſes and metaphors, trom the 
heathen fables and ſtories of their gods and heroes, that in order to underſtand theſe 
modern writers, it is neceſſary to know a little of thoſe ancient follies : But it may be 
anſwered, that a good dictionary, or ſuch a book as the Pantheon or hiſtory of thoſe 
gentile deities, &c. may give ſufficient information of thoſe ſtories, ſo far as they are 
neceſſary and uſeful to ſchool-boys. 

XV. 3. I will grant yet further, that lads who are deſigned to make great ſcho- 
lars or divines, may by reading theſe heathen poets be taught better to underſtand 
the writings of the ancient fathers againſt the heathen religion; and they learn here 
what ridiculous fooleries the gentile nations believed as the articles of their faith, 
what wretched and foul idolatries they indulged and practiſed as duties of religion, 
tor want of the light of divine revelation, But this perhaps may be learnt as well ei- 
ther by the Pantheon, or ſome other collection, at ſchool; or after they have left 
the ſchool, they may read what their own inclinations lead them to, and whatſoever 
of this kind may be really uſeful for them. | 

X VI. But the great queſtion is, whether all theſe advantages which have been. 
mentioned will compenſate for the long months and years that are waſted among 
their incredible and trifling romances, their falſe and ſhameful ſtories of the gods and 
goddeſſes and their amours, and the lewd heroes and vicious poets of the heathen 
world. Can theſe idle and ridiculous tales be of any real and ſolid advantage in 
human life? Do they not too often defile the mind with vain, miſchievous and im- 
pure ideas? Do they not ſtick long upon the fancy, and leave an unhappy influence 
upon youth? Do they not tincture the imagination with folly and vice very early, 
and pervert it from all that is good and holy? 1 

Vol. V. 68 . XVII. Upon 
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XVII. Upon the whole ſurvey of things —_— inion, that for almoſt all boys 
who learn this tongue, it would be much ſafer to be taught latin poeſy, as ſoon and 
as far as they can need it, from thoſe excellent tranſlations of David's palms, which 
are given us by Buchanan in the various meaſures of Horace; and the lower claſſes 
had better read Dr. Jobiſton's tranſlation of theſe pſalms, another elegant writer of 
the Scotch nation, inſtead of Ovid's epiſtles; for he has turned the ſame pſalms | perhaps 
with greater elegancy into elegiac verſe, whereof the learned V. Benſon, Eſq; has 
lately publiſhed a noble edition, and I hear that theſe pſalms are honoured with an 
in uſe in the ſchools of Holland and Scotland. A ftanza, or a couplet of theſe 
writers would now and then ftick upon the minds of youth, and would furniſh them 
infinitely better with pious and moral thoughts, and do ſomething towards making 
them good men and chriſtians. | 
XVIII. A little book collected from the pſalms of both theſe tranſlators, Bucha. 
man and Fobnſton, and a few other chriſtian poets, would be of excellent uſe for 
{ſchools to begin their inſtruftions in latin poeſy ;; and I am well affured this would be 
richly ſufficient for all thoſe in lower rank, who never deſign a learned profeſſion, 
and yet cuſtom has fooliſhly bound them to learn that language. | 
Brut left it ſhould be thought hard to caſt Horace and Virgil, Ovid and Juvenal en. 
tirely out of the ſchools, I add, if here and there a few lyric odes, or pieces of a. 
tires, or ſome epiſodes of heroic verſe, with here and there an epigram of Martial, 
all which ſhall be clear and pure from che ſtains of vice and impiety, and which may 
inſpire the mind with noble ſentiments, fire the fancy with bright and warm ideas, 
or teach leſſons of morality and prudence, were choſen out of thoſe ancient Roman 
writers for the uſe of the ſchools, and were collected and printed in one moderate vo- 
lume, or two at the moſt, it would be abundantly ſufficient provifion aut of the 
12 — for the inſtruction of boys in all that is neceſſary in that age of life. 
Surely Juvenal himſelf would not have the face to vindicate the matters who teach 
y paragraphs of ſeveral others, when he himſelf bas 


boys his ſixth ſatire, and man 
charged us, 


Nil dictu foedum, viſuque, hæc limina tangat 
Intra que puer eſt. | Sat, 14. 


Suffer no lewdneſs, nor indecent ſpeech, _ 
Thi? apartment of the tender youth to reach, 
| | Dryden. 


Thus far in anſwer to the foregoing queſtion. 
But I retire; for Mr. Clark of Hull, in his treatiſe of education, and Mr. Philips 
pours to the duke of Cumberland, have given more excellent directions for learn- 
ing latin, | | 
XIX. When a language is learnt, if it be of any uſe at all, it is pity at ſhould 
be forgotten again. It is r therefore to take all juſt opportunities to read 
ſomething frequently in that language, when other neceſſary and important ſtu- 
dies will give you leave. As in learning any tongue dictionaries which contain words 
and phraſes ſhould be always at hand, fo they/ſhould be ever kept within reach by 
perſons who would remember a tongue which they have learnt. Nor ſhould we at 
any time content ourſelves with a doubtful gueſs at the ſenſe or meaning of any 
words which occur, but conſult the diftipnary, which may give us certain infor- 
P F Fe 9 mation, 
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tor though that verſion be very * and defective in many things, yet 
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mation, and thus ſecure us from miſtake, It is mere ſloth which makes us content 
ourſelves with uncertain gueſſes; and indeed this is neither fafe nor uſeful for perſons 
who would learn any language or ſcience, or have a deſire to retain what they have 


acquired. 


XX. When you have learnt one or more languages never ſo perfectly, take 
heed of priding yourſelf in theſe acquiſitions: They are but mere treaſures of words, 
or inſtruments of true and ſolid knowledge, and whoſe chief deſign is to lead us 
into an acquaintance with things, or to enable us the more eaſily to convey thoſe 
ideas, or that knowledge to others. An acquaintance with the various tongues is 
nothing elſe, but a relief againſt the miſchief which the building of Babel introduced: 
And were I maſter of as many languages as were ſpoken at Babel, I ſhould make but 
a poor pretence to true learning or knowledge, if I had not clear and diſtinct ideas, 
and uſeful notions in my head under the words which my tongue could pronounce. 
Yet ſo unhappy a thing is human nature, that this fort of knowledge of ſounds and 
ſyllables is ready to puff up the mind with vanity, more than the moſt valuable and 
ſolid improvements of it. [The pride of a grammarian or a cricic, generally exceeds 
that of a philoſopher. | | 
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Of enquiring into the ſenſe and meaning any writer or ſpeaker, and 
eſpecially the ſenſe of the ſacred writmgs. BETH 


| T is a great unhappineſs that there is ſuch an 2 in words and forms of 
ſpeech, that the ſame ſentence may be drawn into different ſignifications; where - 
by it comes to paſs, that it is difficult ſometimes for the reader exactly to hit upon 
the ideas which the writer or ſpeaker had in his mind. Some of the beſt rules to 
direct us herein are ſuch as theſe. | 4% hos: 

I. Be well acquainted with the tongue itſelf, or language wherein the author's 
mind is expreſt, Learn not only the true meaning of each word, but the ſenſe 
which thoſe words obtain when placed in ſuch a particular ſituation and order. 
Acquaint yourſelf with the peculiar power and emphaſis of the ſeveral modes of 
ſpeech, and the various idioms of the tongue. The ſecondary ideas which cuſtom 
has ſuperadded to many words, ſhould alſo. be known as well as the particular and 
primary meaning of them, if we: would underſtand any writer. See Logic, Part 1, 
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II. Conſider the ſignification of thoſe words and phraſes, more eſpecially in the 
lame nation, or near the ſame age in which that writer lived, and in what ſenſe 
they are uſed by authors of the fame nation, opinion, ſect, party, &c. 


D pon this account we may learn to interpret ſeveral phraſes of the new teſtament 


out of that verſion of the hebrew bible into greek, which is called the 7 > 
it ſcems 
"$3 E 


128 | Of knowing the ſenſe of writers or ſpeakers, Part I. 
to me evident that the holy writers of the new teſtament made uſe of that verſion 
many times in their citation of texts out of the bible, BNR Pty age go 
III. Compare the words and phraſes in one place of an author, with the ſame or 
kindred words and phraſes uſed in other places of the ſame author, which are gene- 
rally called parallel places; and as one expreſſion explains another which is like it, 
ſo ſometimes a contrary expreſſion will explain its contrary. Remember always that 

a writer beſt interprets himſelf; and as we believe the holy Spirit to be the ſupreme 
agent in the writings of the old teſtament and the new, he can beſt explain him- 
ſelf. Hence that theological rule ariſes, that ſcripture is the beſt interpreter of ſcrip- 
ture; and therefore concordances which ſhew us parallel places, are of excellent uſe 
for interpretation. if | | 4 
IV. Conſider the ſubject of which the author is treating, and by comparing 
other places where he treats of the ſame ſubject, you may learn his ſenſe in the place 
which you are reading, though ſome of the terms which he uſes in thoſe two places 
may be very different. \ | mes 

And on the other hand, if the author uſes the ſame words where the ſubject of 
which he treats, is not juſt the ſame, you cannot learn his ſenſe by comparing 
thoſe two places, though the mere words may ſeem to agree: For ſome authors, 
when they are treating of a quite different ſubjet, may uſe perhaps the ſame 
words in a very different ſenſe, as St. Paul does the words faith, and law, and 
righteouſneſs. 

V. Obſerve the ſcope and deſign of the writer: Enquire into his aim and end 
in that book, or ſection, or paragraph, which will help to explain particular ſen- 
tences : For we ſuppoſe a wiſe and judicious writer directs his expreſſions generally 
toward his deſigned end. | | 

VI. When an author ſpeaks of any ſubje& occaſionally, let his ſenſe be explained 
by thoſe places where he treats of it diſtinctly and profeſſedly: Where he ſpeaks of 
any ſubject in myſtical or metaphorical terms, explain them by other places, where 
he treats of the ſame ſubject in terms that are plain and literal : Where he ſpeaks in 
an oratorical, affecting, or perſuaſive way, let this be explained by other places 
where he treats of the ſame theme in a doctrinal or inſtructive way: Where the 
author ſpeaks more ſtrictly and particularly on any theme, it will explain the more 
looſe and general expreſſions: Where he treats more largely, it will explain the 
ſhorter hints and brief intimations : And whereſoever he writes more obſcurely, ſearch 
out ſome more perſpicuous paſſages in the ſame writer, by which to determine the 
ſenſe of that obſcurer language. | | 

VII. Confider not only the perſon who is introduced ſpeaking, but the perſons to 
whom the ſpeech is directed, the circumſtances of time and place, the temper and 
ſpirit of the ſpeaker, as well as the temper and ſpirit of the hearers: In order to 
interpret ſcripture well, there needs a good acquaintance with the jewiſh cuſtoms, 
ſome knowledge of the ancient Roman and Greek times and manners, which ſome- 
times ſtrike a ſtrange and ſurpriſing light upon paſſages which before were very 
obſcure. 85 | 
VIII. In particular propoſitions, the ſenſe of an author may be ſometimes known 
by the inferences which he draws from them ; and all thoſe ſenſes may be excluded 
which will not allow of that inference, aun 

Note, This rule indeed is not always certain in reading and interpreting human 
authors, becauſe they may miſtake in drawing their inferences; but in explaining 
ſeripture it is a ſure rule; for the ſacred and inſpired writers always make juſt in- 
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ferences from their own propoſitions, Yet even in them we muſt take heed we do 
not miſtake an alluſion for an inference, which is many times introduced almoſt in 
the ſame manner. (97 3315 | | Wer 

IX. If it be a matter of controverſy, the true ſenſe of the author is ſometimes 
known by the objections that are brought againſt it. So we may be well aſſured, 
the apoſtle ſpeaks againſt our juſtification in the ſight of God by our own works of 
holineſs, in the ilid, ivth, and vth chapters of the epiſtle to the Romans, becauſe of 
the objection brought againſt him in the beginning of the vith chapter, namely 
« What ſhall we fay then? ſhall we continue in fin that grace may abound?” which 
objection could never have been raiſed, if he had been proving our juſtification by 
our own works of righteouſneſs. | 

X. In matters of diſpute take heed of warping the ſenſe of the writer to your 
own opinion by any latent prejudices of ſelf-love, and a party-ſpirit, It is this reign- 
ing principle of prejudice and party, that has given ſuch a variety of ſenſes both to 
the ſacred writers and others, which would never have come into the mind of the 
reader, if he had not laboured under ſome ſuch prepoſſeſſions. : | 

XI. For the ſame reaſon take heed of the prejudices of paſſion, malice, envy, 
pride or oppoſition to an author, whereby you may be eaſily tempted to put a falſe 
and invidious ſenſe upon his words. Lay aſide therefore a carping ſpirit, and read. 
even an adverſary. with attention and diligence, with an honeſt dehga to find out 
his true meaning; do not ſnatch at little lapſes and appearances of miſtake, in op- 
poſition to his declared and avowed meaning; nor impute any ſenſe or opinion to 
him which he denies to be his opinion, unleſs it be proved by the moſt plain and 
expreſs language. | | 

Laſtly, Remember that you treat every author, writer or ſpeaker, juſt as you 
yourſelves would be willing to be treated by others, who are ſearching out the. 
meaning of what you write or ſpeak: And maintain upon your ſpirit an awful. 
ſenſe of the preſence of God who is the judge of hearts, and will puniſh thoſe, 
who by a baſe and : diſhoneſt turn of mind wilfully pervert the meaning of the 
ſacred writers, or even of common authors under the influence of culpable pre- 
judices. See more, Logic Part I. Chapter 6. Section 3. Directions concerning the 
definition of names. 7 5 | | * 
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Rules of improvement by converſation. | oy 


[ F we would improve our minds by converſation, it is a great happineſs to be ac- 

quainted with perſons wiſer than ourſelves. It is a piece of uſeful advice there- 

tore to get the favour of their converſation frequently, as far as circumſtances will 

allow: And if they happen to be a little reſerved, uſe all obliging methods to draw 

but of them what may increaſe your own knowledge. ir Wha: 
| | What: 


Of converſation and of profiting by. it. Part I, 
It. Whatſoever ny you are in, waſte not the time in trifle and imperti- 
nende. If you ſpend hours. amongſt children, talk: with them according to 
their capacity; mark the young buddings of infant reaſon 3 obſerve: the different 
motions and diftin& workings of the animal and the mind, as far as you can 
diſcern them; take notice by what degrees the little creature grows up to the 
uſe of his reaſoning powers, and what early prejudices beſet and endanger his 
underftanding. By this means you will learn how to addreſs yourſelf to children 
for their benefit, and perhaps you may derive ſome uſeful: philoſophemes for your 
own Entertainment. | | ee | 

III. If you happen to be in company with a merchant or a ſailor, a farmer or a 
mechanic, a milk-maid or a ſpinſter, lead them into a diſcourſe of the matters of 
their own peculiar province or profeſſion z for every one knows or ſhould know 
his own buſineſs beſt. In this ſenſe a common mechanic is wiſer than a philoſo- 
pher. By this means you may gain ſome improvement in knowledge from every 
one you meet. | ; | 

IV. Confine not yourſelf. always to one ſort of company, or to perſons of the 
ſattle party or opinion, either in matters of learning, religion or the civil life, leſt 
if you ſhould happen to be nurſed up or educated in early miftake, you ſhould be 
confirmed and eſtabliſhed in the ſame miſtake, by converſing only with perſons of 
the ſame ſentiments. A free and general converſation with men of very various 
countries and of different parties, opinions, and practices, ſo far as it may be done 
fafcly; is of excellent uſe to undeceive us in many wrong judgments which we may 
have framed, and to lead” us into juſter thoughts, It is ſaid, when the king of 
Siam near China, firſt converſed with ſome European merchants, who ſought the fa- 
vour of trading on his coaſt, he enquired of them famg of the common appear- 
ances of ſummer and winter in their country; and when they told him of water 
growing ſo hard in their rivers, that men, and horſes, and laden carriages paſſed 
.Over it, and that rain ſometimes fell down as white and light as feathers, and ſome- 
times almoſt as hard as ſtones, he would not believe a fyllable they ſaid, for ice, 
ſnow and hail, were names and things utterly unknown to him, and to his ſubjects 
in that hot climate: He renounced. all traffick with ſuch. ſhameful liars, and 
would not ſuffer them to trade with his people. See here the natural effects of groſs 
Ignorance. 

Converſation with foreigners on various occaſions has a happy influence to enlarge 
our minds, and to ſet them free from many errots and groſs prejudices we are rea- 
dy to imbibe concerning them. Domicillus has never travelled five miles from his 
mother's chimney, and he imagines all outlandiſh men are papiſhes, and worſhip 
nothing but a croſs. Tihrus the ſhepherd, was bred up all his liſe in the country, 
and never ſaw Rome ; he fancied it to be only a huge village, and was therefore in- 
finitely ſurpriſed to find ſuch palaces, ſuch ſtreets, ſuch glittering treaſures and gay 
magnificence as his firſt journey to the city ſhewed him, and with wonder he con- 
feſſes his folly and miſtake, 

So Virgil introduces a poor ſhepherd, 


135 


N Urbem quam dicunt Romam, Melibcee, putavi ; oo hs 
Stultus ega huic noſtes ſimilem, quò ſæpe ſolems 
Peuaſtores oviutm tene ros depellere fœtus, GC. 
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* ©” Bool-that I was, I thought imperial Rome, 
Like market-towns, where once a week we come, > 
And thither drive our tender lambs from home. 


Converſation would have given Ti:yrus a better notion of Rome, though he had 
never happened to travel thither, 

V. In mixed company among acquaintance and ſtrangers, endeavour to learn 
ſomething from all. Be ſwift to hear, but be cautious of your tongue, leſt you be- 
tray your ignorance, and perhaps offend ſome of thoſe who are prefent too. The 
ſcripture ſeyerely cenfures thoſe who ſpeak evil of the things they know not. Ac- 

vaint yourſelf therefore ſometimes with perſons and parties which are far diſtant 
rom your common life and cuſtoms : This is a way whereby you may form a 
wiſer opinion of men and things. Prove all things, and hold faſt that which 
is good,“ is a divine rule, and it comes from the father of light and truth. But 
young guns ſhould practiſe it indeed with due limitation and under the eye of 
their elders. 

VI. Be not frighted nor provoked at opinions different from your own. Some 

rſons are fo confident they are in the right, that they will not come within the 
— of any notions but their own : They canton out to themſelves a little 
vince in the intellectual world, where they fancy the light ſhines, and all the reft 
is darkneſs. They never venture into the ocean of knowledge, nor ſurvey the 
riches of other minds, which are as ſolid and as uſeful, and perhaps are finer gold 
than what they ever poſſeſſed. Let not men imagine there is no certain truth 
but in the ſciences which they ſtudy, and amongſt that party in which they were 


ed born and educated, 
* VII. Believe that it is poſſible to learn ſomething from perſons much below your- 
oy ſelt. We are all ſhort - ſighted creatures; our views are alſo narrow and limited; 
1 we often ſee but one ſide of a matter, and do not extend our fight far and wide 
* enough to reach every thing that has a connexion with the thing we talk of: we ſee 
ols but in part, and know but in part, therefore it is no wonder we form not right 
concluſions, becauſe we do not ſurvey the whole of any ſubject or argument. Even 
ge the proudeſt admirer of his own parts might find it uſeful to conſult with others, 
eel though of inferior capacity and penetration, We have a different proſpect of the 
wir lame thing, if I may ſo ſpeak, according to the different poſition of our underftand- 
'P ings toward it: A weaker man may ſometimes light on notions which have eſcaped 
wy a wiſer, and which the wiſer man might make a happy uſe of, if we would condeſcend 
oe to take notice of them. | 
4 VIII. It is of conſiderable advantage when we are ing any difficult point of 


knowledge, to have a ſociety of ingenious correſpondents at hand, to whom we 
may propoſe it: For every man has ſomething of a different genius and a various 
turn of mind, whereby the ſubject propoſed will be ſhown in all its lights, it will be 
repreſented in all its forms, and every fide of it be turned to view, that a juſter 
judgment may be framed. 

IX. To make converſation more valuable and ufefo}, whether it be in a defigned 
or accidental viſit, among perſons of the ſame or of different ſexes, after che neeeffary 
Thus llutations are finiſhed, and the ſtream of common talk begins co heſitate, or _> 
| d 
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flat and low, let ſome one perſon take a book which may be agreeable to the whole 
company, and by common conſent let him read in it ten lines, or a paragraph or 
two, or a few pages, till ſome word or ſentence gives an occaſion for any of the 
company to offer a thought or two relating to that Tubje&t Interruption of the 
reader ſhould be no blame; for converſation is the buſineſs z Whether it be to con. 
firm what the author ſays, or to improve it, to enlarge upon it or to correct it, to 
object againſt it, or to aſk any queſtion that is akin to it; and let every one that 
pleaſe add their opinion and promote the converſation, - When the diſcourſe ſinks 
again, or diverts to trifles, let him that reads purſue the page, and read on further 
paragraphs or pages, till ſome occaſion is given by ta word or ſentence for a new 
diſcourſe to be ſtarted, and that with the utmoſt eaſe and freedom. Such à method 
as this would prevent the hours of a viſit from running all to waſte; and by this 
means even among ſcholars they will ſeldom find occaſion for that too juſt and bit. 
ter reflexion, ] have loſt my time in the company, of the learned.“ ö 

By ſuch a practice as this is, young ladies may very honourably and agreeably im. 
prove their hours, While one applies herſelf to reading, the others employ their at- 
tention, even among the various artifices of the needle; but let all of them make 
their occaſional remarks or enquiries. This will guard a great deal of that precious 
time from modiſh trifling impertinence or ſcandal, which might otherwiſe afford 
matter for painful repentance. 30 N Pts 

Obſerve this rule in general, whenſoever it lies in your power to lead the conver- 
ation, let it be directed to ſome profitable point of knowledge or practice, ſo far 
as may be done with decency z and let not. the diſcourſe and the hours. be ſuffered to 
run looſe, without aim or deſign: And when a ſubject is ſtarted, paſs not haſtily to 
another, before you have brought the preſent theme of diſcourſe to ſome tolerable 
iſſue, or a joint conſent to drop it. 

X. Attend with ſincere diligence while any one of the company is declaring his 
ſenſe of the queſtion propoſed ; hear the argument with patience, though it differ 
never ſo much from your ſentiments, for you yourſelf are very deſirous to be heard 
with patience by others who differ from you, Let not your thoughts be active and 
buſy all the while to find out ſomething to contradift, and by what means to op- 
poſe the ſpeaker, eſpecially in matters which are not brought to an iſſue, This is 
a frequent and unhappy temper and practice. You ſhould rather be intent and ſo- 
licitous to take up the mind and meaning of the ſpeaker, zealous to ſeize and ap- 
prove all that is true in his diſcourſe : nor yet ſhould you want courage to oppoſe 
where it is neceſſary ; but let your modeſty and patience and a friendly temper be as 
conſpicuous as your zeal. | x | 

XI. When a man ſpeaks with much freedom and eaſe, and gives his opinion in 
the plaineſt language of common ſenſe, do not preſently imagine you ſhall gain no- 
thing by his company. Sometimes you will find a perſon who in his converſation 
or his writings delivers his thoughts in ſo plain, ſo eaſy, fo familiar and perſpicuous 
a manner, that you both underſtand and aſſent to every thing he ſaith, as faſt as you 
read or hear it: Hereupon ſome hearers have been ready to conclude in haſte, 
ſurely this man ſaith none but common things, I knew as much before, or I could 
have ſaid all this myſelf, This is a frequent miſtake, Pellucido was a very great 
genius; when he ſpoke in the ſenate he was wont to convey his ideas in ſo ſimple 
and happy a manner, as to inſtruct and convince every hearer, and to inforce the 
conviction through the whole illuſtrious aſſembly; and that with ſo much evidence, 
that you would have been ready to wonder, that every one who ſpoke bad = 
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ſaid the ſame things: But Pellucido was the only man that could do it, the only 
ſpeaker who had attained this art and honour. Such is the writer of whom Horace 
would fay, | 


Ut — quivis 6 
Speret idem; ſudet multùm, fruſtraque laboret 
Auſus idem. : De Art. Poet. 


Smooth be your ſtyje, and plain and natural, 
To ſtrike the ſony/of Wapping or HYhiteball. 
While others thifk this eaſy to attain, 

Let them but try, and with their utmoſt pain 
They'll ſweat atzd ſtrive to imitate in vain, 


XII. If any thing ſeem dark in the diſcourſe of your companion, fo that you 
have not a clear idea of what is ſpoken, endeavour to obtain a clearer conception 
of it by a decent manner of enquiry. Do not charge the ſpeaker with obſcurity, 
either in his ſenſe or his words, but intreat his favour to relieve your own want of 
penetration, or to add an enlightning word or two, that you may take up his whole 
meaning. | 

If difficulties ariſe in your mind, and conſtrain your diſſent to the things ſpoken, 
repreſent what objections ſome perſons would be ready to make againſt the ſentiments 
of the ſpeaker, without telling him you oppoſe. This manner of addreſs carries 
ſomething more modeſt and obliging in it, than to appear to raiſe objections of 
your own by way of contradiction to him that ſpoke. . | 

XIII. When you are forced to differ from him who delivers his ſenſe on any 
point, yet agree as far as you can, and repreſent how far you agree; and if there 
be any room for it, explain the words of the ſpeaker in ſuch a ſenſe to which you 
can in general aſſent and ſo agree with him: Or at leaſt by a ſmall addition or al- 
teration of his ſentiments ſhew your own ſenſe of things. It is the practice and de- 
light of a candid hearer, to make it appear how unwilling he is to differ fron? him 
that ſpeaks. Let the ſpeaker know that it is nothing but truth conſtrains you to 
oppoſe him, and let that difference be always expreſt in few and civil, and choſen 
words, ſuch as may give the leaſt offence. | 

And be careful always to take Solomon's rule with you, and let your correſpondent 
fairly finiſh his ſpeech before you reply; for he that anſwereth a matter before he 
heareth it, it is folly and a ſhame unto him, Prov. xviti. 13. e 2 

A little watchfulneſs, care and practice in younger life, will render all theſe things 
more eaſy, familiar and natural to you, and will grow into habir. | 25 

XIV. As you ſhould carry about with you a conſtant and fincere ſenſe of your 
own 1gnorance, ſo you ſhould not be afraid nor aſhamed to confeſs this ignorance, 
by taking all proper opportunities to aſk and enquire for farther information; whe- 
ther it be the meaning of a word, the nature of a thing, the reaſon of a propo- 
ſdion, the cuſtom of a nation, Tc. never remain in ignorance for want of afking. . 

Many a perſon had arrived at ſome conſiderable degree of knowledge, if he 
had not been full of ſelf-conceit, and imagined that he had” known enough atready, 
or elſe was aſnamed to let others know that he was unacquainted with it. God and 
man are ready to teach the meek, the humble, and the ignorant; but he that 
fancies himſelf, to know any particular ſubje& well, or that will not venture to aſæ 

Vox. V. =} H h | a queſtion 
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a queſtion about it, ſuch a one will not put himſelf into the way of improvement 
by enquiry and diſigence. A fool may be wiſer in his own conceit than ten men 
who can render a reaſon, and ſuch an one is very likely to be an everlaſting fool; 
and perhaps alſo *cis a filly ſhame renders his folly incurable. by 
Stultorum incurata pudor malus ulcera cela. 

ale | Hor Fpil. 16, Lib. I, 


In Engliſh thys. 


If fools have ulcers, and their pride conceal em; 
They muſt have ulcers ſtill, for none can heal em. 


XV. Be not too forward, eſpecially in the younger part of life, to determine any 
veſtion in company with an infallible and peremptory ſentence, nor ſpeak with al. 
8 airs, and with a deciſive tone of voice. A young man in the preſence of 
his elders ſhould rather hear and attend, and weigh the arguments which are brought 
for the proof or refutation of any doubtful propoſition: And when it is your turn 
to ſpeak, propoſe your thoughts rather in way of enquiry. By this means your 
mind will be kept in a fitter temper to receive truth, and you will be more ready 
to correct and improve your own ſentiments, where you have not been too poſitive 
in affirming them. But if you have magiſterially decided the point, you will find a 
ſecret unwillingneſs to retract, though you ſhould feel an inward conviction that you 
were in the wrong. | 
XVI. It is granted indeed that a ſeaſon may happen, when ſome bold pretender 
to ſcience may aſſume haughty and poſitive airs, to aſſert and vindicate a groſs and 
dangerous error, or to renounce and vilify ſome very important truth: And if he 
has a popular talent of talking, and there be no remonſtrance made againſt him, 
the company may be tempted too eaſily to give their aſſent to the impudence and 
infallibility of the preſumer. They may imagine a propoſition ſo much vilified can 
never be true, and that a doctrine which is ſo boldly cenſured and renounced can 
never be defended. Weak minds are too ready to perſuade themſelves, that a man 
ould never talk with ſo much affurance unleſs he were certainly in the right, 
ahd could well maintain and prove what he ſaid. By this means truth itſelf is in 
oa being betrayed or loſt, if there be no oppoſition made to ſuch a pretend- 
ing talker. | | | 
ow in ſuch a caſe even a wiſe and a modeſt man may aſſume airs too, and repel 
inſolence with its own weapons, There is a time, as Solomon the wiſeſt of men teachcs 
us, when a fool ſhould be anſwered according to his folly, leſt he be wiſe in his 
own conceit, and leſt others too calily yield up their faith and reaſon to his/imperious 
diftates. Courage and poſitivity are never more neceſſary than on ſuch an occaſion. 
But it is good to join ſome argument with them of real and convincing force, and 
let it be ſtrongly pronounced too. cn 24 9 1 
When ſuch a reſiſtance is made, you ſhall find ſome of theſe bold talkers will draw 
in their horns, when their fierce and feeble puſhes againſt truth and reaſon are fe. 
lled with puſhing and confidence, It is pity indeed that truth . ſhould ever need 
ch ſort of defences ; but we know that a triumphant. aſſurance: hath ſometimes lup- 
ported groſs falſhoods, and a whole company haye been captivated. to. error by this 
means, till ſome man with equal aſſurance has reſcued them, Ir is pity that any 
| | | momentous 
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momentous point of doctrine ſhould happen to fall under ſuch reproaches, and require 
ſuch a mode of vindication: Though if I happen to hear it, I ought not to turn 
my back and to ſneak off in ſilence, and leave the truth to lie baſed, bleeding and 
ſlain, Yet I muſt confeſs, I ſhoyld be glad to have no occaſion ever given me to 
fight with any man at this ſort of weapons, even though I ſhould be ſo happy as to 
ſilence his inſolence, and obtain an evident victory. 

XVII. Be not fond of diſputing every thing Pro and Con, nor indulge yourſelf 
to ſhew your talent of attacking and defending. A logic which teaches nothing elſe 
is little worth. This temper and practice will lead you juſt ſo far out of the way of. 
knowledge, and divert your honeſt enquiry after the truth which is debated or fought. 
In ſet diſputes every little ſtraw is often laid hold on to ſupport our own cauſe every 
thing that can be drawn in any way to give colour to our argument is advanced, 
and that perhaps with vanity and oſtentation. This puts the mind out of a proper 
poſture to ſeek and receive the truth, 

XVIII. Do not bring a warm party-ſpirit into a free converſation which is de- 
ſigned for mutual improvement in the ſearch of truth. Take heed of allowing 
yourſelf in thoſe ſelf- ſatisfied aſſurances, which keep the doors of the underſtand- 
ing barred faſt againſt the admiſſion of any new ſentiments. Let your ſoul be ever 
ready to hearken to further diſcoveries from a conſtant and ruling conſciouſneſs of 
our preſent fallible and imperfect ſtate ; and make it appear to your friends, that ir 
is no hard taſk for you to learn and pronounce thoſe little words, I was miſtaken, 
how hard ſoever it be for the bulk of mankind to pronounce them. | 

XIX. As you may ſometimes raiſe enquiries for your own inſtruction and im- 
provement, and draw out the learning, wiſdom and fine ſentiments of your friends, 
who perhaps may be too reſerved or modeſt, ſo at other times if you perceive a 
perſon unſkilful in the matter of debate, you may by queſtions aptly propoſed in 
the Socratic method, lead him into a clearer knowledge of the ſubject: Then you 
become his inſtrugor in ſuch a manner as may not appear to make yourſelf nis 
ſuperior. 

XX. Take heed of affecting always to ſhine in company above the reſt, and to 
diſplay the riches of your own underſtanding or your oratory, as though you would 
render yourſelf admirable to all that are preſent. This is ſeldom well taken in po- 
lite company; much leſs ſhould you uſe ſuch forms of ſpeech as ſhould inſinuate 
the ignorance or dulneſs of thoſe with whom you converſe. ; 

XXI. Though you ſhould not affect to flouriſh in a copious harangue and a diffu- 
five ſtyle in company, yet neither ſhould you rudely interrupt and reproach him that 
happens to uſe it: But when he has done ſpeaking, reduce his ſentiments into a more 
contracted form; not with: a ſhew of correcting, but as one who is doubtful whether 
you hit upon his true ſenſe or no. Thus matters may be brought more eaſily from 
a wild confuſion into a ſingle point, queſtions may be ſooner determined, and diffi- 
culties more readily :cemaved.- 1076-5 d ee 2 eine an 

XXII. Be not {6 ready to charge ignorance, iprejudics and miſtake upon others 
as you are to ſuſpect yourſelf of it: And in oy to ſhew how free you are from 
prejudices, learn to bear contradiftion with patience :* Let it be eaſy to you to hear 
your own. opinion ſtrongly ' oppoſed, eſpecially" in matters which are doubtful and 
diſputable amongſt men of ſobriety and virtue, Give a patient heating to argu- 
ments on all ſides; *othetWiſe you give thE com any occaſion 10 lalpeck, that it is 
not the evidence of truth has led you intö tHis opinion; but ſome lazy anticipation 
of judgment; ſome beloved * ſome long and raſh poſſeſſion of a party 
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ſcheme, in which you deſire to reſt undiſturbed, If your aſſent has been eſtabliſhed 
upon juſt and ſufficient grounds, why ſhould you be afraid to let the truth be put 
to the trial of argument ? K Abit 0 

XXIII. Baniſh utterly out of all converſation, and eſpecially out of all learned 
and intellectual conference, every thing that tends to provoke paſſion, or raiſe a 
fire in the blood, Let no ſharp language, no noiſy exclamations, no farcaſms or 

biting jeſts be heard among you; no perverſe or in vidious conſequences be drawn 
from each other's opinions, and imputed to the perſon : Let there be no wilful per. 
verſion of another's meaning; no ſudden {ſeizure of a lapſed ſyllable to play upon 
It, nor any abuſed conſtruction of an innocent wiſtake : Suffer not your tongue to 
infult a modeſt opponent that begins to yield ; let there be no crowing and triumph, 
even where there is evident victory on your ſide, All theſe things are enemies to 
triendſhip, ard the ruin of free converſation, The impartial ſearch of truth re- 
quires all calmneſs and ſerenity, all temper and candor : Mutual inſtruction can 
never be attained in the midſt of paſſion, pride and clamor, unleſs we ſuppoſe in the 
midſt of ſuch a ſcene there is a loud and penetrating lecture read by both ſides on 
the follies and ſhameful infirmities of human nature, ; 
XXIV. Whenſoever therefore any unhappy word ſhall ariſe in company that 
might give you a reaſonable diſguſt, quaſh the riſing reſentment, be it never ſo juſt, 
and command your ſoul and your tongue into. ſilence, leſt you cancel the hopes of 
all improvement for that hour, and transform the learned converſation into the mean 
and vulgar form of reproaches and railing. The man who begun to break the 
peace in ſuch a ſociety, will fall under the ſhame and conviction of ſuch a ſilent re- 
proof, if he has any thing ingenuous about him, If this ſhould not be ſufficient, 
let a grave admonition, or a ſoft and gentle turn of wit, with an air of pleaſantry, 
give the warm diſputer an occaſion to ſtop the progreſs of his indecent fare, if not 
to retract the indecency and quench the flame. | 

XXV. Inure yourſelf to a candid and obliging manner in all your converſation, 
and acquire the art of pleaſing addreſs, even when you teach as well as when you 
learn, and when you oppoſe as well as when you aſſert or prove. This degree ot 
politeneſs is not to be attained without a diligent attention to ſuch kind of directions 
as are here laid down, and a frequent excerciſe and practice of them. 

XXVI. If you would know what fort of companions you ſhould ſelect for the 
cultivation . advantage of the mind, the general rule is, chooſe ſuch as by their 
brightneſs of parts, and their diligence in ſtudy, or by their ſuperior advancement 
in learning, or peculiar excellency in any art, ſcience, or accompliſhment, divine 
or human, may be capable of adminiſtring to your improvement; and be ſure to 
maintain and keep ſome due regard to their moral character always, leſt while you 
wander in queſt of intellectual gain, you fall into the contagion of irreligion and 


vice. No wiſe man would venture into a houſe infected with the plague, in order 
to ſee the fineſt collections of any virtuoſo in Europe. 


XXVII. Nor is it every ſober perſon of your acqua intance, no, nor every man 
of bright parts, or rich in learning, that is fit to engage in free converſation for 
the enquiry after truth, Let a perſon have never ſo illuſtrious talents, yet he 1s 
not a proper affociate for ſuch a purpoſe, if he lie under any of the following in- 
firmities. | SS | fen 

1. If he be exceedingly reſerved, and hath either no inclination to diſcourſe, 


or no tolerable capacity of ſpeech and language for the communication of his ſen- 
n. TE. ; 
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2. If he be haugbty and proud of his knowledge, imperious in his airs, and is 
always fond of impoſing his fentiments on all the company. | 

3. If he be poſitive and dogmatical in his own opinions, and will diſpute to the 
end; if he will reſiſt the brighteſt evidence of truth rather than ſuffer himſelf to be 
overcome, or yield to the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt reaſonings. 

4. If he be one who always affects to outſhine all the company, and delights to 
bear himſelf talk and flouriſh upon a ſubject, and make long harangues, white the 
teſt muſt be all ſilent and attentive. 

5. If he be a perſon of a whiffling and unſteady turn of mind, who cannot keep 
clole to a point in controverſy, but wanders from it perpetually, and is always ſoli- 
citous to ſay ſomething, whether it be pertinent to the queſtion or no. 

6. If he be fretful and peeviſh, and given to reſentment upon all occaſions ; if 
he knows not how to bear contradiction, or is ready to take things in a wrong ſenſe; 
ir he is ſwift to feel a ſuppoſed offence, or to imagine himſelf affronted, and then 
break out into a ſudden paſſion, or retain ſilent and ſullen wrath. 

7. If he affect wit on all occaſions, and is full of his conceits and puns, quirks or 
quibbles, jeſts and repartees; theſe may agreeably entertain and animate an hour of 
mirth, but they have no place in the ſearch after truth. | 

8. If he carry always about him a fort of craft, and cunning, and diſguiſe, and 
act rather like a ſpy than a friend. Have a care of ſuch a one as will make an ill 
uſe of freedom in converſation, and immediately charge hereſy upon you, when 
1 ae to differ from thoſe ſentiments which authority or cuſtom has eſta- 
bliſned. 

In ſhort, you ſhould avoid the man in ſuch ſelect converſation, who practiſes 
any _ that is unbecoming the character of a ſincere, free and open ſearcher 
after truth, 

Now though you may pay all the relative duties of life to perſons of theſe un- 
happy qualifications, and treat them with decency and love, ſo far as religion and 
humanity oblige you, yet take care of entring into a free debate of matters of truth 
or falſnood in their company, and eſpecially about the principles of religion. I 
contels, if a perſon of ſuch a temper happens to judge and talk well on ſuch a ſub- 
jcct, you may hear him with attention, and derive what profit you can from his dif- 
courſe ; but he is by no means to be choſen for a free conference in matters of en» 
quiry and knowledge, 

XXVIII. While I would perſuade you to beware of ſuch perſons, and abſtain 
from too much freedom of diſcourſe amongſt them, it is very natural to infer that 
you ſhould watch againſt the working of theſe evil qualities in your own breaſt, if 
you happen to be tainted with any of them yourſelf Men of learning and inge- 
nuity will juſtly avoid your acquaintance, when they find ſuch an unhappy and un- 
'vclable temper prevailing in you. 

XXIX. To conclude, when you retire from company, then converſe with your- 
ſelf in ſolitude, and enquire what you have learnt for the improvement of your un- 
derſtanding, or for the rectifying your inclinations, for the increaſe of your virtues, 
or the meliorating your conduct and behaviour in any future parts. of life. If yon 
nave ſeen ſome of your company candid, modeſt, humble in their manner, wiſe and 
agacious, juſt and pious in their ſentiments, polite and graceful as well as clear and 
ſtrong in their expreſſion, and univerſally acceptable and lovely in their behaviour, 
endeavour to impreſs the idea of all thele upon your memory, and treaſure them. 
up tor your imitation, | 8 

XX. If 
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XXX. If che laws of reaſon, decency and civility have not been well obſerved 
amongſt your aſſociates, take notice of thoſe defects for your own improvement 
and from every occurrence of this kind, remark ſomething to imitate or to avoid, 
in elegant, polite and uſeful converſation. Perhaps you will find that ſome perſon; 
preſent have really diſpleaſed the company by an exceſſive and too viſible an affec. 
ration to pleaſe, that is, by giving looſe to ſervile flattery, or 2 praiſe; 
while others were as ready to oppoſe and contradict every thing that was ſaid. 
Some have deſerved juſt cenſure for a moroſe and affected taciturnity, and other; 
have been anxious and careful leſt their ſilence ſhould be interpreted a want of ſenſe, 
and therefore they have ventured to make ſpeeches, though they had nothing to 
ſay which was worth hearing. Perhaps you will obſerve that one was ingenious in 
his thoughts and bright in his language, but he was fo top-full of himſelf, that he 
let it ſpill on all the company; that he ſpoke well indeed, but that he ſpoke to 
long, and did not allow equal liberty or time to his aſſociates. You will remark 
that another was full charged to let out his words before his friend had done ſpeak- 
ing, or impatient to the leaſt oppoſition to any thing he ſaid. You will remember 
that ſome perſons have talked at large and with great confidence, of things which 
they underſtood not, and others counted every thing tedious and intolerable that wi; 
ſpoken upon ſubjects out of their ſphere, and they would fain confine the conference 
entirely within the limits of their own narrow knowledge and ſtudy. The errors 
of converſation are almoſt infinite. 

XXXI. By a review of ſuch irregularities as theſe, you may learn to avoid thoſ: 
follies and pieces of ill conduct which ſpoil good converſation, or make it h 
agreeable and leſs uſeful; and by degrees you will acquire that delightful and ea 
manner of addreſs and behaviour in all uſeful correſpondences, which may render 
your company every where deſired and beloved; and at the ſame time among the 
beſt of your companions you may make the higheſt improvement in your own in- 
tellectual acquiſitions, that the diſcourſe of mortal creatures will allow, under all our 
diſadvantages in this ſorry ſtate of mortality. But there is a day coming when we 
ſhall be ſeized away from this lower claſs in the ſchool of knowledge, where we 
labour under the many dangers and darknefles, the errors and the incumbrances of 
fleſh and blood, and our converſation ſhall be with angek, and more illuminated 
ſpirits in the upper regions of the univerſe. en 
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ul 3 DER the general head of converſation for the improvement of the 
| mind, we may rank the practice of diſputing z that is, When two or more 
perſons appear to maintain different ſentiments, and defend their own-or oppoſe the 
other's opinion in alternate diſcourſe by ſome methods of argument. 

II. As theſe diſputes often ariſe in good earneſt, where the two' contenders do 
really believe the different propoſitions which they ſupport z ſo ſometimes they are 
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appointed as mere trials of ſkill in academies, or ſchools by the ſtudents : Sometimes 
they are practiſed, and that with appearing fervour in courts of judicature by law- 
vers, in order to gain the fees of their different clients, while both ſides perhaps 
are really of the ſame ſentiment with regard to the cauſe which is tried. . 

III. In common converſation, diſputes are often managed without any forms of 
regularity or order, and they turn to good or evil purpoſes, chiefly according to 
the temper of the diſputants. They may ſometimes be ſucceſsful to ſearch out 
truth, ſometimes effectual to maintain truth, and convince the miſtaken, but at 
other times a diſpute is a mere ſcene of battle in order to victory and vain 
triumph. : | 

1. There are ſome few general rules which ſhould be obſerved in all debates 
whatſoever, if we would find out truth by them, or convince a friend of his error, 
even though they be not managed according to any ſettled forms of diſputation : 
And as there are almoſt as many opinions and judgments of things as there are- 
perſons, ſo when ſeveral perſons happen to meet and confer together upon any 
ſubject, they are ready to declare their different ſentiments, and ſupport them by 
ſuch reaſonings, as they are capable of, This is called debating, or diſputing, as is 
above deſcribed. 

V. When perſons begin a debate, they ſhould always take care that they are 
zgreed in ſome general principles or propoſitions, which either more nearly or remotely 
afie& the queſtion in hand; for otherwiſe they have no foundation or hope of con- 
vincing each other : They muſt have ſome common ground to ſtand upon while 
they maintain the conteſt, | 

When they find they agree in ſome remote propoſitions, then let them ſearch 
farther, and enquire how near they approach to each others ſentiments z and what- 
ſoever propoſitions they agree in, let theſe lay a foundation for the mutual hope of 
conviction. Hereby you will be prevented from running at every turn to ſome ori- 
ginal and remote propoſitions and axioms, which practice both intangles and pro- 
longs a diſpute, As for inſtance, If there was a debate propoſed betwixt a proteſ- 
tant and a papiſt, whether there be ſuch a place as purgatory ? Let them remem- 
ber that they both agree in this point, that Chriſt has made ſatisſaction or atonement 
for ſin, and upon this ground let them both ſtand, while they ſearch out the con- 
troverted doctrine of purgatory by way of conference or debate. | 
VI. The queſtion ſhould be cleared from all doubtful terms, and needlefs addi- 
tions; and all things that belong to the queſtion ſhould be expreſſed in plain and 
intelligible language. This is ſo neceſſary a thing, that without it men will be ex- 
poſed to ſuch fort of ridiculous conteſts as was found one day between two unlearned 
combatants, Sartor and Sutor, who aſſaulted and defended the doctrine of tranſub- 
ſtantiation with much zeal and violence: But Lalino happening to come into their 
company, and enquiring the ſubject of their diſpute, aſked each of them what he. 
meant by that long hard word tranſubſtantiation. Sutor readily informed him that 
he underſtood bowing at the name of Jeſus: But Sartor aſſured him that he meant 
nothing but bowing at the high altar: No wonder then, ſaid Latino, that you 
cannot agree, when you neither underſtand one another, nor the word about which 
you contend.“ I think the whole family of the Sartors and Sutors would be wiſer if 
they avoided ſuch kind of debates, till they underſtood the terms better. But alas! 
eren their wives carry on ſuch conferences; t'other day one was heard in the ſtreet 
explaining to her leſs learned neighbour the meaning of metaphyſical ſcience, and 
lhe aſſured her that as phyſics. were medicines for the body, ſo metaphyſics was 


phyſig 
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phyſic for the ſoul: Upon this they went on to diſpute the point how far the divine 
excelled the doctor. | 


Auditum admiſſi riſum teneatis amici? 
Ridentem dicere verum Quid 727 
or. 


Can it be faulty to repeat 

A. dialogue that walk'd the ſtreet ? 

Or can my graveſt friends forbear 

A laugh, when ſuch diſputes they hear? 


VII. And not only the ſenſe and meaning of the words uſed in the queſtion ſhould 
be ſettled and adjuſted between the diſputants, but the preciſe point of enquiry 
ſhould be diſtinEtly fixed; the queſtion in debate ſhould be limited preciſely to its 
ſpecial extent, or declared to be taken in its more general ſenſe. As for inſtance, 
If two men are contending whether civil government be of divine right or no ; here 
it muſt be obſerved, the queſtion is not, whether monarchy in one man, or a 
er in multitudes of the people, or an ariſtocracy in a few of the chief, is appointed 
of God as neceſſary; but whether civil government in its moſt general ſenſe, or in any 
form whatſoever, is derived from the will and appointment of God? Again, The 
point of enquiry ſhould be limited further. Thus, the queſtion is not whether go- 
vernment comes from the will of God by the light of revelation, for that is granted ; 
but whether it is derived from the will of God by the light of reaſon too, This ſort 
of ſpecification or limitation of the queſtion, hinders and prevents the diſputers from 
wandering away from the preciſe point of enquiry, | 

It is this trifling humour or diſhoneſt artifice of changing the queſtion, and wan- 
dring away from the firſt point of debate, which gives endleſs length to diſputes, 
and cauſes both the diſputants to part without any ſatisfaction. And one chief occa- 
ſion of it is this; when one of the combatants feels his cauſe run low and fail, and 
is juſt ready to be confuted and demoliſhed, he is tempted to ſtep aſide to avoid the 
blow, and betakes him to a different queſtion z thus, if his adverſary be not well 
aware of him, he begins to intrench himſelf in a new faſtneſs, and holds out the 
ſiege with a new artillery of thoughts and words. It is the pride of man which 1s 
the ſpring of this evil, and an unwillingneſs to yield up their own opinions even to 
be overcome by truth itſelf. 

VIII. Keep this always therefore upon your mind as an everlaſting rule of con- 
duct in your debates to find out truth, that a reſolute deſign, or even a warm affec- 
tation of victory, is the bane of all real improvement, and an effectual bar againſt the 
admiſſion of the truth which you profeſs to ſeck. This works with a ſecret, but a power- 
fal and miſchievous influence in every diſpute, unleſs we are much upon our guard. 
It appears in frequent converſation: Every age, every ſex, and each party of man- 
kind are ſo fond of being in the right, that they know not how to renounce this un- 
happy prejudice, this vain love of victory. | 

When truth with bright evidence is ready to break in upon a diſputant, and to 
overcome his objections and miſtakes, how ſwift and ready is the mind to engage 
wit and fancy, craft and ſubtilty, to cloud and perplex and puzzle the truth, if poſfi- 
ble? How eager is he to throw in ſome impertinent queſtion to divert from the main 
ſubject ? How ſwift to take hold of ſome occaſional word, thereby to lead the _ 
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off from the point in hand? So much afraid is human nature of parting with its er- 
rors, and heing overcome by truth. Juſt thus a hunted hare calls up all the ſhifrs 
that nature hath taught her, ſhe treads back her mazes, croſſes and confounds her 
former track, and uſes all poſſible methods to divert the ſcent, when ſhe is ig danger 
of being ſeized and taken, Let puſs practiſe what nature teaches z but would one 
imagine that any rational being ſhould take ſuch pains to avoid truth, and to eſcape 
the improvement of its underſtanding ? | | 

IX. When you come to a __ in order to find out truth, do not preſume that 
you are certainly poſſeſt of it before- hand. Enter the debate with a ſincere deſign of 
yielding to reaſon, on which ſide ſoever it appears. Uſe no ſubtle arts to cloud and 
intangle the queſtion z hide not yourſelf in doubtful words and phraſes ; do not at- 
fect little ſhifts and ſubterfuges to avoid the force of an argument; take a generous * 
pl-aſure to eſpy the firſt riſing beams of truth, though it be on the ſide of 2 
ponent: Endeavour to remove the little obſcurities that hang about it, and ſuffer 
and encourage it to break out into open and convincing light, that while your 
opponent perhaps may gain the better of your reaſonings, yet you yourſelf may 
triumph over error, and I am ſure that is a much more valuable acquiſition and 
victory. 

X. Watch narrowly in every diſpute that your opponent does not lead you un- 
warily to grant ſome principle or propoſition, which will bring with it a fatal con- 
ſequence, and lead you inſenſibly into his ſentiment, though it be far aſtray from 
the truth: And by this wrong ſtep you will be, as it were, plunged into dangerous 
errors before you are aware. Polonides in free converſation led Incauto to agree with 
him in this plain propoſition, that the bleſſed God has too much juſtice in any caſe 


to puniſh “ any being who is in itſelf innocent; till he not only allowed it with an 


unthinking alacrity, but aſſerted it in moſt univerſal and unguarded terms. A little 
after Polonides came in diſcourſe to commend the virtues, the innocence, and the 
piety of our bleſſed Saviour, and thence inferred, *twas impoſſible that God ſhould 
ever puniſh ſo holy a perſon who was never guilty of any crime: Then Incauio eſpied 
the ſnare, and found himſelf robbed and defrauded of the great doctrine of the 
atonement of the death of Cbriſt, upon which he had placed his immortal hopes accord- 
ing to the goſpel. This taught him to bethink himſelf what a dangerous conceſſion 
he had made in fo univerſal a manner, that God would never puniſh any being who 
was innocent, and he ſaw it needful to recal his words, or to explain them better by 
adding this reſtriction or limitation, namely, Unleſs this innocent being were ſome 
way involved in another's fin, or ſtood as a voluntary ſurety for the guilty : By this 
limitation he ſecured the great and bleſſed doctrine of the ſacrifice of Cbriſt for the 
lins of men, and learned to be more cautious in his conceſſions for time to come. 
Two months ago Fatalio had almoſt tempted his friend Fidens to leave off Prayers 
and to abandon his dependence on the providence of God in the common affairs of 
life, by obtaining of him a conceſſion of the like kind. Is it not evident to reaſon, 
lays Fatalio, that God's immenſe ſcheme of tranſactions in the univerſe was contrived 
and determined long before you and I were born? Can you imagine, my dear Fi- 
dens, that the blefſed God changes his original contrivances, and makes new inter- 
ruptions in the courſe of them ſo often as you and I want his aid, to prevent the little 
accidents of life, or to. guard us from them? Can you ſuffer yaurſelf.to be perſuaded. 
that the great creator of this world takes care to ſupport a bridge which was quite 
Wart V. ä 11 | | rotten, 
FS. word puniſh here fignifies, to bring ſome natural evil upon a perſon on account of moral 
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rotten, and to make it ſtand firm a few minutes longer till you had rode over it? 
Or will he uphold a falling tower while we two were paſſing by it, that ſuch worms 
as you and I are might eſcape the ruin? | - 
But you ſay, you prayed for his protection in the — and he certainly hears 
prayer. I grant he knows it: But are you ſo fond and weak, ſaid he, as to ſuppoſe 
that the univerſal lord of all had ſuch a regard to a word or two of your breath, as 
to make alterations in his own eternal ſcheme upon that account? Nor is there any 
other way whereby his providence can preſerve you in anſwer to prayer, but by 
creating ſuch perpetual interruptions and changes in his own conduct according to 
your daily behaviour, PE | 

I acknowledge, ſays Fidens, there is no other way to ſecure the doctrine of divine 

providence in all theſe common affairs; and therefore I begin to doubt whether God 
does or will ever exert himſelf ſo particularly in our little concerns. 
Have a care, good Fidens, that you yield not too far: Take heed left you have 
granted too much to Fatalio. Pray let me aſk of you, could not the great God, 
who graſps and ſurveys all future and diſtant things in one ſingle view, could not he 
from the beginning foreſee your morning prayer for his protection, and appoint all 
ſecond cauſes to concur for the ſupport of that crazy bridge, or to make that old tower 
ſtand firm till you had eſcaped the danger ? Or could not he cauſe all the mediums to 
work ſo as to make it fall before you came near it? Can he not appoint all his own 
tranſactions in the univerſe and every event in the natural world in a way of perfect 
correſpendence with his own fore-knowledge of all the events, actions and appearances 
of the moral world in every part of it? Can he not direct every thing in nature, 
which is but his ſervant, to act in perfect agreement with his eternal preſcience of 
our ſins, or of our piety? And hereby all the glory of providence, and our neceſſary 
dependence upon it by faith and prayer, are as well ſecured, as if he interpoſe to 
alter his own ſcheme every moment. 

Let me aſk again, did not he in his own counſels or decrees appoint thunders and 
kghtnings- and earthquakes to burn up and deſtroy Sedom and Gomorrah, and 
turn them into a dead ſea, juſt at the time when the iniquities of thoſe cities were 
raiſed to their ſupreme height ? Did he not ordain the fountains of the deep to be 
broken up, and overwhelming rains to fall down from heaven, juſt when a guilty 
world. deſerved to be drowned z while he took care of the ſecurity of righteous Neab 
by an ark which ſhould float upon that very deluge of waters? Thus he can puniſh 
the criminal when he pleaſes, and reward the devout worſhipper in the proper ſeaſon 
by his original and eternal ſchemes of appointment, as well as if he interpoſed 
every moment anew. Take heed, Fidens, that you be not tempted away by ſuch 
fophiſms of Fazalio to withhold prayer from God, and to renounce your' faith in his 

rovidence. $ 

: Remember this ſhort and plain caution of the ſubtle errors of men. Let a ſnake 

but once thruſt in his head at ſome ſmall unguarded fold of your garment, and he 

will infenſibly and unavoidably wind his whole body into your boſom, and give you 

a pernicious wound. * 

XI. On the other hand, when you have found your opponent make any ſuch 
conceſſion as may turn to your real advantage in maintaining the truth, be wiſe and 
watchful to obſerve it, and make a happy improvement of it. Rhapſodus has taken 
a great deal of pains to detract from the honour of chriſtianity by ſly inſinuations that 
the ſacred writers are E virtue and piety by promiſes and threat. 


nings ; whereas neither the fear of future puniſhment, nor the hope of future reward 
can 
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can poſlibly be called good affeRions, or ſuch as are the acknowledged ſprings and 
ſources of all actions truly good, He adds further, that this fear, or this hope can- 
not conſiſt in reality with virtue or goodneſs, if it either ſtands as eſſential to any 
moral performance, or as a conſiderable motive to any good action : And thus he 
would fain lead chriſtians to be aſhamed of the goſpel of Chriſt, becauſe of its future 
and eternal promiſes and threatnings, as being inconſiſtent with his notion of virtue z 
for he ſuppoſes virtue ſhould be ſo beloved and practiſed for the ſake of its own 
beauty — lovelineſs, that all other motives ariſing from rewards or puniſhments, 
fear or hope, do really take away juſt ſo much from the very nature of virtue as 
their influence reaches to: And no part of thoſe good practices are really valuable, 
but what ariſes from the mere love of virtue itſelf, without any regard to puniſn- 
ment or reward. | a 

But obſerve in two pages afterwards, he grants that this principle of fear of fu- 
ture puniſhment, and hope of future reward, how mercenary and ſervile ſoever it 
may be accounted, is yet in many circumſtances a great advantage, ſecurity and 
ſupport to virtue z eſpecially where there is danger of the violence of rage or Juſt, 
or wy counter-working paſſion to control and overcome the good affections of the 
mind, 

Now the rule and the practice of chriſtianity, or the goſpel, as it is cloſely con- 
nected with future rewards and puniſhments, may be well ſupported by this conceſ- 
ſion, Pray, Rbhapſedus, tell me, if every man in this preſent life, by the violence of 
ſome counter-working paſſion, may not have his good affections to virtue controled 
or overcome ? May not therefore his eternal fears and hopes be a great advantage, 
ſecurity and ſupport to virtue in ſo dangerous a ſtate and ſituation, as our journey 
through this world towards a better? And this is all that the defence of chriſtianity 
neceſſarily requires. 

And yet further, let me aſk our Rhapſadiſt, if you have nothing elſe, Sir, but the 
beauty and excellency and lovelineſs of virtue to preach and flouriſh upon before 
ſuch ſorry and degenerate creatures as the bulk of mankind are, and you have no 
future rewards or puniſhments with which to addreſs their hopes and fears, how ma- 
ny of theſe vicious wretches will you ever reclaim from all their varieties of profane- 
nels, intemperance and madneſs? How many have you ever actually reclaimed by 
this ſmooth ſoft method, and theſe fine words? What has all that reaſoning and 
rhetoric done which have been diſplayed by your predeceſſors the heathen moraliſts, 
upon this excellency and beauty of virtue? What has it been able to do towards the 
reiorming of a ſinful world? Perhaps now and then a man of better natural mould 


has been a little refined, and perhaps alſo there may have been here and there a man 


reſtrained or recovered from injuſtice and knavery, from drunkenneſs and lewdneſs, 
and vile debaucheries, by this fair reaſoning and philoſophy : But have the paſſions ' 
ot revenge and envy, of ambition and pride, and the inward ſecret. vices of the 
mind been mortified merely by this philoſophical language? Have any of theſe men 
been made new creatures, men of real piety and love to God ? 

Go dreſs. up all the virtues of human nature in all the beauties of your oratory, 
and declaim aloud on the praiſe of ſocial virtue and the amiable qualities of good- 
neſs, till your heart or your lungs ake, among the looſer herds of mankind, and 
you will ever find, as your heathen fathers have dane before you, that the wild paſ- 
ions and appetites of men are too violent to be reſtrained by ſuch mild and ſilken 
language. You may as well build up a fence of ſtraw and feathers to reſiſt a can- 
non-ball, or try to quench a flaming granado with a ſhell of fair water, as hope, 9 
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ſucceed in theſe attempts. But an eternal heaven and an eternal helf carry divine 
force and power with them: This doctrine from the mouth of chriſtian preachers 
has begun the reformation of multicudes: This goſpel has recovered thouſands 
among the nations from iniquity and death. They have been awakened by theſe 
awful ſcenes to begin religion, and afterwards their virtue has improved itſelf into 
ſuperior and more refined principles and habits by divine grace, and riſen to high 
and eminent degrees, though not to a conſummate ſtate, The bleſſed God knows 
human nature much better than -Rbapſodus doth, and has throughout his word ap- 
| 4am qe a more proper and more effectual method of addreſs to it by the paſſions of 
ope and fear, by puniſhments and rewards. 
if you read on four pages further in theſe writings, you will find the author makes 
another conceſſion. He allows that the maſter of a family uſing proper rewards and 
gentle puniſhments towards his children, teaches them goodneſs, and by this help 
inſtructs them in a virtue which afterwards they practiſe upon other grounds, and 
without thinking of a penalty or a bribe : And this, ſays he, is what we call a libe- 
ral education and a liberal ſervice. 
This new conceffion of that author alſo may be very happily improved in favour 
of chriſtianity. What are the beſt of men in this life? They are by no means 
ro» in virtue: We are all but children here under the great maſter of the fami- 
y, and he is pleaſed by hopes and fears, by mercies and corrections to inſtruct us 
in virtue, and to conduct us onward towards the ſublimer and more perfect practice 
of it in the future world, where it ſhall be performed, in his own language, perhaps 
without thinking of penalties and bribes. And ſince he hath allowed that this con- 
duct may be called a liberal education, and a liberal ſervice, let chriſtianity then be 
indulged the title of a liberal education alſo, and it is admirably fitted for ſuch frail 
and (ſinful creatures, while they are training up towards the ſublimer virtues of the 
heavenly ſtate. | 
XII. When you are engaged in a diſpute with a perſon of very different principles 
from yourſelf, and you cannot find any ready way to prevail with him to embrace 
the truth by principles which you both treely acknowledge, you may fairly make uſe 


. 


of his own principles to ſhew him his miſtake, and thus convince or filence him from 


his own conceſſions. 

If your opponent ſhould be a ſtoic philoſopher, or a Jew, you may purſue your 
argument in defence of ſome chriſtian doctrine or duty againſt ſuch a diſputant, by 
axioms or laws. borrowed either from Zeno or Moſes. And though you do not enter 
into the enquiry how many of the laws of Moſes are abrogated, or whether Zeno was 
right or wrong in his philoſophy ; yet if from the principles and conceſſion of your 
opponent you can ſupport your argument for the goſpel of Chr, this has been always 
counted a fair treatment of an adverſary, and it is called argumentum ad hominem, 
or ratio ex conceſſis. St. Paul ſometimes makes uſe of this tort of diſputation, when 
he talks with Zews or heathen philoſophers; and at leaſt he ſilences if not convinces 
them: which is ſometimes neceſſary to be done againſt an obſtinate and elamorous 
adyerſary, that juſt honour might be paid to truths which he knew were divine, and 
that the only true doctrine of: ſalvation might be confirmed and propagated among 
ſinful and dying men. | e 

XIII. Yet great care muſt be taken leſt your debates break in upon your paſſions, 
and awaken them to take part in the controverſy. When the opponent puſhes hard 
and gives juſt and mortal wounds to our own opinion, our paſſions are very apt to 
feel the ſtrokes and to riſe in reſentment and defence, Self is ſo mingled — the 
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Chap. XI. De ſocratical way of diſputation. 245 
ſentiments which we have choſen, and has ſuch a tender feeling of all the oppoſition 
which is made to them, that perſonal brawls are very ready to come in *— 
to ſucceed and finiſh the diſpute of opinions. Then noiſe and clamour and folly 
appear in all their ſhapes, and chaſe reaſon and truth out of ſight. | 

How unhappy is the caſe of frail and wretched mankind in this dark or duſky ſtate 
of ſtrong paſſion and glimmering reaſon ? How ready are we, when our paſſions 
are engaged in the diſpute, to confider more what loads of nonſenſe and reproach. 
we can lay upon our opponent, than what reaſon and truth require in the contro- 
verſy itſelf, Diſmal are the conſequences mankind are too often involved in by this 
evil principle it is this common and dangerous practice that carries the heart aſide 
from all that is fair and honeſt in our ſearch after truth, or the propagation of it in 
the world. One would wiſh from one's very ſoul, that none of the chriſtian fathers 
had been guilty of ſuch follies as theſe. | | 

But St. Jerome fairly confeſſes this evil principle, in his apology for himſelf to 
Pammachius, that he had not fo much regarded what was exactly to be ſpoken in the 
controverſy he had in hand, as what was fit to lay load on Jovinian. And indeed, I 
fear this was the vile cuſtom of many of the writers even in the church-affairs of thoſe 
times. But it will be double ſcandal upon us in our more inlightned age, if we will 
allow ourſelves in a conduct ſo criminal and diſhoneſt. Happy ſouls, who keep ſuch 
a ſacred dominion over their inferior and animal powers, and all the influences of 
pride and ſecular intereſt, that the ſenſitive tumults or theſe viejous influences never 
riſe to diſturb the ſuperior and better operations of the reaſoning mind! 

XIV. Theſe general directions are neceſſary, or at leaſt uſeful in all debates what» 
ſoever, whether they ariſe in occaſional converſation, or are appointed at any cer- 
tain time or place; whether they are managed with or without any formal rules to- 
govern them. But there are three ſorts of diſputation in which there are ſome forms 
and orders obſerved, and which are diſtinguiſhed by theſe three names, namely, 
locratick, forenſic, and academic, that is, the diſputes of the ſchools, | h 

Concerning each of theſe it may not be improper to diſcourſe a little, and give a. 
few particular directions os remarks about them. 


CA A PLESK XL 


The ſocratical way of diſputation. 


{ BIS method of diſpute derives its name from Socrates by whom it was 
prtactiſed, and by other philoſophers in his age long before AMiſlalle invented 
the particular forms of ſyllogiim in mood and figure, which are now uſed in ſcho- 
laſtic ditputa tan. 5 0 . 7, I | 
II. The focratical way is managed by: queſtions and anſwers in ſuch a manner as 
this, namely, If L would lead a perfor into the belief of a heaven-and-a hell, or a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments,” I might begin in ſome ſuch manner of en- 
qury, and. ſuppoſe the moſt obvious and eaſy anſwers, & Of 380194 | 
| TN | Queſtion, 
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Queſtion. Does not God ern the world? enen 

| Anſwer. Surely he that — it governs it. L 
Q. ls not God both a good and a righteous governor ? | 

A. Both theſe characters doubtleſs belong to him. | 

Q. What is the true notion of a good and righteous governor ? 

A. That he puniſhes the wicked and rewards the good. 

. Q, Are the good always rewarded in this life? „ at 
A. No ſurely, for many virtuous men are miſerable here, and greatly afflicted. 
Q. Are the wicked always puniſhed in this life? 

A. No certainly, for many of them live without ſorrow, and ſome of the vileſt 
of men are often raiſed to great riches and honour. | | 
QQ. Wherein then doth God make it appear that he is good and righteous ? 

A. I own there is but little appearance of it on earth, ' 

Q. Will there not be a time then when the tables ſhall be turned, and the ſcene 
of things changed, ſince God governs mankind righteouſly ? 
A. Doubtleſs there muſt be a proper time, wherein God will make that good- 
neſs and that righteouſneſs to appear. ED GS 

Q. If this be not before their death, how can it be done ? | 

A. I can think of no other way but by ſuppoſing man to have ſome exiſtence 
after this life. | ET | | 

Q. Are you not convinced then that there muſt be a-ſtate of reward and puniſh- 
ment after death ? Proortht | 

A. Yes ſurely, I now fee plainly that the goodneſs and righteouſneſs of God as 
governor of the world neceſſarily require it. | 

III. Now the advantages of this method are very conſiderable. | 

1. It repreſents the form of a dialogue or common converſation, which is a much 
more eaſy, more pleaſant and u more ſprightly way of inſtruction, and more fit to 
excite the attention and ſharpen the penetration of the learner, than ſolitary read- 
ing or ſilent attention to a lecture. Man being a ſociable creature delights more in 
8 and Jearns better this way, if it could always be wiſely and happily 
n 2. This method hath ſomething very obliging in it, and carries a very humble 
and condeſcending air, when he that inſtructs ſeems to be the enquirer, and ſecks 
information from him who learns. 12 N ; 

3. It leads the learner into the knowledge of truth as it were by his own inven- 
tion, which is a very pleaſing thing to human nature; and by queſtions pertinent) 
and artificially propoſed, it does as effectually draw him on to diſcover his own mii 

takes, which he is. much more eaſily perſuaded to relinquiſh when he ſeems to have 

diſcovered them himſelf. ar, NM Say 1 l 

4. It is managed in a great meaſure in the form of the moſt eaſy reaſoning, al. 
ways ariſing from ſomething aſſerted or known in the foregoing anſwer, and fo pro- 
ceeding to enquire. ſomething unknown in the following | queſtion, Which agan 
makes way for the next anſwer. Now ſuch an exerciſe is very alluring and enter- 
taining to the underſtanding, while its own reaſoning powers are all along employed; 
and that without labour or difficulty, becauſe the queriſt finds out and propoſes al 
the intermediate ideas or middle terms. SPAS ti: A Cry TIC} ee 
IV. There is a method very near akin. to this which has moch obtsined of late, 

namely, writing controyerſies by queſtions only, or confirming or refuting ary po. 

ſition, or perſuading to or dehorting from any practice by the mere propoſa of 


* 


queries 
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queries. The anſwer to them is ſuppoſed to be ſo plain and ſo neceſſary, that they 
are not expreſſed becauſe the query itſelf carries a convincing argument in it, and 
ſeems to determine what the anſwer muſt be. 

v. If chriſtian catechiſms could be framed in the manner of a ſocratical diſpute 
by queſtion and anſwer, it would wonderfully enlighten the minds of children, and 
ic would improve their intellectual and reaſoning powers at the ſame time that it 
leads them into the knowledge of religion: And it is upon one account, well ſuited 
to the capacity of children; for the queſtions may be pretty numerous, and the 
queriſt muſt not proceed too ſwiftly towards the determination of his point propoſed, 
that he may with more eaſe,- with brighter evidence, and with ſurer ſucceſs draw 
the learner on to aſſent to thoſe principles ſtep by ſtep, from whence the final con- 
cluſion will naturally ariſe. The only inconvenience would be this, that if children 
were to reaſon out all their way entirely into the knowledge of every part of their 
religion, it would draw out common catechiſms into too large a volume for their 
leiſure, attention, or memory. | | | 4] iti £ £47 

Yet thoſe who explain their catechiſms to them may by due application and fore- 
thought inſtru them in this manner. 0. 
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Of forenſic diſputes. 


J. H E forum was a public place in Rome where lawyers and orators made 
'F their ſpeeches before the proper judge in matters of property, or in crimi- 
nal caſes, to accuſe or excuſe, to complain or defend: Thence all ſorts of diſputa- 
tions in public aſſemblies or courts of juſtice, where ſeveral perſons make their diſ- 
tint ſpeeches for or againſt any perſon qr thing whatſoever, but more eſpecially in 
civil matters, may come under the name of forenſic diſputes. 
II. This is practiſed not only in the courts of judicature, where a ſingle perſon 


ſets to judge of the truth or goodneſs of any cauſe, and to determine according to 


the weight of reaſons on either ſide ; but it is uſed alſo in political ſenates or parlia- 
ments, in eccleſiaſtical ſynods, and aſſemblies of various kinds. 
In theſe aſſemblies generally one perſon is choſen chairman or moderator, not to 
give a determination to the controverſy,” but chiefly to keep the ſeveral ſpeakers to 
the rules of order and decency in their conduct; but the final determination of the 
queſtion ariſes from the majority of opinions or votes in the aſſembly, according as 
they are or ought to be ſwayed by the ſuperior. weight of reaſon appearing in the 
ſeveral ſpeecties that ave 1082777 oo emen ls, 14,05 
III. The method of proceeding, is uſually in fome ſuch form as this. The firſt 
perſon who ſpeaks when the court is fet, opens the caſe either more briefly or at 


urge, and propoſes the caſe to the judge or the chairman'or modefatot of the aſ- 


«mbly, and gives his own reaſons for his opinion in the caſe propoſed. 


IV. This 


* 
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iV. This perſon is ſacceeded by one, or perhaps two or ſeveral more, who para- 
phraſe: on the ſame ſubject, and argue on the ſame ſide of the queſtion ; they con. 
firm what the firſt has ſpoken, and urge new reaſons to inforce the ſame ; Then 
thoſe Who ate of a different opinion, ſtand up and make their ſeveral ſpeeches in a 
ſucceſſion, oppoſing the cauſe which, others have maintained, giving their reaſons 
2 it, and endeavouring to refute the arguments whereby the firſt ſpeakers have 
Te. After this one and another riſes up to make their replies, to vindicate or to 
condemn, to eſtabliſh or to confute what has been offered before on each ſide of 
the queſtion ; until at laſt, according to the rules, orders, cuſtoms of the court or 
—— the controverſy is decided, either by a ſingle judge or the ſuffrage of the 
aſſembly. | | 

VI. Where the queſtion or matter in debate conſiſts of ſeveral parts, aſter it i; 

once opened by the firſt or ſecond ſpeaker, ſometimes thoſe who follow take each 
of them a particular part of the debate, .according to their inclination or their 
prior agreement, and apply themſelves to argue upon that ſingle point only, that 
1o the whole complexum of the debate may. not be thrown into confuſion by the 
variety of ſubjects, if every ſpeaker ſhould handle all the ſubjects of debate. 

VII. Before the final ſentence or determination is given, 1t is uſual to have the 

reaſons and arguments which have been offered on both ſides, ſummed up and re- 
preſented in a more compendious manner; and this is done either by the appointed 
judge of the court, or the chairman, or ſome noted perſon in the aſſembly, that p 
judgment may proceed upon the fulleſt ſurvey of the whole ſubject, that as far as 
poſſible in human affairs nothing may be done contrary to truth or juſtice. 

VIII. As this is a practice in which multitudes of gentlemen, beſides thoſe of the 
learned profeſſions, may be engaged, at leaſt in their maturer years of life, ſo it 
would be a very proper and uſeful thing to introduce this cuſtom into our acade- 
mies, namely, to propoſe caſes, and let the ſtudents debate them in a forenſic man- 
ner in the preſence of their tutors. There was ſomething of this kind practiſcd 
by the Reman Youth in their ſchools, in order to train them up for orators, both 


- 


| » 2 forum and in the ſenate. Perhaps Juvenal gives ſome hints of it when 


— — & nos 
Conſilium dedimus Syllæ, privatus ut altum 
Dormiret—— —— — 


Sat. 1. 


Where with men- boys I firove to get renown, 
Adviſing Sula to a private gown, _ 
That he might ſleep the ſounder. 


Sometimes theſe were aſſigned to the boys as ſingle ſubjects of a theme or decla- 
mation: So the ſame poet ſpeaks ſarcaſtically to Hannibal, 1 


—— 1 demens, & feryas curre per Alpes, 


Ut pueris placeas & declamatio fias. 
; Sat. 10. 
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80 climb ths . 80 Waile fool, / 
To pate the boys, and be'a theme at ſchool... 


See more of this matter in _— antiquities * Rome, in the en Hs on 
the Roman education. 
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learning, are theſe, namely, 5 
The tutor appoints a queſtion in ſome of the ſciences to be debated amongſt 


his ſtudents: One of them undertakes to affirm or to deny the queſtion, and to de- 
fend his aſſertion or negation; and to anſwer all objections againſt it ; he is called 
the reſpondent: And the reſt of the ſtudents in the ſame claſs, or who purſue the 
ſame ſcience, are the opponents, who are — to diſpute or raiſe objections 
againſt the propoſition thus affirmed or den 

II. Each of the ſtudents ſucceſſively in their turn becomes the reſpondent or the 
defender of that propoſition, while the reſt oppoſe ir alſo ſucceſſively in their turns. 

III. It is the buſineſs of the reſpondent to write a theſis in latin, or ſhort diſcourſe 
on the queſtion propoſed ; and he either affirms or denies the queſtion according to 
the — . of the tutor, which is ſuppoſed to be the truth, and he reads it at the 
beginning of the diſpute. 

Iv. In his diſcourſe, which is written with as great accuracy as the youth i is ca- 
pable of, he explains the terms of the queſtion, gre them from all ambiguity, fixes 
their ſenſe, declares the true intent and meaning of the queſtion itſelf, ſeparates it 
from other queſtions'with which it may have been complicated, and diſtinguiſhes 
it from other queſtions which may happen to be akin to ic. and then eee 
in the negative or affirmative concerning it. 

V. When this is done, then in the ſecond part of his diſcourſe he gives his own 
ſtrongeſt arguments to confirm the propoſition he has laid down, that is, to viadicate 
his own ſide of the :queſtion-:. But he does not uſually; proceed to re t the ob- 
]:Qtions againſt it, and to ſolve or anſwer them; for it is ths of __ other 
itudents to raife objeCtions in diſputing. 
VI. Note, In ſome ſchools the reſpondent is bade ed to n largely upon the 
queſtion with many flouriſhes and illuſtrations, to introduce great authorities from 
ancient and modern writings-for-the ſupport of. it, and to ſcatter latin reproaches in 
abundance on all thoſe who are of a different ſentiment. . But this is not always per- 
mitted, nor ſhould it r be ever een! * it ne . to reproach in- 


Read of reaſoning. 7 „eee 
Vor. V. | K K itt 8 & VII. When 


_ HE « common > died in which diſpate are managed in the ſchools of 


— 


ago M adanic ar ſelnladic difputation. „HN 
VII. When the reſpondent has read over his theſis in the ſchool, the junior ſtu- 


dent makes an objection, and draws it up in the tegular form of a ſylldgiſm: The 
reſpondent repeats the objection, and either denies the major or minot propoſition 
directly, or he diſtinguiſhes upon ſome word or phraſe in the major or minor, and 
ſhe ws in what ſenſe the propoſition may be true, bat that that ſenſe does not affect 
the queſtion z and then declares that in the ſenſe which affects the preſent queſtion the 
propoſition is not true, and canſequently he denies it. 

III. Then the opponent proceeds by another ſyllogiſm to vindicate the propoſi. 
tion that is denied : Again the reſpondent anſwers by denying or diſtinguiſhing. 
Thus the @iTputation goes on in a Teries or Tucceſſion of ſyllogiſms and anſwers, till 
the objector is ſilenced, and has no more to ſay. * 

IX. When he can go no further, the next ſtudent begins to propoſe his objection, 
and then the third and the fourth, even to the ſenior, who is the laſt opponent. 

X. During this time the tutor ſits in the chair as preſident or moderator, to ſee 
that the rules of diſputation and deceney be obſerved on both ſides z and to admo- 
niſh each diſputant of any irregularity in their conduct. His work is alſo to illuſtrate 
and explain the anſwer or diſtinction of the reſpondent where it is obſcure, to 
Rrengthen it where it is weak, and to correct it where it is falſe: And- when the re- 
22 is pinched with a ſtrong objection, and is at a Joſs for an anſwer, the mo- 

erator a ſſiſia bim, and ſuggeſts ſome anſwer. to the objection of the opponent, in 
defence. of the queſtien, according to his on opinion ur ſentim ent. 
II. Ia ppblic diſputes, where the opponents and reſpondents chooſe their own fide 
of the queſtion, the moderator's work is not to favour either diſputant; but he 


only fits as a preſident to ſee that the laws of diſputation be obſetved, and a decorum 
maintained, * $5 ee 


NI. Now the laws of diſputation relate either to the t. or to the reſpon- 
den, ohe ee ein en wh f iv n wo" Matt n tee 
The laws obliging the opponent are theſſgmme. 


Uma 
rx. That he muſt directly contradict the propoſition: of the reſpondent, and not 
merely attack any of the arguments whereby the reſpondent has ſupported that pro- 

poſition; for it is one thing to confute a ſingle argument of the reſpondent, and ano- 
ther to confute the theſis itſelf. i ie ent | 
2. Which is akin to the former, he muſt contradict or oppoſe the very ſenſe and 
intention of the p ion as the reſpondent has ſtated it, and not merely oppoſe 
the words of the in any other ſenſe 3 for this would be the way to plunge the 
diſpute into ambiguity and darkneſs, to talk beſide the queſtion, to wrangle about 
words, and to attack a propoſition different from what the reſpondent has eſpouſed, 
which is called Ignoratio elenchi. 
3. He muſt propoſe his argument in a plain ſhort and ſyllogiſtic form, according to 
the rules of logic, without flying to fallacies or ſophiſmis, and as far as may be he ſhould 
uſe categorical fyllogiſms; * + nt | | | 
4. Though the reſpondent may be attacked either upon a point of his own con- 
ceflion, which is called Argumentum ex conceſſis, or by reducing him to an abſur- 
dity, which is called Reductio ad abſurdum, yet it is the neateſt, the moſt uſeful, 
and the beſt ſort of diſputation where the opponent draws his objections from the 
1 it 817175 — ty) Gi etl! Ti 8 | 
muſt directly Aude confirm that propoſition, that is, he muſt make chat pro- 
poſition the concluſion of his next ſyllogiſm, 5 1 
. We 
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6. Where the reſpondent limits or diſtinguiſhes any the opponent muſt 
directly prove his own propoſition in that ſenſe, and eng to that member of the 
diſtinction in which the reſpondent denied it. 

XIII. The laws that oblige the reſpondent are theſe,  _ 

1. To tepeat the argument of the opponent in the very: lame words | in which it was 
propoſed, befote he attempts to anſwer it. 

2. If the ſyllogiſm be falſe in the logical form of it, be muſt diſcover the fault 
according to the rules of logic. 

3. If the argument does not directly and effectually oppoſe his theſis, he muſt ſhew 
this miſtake, and make it appear that his theſis is | fake, even though the argu- 
ment of the opponent be admitted: Or at leaſt, that the argument does only aim at 
it collaterally, or at a Ciftance,' and not diredtly rien. it, or conghade 
againſt 1t. 
| e. Where the matter of the opponent's n is faulty i in an part of it the re- 
ſpondent muſt grant what is true in it, he muſt deny what is falſe, he muſt diſtin» 
guiſh or limit the propoſition which is ambiguous or doubtful ; and then granting 
the ſenſe in which it is true, he muſt deny the ſenſe in which it is falſe. 

5. If an hypothetie propoſition be falſe, the reſpondent muſt deny the confe- 
quence : If a diqunctive, he muſt deny the digjunttion : 17 a  categoric. or unnd 
he muſt ſimply deny it. 

6. It is ſometimes allowed for the reſpondent touſe an indirect anſwer after be has 
anſwered directly: And he may alſo ſhew how the opponent's EO may be re- 
torted againſt himſelf. 

XIV. The laws that oblige both diſputants are theſe. | 

1. Sometimes it is neceſſary there ſhould be a mention of certain general prin- 
ciples in Which they both agree, relating to the queſtion, that ſo they may not 
_— on thoſe things which either are or ought to have been firſt granted on 

ſides 

2. When the ſtate of the controverſy. is well known, and plainly determined 
and agreed, it muſt not be altered by either diſputant in the courſe of the diſputa- 
_ and the Ong clpecrally” ſhout keep 2 watchful eye on the opponent in 
this matter. 

3. Let neither party invade the province of the other; eſpecially let the reſpon- 
dent take heed that he does not turn opponent; except in returting the argument 
upon his adverſary after a direct reſponſe; and even this is allowed only as an illuſtra-· 
tion or confirmation of his own reſponſe. 

4. Let each wait with w till the other has done ſpeaking, / It i is. a piecg of 
rudeneſs to interrupt another in his ſpeech 

Let, though the diſputants have not — liblirry; the moderator may do it, vie 
either of the diſputants breaks the rules, and he may interpaſe ſo far as to keep 


them to order. 

XV. It muſt be confeſt there are ſome advantages tb be attained. by academical 
diſputation. It gives vigour and briſkneſs to the mind thus exerciſed, and relieves 
the languor of private ſtudy and meditation. It ſharpena the wit and all the inven» 
tive powers, It makes the thoughts; active, and/ſends them on all ſides ta find argu- 
ments and anfwers both for oppoſition and defence. It givrs opportunity of viewing 
the 3 of diſcourſe on all fides, and of learning what i inconveniences, difficulties, 
and objections attend particular opinions. It furniſhes the foul with various occaſions 


of ſtarting ſuch thoughts as otherwiſe would never have come into the mind. It 
K k 2 makes 
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makes a ſtudent more expert in attacking and refuting an error, as well as in vindi. 
cating a truth, It inſtructs the ſcholar in the various methods of warding off the 
force of objections, and of diſcovering and refelling the ſubtle tricks of ophiſters. 
It procures alſo a freedom and readineſs of ſpeech, and raiſes the modeſt and diffi- 
dent genius to a due degree of courage. | In eee HR BY. .; 
XVI. But there are ſome very grievous inconveniences that may ſometimes over. 
balance all theſe advantages. For many young ſtudents by a conſtant habit of | dif. 
puting grow impudent and audacious, wes and diſdainful, talkative and imperti- 
nent, and 1 themſelves intolerable by an obſtinate humour of maintaining 
whatever they have aſſerted, as well as by a ſpirit of contradicton, oppoſing almoſt 
every thing that they hear. The diſputation itſelf often awakens the paſſions of am- 
bition, emulation, and anger; it carries away the mind from that calm and ſedate 
' temper which is ſo neceſſary to contemplate truth. | . 
VII. It is evident alſo that by frequent exerciſes of this ſort, wherein opinions 
true and falſe are argued; ſupported and refuted on both ſides, the mind of man is 
led by inſenſible degrees to an uncertain and fluftuating temper, and falls into danger 
of a ſceptical humour, which never comes to an eſtabliſhment in any doctrines. 
Many perſons by this means become much more ready to oppoſe whatſoever is offer- 
ed in ſearching out truth; they hardly wait till they have read or heard the ſentiment 
of any perſon, before their heads are buſily employed to ſeek out arguments againſt 
it, They grow naturally ſharp in finding out difficultiesz and by indulging this 
humour, they converſe with the dark and doubtful parts of a ſubject fo — till 
they almoſt render themſelves uncapable of receiving the full evidence of a propoſi- 
tion, and acknowledging the light of truth. It has ſome tendency to make a youth 
a carping critic, rather than a judicious aan. 07 48 | 
XVIII. I would add yet further, that in theſe diſputations the reſpondent is gene- 
rally appointed to maintain the Por truth, that is, the tutor's opinion. But al! 
the opponents are buſy and warmly engaged in finding arguments againſt the truth. 
Now if a ſprightly young genius happens to manage his argument ſo well as to 
pore and gravel the reſpondent, and perhaps to perplex the moderator a little too, 
e is ſoon tempted to ſuppoſe his argument unanſwerable, and the truth entirely to 
lie on his ſide, The pleaſure which he takes in having found a ſophiſm-which has 
great appearance of reaſon, and which he himſelf has managed with ſuch ſucceſs, 
becomes perhaps a ſtrong prejudice to engage his inward ſentiments in favour of his 
argument, and in oppoſition to the ſuppoſed truth. _. | | 
XIX. Yet perhaps it may be poſſible to reduce ſcholaſtic diſputations under ſuch 
a guard, as may in ſome meaſure prevent moſt of theſe abuſes of them, and the un- 
happy events that too often attend them: For it is pity that an exerciſe which has 
ſome valuable benefits attending it, ſhould be utterly thrown away, if it be poſſible 01 
to ſecure young minds againſt the abuſe of it; for which purpoſe ſome of theſe direc- 
tions may ſeem paper. | _ 


XX. General directions for ſcholaſtic diſputes. 

1. Never diſpute upon mere trifles, things that are utterly uſeleſs to be known, fa 
under a vain pretence of ſharpening the wit.: For the ſame advantage may be derived te 
from ſolid 2 uſeful ſubjects, and thus two happy ends may be attained at once. Or an 


if ſuch diſputations are always thought dangerous in important matters, let them be 

utterly abandoned. 3%}. ae en,, 8 4 %% i d in r 
2. Don't make infinite and unſearchable things the matter of diſpute, nor ſuch 

propoſitions as are made up of mere words without ideas, leſt it lead young e * 
| — into 
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into a moſt unhappy habit of talking without a meaning, and boldly determine upon 
things that are hardly within the reach of human capacity. A Saba 

3. Let not obvious and known truths, or ſome of the moſt plain and certain 
propoſitions be bandy'd about in a diſputation, for a mere trial of ſkill: For he that 
oppoſes them in this manner will be in danger of contracting a habit of oppoling all 
evidence, will — a ſpirit of contradiction, and pride himſelf in a power of re- 

ref 


ſiting the brighteſt light, and fighting againſt the ſtrongeſt proofs : This will inſen- · 
ſibly injure the mind, and tends greatly to an univerſal ſcepticiſm; m. 
Upon the whole, therefore, the moſt proper ſubjects of diſpute ſeem to be thoſe 
queſtions, ' which are not of the very higheſt importance and certainty, nor of the 
meaneſt and trifling kind; but rather the intermediate queſtions between theſe two; 
and there is a large ſufficiency of them in the ſciences. But this I put as a mere pro- 
poſal to be determined by the more learned and prudent. eee 
4. It would be well if every diſpute would be ſo ordered as to be a means of 
ſcarching out truth, and not to gain a triumph. Then each diſputant might come 
to the work without bias and prejudice; with a deſire of truth, and not with ambi- 
tion of glory and victory - | . | | | 
Nor ſhould the aim and'deſign'of the reſpondent be to avoid artfully and eſcape 
the difficulties which the opponent offers, but to diſcuſs them thoroughly, and ſolve 
them fairly, if they are capable of being ſolved. ' | „Ren 
Again, let the opponent be ſolicitous not to darken and confound the reſponſes 
that are given him by freſh ſubtleties; but let him bethink himſelf whether they are 
not a juſt anſwer to the objection, and be honeſtly ready to perceive and accept them, 
and yield to them. 1 
5. For this end let both the reſpondent and opponent uſe the cleareſt and moſt 
diſtinet and expreſſive language in which they can clothe their thoughts. Let them 
ſeek and practiſe brevity: and perſpicuity on both ſides, without long declamations, - 
tedious circumlocutions, and rhetorical flouriſhes. * 1 FI 
If there happen to be any doubt or obſcurity on either ſide, let neither the one 
or the other ever refuſe to give a fair explication of the words they uſe. | 
6. They ſhould not indulge ridicule, either of perſons and things in their diſputa- 
tions. They ſhould abſtain from all banter: and jeſt, laughter and merriment, 
Theſe are things that break in upon that philoſophical gravity, ſedateneſs and ſere- 
nity of temper which ought to be obſerved in every ſearch after truth. However 
an argument on ſome ſubjects may be ſometimes clothed with a little pleaſantry, yer 
a jeſt or witticiſm ſhould never be uſed inſtead of an argument, nor ſhould it ever be 
ſuffered to paſs for a real and ſolid proof. | | 
But eſpecially if the ſubject be ſacred or divine, and have nothing in it comical 
or ridiculous, all ludicrous turns and jocoſe or comical airs ſhould be entirely exclud- 
ed, leſt young minds become tinctured with a filly and prophane ſort of ridicule, 
and learn to jeſt and trifle with the awful ſolemnities of religion. A cap oth 
7. Nor ſhould ſarcaſm and reproach or inſolent language ever be ' uſed | 
fair diſputants. Turn not off from things to ſpeak of perſons. Leave all noiſy con- 
teſts, all immodeſt clamours, brawling language, and eſpecially all perſonal ſcandal 
and ſcurrility to the meaneſt part of the vulgar — Let your manner be all 
candor and gentleneſs, patient and ready to hear, humbly zealous to inform and be 
informed; you ſhould be free and pleaſant in every anſwer and behaviour, rather 
like well-bred gentlemen in polite converſation, than like noiſy and contentious 
wranglers, | ve 
| 8. 
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8. If che opponent ſees victory to incline to his fide, let him be content to ſhew 
the force of his argument to the intelligent part of the 7. without too impor. 
tunate and petulant demands of an anfwer, and without inſulting over his antagoniſt, 
or putting the modeſty of the reſpondent to the bluſh. Nor let the reſpondent tri. 
umph over, the opponent, when he is ſilent and replies no more. On which ſide (0. 

exe victoty declares berſelf, let neither of them manage with ſuch unpleaſing and 
inſolent airs, as to awaken thoſe evil paſſions of pride, anger, ſhame or reſentment 


on either ſide, which alienate the mind from truth, render it obſtinate in the de. I. 
fence of an error, and never ſuffer it to part with any of its old opinions. 
In ſhort, when truth evidently appears on either fide, let them learn to yield to th 
. conviction, When either party is at a nonplus, let them confeſs the difficulty, and ve 
. defire preſent. aſliſtance or further time and retirement to conſider of the matter, ov 
and not rack their preſent invention to find out little ſhifts to avoid the force and be 
9. Might it not be a ſafer practice, in order to attain the beſt ends of diſputation, ve 
and to avoid ſome, of the evil effects of it, if the opponents were ſometimes engaged ar 
on the fide of truth, and produced their arguments in oppoſition: to error? And al 
what if the reſpondent-was appointed to ſupport the error, and defend it as well as al 
de could, till he was forced to yield at leaſt to thoſe arguments of the opponents, Kt 
which appear to be really juſt and ſtrong and unanſwerable ? 
In this practice the theſis of the reſpondent: ſhould only be a fair: ating of the ov 
queſtion, with ſome of the chief. objections againſt the truth propoſed and ſolved. th 
Perhaps this practice might not ſo caſily. be perverted and abuſed to raiſe a ca. te 
villing, diſputative and ſceptical temper in the minds of youtb. w 
I confeſs. in this method which I now propoſe there would be one among the ſtu- 90 
dents, namely, che reſpondent, always engaged in the ſupport of ſuppoſed error; ef 
but all the reſt would. be exerciſing their talents in arguing for the ſuppoſed truth: ex 
Whereas in the common methods of diſputation in the ſchools, eſpecially where tic Pl 
ſtudents are numerous, each ſingle ſtudent is perpetually employed to oppoſe the 
truth and vindicate error, except once in a long time when it comes to his turn to ar 
10. Upon the whole, it ſeems. neceſſary that theſe methods of diſputation ſhould 01 
N be learnt in the ſchools, in order to teach ſtudents better to defend truth, and to ul 
refute error, both in writing and in converſation, where theſe ſcholaſtic forms are | 
Zou Ae h i 
But after all, the advantage which youth may gain by diſputations depends muc 
on the tutor or moderator He Fs regia fork prudence: both in the diſ- ni 
putation and at the end of it, as to make all the diſputants know the very point of h; 
controverly, wherein. it conſiſts; he ſhould manifeſt the fallacy of ſophiſtical objecti- b 
ons, and confirm the ſolid arguments and anſwers. This might teach the ſtudents « 
how to make the art of, diſputacion. uſeful for the ſearching; out the truth and the de- 1 
tence of it, that it may not be learnt and practiſed only as an art of wrangling, * 
which reigned in the ſchools, ſeveral hundred of years, and diveſted the growing rea- K 
Jon. of youth of its beſt hopes and improvements, _ | . 
' Te v0 5 
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1 Tr has * 3 and eſtabliſhed in ſome of the foregoing chapters, char 

neither our own obſeryations, nor our reading the labours of the learned; nor 
the attendance on the beſt lectures of inſtruction, nor enjoying the brighteſt con- 
verlation, can ever make a man truly knowing and wiſe, —— the labours of his 
own reaſon in ſutveying, examining and judging 2 all ſubjects upon the 
beſt evidence he can acquire. A good genius, or ſagacity of thought, a happy 
judgment, a capacious memory, and large opportunities of obſetvation and con- 
verſe, will do much of themſelves toward the cultivation of the mind, whete they 
are all well 1 But where the 1 of learned lectures, liying inftruc- - 
tions, and we choſen books, diligence and ſtud are ſuperadded, this man has 
all human aids OREN; to raiſe him to a ſuperior egree of wiſdom _ | 
knowledge. 

Under the preceding IA of diſcourſe it has been already Jeckred how bir 
own meditation and reflexion ſhould examine, cultivate and improve all other mo- 
thods and advantages of enriching che underſtanding. What remains in this chap- 
ter is to give ſome further occaſional hints how to employ, our own e 
what ſort of ſubjects we ſhould. meditate on, and in what manner we pr rages» 
gulate our ſtudies, and how we may improve our judgment, ſo as in the 
effectual and compendious way to attain fuch knowledge as may be moſt uſeful for 
2 in his circumſtances of life, and proticularty for * of che learned 
profeſſions. .,,- 

II. The firſt direction for youth is this, Learn betimes to diſtinguiſh deen wards 
and things. Get clear and plain ideas of the things you are ſet to ſtudy. Do not 
content yourſelves with mere words and names, En ou laboured improvements 
only amaſs a heap of unintelligible phraſes, and * d upon hula ede ker- 
nels, This rule is of unknown uſe in every ſcience 

But the greateſt and moſt common danger is in the ſacred ſcience of thedlday, 
where ſettled terms and phraſes have been pronounced divine and orthodox, which 
yet have had no meaning in them. The ſcholaſtic divinity would furniſh us with 
numerous inſtances of this folly : And yet for many ages all truth and all herefy 
have been determined by ſuch ſenſeleſs teſts, and by without ideas : Such ſhib- 
boleths as theſe have decided the ſecular fates of men; and biſhoprics or burning, 
mitres or faggots have been the rewards. of different perſons according as they pro- 
nounced theſe, conſecrated ſyllables, or not pronounced them. To defend them 
was all piety and uy and triumph; to deſpiſe them, to doubt or deny them, «=o 
torture = death & thoufand thank-offerin 2 due to that providence. wh 
has delivered our age and our nation from t d iniquities ! O that every ſpe- 
cimen wake ſhadow of ones were baniſhed our ſchools and churches in 
every ape ! x 

III. Let not young ſtudents app! y themfelves to ſearch out deep, dark and ab- 
ſtruſe matters, far above their —4 or ſpend their labour in any peculiar 9 
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for which they have not the advantages of neceſſary antecedent learning, or books, 
or obſervations; Let them not be too haſty to know things above their preſent 
powers, nor plunge their enquiries at once into the depths of knowledge, nor begin 
to ſtudy any ſcience in the middle of it; this will confound rather than enlighten 
the underſtanding : Such practices may happen to diſcourage and jade the mind by 
an attempt above its power, it may balk the underſtanding, and create an averſion 
to future diligence, and perhaps by deſpair may forbid the purſuit of that ſubject 
for ever afterwards; as a limb over-ſtrained by lifting a weight above its power, may 
never recover its former agility and vigour; or if it does, the man may be frighted 
from ever exerting his ſtrength again. dab reg PRIN | 
IV. Nor yet let any ſtudent on the other hand fright himſelf at every turn with 
unſurmountable difficulties, nor imagine that the truth is wrapt up in impenetrable 
darkneſs, /''Theſe are formidable ſpectres which the underſtanding raiſes ſometimes 
to fe its own lazineſs, ' Thoſe things which in a One r — ſeem 
very obſcure and perplexed; may be approached by gentle and regular „and 
may then unfold enn themſelves at large to * qi The rdeft problem 
in geometry, and the moſt intricate ſchemes or diagrams may be explicated and un- 
derſtood ſtep, by ſtep : Every great mathematician bears a eonſtant witneſs to this 
obſervation, - 8 e & 02 1 $1741 09-3 | Nau 
V. In learning any new thing there ſhould be as little as poſſible firſt propoſed to 
che mind at once, and that being underſtood and fully maſtered; proceed then to 
the next adjoining part yet unknown. This is a ſlow, but ſafe and ſure way to 
arrive at knowledge. If the mind apply itſelf firſt to eaſier ſubjects and things near 
akin to what is already known, and then advanee to the more remote and knotty 
Parts of knowledge by ſlow degrees, it will be able in this manner to cope with great 
difficulties, | and prevail over them with amazing and happy ſucceſs. | 
11. Mathon happened to dip into the two laſt chapters of a new book of ' geometry 
and menſurations 3 as ſoon as he ſaw it, and was: frighted with the complicated dis. 
| grams which he found there, about the fruſtums of cones and pyramids, &c. and 
lome deep demonſtrations among conic ſections; he ſhut the book again in deſpair, 
.and/imagined none but a Sir Jſaac Newton was ever fit to read it. But his tutor 
happily perſuaded him to begin the firſt pages about lines and angles; and he found 
- ſuch. ſupriſing pleaſure in three weeks time in the victories he daily obtained, that 
at Jaſt he became one of the chief geometers of his age. wy 
VI. Engage not the mind in the intenſe purſuit of too many things at once; el: 
pecially ſuch as have no relation to one another. This will be ready to diſtract the 
underſtanding, and hinder it from attaining perfection in any one ſubject of ſtudy. 
Such a practice gives a ſlight ſmattering of ſeveral ſciences without any ſolid and 
ſubſtantial knowledge of them, and without any real and valuable improvement; 
and though two or three forts of ſtudy may be uſefully carried on at once to enter- 
tain the mind with variety, that it may not be over-tired with one fort of thoughts, 
yet a multitude of ſubjects will too much diſtract the attention, and weaken the ap- 
plication of the mind to any one of them. | Wa, . 
Where two or three ſciences are purſued at the ſame time, if one of them be 
dry, abſtracted, and unpleaſant, as logic, metaphyſics, law, languages, let another 
be more entertaining and agreeable; to ſecure the mind from wearineſs and averſion 
to ſtudy. Delight ſhould be intermingled with labour as far as poſſible, to allure s 
<0 bear the fatigue of dry ſtudies the better. Poetry, practical mathematics, hiſt 
ry, &c. are generally eſteemed entertaining ſtudies, and may be happily uſed be 
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this purpoſe;,,,.Thus while we. relieve. a dull and heavy hour en me em- 
ployments of , the mind, our very diverſions enrich our underſtandings, our 
pleaſure, is turned into profit. 124% | 1 
VII. In the purſuit of every valuable ſubject of knowledge keep the end alwa 
in your eye, and be not diverted from it by every pretty trifle you meet with in th 
way. Some perſons have ſuch a wandering genios, that they are ready to purſue 
every incidental theme or occaſional idea, till they have loſt sight of their original 
ſubje&. . Theſe are the men who when they are engaged in converſation prolong 
their ſto by owelling on every incident, and ſwell their narrative with long paren- 
theſes, till they have loſt their firſt delign ; like a man who is ſent in queſt of ſome 
great treaſure, but he ſteps aſide to gather every flower he finds, or ſtands till to 
dig up every ſhining pebble he meets with in his way, till the treaſure is forgotten 
and never found, -..,., 1 410 0 ai tei, ig n en e ert 54 
VIII. Exert your care, ſkill and diligence about every ſubject, and every * 
tion in a juſt proportion to the importance of it, together with the danger and bad 
conſequences of ignorance or error therein. Many excellent advantages flow from 
this one direction. ct | | | | 
1. This rule will teach you to be very careful in gaining ſome general and funda- 
mental truths both in philoſophy, in religion and in human life; - becauſe they are 
of higheſt moment, and conduct our thoughts with eaſe into a thouſand inferior and 
particular propoſitions. Such is that great principle in natural philoſophy, the doc- 
trine of gravitation or mutual tendency of all bodies toward each other, which 
Sir Jaac Newton has ſo well eſtabliſhed, and from which he has drawn the ſolution 
of a multitude of appearances in the heavenly bodies as well as on earth. | 
Such is that golden principle of morality which our . bleſſed Lord has given us, 
Do that to others which you ſhould think juſt and reaſonable that others ſhould do 
to you, which is almoſt ſufficient in itſelf to ſolve all caſes of conſcience which re- 
late to our neighbour. ) | i 
Such are thoſe principles in religion, that a rational creature is accountable to 
his maker for all his actions; that the ſoul of man is immortal; that there is a fu- 
ture ſtate of happineſs and of miſery depending on our behaviour in the preient life, 
on which all our religious practices are built or ſupported. N L 
We ſhould be very curious in examining all propoſitions that pretend to this ho- 
nour of being general principles: And we ſhould not without juſt evidence admit 
into this rank mere matters of common fame, or commonly received opinions; no, 
nor the general determination of the learned, or the eſtabliſhed articles of any 
church or nation, c. for there are many learned preſumptions, many ſynodical and 
national miſtakes, many eſtabliſhed fal ſhoods, as well as many vulgar errors, where- 
in multitudes of men have followed one another for whole ages almoſt blindfold. It 
is of great importance for every man to be careful that theſe general principles are 
juſt and true; for one error may lead us into thouſands, which will naturally follow, 
if once a leading falſhood be admitted. 11 
2. This rule will direct us to be more careful about practical points than mere ſpe- 
culations, fince they are commonly of much greater uſe and conſequence :- There- 
lore the ſpeculations of algebra, the doctrine of infinites, and the quadrature: of 
curves in mathematical learning, together with all the train of theorems in natural 
En ſhould by no means intrench upon our ſtudies of morality and virtue. 
ven in the ſcience of divinity itſelf, the ſublimeſt ſpeculations of it are not of that 
worth and value as the rules of duty towards God and towards men. 
Vo I. V. | "Oo : 3. In 
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9. In matters of practice we ſhould be moſt careful to fix our end right, and 
iſcly detetmine che ſcope at which we aim, becauſe that to direct us in the choice 
and uſe of all the means to attain it. If our end be wrong, all our labour in the 
means will be vain, or perhaps ſo mueh the more pernicions as they are better fuired 
to attain that miſtaken end. If mere fenſible pleaſure or human grandeur or wealth 
de our chief end, we ſhall chooſe means contrary to piety and virtue, and proceed 
apace toward real miley, r: hoe (a itt 
4. This rule will engage our beſt powers and deepeſt attention in the affairs 
of religion, and things that relate to a future world ; for thoſe propoſitions which 
extend only to the intereſt of the preſent life, are but of ſmall importance when 
compared with thoſe that have influence upon our everlaſting comet. 
5. And even in the affairs of refigion, if we walk by the conduct of this rule, 
ve ſhall be much more laborious in our enquiries into the neceſſary and fundamen- 
tab articles of faith and practice than th appendices of chriſtiatity. The great 


men, and univerſal-holineſs, will employ our beſt and brighteſt hours and medita- 
tions, while the mint, aniſe and cummin, the geſtures and veſtures and fringes of 
religion will be regarded po further than they have a plain and evident connexion 
with faith and love, with holineſs and peace. | it | 

6. This rule wilt make us ſolicitous not only to avoid ſuch errors, whoſe influence 
will ſpread wide into the whole ſcheme of our own knowledge and practice, but 
ſuch miſtakes alſo whoſe influence would be yet more extenſive and injurious to 
others, as well as to ourſelves z perhaps to many perſons or many families, to a whole 
church, a town, a country, or a kingdom. Upon this account perſons who are 
called to inſtruct others, or who are raiſed to any eminence either in church or ſtate, 
ought to be careful in ſertling their principles in matters relating to the civil, the 
moral, or the religious life, leſt a miſtake of theirs ſhould e wide miſchief, 
ſhould draw along with it moſt pernicious conſequences, and perhaps extend to fol- 
lowing generations. M's 

- Theſe are ſome of the advantages which ariſe from the eighth rule, namely, pur- 
ſue every enquiry and ſtudy in proportion to its real value and importance. 

IX. Have a care leſt ſome beloved notion, or ſome darling ſcience ſo far prevail 
over your mind, as to give a ſovereign tincture to all your other ſtudies, and dif- 
colour all your ideas; like a perſon in the jaundice, who ſpreads a yellow ſcene 
with his eyes over all the objects which he meets. I have known a man of peculiar 
Kill in muſic, and much devored to that ſcience, who found out a great reſemblance 

of the athanaſian doctrine of the trinity in every fingle note, and he _ It 
carried fomething of argument in it to prove that doctrine. I have read of ano- 
ther who accommodated the ſeven days of the firſt week of creation to ſeven notes 
of mufic, and thus the whole creation became harmonious. 1225 
Under this influence, derived from mathematical ſtudies, ſome have been temp- 
ted to caſt all their logical, their metaphyſical, and their theological and moral 
learning into the m of mathematicians, and bring every thing relating to thoſe 
abſtracted, or M agg ſciences, under theorems, 22 poſtulates, ſcho- 
liums, corollaries, &c. Whereas the matter ought always to direct the method; 
for all ſubjects or matters of thought cannot be moulded or ſubdued to one form. 
Neither the rules for the conduct of the underſtanding, nor the doctrines nor duties 
of religion and virtue can be exhibited naturally in 4 and diagrams, Things 
are to be conſidered as they are in themſelves ; their natures are inflexible, and — 

— ; * 


doctrines of repentance toward God, faith in our Lord 7 Chriſt, with love to 
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natural relations unalterable, and therefore in order to cdnceive them aright, we 
moſt bring our underſtandings to things, and not pretend to bend and ſtrain thingy: 
to comport with our fancies and forms. * N 
X. Suffer not any beloved ſtudy to prejudice your mind ſo far in favour of it av 
to deſpiſe all other learning. This is a fault of ſome little fouls who have got = 
ſmattering of aſtronomy, - chemiſtry; metaphyſics, hiſtory, r. and for want of a 
due acquaintance with other ſciences make a ſcoff at them all in compariſon of their 


favourite ſcience. Their underſtandings are hereby cooped up in narrow bounds, 


ſo that they never look abroad into other — of the intel world, which 
are more beautiful perhaps and more fruitful than their own: If they would ſearch 
a little into other-ſciences, they might not only find treaſures of new knowledge; 
but might be furniſhed alſo with rich hints of thought and i to 
cultivate that very province to which they have confined themſel ve. 

Here I would always give ſome grains of allowance to the ſacred ſcience of theo. 
logy, which is ĩncomparably ſuperior to all the reſt, as it teaches us the knowledge 
of God, and the way to his eternal fayour. This is that noble ſtudy which is every 


man's duty, and every one who can be called a rational creature is capable of it. 


This is that ſcience which would truly enlarge the minds of men were it ſtudi 
with that freedom, that unbiaſſed love of truth, and that ſacred charity which it 
teaches z and if it were not made, contrary to its oi nature, the occafion of ftrife, 
faction, malignity, a narrow _=_ and unreaſonable impoſition on the mind and 
practice. Let this therefore ſtand always chief. | 

XI. Let every particular ſtudy have due and proper 
a favourite ſcience prevail with you to lay out ſuch hours upon it, as ought to be em · 
loyed upon the more neceſſary and more important affairs or ſtudies of your pro- 
eſſion, When you have, according to the beſt of your diſcretion, and a ing: 
to the circumſtances — on life, fixed” proper hours for particular ſtudies, endea- 
vour to keep to-thoſe not indeed with a ſuperſtitious preciſeneſs, but with 
ſome good degrees of a regular conſtancy. Order and in a courſe of ſtudy 
ſaves much time, and makes large improvements : Such a fixation of certain hours 
will have a happy influence to ſecure you from trifling and waſting away your minutes 
in impertinence. | u 08 | 


XII. Do not apply yourſelf to any one ſtudy at one time longer than the mind is. 


capable of giving a cloſe attention to it without wearineſs or wandering. Do not 
over-fatigue the ſpirits at any time, leſt the mind be ſeized with a laſſitude, and 
thereby be tempted to nauſeate and grow tired of a particular ſubject before you 
have finiſhed it, Wet! | MY | 
XIII. In the beginning of your application to any new ſubject be not too un- 
eaſy under t difficulties that occur, nor too importunate and impatient for 
anſwers and ſolutions to any queſtions that ariſe. Perhaps a little more ſtudy, a little 
further acquaintance: with the ſubject, a little time and experience will ſolve thoſe: 
difficulties, unty the knot, and make your doubts vaniſh : eſpecially if you are 
under the inſtruction of a tutor, he can inform you that your enquiries are perhaps 
too early, and that you have not yet learnt thoſe principles upon which the ſolution 
of ſuch a difficulty depends. 71 857 af : e 
XIV. Do not expect to arrive at- certainty in every ſubject which yo 
There are a hundred things wherein we mortals in this dark and imperfect ſtate 
muſt be content with probability, where our beſt light and reaſoniogs will reach no 
further. We muſt balance arguments as 9 can, and where we _ 
| "HOES * 
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time aſſigned it, and let not 
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find weight enough on either fide to determine the ſcale with ſovereign force and 
aſſurance, we muſt content burſelves perhaps with a ſmall preponderation. This wil} 
give us a probable opinion, and theſe probabilities are ſufficient for the daily deter. 
mination of a thouſand actions in human life, and many times even in matters of 
religion. tnc : 11 16 ni in ; 

I is admirably well ex by a late writer, When there is great ſtrength of 


argument ſet before us, if we will refuſe to do what appears moſt fit for us, 'til] 


Funn N! eee x 2.0 ti 
Suppoſe I had been honeſtly and long ſearching what religion I ſhould chooſe, and 
yet l could not find that the arguments in defence of chriſtianity aroſe to complete 
certainty, but went only ſo far as to give me a probable evidence of the truth of it; 
though many difficulties ſtil! remained, yet I ſhould think myſelf obliged to receive 


n pin v removed, we ſhall never take one wiſe reſolution as long as 
eos it 13 Unt n Ty at 2 45 Ph Te TITS 


and practiſe that religion; for the God of nature and reaſon has bound us to aſſent 


and act according to the beſt evidence we have, even though it be not abſolute and 
complete ; and as he is our ſupreme judge, his abounding goodneſs and equity will 
rove and acquit the man whoſe conſcience honeſtly and willingly ſeeks the beſt 
light, and obeys it as far as he can diſcover it. f 
But in matters of great importance in religion, let him join all due diligence with 
earneſt and humble prayer for divine aid in his enquiries ; ſuch prayer and ſuch di- 
ligence as yore concerns require, and ſuch as he may plead with courage before 
the judge of all. Mein tus heiten | 7 
XV. Endeavour to apply every ſpeculative ſtudy, as far as poſſible, to ſome prac- 
tical uſe, that both En —.— may be the better for it. Enquiries 45 in 
natural philoſophy ſhould not be mere amuſements, and much leſs in the affairs of 
religion. Reſearches into the fprings of natural bodies and their motions ſhould lead 
men to invent happy methods for the eaſe and convenience of human liſe; or at leaſt 
they ſhould be improved to awaken us to admire the wondrous wiſdom and contri- 
vance of God our creator in all the works of nature. 3! 
If we purſue mathematical ſpeculations, they will inure us to attend cloſely to any 
ſubject, to ſeek and gain clear ideas, to diſtinguiſh truth from falſhood, to judge 
juſtly, and to argue ſtrongly ; and theſe ſtudies do more directly furniſh us with 
all * various rules of thoſe uſeful arts of life, namely, meaſuring, building, ſail- 
Even our very enquiries and diſputations about vacuum or ſpace and atoms, about 
incommenſurable quantities, and the infinite diviſibility of matter and eternal dura- 
tion, which ſeem to be purely ſpeculative, will ſhew us ſome good practical leſſons, 
will lead us to ſee the ket of our nature, and ſhould teach us humility in arguing 
upon divine ſubjects and matters of facred revelation. This ſhould guard us againſt 
rejecting any doctrine which is expreſly and evidently revealed, though we cannot 
fully underſtand it. It is good ſometimes to loſe and bewilder ourſelves in ſuch 
ſtudies for this very reaſon, and to attain this practical advantage, this improvement 
in true modeſty of ſpirit.” Ma W = e ec 
XVI. Though we ſhould always be ready to change our ſentiments of things up- 
on juſt conviction of their falſhood, yet there is not the ſame neceſſity of changing 
our accuſtomed methods of reading or ſtudy and practice, even though we have not 
been led at firſt into the happieſt method. Our thoughts may be true though we 
may have hit upon an improper order of thinking. Truth does not always depend 
upon the moſt convenient method. There may be a certain form an _ _ 
27! F | W 
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which we have long accuſtomed ourſelves to range our ideas and notions, which may 
be beſt for us now, though it was not originally beſt in itſelf The inconveniences 
of changing may be much greater than the conveniences we could obtain by'a new 
method. * wn 4 TH 1 os BONE SMT Ms i £391 1 
As for inſtance: If a'man in his younger days has ranged all his ſentiments in 
theology in the method of Ames's medulla thedlogiæ, or Biſhop LY“ body of di- F 
vinity, it may be much more natural and eaſy for him to continue to diſpoſe all his a 
further acquirements in the fame order, though perhaps neither of theſe treatiſes are 
in themſelves written in the moſt perfect method. So when we have long fixed our 
caſes of ſhelves in a library, and ranged our books in any particular order, namely, 
according to their languages, or according to their ſubjects, or according to the 
alphabetical names of the authors, &c. we are perfectly well acquainted with the 
order in which they now ſtand, and we can find any particular book which we 
ſeck, or add & new book which we have purchaſed, with much greater eaſe than 
we can do it in finer caſes of ſhelves, where the books were ranged in any dif- 
ferent manner whatſoever; any different poſition of the volumes would be new 
and 2 and troubleſome to us, and would not counter vail the inconveniences 
of a change. a nr ate! | | Ty t ka 
So if * of forty years old has been taught to hold his 11 aukwardly in his 
youth, and yet writes ſufficiently well for all the purpoſes of his ſtation, it is not 
worth while to teach him now the moſt' accurate methods of handling that inſtru- 
ment; for this would create him more trouble without equal advantage, and perhaps 
he might never attain to write better after he has placed all his fingers Perfectly right 
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Student ſhould labour by. all. proper methods to acquire a ſteady fixation of 

thought, Attention is a very neceſſary thing in order to improve our minds. 

The evidence of truth doth not always ap immediately, nor ſtrike the ſoul at 

vrſt ſight,” It is by long attention and inſpection that we arrive at evidence, and it 

i for want of it we. judge falſly of many things. We make haſte to determine 

upon a ſlight and a ſudden view, we confirm our gueſſes which ariſe from a glance, 
we paſs a judgment while we have but a confuſed. or obſcure perception, and thus 
plunge ourſelves into-miſtakes. This is like a man, who walking in a miſt, or be- 

ing at a great diſtance from any viſible; object, ſuppoſe a tree, a man, a horſe, or 

church, judges. much amiſs of the figute and 23 and colours of it, and 

lometimes takes one for the other; whereas if he would but withhold his judgment 

til he come nearer to it, or- ſtay 'till clearer light comes, and then would fix his 

eyes longer upon it, he-would, ſecure. himſelf from thoſe miſtakes. + Re 
* ow 


Nor in order eg gain a greater facility of attention we may obſerve theſe rules, 
I. Get a good liking to the ſtudy or knowledge you would purſue. We may ob. 
ſerve that chere is not much difficulty in confining the mind to contemplate wht 
we have a great deſire to know: And eſpecially if they are matters of ſenſe, or ideas 
which paint themſelyes upon the fancy. It is but acquiring an hearty good-will and 
reſolution to ſearch out and ſurvey the various properties and parts of ſuch objects, 
and our attention will be engaged if there be any, delight or diverſion in the fludy 
or contemplation of them. Therefore mathematical ſtudies have a ſtrange influence 
towards fixing the attention of the mind, and giving a ſteadineſs to a wandering 
diſpoſition, becauſe they deal much in lines, figures and numbers, which affect and 
' 2 the ſenſe and imagination. Hiſtories have a ſtrong tendency the ſame way, 
3 or they engage the ſapl by a variety of ſenſible occurrences z when. it hath begun 
it knows not how te leave off; it longs to know the final event through a natural 
curioſity that belongs to mankind. Voyages! and travels and accounts of ſtrange 
countries and ſtrange appearances will aſſiſt in this work. This fort of ſtudy detaing 
the mind by the perpetual occurrence and expectation of ſomething new, and that 

which may gratetully ſtrike che imagination, | | J 

IT. Sometimes we may make uſe of ſenſible things and corporeal images for the 
illuſtration of thoſe notions which are more abſtracted and intellectual. Therefore 
diagrams greatly aſſiſt the miad in aſtronomy; and philoſophy; and the emblems of 
virtues and vices may happily teach children, plealingly impreſs thoſe uſeful 
moral ideas on young minds, which perhaps might be conveyed to them with much 
more difficulty by mere moral and abſtracted diſcourſes, 

I confeſs in this practice of repreſenting moral ſubjects by pictures, we ſhould 
be cautious leſt we ſo far immerſe the mind in corporeal images, as to render it un- 
fit to take in an abſtracted and intellectual idea, or cauſe it to form wrong concep- 
tions of immaterial things. This practice therefore is rather to be uſed at firſt in 
order to get a fixed habit of attention, and in ſome caſes only; but it can never 
ye our conſtant way and method of purſuing all moral, abſtracted and ſpiritual 

emes. | 

III. Apply yourſelf to thoſe ſtudies, and read thoſe authors who draw out their 
ſubjects in a perpetual chain of connected reaſonings, wherein the following parts of 
the diſcourſe are naturally and eaſily derived from thoſe which go before. Several 
of the mathematical ſciences, if-not all, are happily uſeful for this purpoſe. This 
will render the labour of ſtudy delightful to a rational mind, and will fix the 
powers of the underſtanding with ſtrong attention to their proper operations by the 
cf. er it, Labor ipſe volaptas, is a happy propoſition whereſoever it can 

Applied. a e | 

IV. Do not chooſe your conſtant place of ſtudy by the finery of the or 
the moſt various and — — of ſenfible things. Tank or a 
variety of objects which ſtrike the eye or the ear, eſpecially while they ate ever 1 
motion or oſten changing, have a natural and powerful tendency to ſteal away the 
mind too often from is ſteady purſuit of any ſubject which we contemplate; and 
thereby the foul gets a habit of ſilly curiofity, and impertinence, of crifling and 
wandring. Hapario thought himſelf furniſhed with the boſt cloſet for his ſtudy among 

the beauties, gaieties and diverſions of Key/ingion or Hampton-Court'; but after ſeven 
n 28383 to purſue learning, he was a mere noviee ſtill, ow.” 

V. Be not in too much haſte to come to the determination of a difficult or im- 

portant point. Think it worth your waiting to find out truth. Do por give jo 
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aſſent up to either ſide of a queſtion too ſoon, merely on this acedunt, that the 
ſludy of it is long and difficult. Rather be contented with ignorance for 4 ſeaſon, 
ind continue in ſuſpence till your attention and meditation and due labour Rave 
found our ſufficient evidence on one ſide. Some are ſo fond to know a great deal 
at once, and love to talk of things with freedom and boldneſs before they thorough- 
ly underſtand them, that they ſcarce ever allow themſelyes attention enough to 

ch the matter through. and through. 
VI. Hart a care of indulging the more ſenſual paſſions and appetites of animal 
nature: They are great enemies to attention. Let not the mind of a ſtudent be 
under the influence of any warm aſſection to things of ſenſe, when he comes to eu- 
gige in the ſearch of truth, or the improvement of his underſtanding. A perfon 
under the r of love, or fear, or anger, great pain or deep ſorrow, hath ſo 
little government. of his foul, that he cannot Keep it attentive to the proper ſubject 
of his meditanon. The paſſions call away the thoughts with — importu- 
gity towards the object that excited them; and if we indulge the frequent riſe 
and 2 paſſions, we ſhall thereby procure an unſteady and unattentive habit 
of mind. vo 

Yet this one exception muſt be admitted, namely, If we can be ſo happy as to 
engage any paſſion. of the ſoul on rhe ſide of the particular ſtudy which we are pur- 
ſuing, it may have a good influence to fix the attention more ſtrongly to it. 

VII. It is therefore very uſeful to fix and engage the mind in the purſuit of a 
ſtudy by a conſideration of the divine pleaſures of truth and knowledge, by a 
of our duty to God, by a delight in the exerciſe of our intellectual faculties, by the 
hope of future fervice to our fellow-creatures, and glorious advantage to ourſelves, 
both in this world and that which is to come. Theſe thoughts, though they ma 
move our affrctions, yet they do it with a proper influence: Theſe will rather 
and promote our attention, than diſturb or divert it from the ſubje& of our preſent 
and proper meditations. A foul inſpired with the fondeſt love of truth, and the 
warmeſt aſpirations. after ſincere felicity and celeſtial beatitude, will keep all its 
powers attentive to the inceſſant purſuir of them: Paſſion is then refined and conſe- 
crated to uts divineſt purpoſes, 
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728 are three things which in an eſpecial manner go to make up that 
1 amplitude or capacity of mind, which is one of the nobleſt characters belong - 
ing to the underſtanding. 1. When the mind is ready to take in great and ſub- 
lime ideas without pain or difficuky. a. When the mind is free to receive new 
and ſtrange ideas, upon juſt evidence, without great ſurpriſe or averſion. 3. When 
the mind is able to conceive or ſurvey many ideas at once without con n, and 
to form a true judgment derived from that extenſive ſurvey, The perſon who * 
ei 


264 M enlarging the capacity. of tbe mind. i Part I, 
either of theſe characters may in that reſpect be ſaid to have a nartow genius. Let 
us diffuſe our meditations a little upon this ſubjec dc. 
I. That is an; ample and capacious mind which is ready to take in vaſt and ſub. 
lime ideas without pain or difficulty. Perſons who have never been uſed to converſe 
with any thing but the common, little and obvious affairs of life, have acquired 
A narrow or contracted habit of foul, that they are not able to ſtretch their intel. 
lect wide enough to admit large and noble thoughts; they ate ready to make 
2 domeſtic, daily and familiar images of things, the meaſure of all that is, and all 
. at can. be. 7 N hs, N. nnn 74 Nrn. £31; N PEROT AM ©. * NA: 
alk to them of the vaſt dimenſions of . be worlds ; tell them that the 
Mar called Jupiter is a ſolid globe, two hundred and twenty times bigger than our 
earth; that the ſun is a vaſt globe of fire above a thouſand times bigger than Ju. 
Piter;; that is, two hundred and twenty thouſand times bigger than the earth; that 
the diſtance from the earth to the ſun is eighty-one millions of miles; and that a 
cannon- bullet ſhot from the earth would not arrive at the neareſt of the fixed ſtars 
nn ſome hundreds of years; they cannot bear the belief of it, but hear all theſe 
glorious labours of aſtronomy as a mere idle romance. | 
Inform them of the amazing ſwiftnefs of the motion of ſome of the ſmalleſt or 
the bigeſt, bodies in nature; aſſure them, according to the beſt philoſophy, that 
the planet Venus, that is, our morning or evening ſtar, which is near as big as our 
earth, though it ſeems to move from its place but a few: yards in a month, does 
really fly ſeventy thouſand. miles in an hour; tell them that the rays of light ſhoot 
from the ſun to our earth at the rate of one hundred and eighty thouſand miles in 
the ſecond. of a minute; they ſtand aghaſt at ſuch ſort of talk, and believe it no 
more than the tales of giants fifty yards high, and the. rabinical fables of Leviatban, 
who every day ſwallows a fiſh of three miles long, and is thus preparing himſelf to 
be the food and entertainment of the bleſſed at the feaſt of paradiſe. 
Theſe unenlarged ſouls are in the ſame manner diſguſted with the wonders which 
the microſcope has diſcovered' concerning the ſhape, the limbs, and motions of ten 
thouſand little animals, whoſe united bulk would not equal a pepper-corn: They 
are ready to give the lye to all the improvements of our ſenſes by the invention of a 
variety of glaſſes, and will ſcarce believe any thing beyond the teſtimony of their 
naked eye without the aſſiſtance of art. 
Now if we would attempt in a learned manner to relieve the minds that laboy 
ee Ee ns 
1. It is uſeful to begin with ſome firſt principles of geometry, and lead them 
-onward by degrees to the doctrine of quantities which are incommenſurable, or 
which will admit ef no common meaſure, though it be never ſo ſmall. By this 
means they will ſee the neceſſity of admitting the infinite diviſibility of quantity or 
matter. n | ener TRE © 
This ſame doctrine may alſo be proved to their underſtandings, and almoſt to 
their ſenſes, by ſome eaſier arguments in a more obvious manner. As the very 
opening and cloſing of a pair of com „ wilt evidently prove, that if the ſmalleſt 
2 away part of matter or quantity be put between the points, there will be fill! 
leis and lefs diſtances or quantities all the way between the legs, till you come to the 
head or joint; where there is no ſuch thing poſſible as the ſmalleſt. quantity. But a 
little acquaintance with true philoſophy and mathematical learning, would ſoon teach 
them that there are no limits either as to the extenſion of ſpace, or to the _ 
| „ e 
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of body, and would lead them to believe there are bodies amazingly great or ſmall 


beyond their prefent imagination... £ mon bog hug Hoduy 5 mou A 

2. It is proper alſo to acquaint them with the circumference of our earth, which 
may be proved by very eaſy N of geometry, geography and aſtronomy, to 
be about twenty-four thouſand miles round, as it has been actually found to have 
this dimenſion by mariners who have failed round-· it. Then let them be taught that 
in every twenty-four hours either the ſun and ſtars muſt all move round this earth, 
or the earth muſt turn round upon its own axis. If the earth itſelf revolve thus, 


then each houſe or mountain near the equator muſt move at the rate of a thouſand 


miles in an hour: But if, as they generally ſuppoſe, the ſun or ſtars move round 
the earth, then, the circumference of their ſeveral orbits or ſpheres being vaſtly 

reater than this earth, they muſt have a motion prodigiouſly ſwifter than a thou- 

ad miles an hour. Such a thought as this will by degrees enlarge their minds, 
and they will be taught, even upon their own principle of the diurnal revolution of 
the heavens, to take in ſome of the vaſt dimenſions of the heavenly bodies, their 
ſpaces and motions. | b | 

3. To this ſhould be added the uſe of teleſcopes, to help them to ſee the diſtant 
wonders in the ſkies ; and microſcopes which diſcoyer the minuteſt parr of little ani- 
mals, and reveal ſome of the finer and moſt curious works of nature. They ſhould 
be acquainted alſo with ſome other noble inventions of modern philoſophy which 
have a great influence to enlarge the human underſtanding, of which I ſhall take 
occaſion to ſpeak more under the next head. | 
4. For the ſame purpoſe they may be invited to read thoſe parts of Milton's ad- 
mirable poem intitled Paradiſe loſt, where he deſcribes the armies and powers of an- 
gels, the wars and the ſenate of devils, the creation of this earth, together with the 
deſcriptions of heaven, hell and paradiſe. "vis; wal; | 

It muſt be granted that poeſy often deals in theſe vaſt and ſublime ideas. And 
eren if the ſubject or matter of the poem doth not require ſuch amazing and ex: 
tenſive thoughts, yet tropes and figures, which are ſome of the main powers and 
beauties of poeſy, do ſo gloriouſly exalt the matter as to give a ſublime imagination 
ts proper reliſh and delight. 

So when a boar is chaffed in hunting, 


His noſtrils flames expire, 
And his red eye-balls roll with living fire. 
Dryden. 


When Ulyſſes withholds and ſuppreſſes his reſentment, 


e His wrath compreſt FIT 4 
Recoiling, mutter'd thunder in his breaſt, 
Pope. 


bo eſpecially where the ſubjeRt is grand, the poet fails not to repreſen it i all 
its grandeur, x | 0 n II! 
So when the ſupremacy. of a God is deſcribed, 5 07's 


He: ſees with equal eye, as God of all, „ oil hos 


A hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall: 
Vor. V. | 1 Mm Atoms, 


*, 
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Atom, or fyſtemns, into ruin huryd, 190 
And now a bubble burſt, and now a world, | 

| "a Hearts hand | Pope. E 
This ſort of writings have a natural tendency to enlarge the capacity of the mind 
and make ſublime ideas familiar to ir. And iiftead of runnidh; alwayi fo the an- 
cient heathen'poeſy with this deſign, we may with equal if not ſuperior advantag- 
apply ourſelves to converſe with ſome of the beſt of our modern as well as 
with the writings of the prophets, and the poetical parts of the bible, Namely, the 
book of Feb and the Pſalms, in which ſacred authors we ſhall find ſometimes more 
fublime ideas, more glorious deſcriptions, more elevated language than the fondeſt 
critics have ever found in any of the heathen verſifiers either of Greets or Rome; 
for the eaſtern writers uſe and allow much ſtronger figures and tropes than the 

Now there are many and great and ſaeted advantages to be derived from this fort 
of enlargement of the mind. het 

It wilt lead us into more exalted apprehenfions of ont God our creator than 
ever we bad before, It wilt entertain our thoughts with hol 

ment, while we contemplate that being who created theſe various works of ſurpriſ- 
ing greatneſs, and ſurpriſing fmallnefs ; who has diſplayed moſt unconceivable wiſ- 
dom in the contrivance. of all the parts, powers and motions of theſe little animals 
inviſible to the naked eye; who has manifeſted a moſt divine extent of knowledge, 
power and greatneſs in forming, moving and managing the moſt extenfive bulk of 
the heavenly bodies, and in ſurveying and comprehending all thoſe unmeaſurable 
ſpaces in which they move. Fancy with all her images is fatigued and overwhelm- 
ed in following the planetary worlds throvgh ſuch immenſe ſtages fuch aſtoniſh- 
ing journeys as theſe are, and reſigns its place to the pure intelle&t, which learns 
by degrees to take in ſuch ideas as theſe, and to adore its creator with new and ſub- 
lime devotion. 

And not only are we taught to form juſter ideas of the great God by theſe me- 
thods, but this enlargement of the mind carries us on to nobler conceprions of his 
intelligent creatures. The mind that deals only in vulgar and common ideas is ready 

to imagine the nature and powers of man to come ſomething too near to God his 
maker, becauſe we do not fee or ſenfibly converſe with any beings ſuperior to our- 
ſelves. But when the ſoul has obtained a greater amplitude of thought, it will not 
then immediately pronounce every thing to be God which is above man. It then 
learns to ſuppoſe there may be as many various ranks of beings in the inviſible world 
in a conſtant gradation ſuperior to us, as we ourſelves are ſuperior to all the ranks 
of being beneath us in this viſible world; even though we deſcend downward far 
below the ant and the worm, the fnail and the oiſter, to the leaſt and to the dulleſt 
animated atoms which are diſcovered to us by microſcopes. + ; 

By this means we ſhall be able to ſuppoſe what prodigious power angels, whether 

ood or bad, muſt be furniſhed with, and prodigious ee in order to over- 
the realms of Pirfia and Grecia of old, of if any ſuch ſuperintend the affairs of 
Great Britain, France, Ireland, Germany, &c. in our days: What power and ſpeed 15 
necrſſary to deſtroy one hundred eighty five thoufand armed men in one night in 
the Ahrian camp of Semnacherib, and all the firſt-born in the land of Egypt in ano- 
ther, both which are attributed to an angel. 
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Chap. X VI. Of enlarging the.capatity of the mind. 
By theſe ſteps we ſhall aſcend to form more. juſt ideas of the knowledge and 
grandeur, the power and glory of the man Jo Chr, who is intimately unſted to 
God and is one with him. Doubtleſs he is furniſhed with ſuperior powers to all the 
angels in heaven, becauſe he is employed in ſuperior work, and appointed to be the 
ſovereign Lord of all the viſible and inviſible worlds. It is his human nature, in 
which the Godhead dwells bodily, that is advanced to theſe honours and to this em- 
pire ; and perhaps there is little or nothing in the government of the kingdoms of 
nature, and grace, but what is tranſacted by the man Jeſus, inhabited by the divine 
er and wiſdom, and employed as a medium or conſcious inſtrument of this ex- 
tenſive gubernation. | | . Es 
II. I proceed now to conſider the next thing wherein the capacity or amplitude 
of che mind conſiſts, and that is, when the mind is free to receive new and ſtrange 
ideas and propoſitions upon juſt evidence without any great ſurpriſe. or averſion. 
Thoſe who confine themſelves within the circle of their own hereditary ideas and 
opinions, and who never give themſelves leave ſo much as to examine or believe any 
thing beſide the dictates of their on family, or ſe&, or party, are juſtly charged 
with a nartowneſs of ſoul, Let us ſurvey ſome inſtances of this imperfection, and 
then direct to the cure of it. | 
1, Perſons who have been bred up all their days within the ſmoke of their fa- 
ther's chimney, or within the limits of their native town or village, are ſurpriſed 
at every new ſight that appears, when they travel a few miles from home. The 
plowman ſtands amazed at the ſhops, the trade, the crouds of people, the magni- 
ficent buildings, the pomp and riches and equipage of the court and city, and 
would hardly believe what was told him before he ſaw it. On the other hand the 
cockney travelling into the country is ſurpriſed at many actions of the quadruped 
and winged animals in the fields, and at many common practices of rural affairs. 
If either of theſe happen to hear an account of the familiar and daily cuſtoms of 
foreign countries, they pronounce them at once indecent and ridiculous : So narrow 
are their underſtandings and their thoughts ſo confined, that they know not how to 
believe any thing wiſe or proper beſides what they have been taught to practiſe. 
This narrowneſs of mind Id be cured by hearing and reading the accounts of 
different parts of the world, and the hiſtories of paſt ages and of nations and coun- 
tries diſtant from our own, eſpecially the more polite parts of mankind. Nothing 
tends in this reſpect ſo much to enlarge the mind as travelling, that is, making a 
viſit to other towns, cities or countries, beſide thoſe in which we. were born and edu- 
cated : And where our condition of life does not grant us this privilege, we muſt 
endeavour to ſupply the want of it by books. | 
2. It is the ſame narrowneſs of mind that awakens the ſurpriſe and averſion of 
ſome perſons when they hear of doctrines and ſchemes in human affairs or in religion 
quite different from what they have embraced. Perhaps they have been trained up 
trom their infancy in one ſet of notions, and their thoughts have been confined to 
one ſingle tract both in the civil or religious life, without ever hearing or know- 
ing what other opinions are current among mankind : Or at leaſt they have ſeen 
all other notions beſides their own repreſented in a falſe and malignant light, where- 
upon they judge and condemn at once every ſentiment, but what their own- party 
. receives, and they think it a piece of juſtice and truth to lay heavy cenſures upon 
the practice of every different ſect in chriſtianity. or politics. They have fo rooted 
themſelves in the opinions of their Party» that they cannot hear an obje 
, m 2 | 7 


patience, 
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patience, nor can they bear a vindication or ſo much as an apology for any ſet of 
principles beſide their own: All the reſt is nonſenſe or hereſy, folly or blaſphemy, 
This defect alſo is to be relieved by free converſation with perſons of different 
ſentiments z this will teach us to bear with patience a defence of opinions contrary 
to our own, If we are ſcholars we ſhould alſo read the objections againſt our own 
tenets, and view the principles of other parties, as they are repreſented in their own 
authors, and not merely in the citations of thoſe who would confute them, We 
ſhould take an honeſt and unbiaſſed ſurvey of the force of reaſoning on all ſides, 
and bring all to the teſt of unprejudiced reaſon and divine revelation. © Note, this 


is not to be done in a raſh and ſelf-ſufficient manner; but with a humble dependence 


on divine wiſdom and grace while we walk among fnares and dangers. 

By ſuch a free converſe with perſons of different ſects, eſpecially thoſe who differ 
only in particular forms of chriſtianity, but agree in the great and neceſſary doctrines 
of it, we ſhall find that there are perſons of good ſenſe and virtue, perſons of piety 
and worth, perſons of much candour and goodneſs, Who belong to different par- 
ties, and have imbibed ſentiments oppoſite to each other. This will ſoften the rough. 
nels of an unpoliſhed ſoul, and enlarge the avenues of our charity toward others, 
and incline us to receive them into all the degrees of unity and affection which the 
word of God require. F 1 


3. I might borrow further illuſtrations both of this freedom and this averſion to 


receive new truths, from modern aftrbnomy and natural philoſophy. How much 
is the vulgar part of the world ſurpriſed at the talk of the diurnal and annual re- 
volutions of the earth ? They have ever been taught by their ſenſes and their neigh- 
bours to imagine the earth ſtands fixed in the centre of the univerſe, and that the 
ſun with all the planets and the fixed ſtars are whirled round this little globe once 
in twenty-four hours ; not conſidering that ſuch a diurnal motion, by reafon of the 
"diſtance of ſome of thoſe heavenly bodies, muſt be almoſt infinitely ſwifter and 
more inconceivable than any which the modern aſtronomers attribute to them. Tell 
theſe perſons that the ſun is fixed in the centre, that the earth with all the planers 
roll round che ſun in their ſeveral periods, and that the moon rolls round the earth 
in a leſſer circle, while together with the earth ſhe is carried round the ſun; they 


cannot admit a ſyllable of this new and ſtrange doctrine, and they pronounce it ut- 


terly contrary to all ſenſe and reaſon. 

Acquaint them that there are four moons alſo perpetually rolling round the planet 
Jupiter, and carried along with him in his periodical circuit. round the fun, which 
little moons were never known till the year 1610, when Galileo diſcovered them by 
his teleſcope 3 inform them that Saturn has five moons of the ſame kind attending 
him; and that the body of that planet is encompaſſed with a broad flat circular 
ring. diſtant from the planet twenty-one thouſand miles and twenty-one thouſand 
miles broad, they look upon theſe things as tales and fancies, and will tell you that 
| do but delude your eye with vain images; and even when they themſelves 
their own eyeſight in the uſe of theſe tubes, the narrowneſs of their mind 
is vy that they will ſcarce believe their ſenſes when they diate ideas ſo nei 
and ſtrange. * 

And it” you proceed further, and attempt to lead them into a belief that all theſc 
planetary worlds are habitable, and it is probable they are repleniſhed with intellec- 
tual beings dwelling in bodies, they will deride the folly of him that informs them; 
for they reſolve to believe there are no habitable worlds but this earth, and - f — 
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Chap. XVII. Of enlarging the capacity of the mind. 269 
dwelling in bodies befides mankind :; and it is well if they do not fix the brand of 
hereſy on the man who is leading them out of their long impriſonment, and looſing 
the fetters of their ſouls, 6, 34.0, 42101 5 ary 714125 
There are many other things relating to mechanical experiments, and to the pro- 
rties of the air, water, fire, iron, the loadſtone, and other minerals and metals, 
2s well as the doctrine of the ſenſible qualities, namely, colours, ſounds, taſtes, &c. 
which this rank of men cannot believe for want of a 2 amplitude of mind. 
The beſt way to convince them is by giving them ſome acquaintance with the va- 
rious experiments in philoſophy, and proving by ocular demonſtration the multi- 
form and amazing operations of the air · pump, the loadſtone, the chemical furnace, 
optical glaſſes, and mechanical engines. By this means the underſtanding will ſtretch 
itſelf by degrees, and when they have found there are ſo many new and ſtrange 
things that are moſt evidently true, they will not be ſo forward to condemn every 
new propoſition in any of the other ſciences, or in the affairs of religion or civil 
life, 5; . | ke Fg 1-082 «< | | 
III. The capacity of the underſtanding includes yet another qualification in it, 
and that is an ability to receive many ideas at once without confuſion. The ample 
mind takes a ſurvey of ſeveral objects with one glance, keeps them all within ſight 
and preſent to the ſou], that they may be compared — in their mutual re- 
ſpects ; ir forms juſt judgments, and it draws proper inferences from this compari- 
lon, even to a great length of argument and a chain of demonſtrations. | + 
The narrowneſs that belongs to human ſouls in general, is a great imperfeRion 
and impediment to wiſdom and happineſs. There are but few perſons who can con- 
template, or practiſe ſeveral things at once; our faculties are very limited, and 
while we are intent upon one part or property of a ſubject, we have but a ſlight 
glimpſe of the reſt, or we loſe it out of ſight. But it is a ſign of a large and 
capacious mind, if we can with one ſingle view take in a variety of objects; or 
at leaſt when the mind can apply itſelf to ſeveral objects with ſo ſwift a ſueceſ- 
lion, and in ſo few moments, as attains almoſt the ſame ends as if it were all done 
in the ſame inſtant. | | 
This is a neceſſary qualification in order to great knowledge and good judgment: 
For there are ſeveral things in human life, in religion and in the ſciences, which 
have various citcumſtances, appendices and relations attending them; and without 
a ſurvey: of all thoſe ideas which ſtand in connection with and relation to each 
other, we are often in danger of paſſing a falſe judgment on the ſubject propoſ- 
ed. It is for this reaſon there are ſo numerous controverſies found among the 
learned and unlearned world, in matters of religion, as well as in the affairs of civil 
government. The notions of fin and duty to God and our fellow- creatures; of 
law, juſtice, authority, and power ; of covenant, faith, juſtification, redemption, 
and grace; of church, biſhop, preſbyter, ordination, Cc. contain in them ſuch 
complicated ideas, that when we are to judge of any thing concerning them, 
it is hard to take into our view at once all the attendants or conſequents that muſt 
and will be concerned in the determination of a ſingle queſtion : And yet with- 
out a due attention to many or moſt of theſe we are in danger of determining that 
queſtion amiſs. 55 R ˙· tz 3s en 
It is owing to the narrowneſs of our minds that we are expoſed to the ſame peril 
in the matters of human duty and prudence. In many things wbich we do, we 
ought not only to conſider the mere naked action ſelf, but the perſons hO act. 
the perſons toward whom, the time when, the place where, the manner how, — 
en 


* 
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end for which tir action is done, together wich the effects chat rmuſto ori thar may 
ll, and all other ſurtounding cireumſtancta : Theſe thingt mutt; neceffarily be 


taken into our view, in order to determine whether the action, which is indifferent 
in itſelf, be either lawful or uhlawful, good or evil; wiſe or fooliſi, decent or inde- 
cent, proper or improper, as it is ſo circumſtantia ten. 
Loet me give a plain inſtance for the illuſtration of this matter. Mario kills 3 
dog, which, conſidered merely. in itſeif, ſrems to be an indifferent action: No the 
dog was Timms, and not his own ; this makes it look unlawful. But Timon bid 
him do it ;/ chis gives it an appearance of law fulneſs again. It was done at church, 
and in time of divine ſervice; theſe circumſtances added, caſt on it an air of irre- 
ligion. But the dog flew at Maria, and put him in danger of hi life; this relieves 
the ſeeming yy of the action. Yet Adario might have eſcaped by flying thence, 
therefore the action appears to be improper. But the dog was known to be mad; 
this farther circumſtance makes it almoſt neceſſary that the dog ſhould be ſlain, leſt 


: 


he might worry the aſſembly and do much miſchief. Yet again, Mario killed him 


with .z piſtol, which he happened to have in his pocket ſince yeſterday's journey, 
now hereby the whole congregation was terrified and diſcompoſed, and divine {cr- 
vice was broken off z this carries an appearance of great indecency and impropriety 
in it: But after all, when we conſider a further circumſtance, that Mario being thus 
violently aſſaulted by a mad dog had no way of eſcape, and had no other weapon 
about him, it ſeems to take away all the colours of impropriety, indecency or unlaw- 
fulneſt, and allows that the preſervation: of one or many lives will juſtify the act as 
wiſe and good. Now all theſe concurrent appendices of the action ought to be ſur- 
veyed in order to pronounce with juſtice and truth concerning it. 

© "There are a mualticude of human actions in private life, in domeſtic affairs, in 
eraffick, in civil government, in courts of juſtice, in ſchools of learning, &c, which 
have ſo many complicated circumſtances, aſpects and ſituations, with regard to time 
and place, perſons and things, that it is impoſſible for any one to paſs a right judg- 
ment concerning them without entering into moſt of theſe circumſtances, and ſur 
veying them extenſively, and comparing and balancing them all aright. 

Whence by the way, I may take occaſion to ſay, How many thouſands are there 
who take upon them to paſs their cenſures on the perſonal and the domeftic actions 
of others, who pronounce boldly on the affairs of the public, and determine the 
gaſtice or madneſs, the wiſdom or folly of national adminiſtrations, of peace and 
wat, Gt. whom neither God nor men ever qualified for ſuch a poſt of judgment? 
They were not capable of entering into the numerous concurring ſprings of action, 
nor had they ever taken a ſurvey of the twentieth part of the circumſtances which 
wete neceſſary for ſuch judgments or cenſures. . 

It is the narrowneſs of our minds, as well as the vices of the will, that often- 
times prevents us from taking a full view of all the complicated and concurring ap- 
pendices that belong to human actions: Thence ic comes to there is ſo litile 
* judgment, ſo little juftice, prudence or decency, practiſed among the bulk 

mankind ; thence ariſe infinite reproaches and cenſures alike fooliſh and unrigh- 
teous. You ſee therefore how needful and happy a thing it is to be poſſeſt of ſome 
meaſure of this amplitude of ſoul in order to make us very wiſe, or knowing, ot 
gut, or ent, or 10 | Fenn ; 
477 ed & this fort of am or capacity of mind is in a great meaſure the gif 
of nature, for ſome are born with much more capacious fouls chan others. 
a alen 5 ; 
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The genius of ſome perſons is fo poor and limited, that they can hardly take ih 
the connection of two or three propoſitions, ' unleſs it be in matters of ſenſe, and- 
which they have learnt by ee Theſe are utterly unfic for ſpeculative ſfu- 
dies; it is hard for them to diſeern the difference betwixt right and wrong in matters 
of reaſon on any abſtracted ſubjects ; theſe ought never to ſet up for ſcholars, but 
themſelves to thoſe arts and profeſfions of life which are to be learnt at an ea- 
fier rate, by low s end daily experience. | See 
Others have a fool a tele more capacious, and they can take in the connexion of 
a few propoſitions pretty well; but if the chain of conſequences be a little prolix, 
here they ſtick and aye confounded. If perſons of this make ſhonld ever devote 
themſelves to ſcience,” they ſhould be well affured of a ſolid and firong conſtitution 
of body, and well reſolved to bear the farigue of hard labour and dihgence in ſtu- 
dy: If the iron be blunt, king Solomon tells us we muſt put more ſtrength. 
But, in the third place, there are ſome of fo bright and happy a genius and {0 
ample a mind, that they can take in a long train of propofitions, if not at once, 
yet in a very ſew moments, and judge well concerning the dependence of them. 
They can ſurvey a variety of complicated ideas without fatigue or difturbance ; and 
a number of truths offering themfelves as it were in one view to their underſtanc ing 
doth not perplex or confound them. This makes a great man. EE ane, 

Now though there may be much owirg to nature in this caſe, yet experience 
affures us that even a lower degree of this capacity and extent of thought may be 
increaſed by diligence and application, by frequent exerciſe, and the obſervation of 
ſuch rules as theſe. | 

I, Labour by all means to gain an attentive and patient temper of mind, a 
power of confining and fixing your thoughts ſo long on any one appointed ſubject, 
till you have ſurveyed it on every ſide and in every ſituation, and run through the 
ſeveral powers, parts, properties, and relations, effects and confequences of it. He 
whoſe thoughts are very fluttering and wandering, and cannot be fixed attentively 
to a few ideas ſucceſſively, will never be able to furvey many and various objects 
diſtinctly at once, but will certainly be overwhelmed and confounded with the mul- 
tiplicity of them. The rules for fixing the attention in the former chapter are proper 
to be conſulted here. 19 | ' 

II. Accuſtom yourſelf to clear and diſtinct ideas in every thing you think of. Be 
not ſatisfied with obſcure and confuſed conceptions of things, eſpecially where clearer 
may be obtained: For one obſcure or confuſed idea, eſpecially if it be of great im- 
portance in the queſtion, intermingled with many clear ones, and placed in its va- 
riety of aſpects towards them, will be in danger of ſpreading confuſion over the 
whole ſcene of ideas, and thus may have'an unhappy influence to overwhelm __ 
underſtanding with darkneſs, and pervert the judgment. A little black paint wi 

„ 


ſtamefully tincture and ſpoil twenty gay colours. 1 | | 
Conſider yet further, that if you content yourſelf frequently with words infteac 
of ideas, or with cloudy and confuſed” notions of things, how 3 wi 
that darkneſs be, and how vaſt and endleſs that confuſion which muſt furrond and 
involve the underſtanding, when many of theſe obſcure and confuſed ideas come to 
be ſer before the ſoul at one and how impoſſible will ir be to form 4 clear and! 
Juſt judgment about. them mn bns 1 1 1 V3 0320 ; 0; I . CBA * * 
II. Uſe al diligence F of ideas and no- 
tions: Take every opportunity to: add ſomëthing io your z and by frequent 
recollection fix them in your memory: Nothing tends to confirm and enlarge the 
; memory 
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memory like a frequent review of its poſſeſſions. Then the brain being well furniſhed 
wich various traces, ſignatures and images, will have g rich treaſure always ready 
to be propoſed or offered to the ſoul, when. it directs ĩts thoughts towards any par. 
ticular ſubject. This will gradually give the mind a faculty of ſurveying many 
objects at once; as a room, that is richly adorned and hung round with a great 
variety of pictures, ſtrikes the eye almoſt at once with all that variety, eſpecially if 
they have been well ſurveyed one by one at firſt: This makes it habitual and more 
eaſy to the inhabitants to take in many of thoſe painted ſcenes with a ſingle glance 
S8... bt; © bor Fl 

Here note, that by acquiring a rich treaſure of notions, I do not mean only ſingle 
ideas, but alſo propoſitions, obſervations and experiences, with reaſonings and argy. 
ments upon the various ſubjects that occur among natural or moral, common or fa 
cred affairs ; then when you are called to judge concerning any queſtion, you ill 


E ſome ptinciples of truth, ſome uſeful axioms and obſervations always ready at 
and to direct and aſſiſt your judgment. Er 5 WT 

IV. It is neceſſary that we ſhould as far as poſſible entertain and lay up our daily 
new ideas, in a regular order, and range the acquiſitions of our ſouls under proper 
heads, whether of divinity, law, phyſics, mathematics, morality, politics, trade, 
domeſtic life, civility, decency, c. whether of cauſe, effect, ſubſtance, mode, power, 
property, body, ſpirit, Sc. We ſhould inure our minds to method and order con- 
tinually; and when we take in any freſh ideas, occurrences and obſervations, ue 
ſhould diſpoſe of them in their proper places, and ſee how they ſtand and agree with 
the reſt of our notions on the ſame ſubject: As a ſcholar would diſpoſe of a new 
book on a proper ſhelf among its kindred authors; or as an officer at the poſt-houſe 
in London diſpoſes of every letter he takes in, placing it in the box that belongs to 
the proper road or county. | 


1 o 


In any of theſe caſes if things lay all in a heap, the addition of any new object 
would increaſe the confuſion ; but method gives a ſpeedy and ſhort ſurvey of them 
with eaſe and pleaſure, Method is of admirable advantage to keep our ideas from 
a confuſed mixture, and to preſerve them ready for every uſe. The ſcience of 
ontology, which diſtributes all beings, and all the affections of being, whether ab- 
ſolate vr relative, under proper claſſes, is of good ſervice to keep our intellectual 
acquiſitions in ſuch order, as that the mind may ſurvey them at once. | 
V. As, method is neceſſary. for the improvement of the mind, in order to make 
your treaſure of ideas moſt uſeful; ſo in all your further purſuits of truth, and ac- 
2 of rational knowledge, obſerve a regular progreſſive method. Begin with 
the moſt ſimple, eaſy and obvious ideas; then by degrees join two, and three, and 
more of them together: Thus the complicated ideas growing up under your eye and 
obſeryation will not give the ſame confuſion of thought as they would do if the) 
were all offered to the mind at once, without your obſerving the original and for- 
wapon: of , them. An eminent example of this appears in the ſtudy of arithmetic. 
If. a ſcholar. juſt admitted into the ſchool obſerves his maſter performing ap opera- 
tion in the rule of diviſion, his head is at once diſturbed and confounded with the 
manifold compariſons of the numbers of the diviſor and dividend, and the multi- 

. plication of the. one and ſubſtraction of it from the other: But if he begin regularly 
at addition, and fo proceed by ſubſtraction, and multiplication, he will then in 3 
few weeks be able to take an intelligent ſurvey, of all thoſe operations in diviſion, 


* 4 


intricacy and confuſion, _ | 


and to practiſe them himſelf with caſe and pleaſure, each of which at firſt ſeemed all 


An 
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An illuſtration of the like nature may be borrowed from geometry and algebra 
and other mathematical practices: How eaſily does an expert geometrician with one 
lance of his eye take in a complicated diagram made up of many lines and circles, 
angles and arches ? How 2 does he judge of it, whether the demonſtration de- 
coned by it be true or falſe ? It was by degrees he arrived at this ſtretch of under. 
tanding 3 he began with a ſingle line or a. point; he joined two lines in an angle; 
he advanced to triangles and ſquares, polygons and circles; thus the powers of his 
underſtanding were ſtretched and augmented daily, till by diligence and regular ap- 
plication he acquired this extenſive faculty of mind. 5 
But this advantage does not belong only to mathematical learning. If we apply 
ourſelves at firſt in any ſcience; to clear and ſingle ideas, and never hurry ourſevles on 
to the following and more complicated parts of knowledge till we thoroughly under- 
ſtand the foregoing, we may practiſe the ſame method of enlarging the capacity of 
the ſoul with ſucceſs in any one of the ſciences, or in the affairs of life and religion. 
Beginning with A, B, C, and making ſyllables out of letters, and words out of 
ſyllables, has been the foundation of all that glorious ſuperſtructure of arts and 
ſciences which have enriched the minds and libraries of the learned world in ſeveral 
ages. Theſe are the firſt ſteps by which the ample and capacious ſouls among man- 
kind have arrived at that prodigions extent of knowledge, which renders them the 
wonder and glory of the nation where they live. Though Plato and Cicero, ' Deſ- 
caries and Mr. Boyle, Mr. Locke and Sir Iſaac Newton were doubtleſs favoured by na- 
ture with a genius of uncommon amplitude; yet in their early years and firſt a-- 
tempts of ſcience, this was but limited and narrow in compariſon of what they at- 
tained at laſt, , But how vaſt and capacious were thoſe powers which they afterwards 
acquired by patient attention and watchful obſervation, by the purſuit of clear ideas, 
and a regular method of thinking. as. 147 tall 
IV. Another means of acquiring this amplitude and capacity of mind is a peruſal 
of difficult intangled queſtions, .and of the ſolution of them in any ſcience. Spe» 
culative and caſuiſtical divinity will furniſh us with many ſuch caſes and controver- 
ſies. There are ſome ſuch difficulties in reconciling feveral parts of the epiſtles of 
St. Paul relating to the jewiſh law and the chriſtian goſpel z a happy ſolution where- 
of will require ſuch an extenſive view of things, and the reading of theſe ha 
ſolutions will enlarge this faculty in younger ſtudents. In morals and political ſub. 
jects, Puſfendorf *s law of nature and nations and ſeveral determinations therein will 
promote the ſame amplitude of mind., .An attendance on public trials and argu- 
ments in the civil courts of juſtice will be of good advantage for this purpoſe 3 and 
after a man has ſtudied the general W of the law of nature, and the laws 
of England in proper books, the reading the 2 adjudged caſes, collected 
by men of great ſagacity and jadgment will richly improve his mind toward ac- 
dura this deſirable amplitude and extent of thought, and more eſpecially in per- 
ns 0 Fi | 5 


that profeſſion. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
Of improving the memory. 


EMORY is a diſtinct faculty of the mind of man, very different from 

perception, judgment and reaſoning, and its other powers. Then we are ſaid 
to remember any thing, when the idea of it ariſes in the mind with a conſciouſne 
at the ſame time that we have had this idea before. Our memory is our natural 
power of retaining what we learn, and of recalling it on every occaſton. Therefore 
we can never be Kid to remember any thing, whether it be ideas or propoſitions, 
words or things, notions or arguments, of which we have not had ſome former 
idea or perception either by ſenſe or imagination, thought or reflexion; but what- 
ſoever we learn from obſervation, books or converſation, &c, it muſt all be laid up 
and preſerved in the memory, if we would make it really uſeful. 

So neceſſary and fo excellent a faculty is the memory of man, that all other 
abilities of the mind borrow from hence their beauty and perfection; for the other 
capacities of the foul are almoſt uſeleſs without this. To what e are all our 
labours in knowledge and wiſdom, if we want memory to preſerve and uſe what we 
have acquired? What ſignify all other intelſectual or ſpiritual improvements, if 
they are loſt as foon as they are obtained? It is memory alone that enriches the mind, 
by preſerving what our labour and induſtry daily collect. In a word, there can be 
neither knowledge, nor arts, nor ſciences without memory; nor can there be any 
improvement of mankind in virtue or morals, or the practice of religion without the 

ance and influence of this power. Without memory the ſoul of man would be 
but a poor deſtitute naked being, with an everlaſting blank ſpread over it, except 
the fleeting ideas of the preſent moment. 1a, 

Memory is very uſeful to thoſe who ſpeak, as well as to thoſe who learn. It aſſiſts 
the teacher and the orator, as well as the ſcholar or the hearer. The beſt ſpeeches 
and inſtructions are almoſt loſt, if thoſe who hear them immediately forget them. 
And thoſe who are called to fpeak in pyblic are much better heard and accepted, 
when they can deliver their difcourfe by the help of a lively genius and a ready 
memory, than when they are forced to read all that they would communicate to 
their hearers.. Reading is certainly a heavier way of the conveyance of our ſenti- 
ments z and there are very few mere readers who have the felicity of penetrating 
the ul and awakening the paſſions of thoſe who hear, by ſuch a grace and power 
of oratory as the man who ſeems to talk every word from his very heart, and 
pours out the riches of his own knowledge upon the people round about him by 
the help of a free and copious memory. This gives life and ſpirit to every thing 
that is 3 and has a natural tendency to make a deeper impreſſion on the minds 

of men: It awakens the dulleſt ſpirits, cauſes them to receive a diſcourſe with more 
affection and pleaſure, and adds a ſingular grace and excellency both to the perſon 
and his oration. 6 
A goqd judgment and a good memory are very different qualifications. A per- 
on may have a very ſtrong, capacious and retentive memory, where the judgment 
is very poor and weak; as ſometimes it happens in thoſe who are but one _ 
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above an idiot, who have manifeſted an amazing ſtrength, and extent of memory, 
but haue hardly been able to join or disjoin two or three ideas in a wiſe and happy 
manner to make a ſolid rational propoſition.  - | 2; eats 

There have been inſtances of others who have had but a very tolerable power of 
memory, yet their judgment has been of a much ſuperior degree, juſt and wiſe, ſo- 
lid and excellent. . | 

Yet it muſt be acknowledged, that where a happy memory is found in any per- 
ſon, there is one good foundation laid for a wiſe and juſt judgment of things, where- 
ſoever the natural genius has any thing of ſagacity and brightneſs to make a right 
uſe of it. A good judgment muſt always in ſome meaſure depend upon a ſurvey 
and compariſon of ſeveral things together in the mind, and determining the truth of 
ſome doubtful propoſition by that ſurvey and compariſon, When the mind has, as 
it were, ſet all thoſe various objects preſent before it, which are neceſſary to form a 
true propoſition 44 — concerning any thing, it then determines that ſuch and 
ſuch ideas are to be joined or disjoined, to be affirmed or denied; and this in a 
conſiſtency and correſpondence with all thoſe other ideas or propoſitions which any 
way relate or belong to the ſame ſubject. Now there can be no ſuch comprehenſive 
ſurvey of many things without a tolerable degree of memory; it is by reviewing 


things paſt we learn to judge of the future: And it happens ſometimes that if one 


needful or important object or idea be abſent, the judgment concerning the thing 
enquired will thereby become falſe or miſtaken. | 
You will enquire then, How comes it to paſs that there are ſome perſons who ap- 
r in the world of buſineſs, as well as in the world of learning, to have a good 
judgment, and have acquired the juſt character of prudence and wiſdom, and yet 
have neither a very bright genius or ſagacity of thought, nor a very happy memory, 
ſo that they cannot ſet before their minds at once a large ſcene of ideas in order to 
paſs a judgment. ; 
Now we may learn from Pexſeroſo ſome account of this difficulty. You ſhall 
ſcarce ever find this man forward in judging and determining things propoſed to 
him; but he always takes time, and delays, and ſuſpends, and ponders things ma- 
turely, before he paſſes his judgment: Then he practiſes a ſlow meditation, rumi- 
nates on the ſubject, and thus perhaps in two or three nights and days rouſes and 
awakens thoſe ſeveral ideas one after another as he can, which are neceſſary in order 
to judge aright of the thing propoſed, and makes them paſs before his review in 
ſucceſſion : This he doth to relieve the want both of a quick ſagacity of thought and 
of a ready memory and ſpeedy recollection; and this caution and practice la 
- foundation of his juſt judgment and wife conduct. He ſurveys well before be 
judges, 
Whence I cannot but take occaſion to infer. one good rule of advice to perſons of 
higher as well as lower genius, and of large as well as narrow memories, namely, 
That they do not too haſtily pronounce concerning matters of doubt or enquiry, 
where there is not an urgent neceſſity of preſent action. The bright genius is ready 
to be ſo forward as often betrays itſelf into great errors in judgment, ſpeech 
and conduct, without a continual guard upon itſelf, and uſing the bridle of the 
tongue. And it is by this delay and precaution that many a perſon of much lower 
— abilities ſhall often excel perſons of the brighteſt genius in wiſdom and 
ence. t 
It is often found that a fine genius has but a feeble memory: For where the ge- 
avs is bright, and the imagination vivid, the power of memory may be too much 
 Nan2 neglected 
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up their memories, and compoſe their memories, and compoſe their intellectual pol- 
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neglected and loſe its improvement. An active fancy readily wanders over a multi. 
tude of objects, and is continually entertaining itſelf with new flying images; it rung 
through a number of new ſcenes or new pages with pleaſure, but without due atten. 
tion, and ſeldom ſuffers itſelf to dwell long enough upon any one of them to make 2 
deep impreſſion thereof upon the mind, and commit it to laſting 'remembrance, 
This is one plain and obvious reaſon why there are ſome perſons of very bright part, 
and active ſpirits who have but ſhort and narrow powers of remembrance ; for hay. 
ing riches of their own they are not ſolicitous to borrow. 1 

And as ſuch a quick and various fancy and invention may be ſome hindrance to the 
attention and memory, ſo a mind of a good retentive ability, and which is ever 
crouding its memory with things which it learns and reads continually, may prevent, 
reſtrain and cramp the invention itſelf, The memory of LeForides is ever ready up. 
on all occaſions to offer to his mind ſomething out of other mens writings or conver. 
ſations, and is preſenting him with the thoughts of other perſons r Thus 
the man who had naturally a good flowing invention, does not ſuffer himſelf to pur- 
ſue his own thoughts. Some perſons who have been bleſt by nature with ſagacity 
and no contemptible genius, have too often forbid the exerciſe of it by tying them. 
ſelves down to the memory of the volumes they have read, and the ſentiments of 
other men contained in them. 

Where the memory has been almoſt conſtantly employing itſelf in ſcraping toge- 
ther new acquirements, and where there has not been a judgment ſufficient to diſtin- 
guiſh what things were fit to be recommended and treaſured up in the memory, 
and what things were idle, uſeleſs or needleſs, the mind has been filled with a 
wretched heap and hetchpotch of words or ideas, and the foul may be ſaid to have 
had large poſſeſſions, but no true riches. | 

I have read in ſome of Mr. Milton's writings a very beautiful ſimile, whereby he 
repreſents the books of the fathers, as they are called in the chriſtian church. What- 
ſoever, ſaith he, old time with his huge drag-net, has conveyed down to us along the 
ſtream of ages, whether it be ſhells or ſhell-fiſh, jewels or pebbles, ſticks or ſtraws, 
ſea-weeds or mud, theſe are the ancients, theſe are the farhers. The caſe is much the 
fame with the memorial poſſeſſions of the greateſt part of mankind. A few uſeful 
things perhaps, mixed and confounded with many trifles and all manner of rubbiſh fil 
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ſeſſions. It is a great happineſs therefore to diſtinguiſh things aright, and to lay up 
nothing in the memory but what has ſome juſt value in it, and is worthy to be 
numbered as a part of our treaſure. ; 

Whatſoever improvements ariſe to the mind of man from the wiſe exerciſe of his 
own reaſoning powers, theſe may be called his proper manufactures; and whatſoever 
he borrows from abroad theſe may be termed his foreign treaſures 7 Both together 
make a wealthy and happy mind. ; 

How many excellent judgments and reaſonings are framed in the mind of a man 


of wiſdom and ſtudy in a length of years? How many worthy and admirable notions - 
has he been poſſeſſed of in life, both by his own reaſonings, and by his prudent and 3 
laborious collections in the courſe of his reading? But, alas! how many thouſands thi 


of them vaniſh away again and are loſt in empty air, for want of a ſtronger and 
more. retentive memory? When a young practitioner in the law was once ſaid to 
conteſt a point of debate with that great lawyer in the laſt age, ſerjeant Maynard, he Go 
is reported to have anſwered: him, “Alas, young man, I have forgot mueh more 

law than ever thou haſt learned or read.” What 
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What an unknown and unſpeakable happineſs would it be to a man of judgment, 
and who is engaged in the purſuit of knowledge, if he had but a power of ſtamp- 
ing all his own beſt ſentiments upon his memory in ſome indelible characters; and 
if he could but imprint every valuable paragraph and ſentiment of the moſt ex- 
cellent authors he has read, upon his mind, with the ſame ſpeed and facility with 
which he reads them? If a man of good genius and ſagacity could but retain and 
ſurvey all thoſe numerous, thoſe wiſe and beautiful ideas at once, which have ever 

fed through his thoughts upon any one ſubject, how admirably would he be fur- 
niſhed to paſs a juſt judgment about all preſeat objects and occurrences? What a 
glorious entertainment and pleaſure would fill and felicitate his ſpirit, if he could 
graſp all theſe in a ſingle ſurvey, as the ſkilful eye of a painter runs over a fine and 
complicate piece of hiſtory wrought by the hand of a Titian or a Raphael, views the 
whole ſcene at once, and feeds himſelf with the extenſive delight ? But theſe are 


joys that do not belong to mortality. 


Thus far J have indulged ſome looſe and unconnected thoughts and remarks with 
regard to the different powers of wit, memory and judgment. For it was very 
difficult to throw them into a regular form or method without more room. Let us 
now with more regularity treat of the memory alone. 

Though the memory be a natural faculty of the mind of man, and belongs to 
ſpirits which are not incarnate, yet it is greatly aſſiſted or hindered, and much di- 
verſified by the brain or the animal nature to which the ſoul is united in this pre- 
ſent ſtate, But what part of the brain that is, wherein the images of things lie- 
treaſured up, is very hard for us to determine with certainty, It is moſt probable 
that thoſe very fibres, pores or traces of the brain, which aſſiſt at the firſt idea or 
perception of any object, are the ſame which aſſiſt alſo at the recollection of it: and 
then it will follow that the memory has no ſpecial part of the brain devoted to its 
own ſervice, but uſes all thoſe parts in general which ſubſerve our ſenſations as well 
as our thinking and reaſoning powers. 

As the memory grows and improves in young perſons from their childhood, and 
decays in old age, ſo it may be increaſed by art and labour and proper exerciſe,. or 
it may be injured and quite ſpoiled by ſloth, or by a diſeaſe, or a ſtroke on the 
head, There are ſome reaſonings on this ſubje& which make it evident, that the 
goodneſs of a memory depends in a great degree upon the conſiſtence and the tem- 
perature of that part of the brain which is appointed to aſſiſt the exerciſe of all our 
ſenſible and intellectual faculties, i 

So for inſtance, in children; they perceive and forget a hundred things in an 
hour; the brain is ſo ſoft that it receives immediately all impreſſions like water or 
liquid mud, and retains ſcarce any of them: All the traces, forms or images which 
are drawn there, are immediately effaced or cloſed up again, as though you wrote 
with your finger on the ſurface of a river or on a veſſel of oil. | 

On the contrary, in old age, men have a very feeble remembrance of things that 
were done of late, that is, the ſame day or week or year; the brain is grown fo 
hard that the preſent images or ſtrokes make little or no impreſſion, and therefore 
they immediately vaniſh: Priſco in his ſeventy eighth year will tell long ſtories of 
things done when he was in the battle at the Boyne almoſt fifty years ago, and when 
he ſtudied at Oxford ſeven years before; for thoſe impreſſions were made when the 
brain was more ſuſceptive of them; they have been ue engraven at the proper 
leaſon, and therefore they remain. But words or things which he lately ſpoke or 


did, they are immediately forgot, becauſe the brain is now grown more dry and 


ſolid 
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ſolid in its confiſtence, and receives not much more impreſſion than if you wrote with 
your finger on a floor of clay, of a plaiſtered wall. 

But in the middle ſtage of life, or it may be from fifteen to fifty years of age, 
the memory is generally in its happieſt ſtate, the brain eaſily receives and long te- 
tains the images and traces which are impreſſed upon it, and the natural ſpirits are 
more active to range theſe little infinite unknown figures of things in their proper 
cells or cavities, to preferve and recolle& them. 

Whatſoever therefore keeps the. brain in irs beſt mee and conſiſtence may be 
a help to preſerve the memory : But exceſs of wine or luxury of any kind, as well 
as exceſs in the ſtudies of learning or the buſineſſes of life, may overwhelm the 
memory by overſtraining and weakening the fibres of the brain, over-waſting the 
ſpirits, injuring the true conſiſtence of that tender ſubſtance, and confounding the 
images that are laid up there. 

A good memory has theſe ſeveral qualifications, 1. It is ready to receive and ad- 
mit with great eaſe the various ideas both of words and things which are learned or 
taught, 2. It is large and copious to treaſure up theſe ideas in great number and 
variety. 3. It is ſtrong and durable to retain for a conſiderable time thoſe words 
or thoughts which are committed to it. 4. It is faithful and active to ſuggeſt and 
recollect upon every proper occaſion all thoſe words or thoughts which have been 
recommended to its care or treaſured up in it. | 

Now in every one of theſe qualifications a memory may be injured, or may be 
improved: Yet I ſhall not inſiſt diſtinctly on theſe particulars, but only in general 

poſe a few rules or directions whereby this noble faculty of memory in all its 
1 and qualifications may be preſerved or aſſiſted, and ſhew what are the 
—— — both by reaſon and experience have been found of happy influence to 
this purpoſe. 

There is one great and general direction which belongs to the improvement of 
other powers as well as of the memory, and that is, to keep it always in due and 
proper exerciſe. Many acts by degrees form a habit, and thereby the ability or 

er is ſtrengthened and made more ready to appear again in action. Our me- 
mories ſhould be uſed and inured from childhood to bear a moderate quantity of 
knowledge let into them early, and they will thereby become ſtrong for uſe and ſer- 
vice. As any limb well and duly exerciſed grows ſtronger, the nerves of the body 
are corroborated thereby. Milo took up a calf, and daily carried it on his ſhoulders: 
As the calf grew his ſtrength grew alſo, and he at laſt arrived at firmneſs of joints 
enough to bear the bull. : 

Our memories will be in a great meaſure moulded and formed, improved or in- 
jured, according to the exerciſe of them. If we never uſe them they will be al- 
moſt loſt, Thoſe who are wont to converſe or read about a few things only, will 
retain but a few in their memory: Thoſe who are uſed to temember things but for 
an hour, and charge their memories with it no longer, will retain them but an 
hour before they vaniſh, And let words be remembered as well as things, that ſo 
you may acquire a copia verborum as well as rerum, and be more ready to expreſs 
your mind on all occaſions. | f 

Yet there ſhould be a caution given in ſome caſes: The memory of a child or 
any infirm perſon ſhould not be over-burdened ; for a limb or a joint may be over- 
ſtrained by being too much loaded, and its natural power never be recovered. 
Teachers ſhould wiſely judge of the power and conſtitution of youth, and impoſe 


no more on them than they are able to bear with chearfulneſs and — 
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And icularly they ſhould take care that the memory of the learner be not 
too much crouded with a tumultuous heap or over-bearing multitude of documents 
or ideas at one time; this is the way to remember nothing; one idea effaces another. 
An over-greedy graſp does not retain the largeſt handful, But it is the exerciſe 
of memory with a due moderation, that is one general rule towards the improve- 
ment of it, | > 6 

The particular rules are ſuch as theſe: | 

1, Due attention and diligence to learn and know things which we would com- 
mit to our remembrance is a rule of great neceſſity in this caſe. When the atten- 
tion is ſtrongly fixed to any particular fubject, all that is ſaid concerning it makes 
a deeper impreſſion upon the mind. There are ſome perſons who complain they 
cannot remember divine or human difcourſes which they hear, when in truth their 
thoughts are wandering half the time, or they hear with ſuch coldneſs and indif- 
ferency and a trifling temper of ſpirit, that it is no wonder the things which are 


read or ſpoken make but a ſlight impreſſion on the brain, and get no firm footing 
in the ſeat of memory, but ſoon vaniſh and are loſt, 

It is needful therefore if we would maintain a long remembrance of the things 
which we read or hear that we ſhould engage our delight and pleaſure in thoſe ſub- 
jects, and uſe the other methods which are before preſcribed in order to fix the at- 
tention, Sloth, indolence and idleneſs will no more bleſs the mind with intelle&ualt 
riches, than it will fill rhe hand with gain, the field with corn, or the purſe with 
treaſure, | | 

Let it be added alſo, that not only the ſlothful and the negligent deprive them- 
ſelves of proper knowledge for the furniture of their memory, but ſuch as appear 
to have active ſpirits, who are ever ſkimming over the ſurface of things with a vo- 
latile temper will fix nothing in their mind. Vario will ſpend whole mornings in 
running over Jooſe and unconnected pages, and with freſh curioſity is ever glancing 
over new words and ideas that ſtrike his preſent fancy: He is fluttering over a 
thouſand objects of art and ſcience, and yet treaſures up but little knowledge. There 
muſt be the labour and the diligence of cloſe attention to particular ſubjects of 
thought and enquiry, which only can impreſs what we read or think of upon the 
remembering faculty in man, 

2, Clear and diſtin apprehenſion of the things which we commit to memory, 
is neceſſary in order to — . them ſtick and dwell there. If we would remember 
words, or learn the names of 7 or things, we ſhould have them recommend- 
ed to our memory by clear and diſtinct pronunciation, ſpelling or writing. If we 
would treaſure up the ideas of things, notions, propoſitions, arguments and ſciences, 
theſe ſhould be recommended alſo to our memory by a clear and diftin& perception 
of them. Faint glimmering and confuſed ideas will vaniſh like images ſeen in twi- 
light, Every thing which we learn ſhould be conveyed to the underftanding in 
the plaineſt expreſſions without any ambiguity, that we may not miſtake what we 
deſire to remember. This is a general rule whether we would employ the memory 
about words or things, though it muſt be confeſt that mere founds and words are 
much harder to get by heart than the knowledge of things and real images. 

For this reaſon take heed, as I have often before warned, that you do not take 
10 with words inſtead of things, nor mere ſounds inſtead of real ſentiments and 
ideas, Many a lad forgets what has been taught him merely becauſe he never well 
Underſtood it: He never clearly and diſtinctly took in the meaning of thoſe ſounds 
and ſyllables which he was required to get by heart. * 
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_ This is one true reaſon why boys make ſo poor a proficiency in learning the la. 
tin tongue under maſters who teach them by grammars and rules written in latin, 
of which I have ſpoke before. And this is a common caſe with children when 
they learn their catechiſms in their early days. The language and the ſenti- 
ments conveyed in thoſe catechiſms are far above the underſtandings of creatures of 
that age, and they have no tolerable ideas under the words. This makes the an- 
wers much harder to be remembered, and in truth they learn nothing but words with. 
out ideas; and if they are never ſo perfect in repeating the words yet they know no- 
thing of divinity, | 1 76 te 

And for this reaſon it is a neceſſary rule in teaching children the principles of 
religion, that they ſhould be expreſſed in very plain, eaſy and familiar words, brought 
as low as poſſible down to their underſtandings according to their different ages and 
capacities, and thereby they will obtain ſome uſeful knowledge when the words are 
treaſured. up in their memory, becauſe at the ſame time they will treaſure up thoſe 
divine ideas too. | | 123 „ e 4 na 4 
3. Method and regularity in the things we commit to memory, 'is- neceſſary 
in order to make them take more effeftual poſſeſſion of the mind, and abide there 
long. As much as ſyſtematical learning is decried by ſome vain and humourouz 
triflers of the age, it is certainly the happieſt way to furniſh the mind with a variety 
of knowledge. 1 

. Whatſoever you would betruſt to your memory let it be diſpoſed in a proper 
method, connected well together, and referred to diſtinct and particular heads or 
Claſſes, both general and particular, An apothecary's boy will much ſooner learn 
all the medicines in his maſter's ſhop, when they are ranged in boxes or on ſhelves 
according to their diſtin natures, whether herbs, drugs or minerals, whether 
leaves or roots, whether chymical or galenical preparations, whether ſimple or com- 
ound, Sc. and when they are placed in ſome order according to their nature, 
their fluidity or their conſiſtence, Sc. in phials, bottles, gallipots, caſes, drawers, G. 
the genealogy of a family is more eaſily learnt, when you begin at ſome great 
grandfather as the root, and diſtinguiſh the ſtock, the large boughs, the leſſer 
branches, the twigs, and the buds, till you come down to the preſent infants of the 
houſe, And indeed all forts of arts and ſciences taught in a method ſomething of 
this kind are more happily committed to the mind or memory. | 
I might give another plain ſimile to confirm the truth of this. What horſe or 

carriage can take up and bear away all the various, rude and unwieldy loppings 
of a branchy tree at once? But if they are divided yet further ſo as to be laid 
cloſe, and bound np in a more uniform manner into ſeveral faggots, perhaps thoſe 
Joppings may be all carried as one ſingle load or burden. TRL, 
4 The mutual dependence of things on each other help the memory of both. A 
wiſe connexion of the parts.of a diſcourſe in a rational method gives great advantage 
to the reader or hearer in order to his remembrance of it. 4 many ma- 
thematical demonſtrations in a long train may be remembred much better than a 
heap of ſentences which have no connexion. The book of Proverbs, at leaſt from 
the tenth chapter and onwards, is much harder to remember than the book of 
Pſalms for this reaſon : And ſome chriſtians have told me, that they remember 
what is written in the epiſtle to the Romans and that to the Hebrews much better 
than many others of the ſacred epiſtles, becauſe there is more exact method and con- 


| aexion obſerved in them. He 
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He that would learn to remember a ſermon which he hears, ſhould acquaint him- 
ſelf by degrees with the method in which the ſeveral important parts of it are deli- 
vered. It is a certain fault in a multitude of preachers, that they utterly neglect 
method in their harangues : Or at leaſt they refuſe to render their method viſible 
and ſenſible to the hearers. One would be tempted ta think it was for fear leſt thier 
auditory ſhould remember too much of their ſermons, and prevent their preaching 
them three or four times over : But I have candour enough to perſuade myſelf, that 
the true reaſon is they imagine it to be a more modiſh way of preaching without 
particulars 3 am ſure it is a much more uſeleſs one. And it would be of great ad- 
vantage, both to the ſpeaker and the hearer to have diſcourſes for the pulpit caſt into 
a plain and eaſy method, and the reaſons .or inferences ranged in a proper order, 
and that under the words, firſt, ſecondly, and thirdly, however they may be now 
fancied to ſound unpolite or unfaſhionable : But archbiſhop Tillotſen did not think fo 
in his Da | 

4. A frequent review and careful repetition of the things we would learn, and an 
abridgment of them in a narrow compaſs for this end, has a great influence to fix 
them in the memory: Therefore it is that the rules of grammar, and uſeful examples 
of the variation of words, and the peculiar forms of ſpeech in any language, are ſo 
often appointed by the maſter as leſſons for the ſcholars to be frequently repeated; 
and they are contracted into tables for frequent review, that what is not fixed in the 
mind at firſt, may be ſtamped upon the memory by a perpetual ſurvey and 
rehearſal. | | 

Repetition is ſo very uſeful a practice, that Muemon, even from his youth to his 
old age, never read a book without making ſome ſmall points, daſhes or hooks in 
the margin,. to mark what parts of the diſcourſe were proper for a review : And 
when he came to the end «a ſection or chapter, he always ſhut his book and re- 
collected all the ſentiments or expreſſions he had remarked, ſo that he could give a 
tolerable analyſis and abſtract of every treatiſe he had read, juſt after he had finiſhed 
it, Thence he became ſo well furniſhed with a rick variety of knowledge. 

Even when a perſon is hearing a ſermon or a lecture, he may give his thoughts 
leave now and then to ſtep back ſo far, as to recollect the ſeveral heads of it from 
the beginning two or three times before the lecture or ſermon is finiſhed : the omiſ- 
ſion or the loſs of a ſentence or two among the amplifications is richly compenſated 
by preſerving in the mind the method and order of the whole diſcourſe in the moſt 
_— branches of it. 

we would fix in the memory the diſcourſes we hear, or what we deſign to 
ſpeak, let us abſtract them into brief compends, and review them often. Lawyers 
and divines have need of ſuch affiſtances: They write down ſhort notes or hints of 
the principal heads of what they deſire to commit to their memory in order to preach 
or plead ; for ſuch abſtracts and epitomies may be reviewed much ſooner, and the 
leveral amplifying ſentiments or ſentences will be more eaſily invented or recollected 
in their proper places. The art of ſhort hand is of excellent uſe for this as well as 
other purpoſes, It muſt be acknowledged that thoſe who ſcarce ever take a pen in 
their hands to write ſhort notes or hints of what they are to ſpeak or learn, who ne- 
ver try to caſt things into method, or to contract the ſurvey of them in order to 
commit them to their memory, had need have a double degree of that natu- 


ral . of retaiuing and recollecting what they read or hear, or intend 
to ſpeak. | 55 
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Da not plunge yourſelf into other buſineſſes or ſtudies, amuſements or recreation; 
immediately after you have attended upon inſtruction, if you can well avoid it. Get 
time if poſſible to recollect the things you have beard, that they may not be waſhed 
all away from the mind by a torrent of other occurrences or engagements, nor loſt 
in the croud and clamour of other loud and importunate affairs. 

Talking over the things which you have read with your companions on the fir} 
proper opportunity you have for it is a moſt uſeful manner of review or repetition, 


in order to fix them upon the mind. Teach'them your younger friends in order to 


eſtabliſh your own knowledge while you communicate it to them. The animal 
powers of your tongue and of your ear, as well as your intellectual faculties, wil 
all join together to help the memory. Hermetas ſtudied hard in a remote corner of 
the land and in ſolitude, yet he became a very learned man. He ſeldom was ſo 
happy as to enjoy ſuitable ſociety at home, and therefore he talked over to the fields 
and the woods in the evening what he had been reading in the day, and found fo con- 
ſiderable advantage by this practice that he recommended it to all his friends, ſince 
he could ſet his probatum to it for ſeventeen years. | . 
S8. Pleaſure and delight in the things we learn gives great aſſiſtance towards the 
remembrance of them. Whatſoever therefore we deſire that a child ſhould commit 
to his memory, make it as pleaſant to him as poſſible ; endeavour to ſearch his genius 
and his temper, and let him take in the inſtructions you give him, or the leſſons you 
appoint him, as far as may be, in a way ſuited to his natural inclination. Fabellis 
would never learn any moral leſſons till they were moulded into the form of ſome 
fiction or fable like thoſe of Ai/ep, or till they put on the appearance of a parable, 
like thoſe wherein our bleſſed Saviour taught the ignorant world: Then he remem- 
bered well the emblematic inſtructions that were given him, and learned to practiſe 
the moral ſenſe and meaning of them. Young SpeZorius was taught virtue by ſetting 
before him a variety of examples of the various good qualities in human life; and he 
was appointed daily to repeat ſome ſtory of this kind out of Valerius Maximus. The 
ſame lad was early inſtructed to avoid the common vices and follies of youth in the 
ſame manner. This is akin to the method whereby the Lacedemonians trained up 
their children to hate drunkenneſs and intemperance, namely, by bringing a drunken 
man into their company, and ſhewing them what a beaſt he had made of himſelt. 
Such viſible and ſenſible forms of inſtruction will make long and uſeful impreſſions 
upon the memory. | | 

Children may be taught to remember many things in a way of ſport and play. 
Some young creatures have learned their letters and ſyllables, and the pronouncing 
and ſpelling of words, by having them paſted or written upon many little flat tablers 
or dies. Some have been taught vocabularies of different languages, having a word 
in one tongue written on one fide of cheſe tablets, aud the ſame word in another 
tongue on the other fide of them. Ze "(0 * 

There might be alſo many entertaining contrivances for the inſtruction of children 
in ſeveral things relating to geometry, geography and aſtronomy in ſuch alluring 
and luſory methods, Which would make a moſt agreeable and laſting impreſſion on 
their minds. 8 | BEL 

6. The memory of uſeful things may receive conſiderable aid if they are thrown 
into verſe : For the numbers and meaſures and rhyme, according ta the poeſy of di 
ferent languages, have a conſiderable influence upon mankind, both to make them 
receive with more eaſe the things propoſed to their obſervation, and preſerve them 


longer in their remembrance. How many are there of the common affairs of — 
1 ; » bſe, 
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life, which have been taught in early years by the help of rhyme, and have been 
like nails faſtened in a ſure place and rivetted by daily uſe; 

So the number of the days of each month are engraved on the memory of thou- 
ſands by theſe four lines. h | 


Thirty days have September, 
June and April and November: 


February twenty-eight alone, 
All the reſt have thirty- one. 


So lads have been taught frugality by ſurveying and judging of their own ex- 
pences by theſe three lines: | 


Compute the pence but of one day's expence, | 
So many pounds and angels, groats and pence 
Are ſpent in one whole year's circumference. 


For the number of days in a year is three hundred ſixty-five, which number of 


pence make one pound, one angel, one groat, and one penn). ; 
So have rules of health been preſcribed in the book Schola Salernitana, and 


many a perſon has preſerved himſelf doubtleſs from evening gluttony, and the pains 
and diſeaſes conſequent upon it, by theſe two lines: | F 


Ex magna coena Romacho Gt maxima pon: 
Ut fis note levis, fit tibi cœna brevis. 


Englithed, 


To be eaſy all night 
Let your ſupper be light: 
Or elſe you'll complain 

: Of a ſtomach in pain. 


And a hundred proverbial ſentences in various languages are formed into rhyme 
ora verſe, whereby they are made to ſtick upon the memory of old and young. 

It is from this principle that moral rules have been caft into a poetic mould from 
all antiquity. So the golden verſes of the Pytbagoreans in Greek; Cato's diſtichs De 
moribus in Latin ; Lilh's pts to ſcholars called Qui mihi, with many others 
and this has been done with very good ſucceſs. A line or two of this kind recur- 
ring on the memory have often guarded youth from a temptation to vice and folly, 
a well as put them in mind of their preſent duet. 

It is for this reaſon alſo that the genders, declenſions, and variations of nouns 
and verbs have been taught in verſe, by thoſe who have complied with the preju- 
dice of long cuſtom, to teach engliſh children the latin tongue by rules written in 
latin: And truly thoſe rude heaps of words and terminations of an unknown 
tongue would have never been fo happily learnt by heart by a hundred thouſand boys 
vithout this ſmoothing artifice; nor indeed do I know any thing elſe can be faid 


with good reaſon to excuſe or relieve the obvious abſurdities of this practice. 
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When you would remember new things or words, endeavour to aſſociate and 
connect them with ſome words or things which you have well known before, and 
which are fixed and eſtabliſned in your memory. This aſſociation of ideas is of 
great importance and force, and may be of excellent uſe in many inſtances of hy. 
man life. One idea which is familiar to the mind connected with others which. are 
new and ſtrange, will bring thoſe new ideas into eaſy remembrance. Maronites 
had got the firſt hundred lines of Virgil's Eneis printed upon his memory fo per. 
fectly, that he knew not only the order and number of every verſe from one to an 
hundred in perfection, but the order and number of every word in each verſe alſo, 
and by this means he would undertake to remember two or three hundred names 
of perſons or things by ſome rational or fantaſtic connexion between ſome word 
in the verſe, and ſome letter, ſyllable, property, or accident of the name or thing 
to be remembered, even though they had been repeated but once or twice at moſt 
in his hearing. Aximanto practiſed much the ſame art of memory by getting the 
latin names of twenty-two animals into his head according to the alphabet, name. 
ly, Aſinus, Baſiliſcus, Canis, Draco, Elephas, Felis, Gryfus, Hircus, Juvencus, 
Leo, Mulus, Noctua, Ovis, Panthera, Quadru Rhinoceros, Simia, Taurus, 
Urſus, Xiphias, Hyæna or Yena, Zibetta. Moſt of theſe he divided allo into 
four parts, namely, head and body, feet, fins or wings and tail, and by ſome 
arbitrary or chimerical attachment of each of theſe to a word or thing which he 
deſired to remember, he committed them to the care of his memory, and that with 
good ſucceſs, En | 

It is alſo by this aſſociation of ideas that we may better imprint any new idea 
vpon the memory by joining with it ſome circumſtance of the time, place, com- 
pany, Sc. wherein we firſt obſerved, heard or learnt it. If we would recover an 
abſent idea, it is uſeful to recolle& thoſe circumſtances of time, place, c. The 
ſubſtance will many times be recovered and brought to the thought by recollecting 
the ſhadow: A man recurs to our fancy by remembring his garment, his ſize, or 
ſtature, his office, or employment, &c. A beaſt, bird or fiſn by its colour, figure 
or motion, by the eage or court-yard: or ciſtern wherein it was kept, &c. 

To this head alſo we may refer that remembrance of names and things which 
may be derived from our recollection of their. likeneſs to other things which we 
know; either their reſemblance in name, character, form, accident, or any thing 
that belongs to them. An idea or word which has been loſt or forgotten has been 
often recovered by hitting upon ſome other kindred word or idea, which has the 
neareſt reſemblanee to it, and that in the letters, ſyllables or ſound of the name, as 
well as properties of the thing. E ö | 

If we would remember Hippocrates or Galen or Paraceſſus, think of a phyſician's 

name, beginning with H, G, or P. If we will remember Ovidius Naſo, we may 
repreſent a man with a great noſe; if Plato, we may think upon a perſon with 
large weg > if Criſpus, we ſhall fancy another with curled: hair 3. and fo of 
other. thing. „ 33; 0086-15-80} 
And — a new or ſtrange idea may be fixed in the memory by conſider- 
ing its contrary or oppoſite. So if we cannot hit on the word Goliab, the remem- 
brance of David may recover it: Or the name of a Trojan may be recovered by 
thinking of a Greek, &c. MP 1 

8. In ſuch caſes wherein it may be done, ſeek after a local memory, or a remem- 

brance of what you have read by the fide or page where it is written or printed; 


whether the right or the left, whether at the top, the middle, or the 5 
Pe 8 * 
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hether at the beginning of a chapter or a paragraph, or the end of it. It has 
2 ſome advantage for this —— to accuſtom = ſelf to books of the ſame 
edition: And it has been of conſtant and ſpecial uſe to divines and private chriſtians 
to be furniſhed with ſeveral bibles of the ſame edition, that whe er they are, 
whether in their chamber, parlour or ſtudy, in the younger or elder years of life, 
they may find the chapters and verſes ſtanding in the ſame parts of the page. | 

This is alſo a great conveniency to be obſerved by 1 in the new editions 
of grammars, pſalms, teſtaments, Sc. to print every , or verſe 
in the ſame part of the page as the former, that ſo it may yield an happy aſſiſt 
ance to thoſe young learners who find, and even feel the advantage of a local 
memory. | 

9. Let every thing we deſire to remember be fairly and diſtinctly written and 
divided into periods, with large characters in the beginning z for by this means we 
ſhall the more readily imprint the matter and words on our minds, and recollect 
them with a glance, the more remarkable the writing appears to the cye. This ſenſe 
conveys the ideas to the fancy better than any other z and what we have ſeen is not 
ſo ſoon forgotten as what we have only heard, What Horace affirms of the mind or 
paſſions may be ſaid allo of the memory: | | 


Segnids irritant; animos demiſſa-per aurem, 
Qa quæ ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus, & qua 
c ſibi tradit ſpectator. | 


Applied thus in Engliſh: = „ 


Sounds which addreſs the ear are loſt and die 
In one ſhort hour; but that which ſtrikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind; the faithful ſight N 

Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. 


For the aſſiſtance of weak memories, the firſt! letters or words of every period, 
in every page, may be written in diſtinct colours; yellow, green, red, black, Ga 
and if you obſerve the ſame order of colours in the following ſentences, it may 
be ſtill the better, This will make a greater impreſſion, and may much aid the 
memory. . ' 

Under this head we may take notice of the advantage which the memory gains 
by having the ſeveral objects of our learning drawn out into ſchemes and tables, 
Matters of mathematical ſcience and natural philoſophy are not only let into the 
underſtanding, but preſerved in the memory by figures and diagrams. The ſitua 
tion of the ſeveral parts of the earth are better learnt. by one day's converſing with 
a map or ſea-chart than by mere reading the deſcription of their ſituation a hun- 
ered times over in books of geography. So the conſtellations in aſtronomy and 
their poſition in the heavens are more eaſily remembered by hemiſpheres of the ſtars 
well drawn, Tt is by having ſuch ſort of memorials, figures and tables hung round 
our ſtudies or places of reſidence or reſort, that our memory of theſe things will be 
greatly aſſiſted and improved, as J have ſhewn at large in the twentieth chapter, of 
the uſe of the ſciences, | 
1 might agd here alſo, that once writing over what we deſign to remember, and 
diving due attention to what we write, will fix it more in the mind than — it 

Ve 
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five times, Ancb in the fame manner if we had a plan of the naked lines of longi. 
rude and latitude, projected on the meridian," printed for this uſe, à learner-might 
much more fpeediſy advance himſelf in the knowledge of geography by his own 
drawing the figures of all the parts of the world upon it by imitation, than by many 
days ſurvey of -a map of the world ſo printed. ſame alſo may be ſaid concer. 
ning thy conſtellations of heaven drawn by the learner on a naked prejection of the 
circles of the ſphere upon the plan of the equatoerr 

ro. It has ſonetimès been the practice dlmen 60 in int names or ſentences on 
chelr metory by 'tking the firſt letters of every word of that ſentence, or of thoſe 
names, and making a new word out of them. So the name of the Maccabees is 
borrowed from the firſt letters of the Hebrew words which make that ſentence Mi 
camoka baclim> Jehovah?” \thar is, Who is like thee among the gods?” which was 
written on tho banners. Jen Chris our Saviour! hath been called a fiſh, in 


Greek Ix E, by the fathers, beeauſe theſe/are the firſt letters of thoſe Greek words, 


Jo Chriſt, "God's Son, the Saviour. 80 the word Vibgyor teathes' us to remem. 
ber the order of the ſeven original colours as they appear by the ſun- beams caſt 


' through a priſm on a White paper, or formed by the ſun in a rainbow, according to 
the different refrangibility of the rays, namely, violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 


orange and red. 1 f 2 ; 
In this manner the Hebrew grammarians teach their ſtudents to remember the 


letters which change their natural pronunciation by the inſcription of a dageſh, by 


gathering theſe ſix letters, beth, gimel, daleth, caph, pe and thau into the word 


begadchephat; and that they might not forget the letters named quieſcent, name- 


ly, a, h, v and 1, they are joined in the'word ahevi. So the univerſal and particu- 


lar propoſitions in logic are remembered by the words barbara, celarent, dari, &c, 


. 
o 


her artificial helps to memory may be juſt mentioned here.” 
Dr. Grey in h's book called Memoria technica has exchanged the figures 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5» 6, 7, 8, 9, for ſome conſonants, b, d, t, f, l, y, p, k, n, and fome vowels, 
a, e, i, o, u, and ſeveral diptbongs, and thereby formed words which denote num- 
bers, which may be more eaſily remembered: And Mr. Lowe has improved his 
ſcheme in a ſmall pamphlet called Mnemonies deſineated, whereby in feven leaves 
he has compriſed almoſt an infivity of things in ſcience and in common life, and 
reduced them to a fort of meaſure like latin verſe ; though the words may be ſup- 
poſed to be very barbarous, being ſuch a mixture of vowels and conſonants as are 
very unfit for harmony. 1 n n 
Bat after all, the very writers on this fubjec̃t have cobfeſſed that ſeveral of theſe 
artificial helps of memory are ſo cumberſom as not to be ſuitable to every temper 
or perſon ; nor are they of any uſe for the delivery of a diſcourſe by memory, nor 
of much ſervice in learning the ſciences : But they may be ſometimes practiſed for 
the aſſiſting our remembraiice of certain ſentences, numbers or names 
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L177 HEN a ſuobject is propoſed to your thoughts, conſider whether it be 

knowable at all, or no; and then whether it be not above the reach of 
your enquiry. and knowledge in the preſent ſtate ; and remember that it is à great 
waſte of time, to buſy yourſelves too. much amongſt unſearchables : The chief uſe 
of theſe ſtudies is to keep the mind humble, by finding its own ignorance and 
weakneſs, I Wis | My: | i; 

II. Conſider again whether the matter be worthy of your enquiry at all; and 
then, how far it may be worthy of your prefent ſearch and labour, according to 
your age, your time of life, your ſtation in the world, your capacity, your pro- 
ſeſſion, your chief deſign and end. There are many things worth enquiry to one 
man, which are not ſo to another; and there are things that may deſerve the ſtudy 
of the ſame perſon in one part of life, which would be improper or impertinent at 
another. To read books of the art of preaching, or diſputes about church diſcipline, 
are proper for a theological ſtudent in the end of his academical ſtudies, but not at 
tne beginning of them. To purfue mathematical ſtudies very largely may be uſe- 
ful for a profeſſor of philoſophy, but not for a divine. +93 | 

III. Conſider whether the ſubject of your enquiry be eaſy or difficult ; whether 
you have ſufficient foundation or ſkill, furniture and advantages for the purſuit of 
it, It would be madneſs for a young ftatuary to attempt at firſt to carve a Venus 
or a Mercum, and eſpecially without proper tools. And it is equal folly for a man 
to pretend to make great improvements in natural philoſophy without due ex- 
periments, oy | 18 

IV. Conſider whether the ſubject be any ways uſeful or no, before you engage 
in the ſtudy of it: Often put this queſtion to yourſelves, Cui bono? to what pur- 
pole? What end will it attain? Is it for the glory of God, for the good of men, 
for your own: advantage, for the removal of any natural or moral evil, for the at- 
tainment of any natural or moral good? Will the profit be equal to the labour? 
There are many ſubtle impertinences learnt in the ſchools, many painful trifles even 
among the mathematical theorems and problems, many difficiles nugæ, or laborious 
follies of various kinds, which ſome ingenious men have been engaged in. A due 
* upon theſe things will call the mind away from vain amuſements, and ſave 
much time. | WS +. 

V. Confider what tendency it has to make you wiſer and better, as well as to- 
make you more learned; and thoſe queſtions which tend to wiſdom and prudence 
in our conduct among men, as well as piety toward God, are doubtleſs more im- 
portant, and preferable beyond all thoſe enquiries which only improve our knowledge 
1 mere ſpeculations. 2723 ii dien II bib 14742 i cer msd mim 

VI. If the queſtion; appear to be well vorth your diligent application, and you 
are furniſhed with the. neceſſary requiſites o purſue t, then conſider whether it be 
ureſt up and intangled in more words than is needful, or contain and /include; 
more complicated ideas than is neceſſary; and if ſo, endeavour to reduce it to a 
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greater ſimplicity and plainnefs, which will make the enquiry and argument eaſier 
and e all the way. 

VII. If it be ſtated. in an improper, obſcure, or irregular form, it may be me. 
liorated by changing the phraſe, or tranſpoſing the parts of it; but be careful al. 
ways to keep the grand and important point of enquiry the ſame in your new ſtating 
the queſtion. Little tricks and deceits of ſophiſtry, by) fliding in, or leaving out 
ſuch words as entirely change the queſtion, ſhould be abandoned and renounced by 
all fair diſputants, and honeſt ſearchers after truth. | | 

The ſtating a queſtion with clearneſs and juſtice goes a great way many times 
toward the anſwering it. The greateſt [nah of true knowledge lies in a diſtinct 
3 of things which are in themſelves diſtinct; and ſome men give more 
ight and knowledge by the bare ſlating of the queſtion with perſpicuity and juſtneſ 
than others by talking of it in groſs confuſion for whole hours together. To ſtate 
a — is but to ſeparate and diſintangle the parts of it from one another, as 
well as from every thing which doth not concern the queſtion, and then to lay the 
difintangled parts of the queſtion in due order and method: Oftentimes without 
more ago' this fully reſolves the doubt, and ſhews the mind where the truth lies, 
without argument or diſpute, | ns A 

VIII. If the queſtion relate to an axiom or firſt principle of truth, remember that 
a long train of conſequences may depend upon it, therefore it ſhould not be ſud- 
denly admitted or received. 

It is not enough to determine the truth of any propoſition, much leſs to raiſe it 
to the honour of an axiom or firſt principle, to ſay, That it has been believed through 
many ages, that it has been received by many nations, that it is almoſt univerſally 
acknowledged, or no body denies it, that it is eſtabliſhed by human laws, or that 
temporal penalties or reproaches will attend the diſbelief of it. 

IX. Nor is it enough to forbid any propoſition the title of an axiom becauſe it 
has been devied by ſome perſons, and doubted of by others; for ſome perſons have 
been unreaſonably credulous, and others have been as unreaſonably ſceptical, Then 
only ſhould a propoſition be called an axiom or a ſelf-evident truth, when by a mo- 
derate attention-to-the-ſubjeft and predicate their connexion appears in ſo plain a 
light and fo clear an evidence, as needs no third idea or middle term to prove them 
to be connected. 

X. While you are in ſearch after truth in queſtions of a doubtful nature, or ſuch 
as you have not yet thoroughly examined, keep up a juſt indifference to either ſide 
of the queſtion, if you would be led honeſtly into the truth: For a deſire or incli- 
nation leaning to either fide, biaſes the judgment ſtrangely; whereas by this in- 
difference for every thing but truth, you will be excited to examine fairly inſtead of 
preſuming, and your aſſent will be ſecured from going beyond your evidence. 
NT. For the moſt part people are born to their opinions, and never queſtion the 
truth of what their family or their country or their party profeſs. They clothe their 
minds as they do their bodies after the faſhion in vogue, nor one of a hundred ever 
examines their principles, It is ſuſpected of lukewarmneſs to ſuppoſe examination 
neceſſary, and it will be charged as a tendency to apoſtaſy if we go about to ex- 
mine them. Perſons are applauded for preſuming they are in the right, and, 35 

Mr. Locke-faith, he that conſiders and enquires into the reaſon of things is counted 
a-foe to orthodoxy, becauſe poſſibly he may deviate from ſome of the received doc- 
Arines. And thus men without any induſtry or acquiſition of their own, lazy and gout 
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as they are, inherit local truths, that is, the truths of that place where they live, 
and are inured to aſſent without evidence. ' b | 
This hath a long and unhappy influence; for if a man can bring his mind once 
to be poſitive and fierce for propoſitions whoſe evidence he hath never examined, and 
that in matters of the greateſt concernment, he will naturally follow this ſhort and 
eaſy way of judging and believing in caſes of leſs moment, and build all his opinions 
upon inſufficient grounds. | 
X11. In determining a queſtion, eſpecially when it is a matter of difficulty and 
importance, do not take up with partial examination, but turn your thoughts on all 
ſides to gather in all the light you can toward the ſolution of it. Take time, and 
uſe all the helps that are to be attained before you fully determine, except only 
where preſent neceſſity of action calls for ſpeedy determination. 
If you would know what may be called a partial examination, take theſe in- 
luce name,, en 
When you examine an object of ſenſe, or inquire into ſome matter of ſenſation 
at too great a diſtance from the object, or in an inconvenient fituation of it, or un- 
der any indiſpoſition of the organs, or any diſguiſe whatſoever relating to the me- 
dium or the organ or the object itſelf; or when you examine it by the ſenſe only, 
where others might be employed ; or when you enquire into it by ſenſe only, with- 
out the uſe of the underſtanding and judgment and reaſon. 1208" 
If it be a queſtion which is to be determined by reaſon and argument, then your 
examination is partial, when you turn the queſtion only in one light and do not turn 
it on all ſidesz when you look upon it only in its relations and aſpects to one ſort of 
objects and not to another; when you confider only the advantages of it and the rea- 
ſons for it, and neglect to think of the reaſons againſt it, and never ſurvey its incon- 
veniences too; when you determine on a ſudden before you have given yourſelf a 
due time for weighing all circumſtances, Ge. (247224 F521 
Again, If it be a queſtion of fact depending upon the report or teſtimony of 
men, your examination 1s but partial, when you enquire only what one man or a 
few ſay, and avoid the teſtimony of others; when you only aſk what thoſe: re- 
port who were not eye or ear witneſſes, and negle& thoſe who ſaw and heard it; 
when you content yourſelf with mere looſe and general talk about it, and never 
enter into particulars z or when there are many who deny the fact, and y ou never 
concern yourſelf about their reaſons for denying it, but reſolve to believe only thoſe 
who affirm it. | | 
There is yet further a fault in your partial examination of any queſtion, when 
you reſolve to determine it by natural reaſon only, where you might be afliſted by ſu- 
pernatural revelation z or when you decide the point by ſome word or ſentence, or 
by ſome part of revelation, without comparing it with other parts, which might 
give further light and better help to determine the meaning. N 
[tis alſo a culpable partiality if you examine ſome 2 or pretended viſion 
or revelation without the uſe of reaſon; or without the uſe of that revelation which 
5 undoubted and ſufficiently proved to be divine. Theſe are all inſtances of im- 
perfect examination, and we ſhould never determine a queſtion by one or two lights 
where we may have the advantage of three or four. * EVADE 0311, Jt: 5 
XIII. Take heed leſt ſome darling notion, ſome favourite hypotheſis, ſome be- 
loved doctrine, and ſome common but unexamined opinion, be made a teſt of the 
truth or falſhood of all other propoſitions about the — ſubject. Dare not build 
much upon ſuch a notion or doctrine till it be very fully examined, accurately ad- 
Vol. V. | P p juſted, 
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juſted, and ſufficiently confirmed. Some perſons by indulging ſuch a practice have 
been led into long ranks of errors ; they have found themſelves involved in a train 


of miſtakes by raking up ſome pretty hypotheſis or principle either in philoſophy, 


politics, or religion upon flight and inſufficient grounds, and eſtabliſhing that 28 x 
teſt and rule by which to judge of all other things. | 

XIV. For the fame reaſon have a care of ſuddenly determining any one queſtion 
on which the determination of any kindred or parallel caſes will eaſily or natural. 
follow. Take heed of receiving any wrong turn in your early judgment of things; 
be watchful as far as poſſible againſt any falſe bias which may be given to the un. 
derſtanding, eſpecially in younger years. The indulgence of ſome one ſilly op. 
nion, or the giving credit to one fooliſh fable, lays the mind open to be impoſed 
upon by many. The ancient Romans were taught to believe that Romulus and Remy 
the founders of their ſtate and empire were expoſed in the woods, and nurſed by a 
wolf : This ſtory prepared their minds for the reception of any tales of the like na- 
ture relating to other countries. Trogus Pompeius would inforce the belief that one 
of the ancient kings of Spain was alſo nurſed and ſuckled by a bart, from the fable 
of Romulus and Remus. It was by the ſame influence they learned to give up 
their hopes and fears to omens and ſoothſaying, when they were once perſuaded that 
the greatneſs of their empire and the glory of Romulus their founder were predic- 
ted by the happy omen of twelve vultures appearing to him when he ſought where 
to build the city. They readily received all the following legends of prodigies, au- 
— prognoſtics for many ages together, with which Lity has furniſhed his 

uge hiſtory. | 

So the child who is once taught-to believe any one occurrence to be a good or 
evil omen, or any day of the month or week to be Jucky or unlucky, hath a 
wide inroad made upon the ſoundneſs of his underſtanding in the following judg- 
ments of his life; he lies ever open to all the ſilly impreſſions and idle ta les of nurk;, 
and imbibes many a fooliſh ſtory with greedineſs, which he muſt unlearn agait if 
ever he become acquainted with truth and wiſdom. 

XV. Have a care of intereſting your warm and religious zeal in thoſe matters 
which are not ſufficiently evident in themſelves, or which are not fully and thorough- 
ly examined and proved: For this zeal, whether right or wrong, when it is once 
engaged, will have a powerful influence to eſtabliſh your own minds in thoſe doc- 
trines which are really doubtful, and to ſtop up all the avenues of further light. 
This will bring upon the ſoul a ſort of ſacred awe and dread of hereſy ; with a d- 
vine concern to maintain whatever opinion you have eſpouſed as divine, though per- 
haps, you have eſpouſed it without any juſt evidence, and ought to have renounced 
it as falſe and pernicious. 

We ought to. be zealous for the moſt important points of our religion, and to 
contend earneſtly for the faith once delivered to the ſaints ; but we ought not to em. 
ploy this ſacred fervour of ſpirit in the ſervice of any article till we have ſeen it made 
out with plain and ſtrong conviction, that it is a neceſſary or important point of 


faith or practice, and is either an evident dictate of the light of nature, or an aſſu- 


red article of revelation. Zeal muſt not reign over the powers of our underſtanding, 
but obey them: God is the God of light and truth, à God of reaſon and order, 
and he never requires mankind to uſe their natural faculties amifs, for the ſupport 


of his cauſe, Even the moſt myſterious and ſublime doctrines of revelation are not 


to be believed without a juſt reaſon for it; nor ſhould our pious affections be engag- 


ed in the defence of them, till we have plain and convincing proof that — 0 
| et 
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certainly revealed, though perhaps we may never in this world attain to ſuch clear 
and diſtin& ideas of them as we defire. 

XVI. As a warm zeal ought never to be employed in the defence of any re- 
vealed truth, till our reaſon be well convinced of the revelation ; ſo neither ſhould 
wit and banter, jeſt and ridicule ever be indulged to oppoſe and aſſault any doctrines 
of profeſſed revelation, till reaſon has proved they are not really revealed: And even 
then theſe methods ſhould be uſed very ſeldom, and with the utmoſt caution and 
prudence, Rallery and wit were never made to anſwer our enquiries after truth, 
and to determine a queſtion of rational controyerſy; though they may ſometimes 
be ſerviceable to expoſe to contempt thoſe inconſiſtent follies which have been firſt 
abundantly refuted by argument; they ſerve indeed only to cover nonſenſe with 
thame, when reaſon has firſt proved it to be mere nonſenſe. 

It is therefore a ſilly and moſt unreaſonable teſt which ſome of our deiſts have in- 
troduced to judge of divine revelation, namely, to try if it will bear ridicule and 
laughter. They are effectually beaten in all their combats at the weapons of men, 
that is, reaſon and argument; and it would not be unjuſt, though it is a little un- 
courtly, to ſay that they would now attack our religion with the talents of a vile 
animal, that is, grin, and grimace. | | 

[ cannot think that a jeſter or a monkey, a droll or a puppet can be proper jud- 
ges or deciders of controverſy. That which dreſſes up WM things in diffi e is not 
likely to lead us into any juſt ſentiments about them. Plato or Socrates, Ceſar or 
Alexander might have a fool's coat clapt upon any of them, and perhaps in this diſ- 
guiſe neither the wiſdom of the one, nor « majeſty of the other would ſecure them 
from a ſneer; this treatment would never inform us whether they were kings or 
ſlaves, whether they were fools or philoſophers. The ſtrongeſt reaſoning, the beſt 
ſenſe, and the politeſt thoughts, may be fer in a moſt ridiculous light by this grin- 
ning faculty: The moſt obvious axioms of eternal truth may be dreſt in a very fool- 
iſh form, and wrapt up in artful abſurdities by this talent; but they are truth and 
reaſon and good ſenſe ſtill. Euclid with all his demonftrations might be ſo covered 
and overwhelmed with banter, that a beginner in the mathematics might be tempted 
to doubt whether his theorems were true or no, and to imagine they could never 
be uſeful. So weaker minds might be eaſily prejudiced againſt the nobleſt princi- 
ples of truth and goodneſs: And the younger part of mankind might be beat off 
from the belief of the moſt ſerious, the moſt rational and important points even of 
natural religion by the impudent jeſts of a profane wit. The moral duties of the 
civil life, as well as the articles of chriſtianity, may be painted over with the co- 
lours of folly, and expoſed upon a ſtage, fo as to ruin all ſocial and perſonal virtue 
among the gay and thoughtleſs part of the world. 

XVII. It ſhould be obſerved alfo, that theſe very men cry out loudly againſt the 
uſe of all ſevere railing and reproach in debates, all penalties and perſecutions of 
th? ſtate, in order to convince the minds and conſciences of men, and determine 
points of truth and error. Now I renounce theſe penal and ſmarting methods of 
conviction as much as they do, and yet I think till thefe are every whit as wiſe, as 
Juſt, and as good for this purpoſe, as banter and ridicule. Why ſhould public 
mockery in print, or a merry joke upon a ſtage, be a better teſt of truth than ſe- 
vere railing farcaſms and public perſecutions and penalties? Why ſhould more light 
be derived to the underſtanding by a ſong of ſcurrilous mirth, or a witty ballad, 
than there is by a rude cudgel ? When a profeſſor of any religion is ſer up to be 
laughed at, I cannot ſee how this ſhould help us to judge of the truth of his faith 
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any better than if he were ſcourged. The jeers of a theatre, the pillory and the 
whipping-poſt are very near akin, When the perſon or his opinion is made the jeſt 
of the mob, or his back the ſhambles of the executioner, I think there is no more 
conviction in the one than in the other. | 
XVIII. Beſides, ſuppoſing it is but barely poſſible that the great God ſhould re. 
veal his mind and will to men by miracle, viſion or inſpiration, it is a piece of con- 
tempt and profane inſolence to treat any tolerable or rational appearance or revel;. 
tion with jeſt and laughter, in order to find whether it be divine or no. And yet 
if this be a proper teſt of revelation, it may be properly applied to the true as well 
as the falſe, in order to diſtinguiſh it. Suppoſe a royal proclamation were ſent to a 
diſtant part of the kingdom, and ſome of the ſubjects ſhould doubt whether it came 
from the king or no; is it poſſible that wit and ridicule ſhould ever decide the 
point ? Or would the 1 ever think himſelf treated with juſt honour to have his 
roclamation canvaſſed in this manner upon a public ſtage, and become the ſport of 
uffoons in order to determine the queſtion, Whether it is the word of a king 
or no? | : | 
Let ſuch ſort of writers go on at their deareſt peril, and ſport themſelves in their 
own deceivings z let them at their peril make a jeſt at the bible, and treat the {a 
cred articles of chriſtianity with ſcoff and merriment : But then let them lay aſide 
all their pretences to reaſon as well as religion z and as they expoſe themſelves by 
ſuch writings to the neglect and contempt of men, ſo let them prepare to meet the 
majeſty and indignation of God without timely repentance. 

XIX. In n moral or religious controverſies, never raiſe your 
eſteem of any opinion by the aſſurance and zeal wherewith the author afferts it, nor 
by the higheſt praiſes he beſtows upon it: Nor on the other hand, let your eſteem 
of an opinion be abated, nor your averſion to it raiſed by the ſupercilious contempt 
caſt upon it by a warm writer, nor by the ſovereign airs with which he condemns 
it. Let the force of argument alone influence your aſſent or diſſent, Take care 
that your ſoul be not warped or biaſed on one fide or the other by any ſtrains of 
flattering or abuſive language; for there is no queſtion whatſoever but hath ſome 
ſuch ſort of defenders and oppoſers. Leave thoſe writers to their own follies who 
practiſe thus upon the weakneſs of their readers without argument; leave them to 
triumph in their own fancied poſſeſſions and victories: It is oftentimes found that 
their poſſeſſions are but a heap of errors, and their boaſted victories are but over- 
bearing noiſe and clamour to ſilence the voice of truth. 

In philoſophy and religion the bigots of all parties are generally the moſt poſ- 
tive, and deal much in this ſort of arguments. Sometimes theſe are the weapons 
of pride, for a haughty man ſuppoſes all his opinions to'be infallible, and imagines 
the contrary ſentiments are ever ridiculous and not worthy of notice, Sometimes 
theſe ways of talking are the mere arms of ignorance: The men who uſe them, 
know little of the oppoſite ſide of the queſtion, and therefore they exult in their 
own vain pretences to knowledge, as though no man of ſenſe could oppoſe their 
opinion. They rail at an objection againſt their own ſentiments, becauſe they can 
find no other anſwer to it but railing. And men of learning by their exceſſive 
vanity have been ſometimes tempted into the ſame inſolent practice as well as the 
ignorant. 

Yer let it be remembred too, that there are ſome truths ſo plain and evident, that 
the oppoſition to them is ſtrange, unaccountable, and almoſt monſtrous: And in 


vindication of ſuch truths a writer of good ſenſe may ſometimes be allowed 7 
eg 
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degree of aſſurance, and pronounce them ſtrongly with an air of confidence, while 
he defends them with reaſons of convincing force. C31 
XX. Sometimes a queſtion may be propoſed which is of ſo large and extenſive a 
nature, and refers to ſuch a multitude of ſubjects, as ought not in juſtice to be de- 
termined at once by a ſingle argument or anſwer : As if one ſhould aſk me, Are you 
a profeſſed diſciple of the Stoics or the Platoniſts? Do you receive and aſſent to the 
principles of Gaſſendus, Deſcartes, or Sir Iſaac Newton? Have you choſen the hypo- 
theſis of Tycbo or Copernicus? Have you devoted yourſelf to the ſentiments of A. 
ninius or Calvin? Are your notions epiſcopal, preſbyterian or independent? Sc. I 
think it may be very roger in ſuch caſes not to give an anſwer in the groſs, but 
rather to enter into a detail of particulars, and explain one's own ſentiments. 
Perhaps there is no man nor ſet of men upon earth whoſe ſentiments I entirely fol- 
low. God has given me reaſon to judge for myſelf, and though I may fee. ſuffi- 
cient ground to agree to the greateſt part of the opinions of one perſon or party, 
yet it does by no means follow that I ſhould receive them all. Truth does not always 
go by the lump, nor does error tincture and ſpoil all the articles of belief that ſome. 
one party profeſſes. 

Since there are difficulties attend every ſcheme of human knowledge, it is enough 
ſor me in the main to incline to that fide which has the feweſt difficulties ? and I 
would endeavour as far as poſſible to correct the miſtakes or the harſh expreſſions 
of one party, by ſoftening and reconciling methods, by reducing the extremes, 
and by borrowing ſome of the beſt principles or phraſes from another. Cicero 
was one of the greateſt men of antiquity, and gives us an account of the various 
opinions of philoſophers in his age; but he himſelf was of the eclectic ſet, and choſe 
out 4 each of them ſuch poſitions as in his wiſeſt judgment came neareſt to the 
truth, 

XXI. When you are called in the courſe of life or religion to judge and deter- 
mine concerning any queſtion, and to affirm or deny it, Take a fall ſurvey of the 
objections againſt it as well as of the arguments for it, as far as your time and cir- 
cumſtances admit, and ſee on which ſide the preponderation falls. If either the ob- 
jections againſt any propoſition, or the arguments for the defence of it, carry in 
them moſt undoubted evidence, and are plainly unanſwerable, they will and ought 
to conſtrain the afſent, though there may be many ſeeming probabilities on the 
other ſide, which at firſt fight would flatter the judgment to favour it. But where 
the reaſons on both ſides are very near of equal weight, there ſuſpenſion or 
doubt is our duty, unleſs in caſes wherein preſeht determination or practice is 
__—_ and there we muſt act according to the preſent appearing preponderation 
OI reaions, 

XXII. In matters of moment and imporrance, it is our duty indeed to ſeek after 
certain and concluſive arguments, if they can be found, in order to determine a 
queſtion : But where the matter is of little conſequence, it is not worth our labour 
to ſpend much time in ſecking after certainties z it is ſufficient here, if probable rea- 
ons offer themſelves. And even in matters of greater importance, eſpecially where 
daily practice is neceſſary, and where we cannot attain any ſufficient or certain grounds 
to determine a queſtion on either fide, we muſt then take up with ſuch probable ar- 
Suments as we can arrive at. But this general rule ſhould be obſerved, namely, to 
take heed that our aſſent be no ſtronger, or riſe no higher in the degree of it than 
the probable argument will well ſupport, 


XXIII. There 
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XXIII. There are many things even in religion, as well as in philoſophy and the 
civil life, which we N — 8 — aſſent, — this * ſhould 
be always regulated according to the different degrees of evidence which we enjoy: 
And perhaps there are a thouſand gradations in our aſſent to the things we believe, 
becauſe there are thouſands of circumſtances relating to different queſtions, which 
increaſe or diminiſh the evidence we have concerning them, and that in matters both 


of reaſon and revelation, 


| believe there is a God, and that obedience is due to him from every reaſonable 
creature: This I am moſt fully aſſured of, becauſe I have the ſtrongeſt evidence, 
ſince it is the plain diftate both of reaſon and revelation, 

Again, I believe there is a future reſurrection of the dead, becauſe ſcripture tells 


us ſo in the plaineſt terms, though reaſon ſays nothing of it. I believe alſo that the 


lame matter of our bodies which died, in part at leaſt, ſhall ariſe z but I am not 
ſo fully aſſured of this circumſtance, becauſe the revelation of it is not quite ſo clear 
and expreſs. Yet further, I believe that the good men who were acquainted here 


on earth ſhall know each other in heaven; but my perſuaſion of it is not abſolutely 


certain, becauſe my aſſent to it ariſes only from circumſtantial reaſonings of men 
upon what God has told us, and therefore my evidences are not ſtrong beyond a 


, poſſibility of miſtake. This direction cannot be too often repeated, that our aſſent 


ought always to keep pace with our evidence, and our belief of any propoſition 


: ſhould never riſe higher than the proof or evidence we have to ſupport it, nor ſhould 
our faith run faſter than right reaſon can encourage it. 


XXIV. Perhaps it will be objefted here, Why then does our Saviour in the hiſ- 
tories of the goſpel ſo much commend a ſtrong faith, and lay out both his miracu- 
Jous benefits and his praiſes upon ſome of thoſe poor creatures of little reaſoning, 
who profeſt an aſſured belief of his commiſſion and power to heal them? 

I anſwer, the God of nature has given every man his own reaſon to be the judge 
of evidence to himſelf in particular, and to direct his aſſent in all things about 
which he is called to judge; and even the matters of revelation are to be believed 
by us, becauſe our reaſon pronounces the revelation to be true. Therefore che great 
God will not, or cannot in any inſtances require us to aſſent to any thing without 
reaſonable or ſufficient evidence, nor to believe any propoſition more ſtrongly than 
what our evidence for it will ſupport. We have therefore abundant ground to be- 
lieve that thoſe perſons of whom our Saviour requires ſuch a ſtrong faith, or whom 


he commends for their ſtrong faith, had as ſtrong and certain evidence of his power 


and commiſſion from the credible and inconteftable reports they had heard of his 
miracles, which were wrought on purpoſe to give evidence to his commiſſion *. 
Now in ſuch a caſe both this ſtrong faith and the open profeſſion of it were 
very worthy of public encouragement and praiſe from our Saviour, becauſe ot 
the great and public oppolition which the magiſtrates and the prieſts and the doc- 
tors of the age made againſt Jeſus the man of Nazareth, when he appeared as the 
Meſſiah. | | . 
n 


When our Saviour reproves Themas for his unbelief, Jabs xx. 29. he does it in theſe words, 
"44 ;Becauſe thou haſt rally {1am thou haſt believed: Bleſſed are they who have not ſeen, and yet 


r ſenſes as thou haſt been, yet have been convinced by the reaſonable and ſufficient moral evidence 0 


the well grounded report of others, and have believed in me upon that evidence. Of this moral evidence 


Mr. Ditton writes exceeding well in his book of the reſurrection of Chriſt. 


12055 ved.“ that is, Bleſſed are they who, though they have not been favoured with the evidence of 
ei 
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And beſides all this it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, with regard to fome of thoſe 
ſtrong exerciſes of faith which are required and commended, that theſe believers had 
ſome further hints of inward evidence and immediate revelation from God himſelf ; 
as when St. Peter confeſſes Chris to be the Son of God, Math. xvi. 16, 17. our 
dleſſed Saviour commends him, ſaying, © Bleſſed art thou, Simon Bar. jona; but 
he adds, © Fleſh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is 
in heaven,” | 

And the ſame may be faid concerning the faith of miracles, the exerciſe whereof 
was ſometimes required of the diſciples and others, that is, when by inward and di- 
vine influences God aſſured them ſuch miracles ſhould be wrought, their obedience 
to and compliance with theſe divine iſluminations was expected, and commended. 
Now this ſupernaturzl inſpiration carried ſufficient evidence with it to them as well 
as to the — prophets, though we who never felt it are not ſo capable to judge 
and diſtinguiſh it. 

XXV. What is ſaid before concerning truth or doctrines may be alſo affirmed 
concerning duties; the reaſon of both is the ſame; as the one are truths for our 
ſpeculation, the other are truths for our practice. Duties which are expreſly re- 
quired in the plain language of ſcripture, or diftated by the moſt evident reaſon- 
ing upon firſt principles, ought to bind our confciences more than thoſe which are 
but dubiouſly inferred, and that only from occaſional occurrences, incidents and cir- 
cumſtances : As for inſtance, I am certain that I ought to pray to God ; my con- 
ſcience is bound to this, becauſe there are moſt evident commands for it to be found 
in ſcripture, as well as to be derived from reaſon. I believe alſo that I may pray 
to God either by a written form or without one, becauſe neither reaſon nor revela- 
tion expreſly require either of theſe modes of prayer at all times, or forbids the 
other, I cannot therefore bind my conſcience to practiſe the one ſo as utterly to 
renounce the other; but I would practiſe either of them as my reaſon and other cir- 
cumftances direct me. | 

Again, I believe that chriſtians ought to remember the death of Chrif by the 
ſymbols of bread and wine; and I believe there ought to be paſtors in a chriſtian 
church ſome way ordained or ſet apart to lead the worſhip and to bleſs and diſtribute 
theſe elements; but the laſt of theſe practices is not fo expreſly directed, preſcribed 
and required in ſcripture as the former; and therefore I feel my conſcience evident- 
ly bound to remember the death of Cbriſ with ſome fociety of chriſtians or other, 
ſince it is a moſt plain command, though their methods of ordaining a paſtor be 
very different from other men, or from my own opinion; or whether the perſon 
who diſtributes theſe elements be only an occaſional or a ſettled adminiſtrator 
ſince none of theſe things are plainly determined in ſcripture. I muſt not omit or 
neglect an expreſs command becauſe ſome unneceſſary circumſtances are dubious. 
And I truſt I ſhall receive approbation from the God of nature and from Jeſus my 
Judge at the laſt day, if I have endeavoured in this manner fo believe and practiſe 
every thing in proportion to the degree of evidence which God has given me about 
it, or which he has put me into a capacity to ſeek and obtain in the age and nation 
wherein I live. 

Query, Whether the obſtinate deiſts and the fataliſts of Great Britain will find 
— apology from this principle? But J leave them to venture the awful ex- 

riment, -- 

XXVI. We may obſerve theſe three rules in judging of probabilities which are to 
be determined by reaſon, relating either to things paſt or things to come. 


1. That 


- 


* 
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1. That which agrees moſt with the conſtitution of nature carries the greateſt 

bability in it, where no other circumſtance, appears to counterpoiſe it: As, if Per 
looſe a grayhound within ſight of a hare upon a large plain, there is great probabi. 
lity the grayhound will ſeize her;; that a thouſand ſparrows will fly away at the fight 


of a hawk among them. wh 
2. That which is moſt conformable to the conſtant obſervations of men, or to 


experiments frequently repeated, is moſt likely to be true : As, That a winter will 


not paſs away in England without ſome froſt and ſnow 3 That if you deal out great 
quantities of ſtrong liquor to the mob, there will be many drunk; That a large af. 
ſembly of men will be of different opinions in any doubtful point; That a thief will 


make his eſcape out of priſon if the doors gf it are unguarded at midnight. 


. In matters of fact which are paſt or preſent, where neither nature, nor obſcr- 
vation, nor cuſtom gives us any; ſufficient information on either ſide of the queſtion, 
there we may derive a probability from the atteſtation of wiſe and honeſt men by 
word or writing, or the concurring witneſs of multitudes who have ſeen and known 
what they relate, Sc. This teſtimony in many caſes will arrive to the degree of 
moral certainty. So we believe that the plant tea grows in China; and that the 
emperor of the Turks lives at Conſtantinople ; that Julius Ceſar conquered France ; and 
that Jeſus our Saviour lived and died in Judea; that thouſands were converted to the 
chriſtian faith in a century after the death of Cbriſt; and that the books which con- 
tain. the chriſtian religion are certain hiſtories and epiſtles which were written above 
a thouſand years ago. There is an infinite variety of ſuch propoſitions which can 
admit of no reaſonable doubt, though they are not matters which are directly evi- 
dent to our own ſenſes or our mere reaſoning powers, 

XXVII. When a point hath been well examined, and our own judgment ſet- 
tled upon juſt arguments in our manly age, and after a large ſurvey of the merits 


af the cauſe, it would be a weakneſs for us always to continue fluttering in ſuſpence. 


We ought therefore to ſtand firm in ſuch well-eſtabliſhed principles, and not be 
tempted to change and alter for the ſake of every difficulty, or every occaſional ob- 
jection, We are © not to be carried about with every flying doctrine, like children, 
toſſed to and fro, and wavering with the wind,” It is a good thing to have the 
heart eſtabliſhed with grace, not with meats ;*” that is, in the great doctrines of the 
goſpel of grace, and in © Feſus Chriſt who is the ſame yeſterday, to day and for 
ever;z* but it is not ſo neceſſary in the more minute matters of religion, ſuch as 
meats and drinks, forms and ceremonies, which are of leſs importance, and for 
which ſcripture has not given ſuch expreſs directions. This is the advice of the great 
apoſtle, Epb. iv. 14. Heb. xiit. 8, 9. og > 

In ſhort, thoſe truths which are the ſprings of daily practice ſhould be ſettled as 
ſoon as we can with the exerciſe of our beſt powers, after the ſtate of, manhood : 
But thoſe things wherein we may poſlibly miſtake, ſhould never be ſo abſolutely and 
Gnally eſtabliſhed and determined as though we were infallible. If the papiſts of 
Great Britain had indulged ſuch a reſolute eſtabliſhment and aſſurance in the days of 
king Henry the VIIIth or queen Elizabeth, there never had been a reformation : Nor 
would any heathen have been converted even under the miniſtry of St. Paul if their 
obſtinate ſettlement in their idolatries had kept their eyes, ſhut againſt all further 
light. Yet this ſhould not hinder us from ſettling our moſt important principles of 
faith and practice, where reaſon ſhines with its cleareſt evidence, and the word of 
God plainly determines truth and duty; _ - win T7 


XXVIII. But 


s VB ; * 
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XXVII. Bat let us remember alſo that though the goſpel be an infallible revela- 

tion, we are but ſallible interpreters, when we determine the ſenſe even of ſome 

important propoſitions written there; and therefore though we ſeem to be eſtabliſh- 

ed in the belief of any particular ſenſe of ſcripture, and though there may be juſt 

calls of providence to — and ſubſcribe. it, yet there is no need that we ſhould 

reſolve or promiſe, ſybicribe or ſwear never to change our mind, ſince it is poſſible 

in the nature and courſe of things we may meet with ſuch a ſolid and ſubſtantial | 
objection, as may give us a quite different view of things from what we once ima- 

gined, and may lay before us ſufficient evidence of the contrary. We may hap- 
pen to find @ fairer light caſt over the fame ſcri and ſee reaſon to alter our 

ſentiments even in ſome points of moment, Sic ſentio, ſic ſentiam, that is, ſo I be- 

leve, and ſo I will believe, is the priſon of the ſoul for life-time, and a bar againſt 

all the improvements of the mind. To impoſe ſuch a profeſſion on other men in 

matters not abſolutely neceſſary and not abſolutely certain, is a criminal uſurpation 

and tyranny over faith and conſcience, and none has power to require it but an 

infallible dictator. 
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Sunne XIX. 
Of enquiring into cauſes and effects. 1 


OM E effects are found out by their cauſes, and ſome cauſes by their effects. 
Let us conſider both theſe. 

I. When we are enquiring into the cauſes of any particular effect or appearance, 
either in the world of nature or in the civil or moral concerns of men, we may 
follow this method. 

1. Conſider what effects or appearances you have known of a kindred nature, 
and what have been the certain and real cauſes of them; for like effects have gene- 
rally like cauſes, eſpecially when they are found in the ſame fort of ſubjects. : 

2, Conſider what are the ſeveral poſſible cauſes which may produce ſuch an ef- 
teft: And find out by ſome circumſtances how many of thoſe poſſible cauſes are ex- 
cluded in this particular caſe : Thence proceed by degrees to the probable cauſes, 
till a more clk attention and inſpection ſhall exclude fome of them alſo, and lead 
jou gradually to the real and certain cauſe. | 8 ä 5 

3. Conſider what things preceeded ſuch an event or appearance, which might 
have any influence upon it; and though we cannot certainly determine the cauſe 
of any thing only from its going before the effect, yet among the many fore- 
— we may probably light upon the true cauſe by farther and more particu- 
Ir enquiry, | 10 Ihnen af 

4. Conſider whether one cauſe be ſufficient to produce the effect, or whether it 
does not require a concurrence of ſeveral cauſes; and then endeavour as far as poſ- 
ible to adjuſt the degrees of influence that eich cauſe might have in producing the 
effect, and the proper agency and influence of each of them therein. 
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So in natural philoſophy, if LNbαlnd find what are the principles or eauſts of that 
ſenſatiom which we call heat when b ſtand near the fire; here T ſhall find it is neceſ. 
 fary that there be an agency of the particles of fire on my fleſp, either mediately 
by themſelves, or at leaſt by the intermediate air; there muſt be a particular ſort 
of motion and vellication impreſt upon my nerves ; there muſt be a derivation of 
that motion to the brain; and there muſt be an attention of my ſoul to this motion : 
If; either of theſe are wanting the ſenſation of heat will not be produced. 
So in the moral world; if Ir enquire into the revolution of alſtate or kingdom, 
perhaps I find ĩt brought about by the tyranny or folly of a prinee, or by the diſaf. 
tection of his own ſubjects ; and this diſaffection and oppoſition may: ariſe either upon 
the account of impoſitions in religion, or injuries relating to their civil rights; or 
the revolution may be effected by the invaſion of à foreign army, or by the oppoſi- 
tion of ſome perſon at home or abroad that lays claim to the government, Sc. or a 
hero who would guard the liberties: of the people ; or by many of theſe concurring 
together then we muſt adjuſt; the mfiuences of each as wiſely as we can and not 


aſcribe the whole event to one of them alone. 


II. When we are enquiring into the effects of any particular cauſe or cauſes, we 
may follow this method. f 

1. Conſider diligently the nature of every cauſe apart, and obſerve what effect 

every part or property of it will tend to produce. | 

2, Conſider the cauſes united together in their ſeveral natures, and ways of ope- 
ration z enquire how far the powers or properties of one will hinder or promote the 
effects of the other, and wiſely balance the proportions of their influence. 

3. Conſider what the ſubject is, in or upon which the cauſe is to operate: For 
the ſame cauſe en different ſubjects will oftentimes: produce different effects, as the 
ſun which ſoftens wax will harden clay. | 

4. Be 3 and diligent in making all proper experiments, in ſetting ſuch 
cauſes at work whoſe effects you deſite to know, and putting together in an or- 
derly manner ſuch things as are moſt likely to produce ſome uſeful effects, ac- 
2 to the beft ſurvey you can take of all the concurring cauſes and circum- 

ances. £5 | W 

5. Obſerve carefully all the events which happen either by an, occaſional concur- 

rence of various cauſes, or by the induſtrious application of knowing men: And 
when you ſee any happy effect certainly produced, and often repeated, treaſure it up 
together with the known cauſes of it amongſt your improvements 

6. Take a juſt ſurvey of all the cireumſtances which attend the operation of any 
cauſe or cauſes, whereby any ſpecial effect is produced; and find out as far as poſſi- 
ble how far any of thoſe circumſtances, had a tendency either to obſtruct or promote 
7 chang thoſe operations, and conſequently. how far the effect might be influenced 

them. 0 ; | LD . 

In this manner phyſicians. practiſe and improve their ſkill. They conſider the va. 
rious known effects of particular herbs or drugs, they: meditate what will be the ef. 
fect of their compoſition, and whether the virtues of the one will exalt or diminiſh 
the force of the other, or correct any of its nocent qualities. Then they obſerve the 
native conſtitution, and the preſent temper or circumſtances of the patient, and 
what is likely to be the effect of ſuch a medicine on ſuch a patient. And in all un- 
common. caſes they make wiſe and cautious experiments, and nicely obſerve the ef 
ſects of particular compound medicines on different conſtitutions, and in different 4 
; 7 ' ca 
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and hy cheſe treaſuries of juſt; obſervations th w up to an.honourable 
2 — in the art of healing. ni 7 23 'P 
So the preacher conſiders the doctrines and reaſons, the precepts, the promiſes, ' 
and threatenings of the word of God, and what are the natural effects of them 
upon the mind; he conſiders what is the natural-tendency of ſuch a virtue, or ſuch 
a vice ; he is well appriſed that the repreſentation of ſome of theſe things may con- 
vioce the underſtanding, ſome may terrify the conſcienee, ſome may allure the 
fothful, and ſome encourage the deſponding mind; he obſerves the temper of his 
hearers, or of any particular n that converſes with him about things ſacred, 
and he judges what will be the effects of each repreſentation on ſuch perſons z he 
reviews and recollects what have been the effects of ſome ſpecial parts and methods 
of his miniſtry 3 and by a careful ſurvey of all theſe he attains greater degrees of 
{kill in his ſacred employment. 168 in zal; au 8 

Note, In all theſe caſes we muſt diſtinguiſh thoſe cauſes and effects which are natu- 
rally and neceſſatily connected with each other from thoſe which have only an acci- 
dental or contingent connexion. Even in thoſe cauſes where the effect is but con- 
tingent, we may ſometimes arrive at a very high degree of probability; yet we can- 
not arrive at ſuch a certainty as where the cauſes operate by an evident and natural 
neceſſity, and the effects neceſſarily follow the operation. 

dee more on this ſubject, Logic, Part IT. Chapter V. Section 7. Of the prin- 
rgb concerning things, paſt preſent and to come, by the mere 
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G HAT TER XX: 
Of the ſciences, and their uſe in particular profeſſions. 


| HE beſt way to learn any ſcience, is to begin with a regular ſyſtem, or 4 

- ſhort and plain ſcheme of that ſcience, well drawn up into a narrow com- 
paſs, omitting the deeper and more abſtruſe parts of it, and that alſo under the 
conduct and inſtruction of ſome ſkilful teacher. Syſtems are neceſſary to give an 


entire and comprehenſive view of the ſeveral parts of any ſcience, which may have 


a mutual influence toward the explication or proof each other: Whereas if 
a man deals always and only in eſſays and diſcourſes on particular parts of a ſcience, 
he will never obtain a diſtinct and juſt idea of the whole, and may perhaps omit ſome 
important part of it after ſeven years reading of ſuch occaſional difcourtes © 
For this reaſon young ſtudents ſhould apply themſelves to their-fyſtems much more 
than pamphlers. That man is never fo fit to judge of particular fubjeRts relating 1o 
any ſcience, who has never taken a ſurvey of the Whale. RS. bt 
It is the temark of an ingenious writer, 'ſhould à barbarous Indian, Who had 
never ſeen a palace or a ſhip, view their ſeparate and disjointed parts, and obſerve 


the pillars, doors, windows, cornices and turrets of the one, or the prow atid ſtern. 


the ribs-and-maſts, the ropes and ſhrowds, the fails and tackle of the other, he ä 
Q 2 | 
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de able io form but a very lame and dark idea of either of thoſe excelletir and uſe. 


ful inventions. In like manner, thoſe who contemplate only the RO or pieces 
dreken off from. any ſcience, diſperſed in ſhort unconnected diſcourſes, and do not 
diſcern their relation to each other, and how they may be adapted, and by their 
union procure the delightful ſymmetry of a regular ſcheme, can never ſurvey an 
entire body of truth, but muſt always view it as deformed and diſmembered ; while 
their ideas, which muſt be ever indiſtinct and often repugnant, will lie in the brain 
unſorted, and thrown: together without order or coherence : Such is the knowledge 
of thoſe men who live upon the ſcraps of -the' ſciences. | 

A youth of genius and lively imagination, of an active and forward ſpirit, may 
form within himſelf. ſome alluring ſcenes and — ſchemes in the beginning of 
a ſcience, which are utterly inconſiſtent with ſome of the neceſſary and ſubſtantia] 
parts of it which appear in the middle or the end. And if he never read and paſ 
through the whole, he takes up and is ſatisfied with his own haſty pleaſing ſchemes, 
and treaſures theſe errors up amongſt his ſolid acquiſitions z whereas his own labour 


and ſtudy farther purſued would have ſhewn him his early miſtakes, and cured him 


of his ſclf-flattering deluſions, 
Hence it comes to paſs that we have ſo many half-fcholars now-a-days, and there 


is ſo much confuſion and inconſiſteney in the notions and opinions of ſome perſons, 


becauſe they devote their hours of ſtudy entirely to fhort eſſays and pamphlets, 
and caſt contempt upon ſyſtems under a pretence of greater politeneſs z whereas the 
_ reaſon of this contempt of ſyſtematical learning is mere lazineſs. and want of 
udgment. 
: It After we are grown well acquainted with a ſhort ſyſtem or compendium of a 
ſcience which is written in the plaineſt and moſt ſimple manner, it is then proper to 
read a larger regular treatiſe on that ſubject, if we deſign a complete = = 
and cultivation of it: And either while we are reading this larger ſyſtem, or after 
we have done it, then occafional diſcourſes and eſſays upon the particular ſubjects 
and parts of that ſcience may be read with the greateſt profit: For in theſe eflays 
we may often find very conſiderable corrections and improvements of what theſe 
— or even the larger ſyſtems may bave taught us, mingled with ſome 
miſtakes, | 

And theſe corrections or improvements ſhould be as remarks adjoined by way of 
note or commentary in their proper places, and ſuperadded to the regular treatiſe we 
have read. Then a ſtudious and judicious review of the whole will give us a tolera- 
ble acquaintance with that ſcience. 

III. It is a great happineſs to have ſuch a tutor, or ſuch friends and-companions 
at hand, who are able to inform us what are the beſt books written on any ſcience, 


or any ſpecial part of it. For want of this advantage many a man has waſted hi 


time in reading over perhaps ſome whole volumes, and learnt little more by it than 
to know that thoſe volumes were not worth. his reading. | 

IV. As for the languages, they are certainly beſt learned in the younger years of 
life. The memory is then moſt empty and unfurniſhed, and ready to receive ne 
ideas continually, We find that children in two years time after they are born, 
learn to ſpeak their native tongue.. | | | 8 

V. The more abſtracted ſciences, which depend more upon the underſtanding 
and judgment, and which deal much in abſtracted ideas, ſhould not be impoſed 
upon children too ſoon; ſuch are logic, metaphyſics, ethics, politics, or the deptis 
aud difficulties of grammar and criticiſm. Yet it muſt be confeſſed. the firk — 
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ments of grammar are neceſſary, or at leaſt very convenient to be knoyn when 2 
outh learns a new language; and ſome general eaſy principles and rules of mora- 
* and divinity are needful in order to teach a child his duty to God and man; 
but to enter far into abſtracted reaſonings on theſe ſubjects is beyond the capacity 
of children, | 

VI. There, are ſeveral of the ſciences, that will more agreeably employ our 
younger years, and the general parts of them may be eaſily taken in by boys. The 
firſt principles and eaſier practices of arithmetic, geometry, plain trigonometry, meaſur- 
ing heights, depths, lengths, diſtances, Sc. the rudiments of geography and aſtro- 
nomy, together with ſomething of mechanics, may be eaſily conveyed into the 
minds of acute young perſons from nine or ten years old and upward, Theſe ſtudies 
may be entertaining and uſeful-to young, ladies as well as to gentlemen, and to all 
thoſe who are bred up to the learned profeſſions. The fair ſex may intermingle 
thoſe with the operations of the needle and the knowledge of domeſtic life. Boys 
may be taught to join them with their rudiments of grammar and their labour in 
the languages. And even thoſe who never learn any language but their mother- 
tongue may be taught theſe ſciences with laſting benefit in early days. 

That this may be done with eaſe and advantage take theſe three reaſons. 

1. Becauſe they depend ſo much upon ſchemes and numbers, images, lines and 
figures, and ſenſible things, that the imagination or fancy will greatly afliſt the un- 
n and render the knowledge of them much more eaſy. 

2, Thele ſtudies are fo pleaſant that they will make the dry labour of _— 
words, ee and languages more tolerable to boys in a latin ſchool by this mol 
agreeable mixture. The employment of youth in theſe ſtudies will tempt them to 
neglect many of the fooliſh plays of childhood, and they will find ſweeter enter- 
tainment for themſelves and their leiſure hours by a cultivation of theſe pretty pieces 
of alluring knowledge. | | 

3. The knowledge of theſe parts of ſcience are both eaſy and worthy to be re- 
tained in memory by all children when they come to manly years, for they are uſe- 
ful through all the parts of human life : They tend to enlarge the underſtanding 
early, and to give a various acquaintance with uſeful ſubjects betimes. And ſurely ic 
is beſt as far as poſſible to train up children in the knowledge of thoſe things which 
they ſhould never forget, rather than to let them waſte years of life in trifles or in 
hard words which are not worth remembering. PHT 

And here by the way I cannot but wonder that any author in our age ſhoult have 
attempred to teach any of the exploded phyſics of Deſcartes, or the nobler inven» 
tions of Sir Jaac Newton, in his hypotheſis of the heavenly bodies and their motions, 
in his doctrine of light and colours, and other parts of his. phyſiology, or to in- 
ſtruct children in the knowledge of the theory of the heavens, earth and planets, 
without any figures or diagrams. Is it poſſible to give a boy or a young lady the 
clear, diſtin& and proper apprehenſions of theſe things without lines and figures to 
deſcribe them? Does not their underſtanding want the aid of fancy and images to- 
convey ſtronger and juſter ideas of them to the inmoſt ſoul? Or do they imagine 
that youth can penetrate into all theſe beauties and artifices of nature without theſe 
helps which perſons of maturer age find neceſſary for that purpoſe ? I would not. wil- 
lingly name the books, becauſe ſome of the writers are ſaid to be gentlemen. of.ex- 
cellent acquirements. | N 

VII. After we have firſt learnt and gone through any of thoſe arts or ſciences. 
which are to be explained by diagrams, figures and. ſchemes, ſuch. as geometry, 
geography 
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geography, aſtronomy, optics, mechanics, &c, we may beſt preſerve them in me. 
mory by having "theſe ſchemes and figures in large ſheets of paper hanging always 
before the cye in cloſets, parlours, halls, chambers, entries, ſtair-caſes, Sc. Thus 
the learned images will be perpetually impreſt on the brain, and will keep the 
learning that depends upon them alive and freſh in the mind through the groy. 
ing years of life: The mere diagrams and figures will ever recal to our thoughts 
thoſe theorems, problems and corollaries which have been demonſtrated by them. 
It is an incredible deal of geography may be learnt this way by the two terreſtrial 
hemiſpheres, and by particular maps and charts of the coaſts and countries of the 
earth happily diſpoſed round about us. Thus we may learn alſo the conſtellations 
by juſt projections of the celeſtial ſphere, hung up in the ſame manner. And [ 
mult” confeſs for the bulk of learners: of aftronomy, I like that projection of the 
ſtars beſt, which includes in it all the ſtars in our horizon, and therefore it reaches 


to the 385 degree of ſouthern latitude, though its centre is the north-pole. This 


gives us a better view of the heavenly bodies as they appear every night to us, and 
it may be made uſe of with a little inſtruction, and with eaſe, to ſerve for a noc- 
turnal, and ſhew the true hour of the night. 

But remember that if there be any colouring upon theſe maps or projections, 
it ſhould be laid on fo thin as not to obſcure or conceal any part of the lines, fi- 
gures or letters: Whereas'moſt times they are daubed ſo thick with gay and glaring 
colours, and hung up ſo high above the reach of the eye that ſhould ſurvey and read 
them, as though their only deſign were to make a gaudy ſhow upon the wall, and 
they hung there merely to cover the naked plaiſter or wainſcot. 

Thoſe ſciences which may be drawn out into tables may alſo be thus hung vp 

and diſpoſed in prone places, ſuch as, brief abſttacts of hiſtory, chronology, &:. 
and indeed the ſchemes of any of the arts or ſciences may be analyſed in a fort of 
ſkeleton, and repreſented upon tables, with the various dependences and connexions 
of their ſeveral parts and ſubjects that belong to them. Mr. Solomon Lowe has hap- 
pily thrown the grammar of ſeveral languages into ſuch tables z and a frequent re- 
view of theſe abſtracts and epiromes would tend much to imprint them on the brain, 
when they have been once well learned; this would keep thoſe learned traces al- 
ways open, and aſſiſt the weakneſs of a labouring memory. In this manner may 
a ſcheme of the ſcripture hiſtory be drawn out, and perpetuate thoſe ideas in the 
mind with which our daily reading furniſhes us. 
VIII. Every man who pretends to the character of a ſcholar ſhould attain ſome 
general and ſuperficial idea of moſt or all the ſciences: For there is a certain con- 
nexion among the various parts of human knowledge, fo that ſome notions borros- 
ed from any one ſcience may aſſiſt our acquaintance with any other, either by way 
of explication, illuſtration or proof: Though there are ſome ſciences conjoined by 
a-much nearer affinity than others. | 

IX. Let thoſe parts of every ſcience be chiefly ſtudied at firſt, and reviewed 
afterward, which have a more direct tendency to aſſiſt our proper profeſſion, 4s 
men, or our general profeſſion as chriſtians, always obſerving what we ourſelves 
have found moſt neceſſary and uſeful to us in the courſe of our lives. Age and ex- 
3 will teach us to judge which of the ſciences, and which parts of them, 

e been of greateſt uſe and are moſt valuable; but in younger years of life we 
i not — 9 judges of this matter, and therefore ſhould ſeek advice from others 
who are elder. 193 HOON : 


X. There 
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X. There are three learned profeſſions among us, namely, divinity, law and me- 
dicine; Though every man who pretends to be a ſcholar or a gentleman ſhould ſo 
far acquaint: himſelf with a ſuperficial ſcheme of all the ſciences, as not to ſtand 
amazed like a mere ſtranger at the mention of the common ſubjects that belong to 
them; yet there is no neceſſity for every man of learning to enter into their diffi- 
culties and deep receſſes, nor to elimb the heights to which ſome others have arrived. 
The knowledge of them in a proper meaſure may be happily uſeful to every pro- 
ſeſſon, not only betauſe All arts and ſciences have a fort of communion and con- 
nexion with each other, but it is an angelic pleaſure to grow in knowledge, it is a 
matter of honour and eſteem, and renders a man more agreeable and acceptable in 


every company. 


Bur let us ſurvey ſeveral of them more particularly, with regard to the learned 
ſeſſions: And firſt of the mathematics. | 

XI. Though I have ſo often commended mathematical ſtudies, and particularly 
the ſpeculations of arithmetic and geometry, as a means to fix a wavering mind, 
to beget an habit of attention, and to improve the faculty of reaſon 3 yet I would 
by no means be underſtood to recommend to all a purſuit of theſe ſciences, to thoſe 
extenſive lengths to which the moderns have advanced them. This is neither ne- 
ceſſary nor proper for any ſtudents, but thoſe few who ſhall make theſe ſtudies their 
chief profeſſion and buſineſs of life, or thoſe gentlemen whoſe capacities and turn. 
of mind are ſuited to theſe ſtudies, and have all manner of advantage to improve 
in them, | | 

The general principles of arithmetic, algebra, geometry and- trigonometry, of 
geography, of modern aſtronomy, mechanics, ſtatics and optics, have their valua-- 
ble and excellent uſes, not only for the exerciſe and improvement of the faculties of 
the mind, but the ſubjects themſelves are very well worth our knowledge in a mo- 
derate degree, and are often made of admirable ſervice in human life. So much. 
of theſe ſubjects as Dr. Wells has given us in his three volumes, intitled, Fhe young. 
gentleman's mathematics, is richly ſufficient for the greateſt part of ſcholars or gen- 
tlemen z though perhaps there may be ſome ſingle treatiſes, at leaſt on ſome of theſe 
ſubjects, which may be better written and more uſeful to be peruſed than thoſe of 
that learned author. nie „e 

But a penetration into the abſtruſe difficulties and depths of modern algebra and: 
flux ions, the various methods of quadratures, the menſuration of all manner of 
curves, and their mutual transformation, and twenty other things that ſome modern 
mathematicians deal in, are not worth the labour of thoſe who deſign either of the: 
three learned profeſſions, divinity, law or phylic, as the buſineſs of life. This 1s: 
the ſentence of a conſiderable man, namely, Dr. George Cbeyne, who was a very goods 
proficient and writer on-theſe ſubjects: He affirms that they are but barren and airy: 
ſtudies for a man entirely to live upon, and that for a man to indulge and riot in. 
theſe exquiſitely bewitching contemplations is only proper for public profeſſors, or- 
tor gentlemen of eſtates, who have a ſtrong propenſity this way, and a genius fit: 
to cultivate them. 

But, ſays he, to own a great but grievous truth, though they may quicken and: 
ſharpen the invention, ſtrengthen and extend the imagination, improve and refine- 
che reaſoning faculty, and are of uſe both in the neceſſary. and the luxurious refine- 
ment of mechanical arts ; yet having no tendency to rectify. the will, to ſweeten the: 
temper, or mend the heart, they often leave a ſtiffneſs, a poſitiveneſs and ſufficiency: 
on weak minds, which is much. more pernicious to ſociety, and to the a 
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the great end of our being, than all their advantages can recompenſe. He adds 
further concerning the lanching into the depth of theſe ſtudies, that they are apt 
to beget a ſecret and refined: pride, and over-weening and over-bearing vanity, the 
moſt oppoſite temper to the true ſpirit of the goſpel. This tempts them to pre. 
ſume on a kind of omniſcience in reſpect to their fellow-creatures, who have not 
riſen to their elevation; nor are they fit to be truſted in the hands of any but thoſe 
who have acquired a humble heart, a lowly ſpirit, and a ſober and teachable tem- 
per. See Dr. Cheyne's preface to his eſſay on health and long life, 

XII. Some of the practical parts of geometry, aſtronomy, dialling, optics, ſta- 
tics, mechanics, c. may be agreeable entertainments and amuſements to ſtudents 
in every profeſſion at leiſure hours, if they enjoy ſuch circumſtances of life as to fur. 
niſh them with conveniences for this ſort of improvement : But let them take great 
care leſt they intrench upon more neceſſary employments, and ſo fall under the 
charge and cenſure of waſted time, 

Yet I cannot help making this obſervation, that where ſtudents, or indeed any 
young gentlemen, have in their early years made themſelves maſters of a variety of 
elegant problems in the mathematic circle of knowledge, and gained the moſt 
eaſy, neat and entertaining experiments in natural philoſophy, with ſome ſhort and 
agreeable ſpeculations or practices in any 2 of the arts or ſciences, they have 
hereby laid a foundation for the eſteem and love of mankind among thoſe with 
whom they converſe, in higher or lower ranks of life; they have been often guard- 
ed by this means from the temptation of nocent pleaſures, and have ſecured both 
their own hours and the hours of their companions from running to waſte in ſanter— 
ing and trifles, and from a thouſand impertinences in filly dialogues. Gaming and 
drinking, and many criminal and fooliſh ſcenes of talk and action have been pre- 
vented by theſe innocent and improving elegancies of knowledge. | 

XIII. Hiſtory is a neceſſary ſtudy in the ſupreme place for gentlemen who deal 
in politics. The government of nations, and diſtreſsful and deſolating events which 
have in all ages attended the miſtakes of politicians, ſhould be ever preſent on their 
minds to warn them to avoid the like conduct. Geography and chronology, which 
preciſely informs us of the place and time where ſuch — Pork or events happen- 
ed, are the eyes of hiſtory, and of abſolute neceſſity in ſome meaſure to attend it. 

But hiſtory, ſo far as relates to the affairs of the bible, is as neceſſary to divines 
as to gentlemen of any profeſſion. It helps us to reconcile many difficulties in ſcrip- 
ture, and demonſtrates a divine providence, Dr. Prideaux's connexion of the old 
and new teſtament is an excellent treatiſe of this kind. 

XIV. Among the ſmaller hiſtories, biography, or the memoirs of the lives of 
great and good men, has a high rank in my eſteem as worthy of the peruſal of every 
perſon who devotes himſelf to the ſtudy of divinicy. Therein we frequently find 
our holy religion reduced to practice, and many parts of — — with 
a tranſcendent and exemplary light. We learn there how deeply ſenſible great and 
good men have been of the ruins of human nature by the firſt apoſtaſy from God, 
and how they have toiled and laboured and turned themſelves on all ſides, to ſeek 
a recovery in vain, till they have found the goſpel of Chriſt an all- ſufficient relief. 
We are there furniſhed with effectual and unanſwerable evidences that the religion 
of Jeſus, with all its ſelf-denials, virtues and devotions, is a very practicable thing, 
ſince it has been carried to ſuch a degree of honour by ſome wiſe and holy men. 
We have been there aſſured that the pleaſures and ſatisfactions of the chriſtian lite, 


in its preſent practice and its future hopes, are not the mere raptures of fancy and 
enthuſiaſm, 


1 
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enchufiaſmy/ when ſome of the ſtricteſt profeſſors of reaſon have added the ſanction 
of their teſtimony.” 8 5 e e 

In ſhort the lives or memoirs of perſons of piety well written, have been of in- 
faite and unſpeakable advantage to the diſciples and profeſſors of chriſtianity, and 
have given us admirable inſtances and rules how to reſiſt every tempration of a 
ſoothing or a frowing world, how to practiſe important and difficult duties, how to 
love God above all, and to love our neighbours as ourſelves, to live by the faith of 
the Son of God, and to die in the fame faith in ſure and certain hope of a reſurrec- 
tion to eternal life,” 7 OS PETE Or. 72 

XV. Remember that logie and ontology or metaphyſics: are neceſſary ſciences, 
though they have been greatly abuſed by ſcholaſtic writers who have profeſſed to 
teach rhe in former ages. Not only all ſtudents, whether they deſign the profeſ- 
ſion of theology, law or phyſic, but all gentlemen ſhould at leaſt acquire a ſuper. 
ficial knowledge of them. The introduction of ſo many ſubtleties, nice diſtinctions 
and inſignificant terms without clear ideas, has brought a great part of the logic 
and metaphyſics of the ſchools into juſt contempt. Their logic hs appeared the 
mere art of wrangling, and their metaphyſics the ſkill of ſplitting an hair, of diſtin- 
guiſhing without a difference, and of putting long hard names upon common things, 
and ſometimes upon a confuſed jumble of things which have no clear ideas belong- 
ing to them. 
| Ar is certain that an unknown heap of trifles and impertinences have been inter- 

mingled with theſe uſeful parts of learning, upon which account many 'perſons in 
this polite age have made it a part of their breeding to throw a jeſt upon them; 
and to rally them well has been eſteemed a more valuable talent than to under- 
ſtand them. | | 

But this is running into wide extremes, nor ought theſe parts of ſcience to be aban- 
doned by the wiſe, becauſe ſome writers of former ages have played the fool with 
them. True logic teaches us to uſe our reaſon well, and brings a light into the 
underſtanding : True metaphyſics or ontology, caſts a light upon all the objects of 
thought and meditation, by ranging every being with all the abſolute and relative 
perfections and properties, modes and attendants of it in proper ranks or claſſes, 
and thereby it diſcovers the various relations of things to each other, and what are 
their general or ſpecial differences from each other, wherein a great part of human 
knowledge conſiſts. And by this means it greatly conduces to inſtruct us in method, 
or the diſpoſition of every thing into its proper rank and claſs of beings, attri- 
butes or actions. ; | | 

XVI. If I were to ſay any thing of natural philoſophy, I would venture to lay 
down my ſentiments thus, | n 

I think it muſt needs be very uſeful to a divine to underſtand ſomething of na- 
tural ſcience, The mere natural hiſtory of birds, beaſts and fiſhes, of inſects, trees 
and plants, as well as of meteors, ſuch as clouds, thunders, lightnings, ſnow, hail, 
troſt, Sc. in all their common or uncommon appearances, may be of conſiderable 
uſe to one who ſtudies divinity, to give him a wider and more delightful view of 
the works of God, and to furniſh him with lively and happy images and metaphors 
drawn from the large volume of nature, to diſplay and repr the things of God 
and religion in the moſt beautiful and affecting colours. | N 

And if the mere hiſtory of theſe things be uſeful for this purpoſe, ſurely it will 
be of further advantage to be led into the reaſons, cauſes and effects of theſe natural 
objects and. appearances, and to know the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, matter and 

Vor. V. R r motion, 
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motion, eee (590. Fagries on his extenſive works of providence from 
the creation to this day. | 


y e 
I confeſs the old Ariſtotelean ſcheme of this ſcience will teach us very little that 


nature and its operations in a more ſenſible and geometrical manner are well worth 
the moderate ſtudy of a divine; eſpecially thoſe who have followed the principles of 
that wonder of our age and nation, Sir {aac Newton. There is much pleaſure and 
entertainment as well as real profit to be derived from thofe admirable improvements 
which have been advanced in natural philoſophy in late years by the aſſiſtance of 
mathematical learning, as well as from the multitude of experiments which have 
been made and are ſtill making in natural ſubjects. 9 

XVII. This is a ſcience which indeed eminently belongs to the phyſician: He 
ought to know all the parts of human nature, what are the ſound and healthy fur. 
ctions of an animal _ and what are the diſtempers and dangers which attend 
it 3 he ſhould alſo. be furniſhed with à large knowledge of plants and minerals, and 
every thing which makes up the Materia medica, or the ingredients of which me. 
dicines are made; and many other things in natural philoſophy are ſubſervient to 
his profeſſion, as well as to the kindred arc of ſurgery. 

XVIII. Queſtions about the powers and operations of nature may alſo ſome- 
times come into the lawyer's cogniſance, eſpecially ſuch as relate to afſaul:s, wounds, 
- murders, Sc. I remember I have read a trial of a man for murder by drowring, 

wherein the judge on the bench heard ſeveral arguments concerning the lungs being 
filled or not filled with water, by inſpiration or expiration, &c. to all which he pro- 
feſſed himſelf ſa much a ſtranger, as did not do him any great honour in public. 

XIX. But I think no divine, who can obtain it, ſhould be utterly deſtitute of 
this knowledge. By the aſſiſtance of this ſtudy he will be better able to ſurvey the 
various monumentggt creating wiſdom in the heavens, the earth and the ſeas, with 
wonder. and worſhip: And by the uſe of a moderate ſkill in this ſcience he may 
communicate ſo much of the aſtoniſhing works of God in the formation and go- 
vernment of this viſible world, and ſo far inſtruct many of his hearers, as may aſ. 
fiſt the transfuſion of the ſame ideas into their minds, and raiſe them to the ſame 
delightful exerciſes of devotion. O Lord, how manifold are thy works? in 
* haſt thou made them all! They are ſought out by all that have pleaſure 
in them,” | | 

Beſides, it is worthy of the notice of every ſtudent in theology, that be ought 
to have ſome acquaintance with the principles of nature, that he may judge a lite 
how far they will go; ſo that he may not be impoſed upon to take every ſtrange ap 
pearance in nature for a miracle, that he may reaſon the clearer upon this ſubject, 
that he may better confirm the miracles of Meſes and of Chrift, nor yield up bis 
faith to any pretences of prodigy and wonder, which are either the occaſional and 
uncommon operations of the elements, or the crafty ſleights of men well-ſkilled in 
philoſophy and mechanical operations to delude the fimple. 

XX. The knowledge allo of animal nature and of the rational ſoul of man, and 
the mutual influengg,of theſe two ingredients of our compoſition upon each other, 
is worthy the ſtudy ef a divine. It is of great importance to perſons of this charic- 
ter and office to judge how far the animal powers have influence upon ſuch and ſuch 
particular appearances and practices of mankind ; bow far the appetites or paſſons 
of human nature are owing to the fleſh and blood, or to the mind; how far the) 
may be moderated, and bow far they ought to be ſubdued ; and what are the 11 
ö N pie 


is worth the knowing about theſe matters: But the later writers who have explained 
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Chap. XX. ( the ſtiences, und their' uſe, &t. « 1.71 -* 
pieſt methody of obtaining theſe ends, By this ſcience alſo we may be better in- 
formed. how far theſe paſſions or appetites are lawful, and how far they are criminal, 
by conſidering how far they are fubject to the _ of the will, and how far they 
may be _— and corrected by our watchfulneſs, care and diligence. $6 

It comes alſo very properly under the cogniſance of this profeſſion to be able 
in ſome meaſure to determine queſtions which may ariſe re ang to real inſpira- 
tion or prophecy, to wild -enthufiaſm, to fits of a convulſive kind, to melancholy 
or phrenſy, &c. and what directions are proper to be given concerning any appear- 
ances of this nature. : | a 

XXI. Next to the knowledge of natural things, and acquaintance with the hu- 
man nature and conſtitution, which is made up of ſoul and body, I think natural 
religion properly takes its place. This conſiſts of theſe two parts, namely, iſt, The 
ſpeculative or contemplative, which is the knowledge of God in his various perfec- 
tions and in his relations to his rational creatures, ſo far as may be known by the 
light of nature, which heretofore uſed to be called the ſecond part of metaphyſics. 
It includes alſo, 21y, That which is practical or active, which is the knowledge of the 
ſeveral duties which ariſe from our relation to God, and our relation to our fellow. 
creatures, and our proper conduct and government of ourſelves ; this has been uſed 
to be called ethies or moral philoſophy. | 

XXII. The knowledge of theſe things is proper for all men of learning; not 
only becauſe it teaches' them to obtain juſter views of the ſeveral parts of revealed 
religion and of chriſtianity which are built upon them, but becauſe every branch of 
natural religion and of moral duty is contained and neceſſarily implied in all the re- 
vealed religions that ever God preſcribed to the world. We may well ſuſpect that 
religion does not come from God which renounces any part of natural duty. 

Whether mankind live under the diſpenſation of the patriarchs, or of Moſes, or 
the prophets, or of our Lord Jeſus Chrift, ſtill we are bound to know the one true ) 
God, and to practiſe all that adoration and reverence, all that love to him, that 
faith in his 4 with that obedience and ſubmiſſion to his will, which natu- 
ral religion requires. We are ſtill bound to exerciſe that juſtice, truth and good - 
neſs towards our neighbours, that reſtraint and moderation of our own appetites and 
paſſions, and that regular brhaviour towards ourſelves and all our fellow- creatures 
around us, which moral philoſophy teaches; There is no ſort of revealed religion 
that will diſpenſe with theſe natural obligations: And a happy acquaintance with 
the ſeveral appetites, inclinations and paſſions of human nature, and the beſt methods 
to rule and reſtrain, to direct and govern them, are our conſtant buſineſs, and ougtit 
to be our everlaſting ſtudy, ; 1 

Yet I would lay down this caution, namely, That ſince ſtudents are inſtructed in 
the knowledge of the true God in their lectures on chriſtianity, and ſince among 
the chriſtian duties they are alſo taught all the moral dictates of the light of nature, 
or a compleat ſcheme of ethics, there is no abſolute neceſſity of learning theſe two 
parts of natural religion, as diſtinct ſciences; ſeparate and by themſelves: But ſtill it 
1s of great importance for a tutor while he is reading to his pupils theſe parts of the 
chriſtian religion to give them notice how far the light: of nature or mere reaſon 
will inſtruct us in theſe doctrines and duties, and how far we are obli to di- 
vine revelation and ſcripture, for clearing up and eſtabliſhing the firm tions 
of the one, for affording us ſuperiot morives and powers to practiſe the other, for 
raiſing them to more exalted degrees, and building fo glorious à ſuperſtructure 


upon them, | 
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XXIII. The ſtudy of natural religion, namely, the knowledge of God and the 
rules of virtue and piety, as far as they are diſcovered by the light of nature, is 

needful indeed to prove the truth of divine revelation or ſeripture, in the moſt ef. 
fectual manner: But after the divine authority of ſcripture is eſtabliſhed, that will 
be a very ſufficient ſpring from whence the bulk of mankiad may derive their know. 
ledge of divinity or the chriſtian religion, in order to their own, preſent faith and 
practice, and their future and eternal happincſs. , In this ſenſe theology is a ſcience 
neceſſary for every one that hopes for the favour of God and the felicity of another 
world; and it is of infinitely more importance than any of the arts. and ſciences 
which belong to any of the learned profeſſions here on earth. | 

XXIV. Perhaps it will be thought neceſſary I ſhould ſay ſomething concerning the 
ſtudy of the civil law, or the law of nature and nations. 

it we would ſpeak with. great juſtneſs and propriety, the civil law . ſignifies the 
peculiar law of each. ſtate, country or city : but what we now-a-days uſually mean 
by the civil law is a body of laws compoſed out of the beſt of the Roman and 
Grecian laws, and which was in the main received and, obſerved through all the 
Roman dominions for above twelve hundred years. The Romans took the firſt 
grounds of this law from what they call the twelve tables, which were the abridg- 
ments of the laws of Solon at Albens, and of other cities in Greece, famous for know- 
ledge and wiſdom ; to, which they added their own ancient cuſtoms of the city of 
Rome, and the laws which were made there. Theſe written laws were ſubject to va- 
rious interpretations, whence controverſies daily ariſing they were determined by the 
judgment of the learned ; and theſe determinations were what they firſt called Jus 
civile. All this by. degrees grew to a vaſt number of volumes; and therefore the 
emperor Juſtinian commanded his chancellor Tribenian to reduce them to a perfect 
— wh and this is called the body of the civil lav. 

XXV. But that which is of moſt importance for all learned men to be acquaint- 
ed with is the law of nature, or the knowledge of right and wrong among man- 
kind, whether it be tranſacted between ſingle perſons or communities,. fo far as 
common reaſon and the light of nature dictate and direct. This is what Pufenderff 
calls the law of nature and nations, as will appear if you conſult Sect. 3. Chap. III. 
of that moſt valuable folio he has written on that ſubject; which is well worthy the 
ſtudy of every man, of learning, particularly lawyers and divines, together with 
other treatiſes on the ſame theme. 

If any queſtion, propoſed relate to right and property and juſtice between man and 
man, in any polite and civilized country, though it muſt be adjudged chiefly accord- 
ing to the particular ſtatutes and laws of that country, yet the knowledge of tlic 
law of nature will very conſiderably aſſiſt the lawyer and the civil judge in the de- 
termination thereof. And this knowledge will be of great uſe to divines, not only 
in deciding of caſes of conſcience among men, and anſwering any difficult enquiris 
which may be propoſed to them on this ſubject, but it will greatly aſliſt them allo 
in their ſtudies relating io the law of God, and the performance or violation thereof, 
the nature of duty and ſin, reward and puniſhment. 

XXVI. 1 have ſpoken ſqmething of the Endes before, but let me here reſume 
the ſubject, and put in a few thoughts about thoſe ſtudies which are wont to be called 
philological; ſuch as, tet ehe grammar, rhetoric, poeſy, and criticiſc. 

M 


An acquaintance with ſome of, learned languages at leaſt, is neceſſary for all 
the three learned profeſſions. 3 
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XXVII. The lawyers, who have the leaſt need of foreign tongues, ought to 
underſtand latin. During many ages paſt, very important matters in the law were 
always written and managed in that language by the lawyers, as preſcriptions in 
medicine by the phyſicians, and citations of the ſcriptures in divinity were always 
made in latin by the divines. Prayers alſo were ordained to be ſaid publicly and 
privately in the Roman tongue: Pater-noſters and Ave-marias were half the devo- 
tion of thoſe ages. Theſe cruel impoſitions upon the people would not ſuffer them 
to read in their own. mother- tongue what was done, either to or for, their own fouls, 
their bodies, or their eſtates. I am ready to ſuſpe& this was all owing to the craft 
and policy of the prieſthood and church of Rome, which endeavoured to aggran- 
6ize themſelves, and exalt their own profeſſion into a ſovereign tyranny, and to make 
mere ſlaves of the laity among mankind, by keeping them in utter ignorance, dark- 
nes and dependence. And they were willing to compound the matter with the phy- 
ſicians and the lawyers, and allow them a ſmall ſhare in this tyranny over the popu- 
lace, to maintain their own ſupreme dominion over all. 14 
But we thank God the world is grown ſomething wiſer; and of late years the 
Britiſh parliament has been pleaſed to give relief from that bondage in matters re- 
ating to the law alſo, as in the age of the reformation we were delivered from ſay- 
ing our prayers in latin, from being bound to read the word of God in a tongue 
unknown to the people, and from living in an everlaſting ſubjection to the clergy in 
matters of this life and the life to come. % oa P : bite wo rd 
But to return. There are ſtill ſo many forms of proceedings in judicature, and 
things called by latin names in the profeſſion of the law, and ſo many barbarous words 
wich latin terminations, that it is neceſſary lawyers ſhould underftand this language. 
Some acquaintance alſo with the old French tongue is needful for the ſame perſons: 
and profeſſion, ſince the tenures of Litleton, which are a ſort of bible to the gentle 
men of the long robe, were written in that language: And this tongue has been in- 
terwoven in ſome forms of the Engliſh law, from the days of William the conqueror, 
who came from Normanay- in France. 53.975] = 
XXVIII, Phyſicians ſhould be. ſkilled in the greek as well as in the latin, becauſe 
their great maſter Hippocrates wrote in that tongue, and his writings are ſtill of good 
value and uſe. A multitude of the names, both of the parts of the body, of diſ- 
eaſes, and of medicines are derived from the greek language: And there are many 
excellent books of phyſic both in the theoretical and the practical parts of it which 
are delivered to the world in the Roman tongue, and of which that profeſſion ſnould 
not be ignorant. | 
XXIX. Such as iatend the ſtudy of theology ſhould be well acquainted alſo with 
the latin, becauſe it has been for many hundred years the language of the ſchools of 
learning: Their diſputations are generally limited to that language, and many and 
excellent books of divinity muſt be entirely concealed from the ſtudents unleſs they 
are acquainted with latin authors. N 1.30 90606 £5; K 
But thoſe that deſign the ſacred profeſſion of theology ſhould make it their labour 
of chief Importance to be very converſant with their;bibles,. both in the old and new 
teſtament: And this requires ſome knowledge of thoſe original languages, Greek 
and Hebrew, in which, the ſcriptures were written. All that will purſue | theſe" ſtudies 
rey honour ſhould be able, to read the old teſtament tolerably in the bebrew:tongue: 1 
* lealt they, ſhould be ſo far acquainted; With it as to find out the ſenſe of a text by 
| fix help of a dictionary. But ſcarce any man; ſhould be thought worthy: of the 
name of a ſolid divine or a {kilful teacher of the goſpel in theſe days of light and 
| | liberty, 
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liberty, unleſs he has pretty good e ef greek, ſince all the important 


- points of the chriſtian: religion are derived from the new teſtament, which was firſt 
written in that language; | | | 


XXX. As for the Syriac and Arabic tongues, if one divine in thirty or in three 
hundred travel far into theſe regions, it is enough. A few learned men ſkilled in 


theſe languages will make ſufficient: remarks upon them for the ſervice of the hole 
chriſtian world; which remarks may ſometimes happen to be of uſe to thoſe divine; 


which are unacquainted with them in reading the bible. But the advantage of theſe 
tongues is not of ſo great importance as it has been too often repreſented. My 
reader will agree with me when he conſiders that the chief uſes of them are theſe. 

The Arabic is a language which has ſome kindred and affinity to the Hebrew, 
and perhaps we may now and then gueſs at the ſenſe of ſome uncommon and doubt. 
ful Hebrew word, which is found but once or twice in the bible, by its ſuppoſed 
affinity to the Arabic: But whatſoever: conjectures may be made by ſome kindred 
of a Hebrew word to an Arabic root, yet there-is no certainty to be gathered from 
it; for even words of the ſame language which are undoubtedly derived from the 
ſame theme or primative will give us but very doubtful and ſorry information con- 
cerning the true ſenſe of kindred words which ſpring from the ſame theme. 

Let me give a plain inſtance or two of this uncertainty. The word ftrages ſig- 
nifies ſlaughter; ſtratum is latin for a bed; ſtramen is ſtraw; and ftragulum is a 

uilt or coverlid : They are all drawn and derived from ſterno, which ſignifies to 
— down, to kill, or to ſpread abroad. Let the critics tell me what certain 
ſenſe they could put upon either of theſe four words by their mere cognation with 
each other, or their derivation from one common verb. Again, who could tell me 


the certain meaning and preciſe idea of the word honeſt in Engliſh, and aſſure me 


that is ſignifies a man of integrity, juſtice and probity, though it is evidently deriv- 
ed from in latin? Whereas honeſtus hath a very different idea, and ſignifits 
a, man of ſome figure in the world, or a man of honour, Let us man judge then 
how little ſervice toward explaining the Hebrew tongue- can be furniſhed from all 
the language of Arabia, Surely a great part of the long learned fatigues and tire- 
ſome travels of men through this country is almoſt vain and uſeleſs to make the He- 
brew bible better underſtood. | | 
As for the Syriac language, it is granted there- be ſome ſmall advantage drawn 
from the knowledge of it, becauſe there is a very ancient tranſlation of the new 
teſtament in that tongue: And perhaps this may ſometimes give a proper and appo- 
ſite meaning to a difficult and doubtful text, and offer a fair hint for recovering the 
true meaning of the ſcripture from the perverſe gloſſes of other writers. But there 
are ſeveral commentators and lexicographers who have been acquainted with the 
Syriac, language, and have given us the chief of theſe hints in their writings on 
ſcri | 
And after all, ſince none of theſe aſſiſtances can yield us a ſufficient proof of 3 
true interpretation, and give us a certain ſenſe of a text, who would be rſuaded to 
waſte any great number of his. better hours in ſuch dry ſtudies, and in labours of io 
little profit? | # | IS 
XXXI. The Chaldean-language-indeed is much nearer to the Hebrew, and it 1 
for a divine to have-ſome acquaintance with it, becauſe there are ſeveral verſes 
or chapters of Ezra and Daniel which are written in that language; and the old Jeu- 
iſhtargums.or commentaries, which are written in the Chaldean tongue, may ſome- 


times happen to caſt a little light upon a doubtful ſcripture of the old en, 0 
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But it muſt be ſtill owned that the knowledge of theſe eaſtern tongues does not 
deſerve to be magnified to ſuch a degree as ſome of the proficients in them have in- 
dulged, wherein they have carried matters beyond all reaſon and juſtice, ſince ſcarce 
any of the moſt important ſubjects of the goſpel of Chrif and the way of falvation 
can gain any advantage from them. 3 

XXXII. The art of grammar comes now to be mentioned. It is a diſtin thi 
from the mere knowledge of the languages; for all mankind are taught from their 
infancy to ſpeak their mother- tongue, by a natural imitation of their mothers and 
nurſes, and thoſe who are round about them, without any knowledge of the art of 
grammar, and the various obſervations and rules that relate to it. Grammar indeed 
is nothing elſe but rules and obfervations drawn from the common ſpeech of man- 
kind in their ſeveral languages; and it teaches us to ſpeak and pronounce, to ſpell 
and write with propriety and exactneſs, according to the cuſtom of thoſe in every 
ration who are or were ſuppoſed to ſpeak and write their own language beſt. Now 
it is a ſhame for a man to pretend to ſcience and ſtudy in any of the three learned 
profeſſions, who is not in ſome meaſure acquainted with the propriety of thoſe lan- 
guages with which he ought to be converſant in his daily ſtudies, and more eſpe- 
cially in ſuch as he may ſometimes be called upon to write as well as to read. 

XXXIII. Next to grammar, we proceed to conſider rhetoric, 
| Now rhetoric in general is the art of perſuading, which may be diſtinguiſhed into 
theſe three parts; namely, 1. Conveying the ſenſe of the ſpeaker to the underſtand- 
ing of the hearers in the cleareſt and moſt intelligent manner by the plaineſt expreſ- 
ſions and the moſt lively and ſtriking repreſentations of it, ſo that the mind may be 
thoroughly convinced of the thing propoſed. 2. Pcrſuading the will effeQually to - 
chooſe or refuſe the thing ſuggeſted and repreſented. 3. Railing the paſſions in the 
moſt vivid and forcible manner, ſo as to ſet all the foul and every power of nature 
at work, to purſue or avoid the thing in debate. 

To attain this end there is not only a great deal of art neceſſary in the repreſent- 

ation of matters to the auditory, but alſo in the diſpoſition or method of intreduc- 
ing theſe particular repreſentations, together with the reaſons which might convince, . 
and the various methods which might perſuade and prevail _ the hearers. There 
are certain ſeaſons wherein a violent torrent of oration in a diſguiſed and concealed : 
method, may be more effectual than all the nice forms of logic and reaſoning. 
The figures of interrogation and exclamation have fometimes a large place and hap- 
py effect in this ſort of diſcourſe, and no figure of ſpeech ſhould be wanting here - 
where the ſpeaker has art enough happily to introduce it. 
There are many remarks and rules laid down by the teachers of this art to 
improve a young genius into thoſe glorious talents whereby Tilly and Demoſtbenes 
acquired that amazing influence and ſucceſs in their own age and nation, and that 
immortal fame through all nations and ages; And it is with great advantage theſe 
rules may be peruſed and learned. But à hs py genius, a lively imagination, and 
warm paſſions, together with a due degree of knowledge and ſkill in the ſubject to 
be debated, and a perpetual peruſal of the writings of the beſt orators and hearing 
the beſt ſpeakers, will do more to make an orator than all the rules of art in the 
vorld, without theſe natural talents and this careful imitation of the moſt approved 
and happieſt orators. | | | 

XXXIV, Now you will prefently that pleaders at the bar have great 
need of this art of rhetoric ; but it has been 4 juſt doubt whether'pleading in out 
Britiſh courts of juſtice, before a ſkilful judge, ſhould admit of any other aid from 

| rhetoric, 
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rhetoric, than that which, teaches to open a cauſe clearly, and ſpread! it in the mot 
ſpicuous, compleat and impartial manner before the eyes of him that judges ; 
'or impartial juſtice being the thing which is ſought, there ſhould be no artifces 
uſed, no eloquence or 2 of language employed to perſuade the will or work 
upon the paſſions, leſt the deciſive ſentence of the judge ſhould be biaſed or warp. 
ed into iquſtice. For this reaſon Mr. Locke would + baniſh all pleaders in the law 
for fees, out of his government of Carolina, in his poſthumous works, though per. 
haps that great man might poſſibly be too ſevere in ſo univerſal —— of the 
profeſſion. vu * Det 3v8 ofiw A 
XXXV. But the caſe is very different with regard to divines: The eloquence of 
the pulpit beyond all controverſy. has a much larger extent. 
Their buſineſs is not to plead a cauſe of right and wrong before a wiſe and il. 
ful judge, but to addreſs all the ranks of mankind, the high and low, the wiſ: 
and the unwiſe, the ſober and the vicious, and perſuade them all to purſue and 
perſevere in virtue, with regard to themſelves, in juſtice and goodneſs with regard 
to their neighbours, and piety towards God. Theſe are affairs of everlaſting im. 
portance, and moſt of the perſons to whom theſe addreſſes are made are not wiſe 
and ſkilful judges, but are influenced and drawn ſtrongly to the contrary fide by 
their own ſinful appetites and paſſions, and bribed or biaſed by the corrupt cuſtoms 
of the world. | 1 10 71 61 
There is therefore a neceſſity not only of a clear and faithful repreſentation of 
things to men, in order to convince their reaſon and judgment, but of all the (kill 
and force of perſuaſion addreſſed to the will and the paſſions. So Tully addreſſed 
the whole ſenate of Rome, and Demeſthenes the Athenian people, among whom were 
capacities and inclinations of infinite variety; and therefore they made uſe of all the 
lightning and thunder, all the intreaties and terrors, all the ſoothing elegancies and 
the flowery beauties of language which their art could furniſh them with, Divine 
in the pulpit have much the ſame ſort of hearers, and therefore they ſhould imitate 
thoſe andient examples. The underſtanding indeed ought to be firſt convinced by 
the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt force of reaſoning ; but when this is done, all the power. 
ful motives ſhould be uſed which have any juſt influence upon human nature, all the 
ſprings of paſſion ſhould be touched, to awaken the ſtupid and the thoughtl+1s into 
conſideration, to penetrate, and melt the hardeſt heart, to perſuade the unwilling, 
to excite the lazy, to reclaim the obſtinate, and reform the vicious part of mankind, 
as well as to encourage thoſe who are humble and pious, and to ſupport their practice 
and their hope. The tribes of men are ſunk into fo fatal a degeneracy, and dread- 
ful diſtance from God, and from all that is holy and happy, that all the eloquence 
which a preacher is. maſter of ſhould be employed in order to recover the world 
from its ſhameful ruin and wretchedneſs by the goſpel of our bleſſed Saviour, and 
_ reſtore. it to virtue and piety, to God and happineſs by the divine power of this gol 
pel. O may ſuch glorious maſters of ſacred oratory [never be wanting in the pulpit 
of Great Britain? zo Sgt nn ene arroliieg 
XXXVI. Shall I now ſpeak ſomething of my ſentiments concerning poeſy? 
As for books of poeſy, whether in the learned or in the modern languages, they 
are of great uſe to be read at hours of leiſure by all perſons that make any pretence 
to good education or learning; and that for ſeveral reaſons. . 1111) 7) : 
I. Becauſe there are many couplets or ſtanzas written in poetic-meaſures, which 
contain a variety of morals or rules of practice relating to the common prudencal 
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of mankind, as well as to matters of religion, and the poetic numbers, or rhyme, 
if there be any, add very conſiderable force to the memory. | | 

Beſides, many an elegant and admirable ſentiment or deſcription; of things which 
are found among the poets are well worth: committing to memory, and the parti- 
cular meaſures of verſe greatly aſſiſt us in recollecting {ſuch excellent pallages, which 
might ſometimes raiſe our converſation from low and grovelling ſubjects. 

2. In heroic verſe, but eſpecially in the grander lyrics, there are ſometimes ſuch 
noble elevations: of thought and paſſion as illuminate all things around us, and con- 
vey to the ſou] moſt exalted and magnificent images and ſublime ſentiments : Theſe 
furniſh us with glorious ſprings.and mediums to raiſe and aggrandize our concep- 
tions, to warm our ſouls, to awaken the better paſſions, and to elevate them even 
to a divine pitch, and that for devotional purpoſes. It is the lyric ode which has 
ſhewn to the world ſome of the happieſt examples of this kind, and I cannot ſay 
but this part of poeſy has been my favourite amuſement above all others. 

And for this reaſon it is that I have never thought the heroie poems, greek, la- 
tin, nor engliſh, which have obtained the higheſt fame in the world, are ufficiently 
diverſified, exalted or animated, for want of the interſperſion of now and then an 
elegiac or a lyric ode. This might have been done with great and beautiful pro- 
priety, where the poet has introduced a ſong at a feaſt, or the joys of a victory, 
or the ſoliloquies of divine ſatisfaction, or the penſive and deſpairing agonies of diſ—- 
treſſing ſorrow. Why ſhould that which is called the moſt glorious form of poeſy 
be bound down and confined, to ſuch a long and endleſs uniformity of meaſures, 
when it ſhould kindle or melt the foul, ſwell or fink it into all the various and tranſ- 
porting changes of which human nature is capable ? | 

Cowley in his.unfiniſhed fragment of the Davideis has ſhewn us this way to im- 
provement z and whatever blemiſhes may be found in other — that heroic eſ- 
ſay, this beauty and glory of it ought to be preſerved for imitation. I am well 
aſſured that if Homer and Virgil had happened to practiſe it, it would have been re- 
nowned and glorified by every critic. I am greatly miſtaken if this wiſe mixture 
of numbers would not be a further reach of perfection than they have ever attained 

to without it: Let it be remembered, that it is not nature and ſtrict reaſon, but a 
weak and awful reverence of antiquity and the vogue of fallible men, that has eſta- 
bliſhed thoſe greek and roman writings as abſolute and complete patterns. In ſe- 
veral ages there have been ſome men of learning who have very juſtly diſputed this 
glory, and have pointed to many of their miſtakes. | 

3. But ſtill there is another end of reading poeſy, and perhaps the moſt conſider- 
able advantage to be obtained from it by the bulk of mankind, and that is, to fur- 
nin our tongues with the richeſt and the moſt polite variety of phraſes and words 
upon all occaſions of life or religion. He that writes well in verle will often find a 
neceſſity to ſend his thoughs in ſearch through all the treaſure of words that expreſs 
any one idea in the ſame language, that ſo he may comport with the meaſures, or 
the rbyme of the verſe which he writes, or with his own moſt: beautiful and vivid 
ſentiments of the thing he deſcribes. Now by much reading of his kind we ſhall 
infenſibly acquire the habit and ſkill of diverſifying our phraſes upon all occaſions, 
ind of expreſſing our ideas in the moſt proper and beautiful language, whether we 
unte or ſpeak of the things of God or men. | 
It is pity that ſome of theſe harmonious writers have ever indulged any thing 
uncleanly or impure to defile their paper, and abuſe the ears of their readers, or to 
offend agaiaſt the rules of the niceſt virtue and politeneſs: But ſtill amongſt the 
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writings of Mr. Dryden, and Mr. Pope, and Dr. Toung, as well as others, there is ; 
ſufficient choice in our own language, wherein we ſhall | not find any indecency tg 
ſhock the moſt modeſt tongue or ear. | oy 

Perhaps there has hardly been a writer in any nation, and I may dare to affirm, 
there is none in ours, has a richer and happier talent of painting to the life, or ha 
ever diſcovered ſuch a large and inexhauſted variety of deſcription as the celebrated 
Mr. Pope. If you read his tranſlation of Homer's iliad you will find almoſt all the 
terms or phraſes in our tongue that are needful to expreſs any thing that is grand ot 
magnificent: But if you peruſe his odyſſee, which deſcends much more into common 
life, there is ſcarce any uſual ſubject of diſcourſe or thought, or any ordinary occur. 
rence which he has not cultivated and dreſſed in the moſt proper language ; and 
yet ſtill he has enobled and enlivened even the lower ſubjects with the brighteſt and 
moſt agreeable.ornaments. 

I ſhould add here alfo, that if the ſame author had more frequently employed his 
=_ on divine themes, his ſhort poem on the Meſſiah, and ſome part of his letter; 
tween Abelard and Eloiſa, with that ode of the dying chriſtian, &c. ſufficiently 
aſſure us that his pen would have honourably imitated ſome of the tender ſcenes of 
penitential ſorrow, as well as the ſublimer odes of the hebrew Pſalmiſt, and perhaps 
diſcovered to us in a better manner than any other tranſlation has done, how great a 
poet ſat upon the throne of Hael. 

4. After all that I have ſaid, there is yet a further uſe of reading poeſy, and that 
is, when the mind has been fatigued with ſtudies of a more laborious kind, or 
when it is any ways unfit for the purſuit of more difficult ſubjects, it may be as it 
were unbent, and repoſe itſelf a while on the flowery meadows where the muſes 
dwell. It is a very ſenſible relief to the ſoul when it is overtired, to amuſe itſelf 
with the numbers and the beautiful ſentiments of the poets, and in a little time 
this agreeable amuſement may recover the languid ſpirits to activity and more im- 
portant ſervice. } 5 
XXXVII. All this J propoſe to the world as my beſt obſervations about reading 
of verſe, But if the queſtion were offered to me, Shall a ſtudent of a bright genius 
never divert himſelf with writing poeſy? I would anſwer, Yes, when he cannot 
poſſibly help it: A lower genius in mature years, would heartily wiſh that he had 
ſpent much more time in reading the beſt authors of this kind and employed much 
tewer hours in writing. But it muſt be confeſſed or ſuppoſed at leaſt, that there 
may be ſeaſons when it is hardly poſſible for a poetic ſoul to reſtrain the fancy or 
quench the flame, when it is hard to ſuppreſs the exuberant flow of lofty ſentiment; 
and prevent the imagination from this ſort of ſtyle or language: And that is the 
only ſcaſon I think wherein this inclination ſhould be indulged ; eſpecially by perions 
who have devoted themſelves to profeſſions of a different kind: And one realon s, 
becauſe what they write in that hour is more likely to carry in it ſome appearance 
above nature, ſome happy imitation of the dictates of the muſe “. 

XXXVIII. There are other things beſides hiſtory, grammar and languages, 
rhetoric and poeſy, which have been included under the name of philological know. 
ledge; ſuch as, an acquaintance with the notions, cuſtoms, manners, tempers, po- 
lity, &c, of the various nations of the earth, or the diſtin& ſects and tribes of man. 
kind. This is neceſſary in order to underſtand hiſtory the better; and every man 


who 


»The muſe in the ancient heathen ſenſe is ſuppoſed to be a goddeſs ; but io the philoſophic ſenſe it 
can mean no more, than a bright genius with a warm and ſtrong imagination elevated to an uncommon | 


degree. 
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who is a lawyer or a gentleman ought to obtain ſome acquaintance with theſe things, 
without which he can never read hiſtory to any great advantage, nor can he main- 
tain his own ſtation and character in life with honour and dignity without ſome in- 
ſight into them. ; 

XXXIX. Students in divinity ought to ſeek a larger acquaintance with the jewiſh 
laws, polity, cuſtoms, &c. in order to underſtand many paſſages of the old teſta- 
ment and the new, and to vindicate the ſacred writers from the reproaches of in- 
fidels. An acquaintance alſo with many of the Roman and Grecian affairs is need- 
ful to explain ſeveral texts of ſcripture in the new teſtament, to lead ſincere enqui- 
rers into the true and genuine ſenſe of the evangeliſts and apoſtles, and to guard 
their writings from the unreaſonable cavils of men. 

XL. The art of criticiſm is reckoned by ſome as a diſtin part of philology; but 
it is in truth nothing elſe than a more exact and accurate knowledge or ſkill in the 
other parts of it, and a readineſs to apply that knowledge upon all occaſions, in 
order to judge well of what relates to theſe ſubjects, to explain what is obſcure in 
the authors which we read, to ſupply what is defective and amend what is erroneous 
in manuſcripts or ancient copies, to correct the miſtakes of authors and editors in 
the ſenſe of the words, to reconcile the controverſies of the learned, and by this means 
to ſpread a juſter knowledge of theſe things among the inquiſitive part of mankind. 

Every man who pretends to the learned profeſſions, if. he doth not ariſe to be a 
critic himſelf in philological matters, he ſhould be frequently converſing with thoſe 
books, whether dictionaries, paraphraſts, commentators, or other critics, which may 
relieve any difficulties he meets with, and give him a more exact acquaintance with 
thoſe ſtudies which he purſues. > 

And whenſoever any perſon is arrived to ſuch a degree of knowledge in theſe 
things as to furniſh him well for the practice of eln, let him take great care 
that om and vanity, contempt of others with inward wrath and inſolence do not 
mingle themſelves with his remarks and cenſures. Let him remember the common 
trailties of human nature and the miſtakes to which the wiſeſt man is ſometimes 
lable, that he may practiſe this art with due modeſty and candour. 
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The SECOND PART. 


CONTAINING 


Various Remarks and Rules about the Communi- 
cation of Uſeful Knowledge. 


2M o which is added, 


A DISCOURSE on the EpucaTion of CHILDREN 
; and Vour H. 


THE 
P..R E A -C E. 


15 HE author's name, which is prefixed to this book, renders it altogether 
needleſs for us to ſay any thing in order to recommend it ; and we need 
not aſſure any judicious reader, who has been converſant with Dr, Watts's 
writings, that this is the genuine work of that excellent author; for he cannot fail 
of diſcerning the doctor's eaſy ſtyle and beautiful manner of expreſſion in every 

ge. We eſteem it an honour done us by that truly great man, that he was 
pleaſed, by his laſt will, to intruſt us with his manuſcripts which he deſigned for the 
preſs : however he lived to publiſh ſeveral of thoſe himſelf, after his will was made 
ſo that not many remain to be publiſhed by us. Some indeed there are remaining, 
which he did originally intend for the preſs, but his broken ſtate of health did not 
permit him to finiſh them, and they are left too imperfect to be ever publiſhed. 
Of this ſort, among others, is The larger diſcourſe on pſalmody, which he gave no- 
tice of his intention to publiſh in the preface to the ſecond edition of his Hymns, 
when he withdrew the ſhorter eſſay on that ſubject, which was annexed to the firſt 
edition, There are alſo among his manuſcripts, ſome tracts relating to a doctrinal 
controverſy, which the doctor had been engaged in, but which the world ſeems to 
be tired of : So that, moſt probably, this Second Part of ihe improvement of the mind, 
with the Diſcourſe on education, and ſome Additions to the reliquie juveniles, are all the 
poſthumous works of Dr. Watis that will ever be printed. | 

As to this work in particular, a conſiderable part of it was corrected for the preſs 
by the doctor's own hand; and as to the reſt of it, he did not leave it fo far unfi- 
niſhed as ſhould, in his own judgment, diſcourage the publiſhing it ; for he has left 
this note in a paper along with it, Though this book, or the ſecond volume of 
the improvement of the mind, is not fo far finiſhed as I could wiſh, yet I leave it 
among the number of books corrected for the preſs, for it is very eaſy for any per- 
* fon of genius and ſcience to finiſh'it and publiſh it in a form ſufficiently aſeful to 
„the world,” The corrections we have preſumed to make are comparatively but few 
and trivial; and when now and then it was thought neceſſary to add a line or two 
for the illuſtration of any paſſage, it is generally put in the form of a note at the 
foot of the page. | 

It may perhaps be expected we ſhould make ſome apology for delaying the pub- 
liſhing of this book ſo long after the author's death; a book that has been ſo much 
expected and fo earneſtly deſired, as appears by ſeveral letters, found in the doctor's 
ſludy, from eminent perſons and from learned ſocieties, There are various cauſes 
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that have contributed to the delay, which the world need not be informed of; but 
the remote diſtance of our habitations, and the multiplicity of buſineſs in which 
each of us is ſtatedly engaged, are circumſtances pretty generally known, and which 
we hope will be admitted in excuſe for ſome part of the delay, and ſome part 
the bookſellers muſt anſwer for. However we are the leſs ſolicitous to apologize 
for not publiſhing this book ſooner, as we are ſatisfied it will be welcome now it 
comes; and that thoſe who, upon reading the firſt volume, have ſo earneſtly deſired 
the ſecond, will not be diſappointed when they read it. | 

We have only to add our moſt ſincere wiſhes and prayers, that a book ſo admi. 
rably ſuited to improve the minds of men, eſpecially of the riſing generation, and 
to promote univerſal goodneſs, as this appears to be, may be attended with a bleſ- 
ſing from on high. 7 : 5 | | 
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The SECOND PART. 


FNTROMMACT ION 
TFT HE chief deſign of the former part of this book is to lead us into 


proper methods for the improvement of our own knowledge; let us now 
conſider what are the beſt means of improving the minds of others, and of 
communicating to them the knowledge which we have acquired. If the treaſures 
of the mind ſhould be hoarded up and concealed they would profit none belides 
the Poſſeſſor, and even his Advantage by the Poſſeſſion would be poor and nar- 
row in compariſon of what the ſame treaſures would yield, both to himſelf and 
to the world, by a free communication and diffuſion of them. Large quantities 
of knowledge acquired and reſerved by one man, like heaps of gold and ſilver, would 
contract a ſort of ruſt and diſagreeable aſpect by lying in everlaſting ſecrecy and 
lilence ; but they are burniſhed and glitter by perpetual circulation through the 
tribes of mankind. _ ; 
The two chief ways of conveying knowledge to others, are that of verbal in- 
ſtruction to our diſciples, or by writing and publiſhing our thoughts to the world. 
Here therefore I ſhall firſt. propoſe ſome obſervations which relate to the con- 
veyance of knowledge to others, by regular lectures of verbal inſtruction, or by con- 
verſation; I ſhall repreſent ſeveral of the chief prejudices of which learners are in 
danger, with directions to guard againſt them; and then mention ſome of the eaſieſt 


and moſt effectual ways of convincing perſons of their miſtakes, and of dealing with 
Vol. V. g Tt | * 


$22 Methods of teathing and reading lectures: Part II 
their underſtanding when they labour under the power of prejudice. I ſhall after. 
wards add, by way of appendix, an eſſay written many years ago on the ſubje& of 
Education, when I deſigned a more compleat treatiſe of it. | 


/ cok oc.  - I, 
Methods of teaching, and reading lefures. 


E that has learned any thing thoroughly in a clear and methodical manner, and 
H has attained a diſtinct perception and an ample ſurvey of the whole ſubje&, 
is generally beſt prepared to teach the ſame fubjeR in a clear and eaſy method: 
For having acquired a large and diſtinct idea of it himſelf, and made it familiar to 
him by frequent meditation, reading and occaſional diſcourſe, he is ſuppoſed to {ze 
it on all ſides, to graſp it with all its appendices and relations in one ſurvey, and 
Bs better able to repreſent it to the learner in all its views, with all its properties, re- 
lations and conſequences. He knows which view or ſide of the ſubje& to hold 
out firſt to his diſciple, and how to propoſe to his underſtanding that part of it 
which is eaſieſt to apprehend ; and alſo knows how to ſet it in ſuch a light as is 
moſt likely to allure and to aſſiſt his further enquiry. 
But it is not every one who is a great ſcholar that always becomes the happieſt 
teacher, even though he may have a clear conception and a methodical as well as 
an extenſive furvey of the branches of any ſcience. He muſt alſo be well acquainted 
with words as well as ideas in a proper variety; that when his diſciple does not 
take in the ideas in one form of expreſſion he may change the phraſe into ſeveral 
forms, till at Jaſt he hits the underſtanding of his ſcholar and enlightens it in the 
juſt idea of truth. 

Befides this, a tutor ſhould be a perfon of a happy and condeſcending temper, 
who has patience to bear with a ſlowneſs of perception or want of W in ſome 
learners. He ſhould alſo have much candour of ſoul, ro paſs a gentle Cenſure on 
their impertinences, and to pity them in their miſtakes, and uſe every mild and 
engaging method for inſinuating knowledge into thoſe who are willing and diligent 
in ſeeking truth, as well as reclaiming thoſe who are wandering into error. But 
of this I have ſpoken ſomewhat already in a chapter of the former part, and ſhall 
have occaſion to expreſs fomething more of it ſhortly. 

A very pretty and uſeful way to lead a perſon into any particular truth is, by 
queſtions and anſwers, which is the Socratica method of diſputation, and therefore 
refer the reader to that chapter or ſection which treats of it. On this account 
dialogues ate uſed as a polite and pleafant method of leading gentlemen and ladies 

| _ ſome of the ſciences, who ſeek not the moſt accurate and methodical treafure 
or learning. | 
But the moſt uſual and perhaps the moſt excellent way of inſtructing ſtudents 
in any of the ſciences is by reading lectures, as Tutors in the academy do to their 
pupils. The 
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The firſt work is to chooſe a book well-written, which contains a ſhort ſcheme or 
abſtract of that ſcience, or at leaſt it ſhould not be a very copious and diffuſive trea- 
tiſe. Or if the tutor knows not any ſuch book already written, he ſhould draw 
up an abſtract of that ſcience himſelf, containing the moſt ſubſtantial and important 
parts of it, diſpoſed in ſuch a method as he beſt approves. 
Let a chapter or ſection of this be read daily 4: the learner, on which the tutor 
ſhould paraphraſe in this manner, namely, | 
He Would explain both words and ideas more largely, and eſpecially what is dark 
and difficult ſnould be opened and illuſtrated, partly by various forms of ſpeech, and 
partly by apt ſimilitudes and N Where the ſenſe of the author is dubious, 
it muſt alſo be fixed and determined. | 
Where the arguments are ſtrong and cogent, they ſhould be inforced by ſome 
further n and the truth of the inferences ſhould be made plainly to 
appear. Where the arguments are weak and inſufficient, they ſhould be either con- 
firmed or rejected as uſeleſs; and new arguments, if need be, ſhould be added 
to ſupport that doctrine. 
What is treated very conciſely in the author ſhould be amplified, and where ſe- 
veral Things are laid cloſely together, they muſt be taken to pieces and opened 


by- parts. 
"Where the tutor differs from the author which he reads, he ſhould gently point 
out and confute his miſtakes. 

Where the method and order of the book is juſt and happy, it ſhould be purſued 
and commended : Where it is defective and irregular, it ſhould be corrected. 

The moſt neceſſary, the moſt remarkable and uſeful parts of that treatiſe, or of 
that Science, ſhould be peculiarly recommended to the Learners, and preſt upon 
them that they would retain it in memory; and what is more unneceſſary or ſu- 
perfluous ſhould be diſtinguiſhed, leaſt the learner ſhould ſpend too much time in 
the more needleſs parts of a ſcience. 

The various ends, uſes and ſervices of that ſcience, or of any part of it, ſhould 
be alſo declared and exemplified, as far as the tutor hath opportunity and furnicure 
to do it z particularly in mathematics and natural philoſophy. | 

And if there be any thing remarkably beautiful or defective in the ſtyle of the 
writer, it is proper for the tutor to make a juſt remark upon it. 

While he is reading and explaining any particular treatiſe to his pupils, he may 
compare the different editions of the ſame book, or different writers upon the 
lame ſubject: He ſhould inform them where that ſubje& is treated by other 
authors which they may peruſe, and lead his diſciples thereby to a further eluci- 
dation, confirmation or improvement of that theme of diſcourſe in which he is in- 
ſtructing them, 

It is alluring and agreeable to the learner alſo now and then to be entertained 
with ſome hiſtorical remarks on any occurrences or uſeful ſtories which the tu- 
tor has met with, relating to the ſeveral parts of ſuch a ſcience z provided he does 
not put off his pupils merely with ſuch ſtories, and neglect to give them a ſolid 
and rational information of the theme in hand. Teachers ſhould endeavour, as 
far as poſſible, to join profit and pleaſure together, and mingle delight with their 
inſtructions ; but at the ſame time they muſt take heed that they do not mere- 
ly amuſe the ears and gratify the fancy of their diſciples without enriching their 


minds, 
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In reading lectures of inſtruction let the teacher be very ſolicitous that the 
learners take up his meaning; and therefore he ſhould frequently enquire, whether 
he expreſſes himſelf intelligibly, whether they underſtand his ſenſe, and take in all 
his ideas, as he endeavours to convey them in his own forms of ſpeech, 

It is neceſſary that he who inſtrufts others ſhould uſe the moſt proper ſtyle for the 
conveyance of his ideas eaſily into the minds of thoſe who hear him: And though 
in teaching the ſciences a perſon is not confined to the ſame rules by which we muſt 
govern our language in converſation, for he muſt neceſſarily make uſe of many 
rerz$s of art and hard words, yet he ſhould never uſe them merely to ſhew his 
learning, nor affect ſounding language without neceſſity, a caution which we ſhall 
farther inculcate anon. | 

I think it very convenient and proper, if not abſolutely neceſſary, that when a 
tutor reads a following lecture to his pupils, he ſhould- run over the foregoing lec- 
ture in queſtions propoſed to them, and by this means acquaint himſelf with their 
daily proficiency *. It is in vain for the learner to object, Surely we are not School. 
boys to ſay our leſſons again: We came to be taught and not to be catechiſed 
and examined. But alas, how is it poſſible for a teacher to proceed in his inſtruc- 
tions, if he knows not how far the learner takes in and remembers what he has 
been taught ? | 

Beſides, I muſt generally believe, it is ſloth or idleneſs, it is real ignorance, 
incapacity, or unreaſonable pride, that makes a learner refuſe to give his teacher 
an account how far he has profited by his laſt inſtructions. For want of this 
conſtant examination, young gentlemen have ſpent ſome idle and uſeleſs years, even 
under daily labours and inſpection of a learned teacher; and they have returned from 
the academy without the gain of any one ſcience, and even with the ſhameful loſs 
of their claſſical learning, that is, the knowledge of Greek and Latin which they had 
learnt in the grammar-ſchool. 

Let the teacher always accommodate himſelf to the genins, temper and capacity 
of his diſciples, and practiſe various methods of prudence to allure, perſuade and 
aſſiſt every one of them in their purſuit of knowledge. 

Where the ſcholar has leſs capacity let the teacher enlarge his illuſtrations, let 
him ſearch and find out where the learner ſticks, what is the difficulty; and thus 
let him help the labouring intellect, 

Where the learner manifeſts a forward genius and a ſprightly curioſity by frequent 
enquiries, let the teacher oblige ſuch an inquiſitive Soul, by ſatisfying thoſe quel- 


tions, as far as may be done with decency and conveniency; and where theſe en. 


quiries are unſeaſonable, let him not filence the young enquirer with a magiſterial 
rebuff, but with much candour and gentleneſs poſtpone thoſe queſtions, and refer 
them to a proper hour, ; 
Curioſity is a uſeful fpring of knowledge: It ſhould be encouraged in children 
and awakened by frequent and familiar methods of talking with them. It ſhould 
be indulged in youth, but not without a prudent moderation. In thoſe who have 


too much, it ſhould be limited by a wiſe and gentle reſtraint or delay, leſt by wan 
ering 


Note, This precaution, though never to be neglected, is of eſpecial importance when a Pupil 1s en. 
tering on any new branch of learning, where it is abſolutely neceſſary that the fundamental definitions 
and principles ſhould not only be clearly underſtood, but rendered very familiar to the mind : And pat 
bably moſt tutors have found young perſons ſadly bewildered as they have gone on in their lectures 

want of a little more patience and care in this teſ ö 
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dering after every thing, they learn nothing to perfection. In thoſe who bave too 
little, ir ſhould be excited, leſt they grow ſtupid, narrow ſpirited, ſelf-ſarisfied, and 
never attain a treaſure of ideas, or an amplitude of underſtanding. ” 
„Let not the teacher demand or expect things too ſublime and difficult from the 
humble, modeſt and fearful diſciple : and where ſuch a one gives a juſt and happy 
anſwer even to plain and eaſy queſtions, let him have words of commendation and 
love ready for him. Let him encourage every ſpark of kindling light, till it grow 
up to bright evidence and confirmed knowledge. : - 

Where he finds a lad pert, poſitive and preſuming, let the tutor take every juff 
occaſion to ſhew him his error: let him ſet the abſurdity in compleat light 4 
him, and convince him by a full demonſtration of his miſtake, till he ſees and feels 
it, and learns to be modeſt and humble. | 

A teacher ſhould not only obſerve the different ſpirit and humour among his 
ſcholars, but he ſhould watch the various efforts of their reaſon and growth of 
their underſtanding, He ſhould praftiſe in his young nurſery of learning as a 
ſkilful gardener does in his vegetable dominions, and apply prudent methods of 
cultivation to every plant. Let him with a diſcrete and gentle hand nip or prune 
the irregular ſhoots, let him guard and encourage the tender buddings of the un- 
derſtanding till they be raiſed to a bloſſom, and let him kindly cheriſh the younger 
fruits. 

The tutor ſhould take every occaſion to inſtill knowledge into his diſciples, and 
make uſe of every occurrence of life to raiſe ſome profitable converſation upon it; 
he ſhould frequently enquire ſomething of his diſciples that may ſet their young 
reaſon to work, and teach them how to form inferences, and to draw one propo- 
fition out of another, 

Reaſon being that faculty of the mind which he has to deal with in his pupils, 
let him endeavour by all proper and familiar methods to call it into exerciſe, and 
to enlarge the powers of it. He ſhould take frequent opportunities to ſhew them 
when an idea is clear or confuſed, when the propoſition is evident or doubtful, and 
when an argument is feeble or ſtrong. And by this means their minds will be fo 
formed, that whatſoever he propoſes with evidence and ſtrength of reaſon they 
will readily receive, 

When any uncommon appearances ariſe in the natural, moral or political World, 
he ſhould invite and inſtruct them to make their remarks on it, and give them the 
belt reflexions of his own for the improvement of their minds. | | 

He ſhould by all means make it appear that he loves his pupils, and that he ſeeks 
nothing ſo much as their increaſe of knowledge and their growth in all valuable 
acquirements; this will engage their affection to his perſon and procure a juſt atten- 
uon to his lectures. 

And indeed there is but little hope that a teacher ſhould obtain any ſucceſs in 
his inſtructions, unleſs thoſe that hear him have ſome good degree of eſteem and 
reſpect for his perſon and character. And here I cannot but take notice by the 
way, that it is a matter of infinite and unſpeakable injury to the people of any 
town or pariſh where the miniſter lies-under contempt. If he has procured it by 
his own conduct, he is doubly criminal, becauſe of the injury he does to the ſouls 
of them that hear him: But if this contempt and reproach be caſt upon him by the 
wicked, malicious and unjuſt cenſures of men, they muſt bear all the ill conſe- 
quences of receiving no good by his labours, and will be accountable hereafter to 
the great and divine judge of all. | | | 

| Ic 
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It would be very neceſſary to add in this place (if tutors were not well appriſed 
of it before) that ſince learners are obliged to ſcek a divine bleſſing on their 
ſtudies by fervent prayer to the God of all wiſdom, their tutors ſhould go before 


them in this pious practice, and make daily addreſes to heaven for the ſucces of 
their — 1 ; 


CHAT Tn u 
Of an inſtructive ſyle. 


H E moſt neceſſary and the moſt uſeful character of a ſtyle fit for inſtruction 

is that it be plain, perfpicuous and eaſy. And here I ſhall firſt point out al 
thoſe errors in ſtyle which diminiſh or deſtroy the perſpicuity of it, and then men- 
tion a few directions, how to obtain a perſpicuous and eaſy ſtyle. 

The errors of ſtyle which muſt be avoided by teachers are theſe that follow, 

1. The uſe of many foreign words which are not ſufficiently naturalized and min- 
gled with the language which we ſpeak or write, It is true that in teaching the 
| ſciences in Engliſh we muſt ſometimes uſe words borrowed from the Greek and 
Latin, for we have not in Engliſh names for a variety of ſubjects which belong 
to learning; but when a man affects, upon all occaſions, to bring in long ſounding 
words from the ancient languages without neceſſity, and mingles French and other 
outlandiſh terms and phraſes, where plain Engliſh would ſerve as well, he betrays a 
vain and fooliſh genius, unbecoming a teacher. 

2. Avoid a fantaſtic learned ſtyle, borrowed from the various ſciences, where 
the ſubject and matter do not require the uſe of them. Do not affect terms of 
art on every occaſion, nor ſeek to ſhow your learning by ſounding words and dark 
phraſes; this is properly called pedantry. 

Young preachers, juſt come from the ſchools, are often tempted to fill their fer- 
mons with logical and metaphyſical terms in explaining their text, and feed their 
hearers with ſonorous words of vanity. This ſcholaſtic language perhaps may 
fatter their own ambition, and raiſe a wonderment at their learning among the 
ſtaring multitude, without any manner of influence toward the inſtruction of the 
ignorant, or the reformation of the immoral or impious: Theſe terms of art arc 
but the tools of an artificer by which his work is wrought in private; but the tools 
ought not to appear in the finiſhed workmanſhip. | 

There are ſome perſons ſo fond of geometry that they bring in lines and circles, 
tangents and parabolas, theorems, problems and poſtulates upon all occaſions. 
Others who have dealt in aſtronomy borrow even their nouns and their verbs in their 
common diſcourſe from the ſtars and planets. Inſtead of ſaying, Jacob had twelve 
ſons, they tell you, Jacob had as many ſons as there are fGgns in the zodiac. If 
they deſcribe an inconſtant perſon they make a planet of him, and ſet him forth in 
all his appearances, dire??, retrograde and ſtationary. If a candle be {et __ 
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the ſereen they call it echpſed, and tell you fine ſtories of the orbit and the revo- 
Jucions, the radii, and the limb or circumference of a cart: wheel. | 

Others again dreſs up their ſenſe in chymical language. Extracts and oils, falts, 
and eſſences exalt and invigorate their diſcourſes : A great wit with them is ſublimated 
ſpirit, and a blockhead is caput mortuum. A certain doctor in his bill ſwells in 
his own idea when he tells the town that he has been counfellor to the counſellors 
of ſeveral ki and princes, that he has arrived at the knowledge of the green, 
black and golden dragon, known only to 42 agen and hermetic philoſophers. It 
would be well if the quacks alone had a patent for this language. 

3. There are ſome fine affected words that are uſed only at court, and ſome pe- 
collar phraſes that are founding or gaudy and belong only to the theatre; theſe 
ſhould not come into the lectures of inſtruction: The language of poets has too much 
of metaphor in it to lead mankind into clear and diſtin& ideas of things: The 
buſineſs of poeſy is to ſtrike the ſoul with a glaring light and to urge the paſſions 
into a flame by ſplendid ſhews, by ſtrong images, and a pathetic vehemence of 
ſtyle : But it is another fort of ſpeech that is beſt ſuited to lead the calm enquirer 
into juſt conceptions of things, 8 | 

4. There is a mean vulgar ſtyle borrawed from the lower ranks of mankind, the 
baſeſt characters and meaneſt affairs of life: This is alſo to be avoided ; for it ſhould 
be ſuppoſed that perſons of liberal education have not been bred up within the 
hearing of ſuch language, and conſequently they cannot underſtand it; beſides that 
it would create very offenſive ideas, ſhould we borrow even ſimiles for illuſtration 
from the ſcullery, the dunghil and the jakes, 

5. An obſcure and my ſterious manner of expreſſion and cloudy language is to be 
avoided, Some perſons have been led by education, or by ſome fooliſh prejudices, 
into a dark and unintelligible way of thinkiog and ſpeaking ; and this continues with 
them all their ves, and clouds and confounds their ideas: Perhaps ſome of theſe 
may have been bleſt with a great and comprehenſive genius, with ſublime natural 
parts and a torrent of ideas flowing in upon them; yet for want of clearneſs, in 
the manner of their conception and language, they ſometimes drown their own ſub- 
ſect of diſcourſe, and overwhelm their argument in darkneſs and perplexity : Such 
preachers as have read much of the myſtical divinity of the Papiſts, and imitated 
their manner of expreſſion, have many times buried a fine underſtanding under the 
Obſcurity of ſuch a Style. 

6. A long and tedious ſtyle is very improper for a teacher, for this alſo leſſens 
the perſpieuity of it. Some learned writers are never ſatisfied unleſs they fill up _ 
ſentence with a great number of ideas and ſentiments ; they ſwell their 
tion to an enormous ſize by explications, exceptions and precautions, left they ſhould 
be miſtaken, and croud them all into the fame period: They involve and darken 
their diſcourſe by many a parentheſis, and prolong their fentences to a tireſome 
extent, beyond the reach of a common comprehenſion ; Such Sort of writers or 
ſpeakers may be rich in knowledge, but they are ſeldom fir to communicate it. 
He that would gain a happy talent for the inſfruction of others muſt know how to 
liſintangle and divide his thoughts, if too many of them are ready to croud into 
one paragraph 3 and let him rather ſpeak three ſentences diſtinctiy and perſpi- 
cuoully, which the hearer receives at once with his ears and his ſoul, than croud 
2 thought into one ſeatence which the hearer has forgot before he can un- 
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But this leads me to the next thing I propoſed, which was to mention ſome 


methods whereby ſuch a perſpicuity of ſtyle may be obtained as is proper for in- 


ſtruction. | | | 9 81 þ 
1. Accuſtom yourſelf to read thoſe authors who think and write with great clear. 
neſs and evidence, ſuch as convey their ideas into your underſtanding as faſt ;; 


your eye or tongue can run over their ſentences z this will imprint upon the ming 
an habit of imitation, we ſhall learn the ſtyle with which we are very converſant, 


and practiſe it with eaſe and ſucceſs, | 

2. Get a diſtinct and comprehenſive knowledge of the ſubject which you treat of, 
ſurvey it on all ſides and make yourſelf perfect maſter of it; then you will have 
all the ſentiments that relate to it in your view and under your command, and 
your tongue will very eaſily clothe thoſe Ideas with words which your mind has 
firſt made ſo familiar and eaſie to it ſelf. | 


Scribendi refs ſapere eſt & principinm & fons : 
Verbaque proviſam rem non invita ſequentur. 
| Hor. de Arte Poetica. 


Good teaching from good knowledge ſprings, 
Words will make haſte to follow 1 


3. Be well ſkilled in the language which you ſpeak; acquaint yourſelf with all 
the idioms and ſpecial phraſes of it, which are neceſſary to convey the need{ul 
ideas on the ſubject. of which you treat in the moſt various and moſt eaſy manner to 
the underſtanding of the hearer: The variation of a phraſe in ſeveral forms is of 
admirable uſe to inſtruct, it is like turning all ſides of the ſubject to view; and if 
the learner happen not to take in the ideas in one form of ſpeech, probably ano- 
ther may be ſucceſsful for that end. | | 

Upon this account I have always thought it a uſeful manner of inſtruction which 
1s uſed in ſome Latin ſchools which they call variation. Take ſome plain ſentence 
in the Exgliſh tongue and turn it into many forms in Latin as for inſtance, A wolf 
let into the ſheep-fold will devour the ſheep: If you let a wolf into the fold, the 
ſheep will be devoured : The wolf will devour the * if the ſheep-ſold be left 
open : If the fold be not ſhut carefully, the wolf will devour the ſheep : The ſheep 
will be devoured by the wolf, if it find the way into the fold open: There is no 
defence of the ſheep from the wolf unleſs it be kept out of the fold: A ſlaughter 
will be made amongſt the ſheep, if the wolf can get into the fold, Thus by turn- 


ing the active voice of verbs into the paſſive, and the nominative caſe of nouns 


into the accuſative, and altering the connexion of ſhort ſentences; by different ad- 
verbs or codjunctions, and by ablative caſes with a prepoſition brought inſtead of 
the nominative, or by l ſometimes put inſtead of the verbs, the negation 
of the contrary, inſtead of the aſſertion of the thing firſt propoſed, a great varicty 

of forms of ſpeech will be created which ſhall expreſs the ſame ſenſe. 
4. Acquire a variety of words, a copia verborum. Let your memory be rich 
in ſynonymous terms or words expreſſing the ſame. thing: This will not only attain 
ow ＋ happy effect with the variation of phraſes in the; foregoing direction, 
ut it will a 
tautology or repeating the ſame words too often, which ſometimes may diſguſt 

the ear of the learner, 

5. Learn 


d a beauty alſo to your ſlyle, by ſecuring you from an appearance of 
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. Learn the art of ſhortning your ſentenees, by dividing a long complicated pe- 
riod into two or three" ſmall ones. When others connect and join two or three ſen- 
tences in one by relative pronouns, as, which, whereof, wherein, whereto, &c. and 
by parentheſes frequently inſerted, do you rather divide them into diſtinct periods; 
or at leaſt, if they muſt be united, let it be done rather by conjunctions and copu- 
latives, that they may appear like diſtinct ſentences and give leſs confuſion to the 
hearer or reader. (33 39 | Fr! 

know no method ſo effectual to learn what I mean, as to take now and then 
ſome page of an author, who is guilty of ſuch a long involved parenthetical ſtyle, 
and tranſlate it into plainer Engliſh, by dividing the ideas or the ſentences aſunder, 
and multiplying the periods, till the language become ſmooth and eaſy and intelli- 
gible at firſt reading. j | 

6. Talk frequently to young. and ignorant perſons upon ſubjects which are new 
and unknown to them, and be diligent to enquire whether they underſtand you 
or no; this will put you upon changing your phraſes and forms of ſpeech 
in a 5 till you can hit their capacity and convey your ideas into their un- 
derſtanding. | | | | 


o H APT E R 1II. 


Of convincing other perſons of any truth, or delivering them from errors 
ba and miſtakes 5 


/ HEN we are arrived at a juſt and rational eſtabliſhment in an opinion, 
whether it relate to religion or common life, we are naturally deſirous of 
bringing all the world into our ſentiments; and this proceeds from the affectation 
and pride of ſuperior influence upon the judgment of our fellow - creatures, much 
more frequently than it does from a ſenſe of duty or love to truth: So vicious and 
corrupt is human nature. Yet there is ſuch a thing to be found as an honeſt and 
lncere delight in propagating truth, ariſing from a dutiful regard to the honour of 
our maker, and an hearty love to mankind. Now if we would be ſucceſsful in our 
attempts to convince men of their errors and to promote the truth, let us diveſt 
ourſelves, as far as poſſible, of that pride and affectation which I mentioned before; 
and ſeek to acquire that diſintereſted love to men and zeal for the truth which will 
naturally lead us into the beſt methods to promote it. yy 
And here the following directions may be uſeful : | 
1. If you would convince a perſon of his miſtake, ** chooſe a proper place, 
* happy hour, and the fitteſt concurrent circumſtances for this pu poſe.” Do not 
unſeaſonably ſet upon him when he is engaged in the midſt o er affairs, but 
when his ſou] is at liberty and leiſure to hear and attend. Accoſt him not upon that 
fubj<& when his'(pirit is ruffletl or diſcompoſed with any occurrences of life, and eſ- 
pectally when he has heated his paſſions in the defence of a contrary opinion; but 
rather ſeize ſome golden opportünity when ſome occurrences of life may caſt a fa- 
Vo. V. Uu vourable 
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vourable aſpe& upon the truth of which, you would convinee him, or which may 
throw ſome dark and unhappy colour or conſequences upon that error from which 
you would fain deliver him. There are in life ſome molliſima tempana ſandi, ſome 
very agreeable moments of addreſſing a perſon, which if rightly managed, may 
render your attempts much more ſucceſsful and his conviction eaſy and pleaſant. 
24. Make it appear by your whole conduct to the perſan you would teach, that 
you mean him well, that your deſign is not to triumph over his opinion, nor to ex- 
poſe his ignorance, or his incapacity of defending, what he afferts, Let him fee that 
it is not your aim to advance your own character as a diſputant, nor to; ſet youri:f 
up for an inſtructor to mankind; but that you love him, and ſeek his true intereſſ, 
and do not only aſſure him of this in words, when you are entering on an argument 
with him, but let the whole of your conduct to him at all times, demonſtrate your 
real friendſhip for him. Truth and argument come with particular force from the 
mouth of ont whom we truſt and love. > or „ of mare 

g. The ſofteſt and gentleſt addreſs to the erroneous is the beſt! way to convince 
them of their miſtake, Sometimes it is neceſſary. to repreſent to your opponen; 
that he is not far off from the truth and that you would fain draw him a little 
nearer to it. Commend and eſtabliſh whatever he ſays that is juſt and true, as our 
bleſſed Saviour treated the young Scribe when he p60 oped well concerning the 
two great commandments ; Thou art not far, ſays our Lord, from the kingdom f 
heaven, Mark xii. 34. Imitate the mildneſs and conduct of the bleſſed Feſus. 

Come as near to your opponent as you can in all your propoſitions, and yield to 
him as much as you dare in a conſiſtence with truth and juſtice. 

It is a very great and fatal miſtake in perſons who. attempt to convince or recon- 
cile others to their party, when they make the difference appear as wide as poſlible: 
This. is ſhocking, to any perſon whois to be convinced, he will. chooſe rather to 
keep and maintain his own opinions, if he cannot come into yours without renoun- 
cing and abandoning every thing that he believed before. Human nature muſt be 
flattered a little as well as reaſoned with, that ſo the argument may be able to come 
at his underſtanding, which otherwiſe will be thruſt off at a diſtance, If you charge 
a man with nonſenſe and abſurdities, with hereſy and ſelf- contradiction, you take 
a very wrong ſtep toward convincing him. | * — 
Always remember that error is not to be rooted out of the mind of man by te- 
oaches and railing, by flaſhes of wit and biting jeſts, by loud exclamations or 
rp ridicule : Long declamations and triumph over our neighbours miſtake, will 
not prove the way to convince him; theſe are ſigns either of a bad cauſe, or of want 
of arguments or capacity for the defence of a good one. 

4. Set therefore a conſtant watch over yourſelf, leſt you grow warm in diſpute 
before you are aware. The paſſions never clear the underſtanding, but raile 
— 5 clouds and confuſion in the ſoul: Human nature is like water which bas 
mud at the bottom of it, it may be clear while it is calm and undiſturbed, and the 
ideas, like pebbles, appear bright at the bottom; but when once it is ſtirred and 
moved by paſſion, the mud riſes uppermoſt, and ſpreads confuſion and darkneß 
over all the ideas; you cannot ſet things in ſo juſt and fo clear a light before the 
gyes of your. neighbour, while your own conceptions are clouded with heat and 


+225 n. 5 . 45 Eels 3 1 5 ' 
- Beſides when your own ſpirits are a little diſturbed and your wrath, is awakened, 
this naturally kindles the ſame fire in your correſpondent and prevents him from 
taking in your ideas, were they never ſo clear; for his paſſions are engaged r En 4 
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Chap. III. Delivering them from errors and miſtales. 331 
ſudden for the defence of his on miſtakes, and they combat as fiercely as yours do, 
which perhaps may be awakened on the ſide of truth. by Ba: : 
To provoke a perſon whom you would convince, not only rouſes his anger, and 
ſets it againſt your doctrine; but ir direQts its reſentment againſt your perſon, as well 
as againſt all your inſtructions and arguments. You muſt treat an opponent like a 
friend, if you would perſuade him to learn any thing from you; and this is one 
great reaſon why there is ſo little ſucceſs on either ſide between two diſputants or 
controverſial writers, becauſe they are fo ready to intereſt their paſſions in the ſubje& 
of conteſt,” and thereby to prevent the mutual light that might be given and received 
on either fide : Ambition, indignation and a profeſſed zeal reign on both ſides: Victo- 
ry is the point deſigned, while truth 1 3 and truth oftentimes periſnes 
in the fray, or retires from the field of battle: The combatants end juſt where 
they began, their underſtandings hold faſt the ſame opinions, perhaps with this 
diſadvantage, that they are a little more obſtinate and rooted in them, without freſh 
reaſon 3 and they generally come off with the loſs of temper and charity. 
5. Neither attempt nor hope to convince a perſon of his miſtake by any penal 
methods or ſevere — There is no light brought into the mind by all the fire 
and ſword and bloody perſecutions that were ever introduced into the world. One 
would think both the princes, the prieſts, and the people, the learned and the un- 
learned, the great and the mean, ſhould have all by this time ſeen the folly and 
madneſs of ſeeking to propagate the truth by the laws of cruelty : We compel a 
beaſt to the yoke by blows, becauſe the ox and the aſs have no underſtanding z but 
intellectual powers are not to be fettered and compelled at this rate. Men cannot 
believe what they will, nor change their religion and their ſentiments as they pleaſe; 
they may be made hypocrites by the forms of ſeverity and conſtrained to profeſs 
what they do not believe, they may be forced to comply with external practices and 
ceremonies contrary to their own conſciences, but this can never pleaſe God nor 
rot men. | 
g 6. In order to convince another you ſhould always make choice of thoſe argu- 
ments that are beſt ſuited to his underſtanding and capacity, his genius and temper, 
his ſtate, ſtation and circumſtances. If I were to perſuade a plowman of the truth 
of any form of church government, it ſhould not be attempted by the uſe of the 
Greek and Latin fathers; but from the word of God, the light of nature, and the 
common reaſon of things. H i 21 | 
7. Arguments ſhould always be propoſed in fuch a manner as may lead the mind 
onward to perceive the truth in a clear and agreeable light, as well as to conſtrain 
the aſſent by the power of reaſoning. Clear ideas in many caſes are as uſeful toward 
conviction, as a well formed and unanſwerable ſyllogiſm. c 
8. Allow che perſon you deſite to inſtruct a reaſonable time to enter into the force 
of your arguments. When you have declared your own ſentiments in the brighteſt 
manner of illuſtration, and inforced them with the moſt convincing arguments, 
you are not to ſuppoſe that your friends ſhould immediately be convinced and receive 
the truth: Habitude in a particular way of thinking, as well as in moſt other things, 
obtains the force of nature, and you cannot expect to wean a man from his accuſ- 
tomed errors, but by flow degrees, and by his Gn aſſiſtance; intreat him therefore 
not to judge on the ſudden,” nor determine againſt you at once, but that he would 
pleaſe ro-review your ſcheme, reflect upon your arguments wieh all 28 
he is capable of, and take time to think _ over again at large; at leaſt chat he 
1 u 2 would 
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owt be diſpoſed to hear you ſpeak yet further on ſubject without palin or 
averuon, | Hen de i eilt fo Kittsee of vm eg + & {el 
Addreſs him therefore in an obliging manner, and ſay; I am not ſo fond as to 
think I have placed the ſubject in ſuch lights as to throw you oa a ſudden into a new 
track of thinking, or to make you immediately lay aſide your preſent opinions ot 
deſigns; all that I hope is, that ſome hint or other which I have given, is capable 
of being improved by you to your own. conviction, or poſſibly it may lead you ty 
ſuch a train of reaſoning, as in time to effect a change in ybur thoughts. Which 
hint leads me tu add. 4 meg atm ert niet a1 tara brig +, 
9. Labour as much as poſſible to make the perſon you would teach his own in- 
ſtructor. Human nature may be allured, by a ſecret pleaſure and pride in its own 
reaſoning, to ſeem to find out by itſelf the very thing that you would teach; and 
there are ſome perſons. that have ſo much of this natural bias toward {cit rooted 
in them, that they can never be convinced of a miſtake; by the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt 
arguments to the contrary, though the demonſtration: glare in their faces ; but they 
may be tempted by ſuch gentle inſinuations to follow a track of thought, which 
you propoſe, till they have wound themſelves out of their own error, and led them. 
ſelves hereby into your opinion, if you do but let it appear that they are under their 
own guidance rather than yours. And. perhaps there is nothing which ſhews more 
dexterity of addreſs than this ſecret influence over the minds of others, which they 
do not diſcern even while they follow itt. 
10. If you can gain the main point in queſtion, be not very ſolicitous about the 
nicety with which it ſhall be expreſſed. - Mankind is ſo vain a thing, that it is not 
willing to derive from another; and though it cannot have every thing from itlclf, 
yet it would ſeem at leaſt to mingle ſomething: of its own with what it derives elſe- 
where: Therefore when you have ſet your ſentiment in the fulleſt: light and proved 
it in the moſt effectual manner, an opponent will bring in fome frivolous and uſe- 
leſs diſtinction on purpoſe to change the form of words in the queſtion, and acknov- 
ledge that he receives your propoſition in ſuch a ſenſe and in ſuch a manner of ex- 
preſſion, though he cannot receive it in your terms and phraſes. Vanillus will con. 
feſs he is now convinced that a man who behaves well in the ſtate ought not to be 
niſhed for his religion ; but yet he will not conſent to allow an univerſal toleration 
of all religions which do not injure the ſtate, which is the propoſition I had been 
proving. Well, let Vanillus therefore uſe his own language, I am glad he is convin- 
ced of the truth; he ſhall have leave to dreſs it in his own way 2 

To theſe directions] ſhall add two remarks in the concluſion of this chapter which 
would not fo properly full under the preceding directions. . 

I. Remark. When you have laboured to inſtru& a perſon in ſome controverted 
truth and yet he retains ſome prejudice againſt it, ſo that he doth not yield to the 
convincing force of your arguments, you may ſometimes have happy ſucceſs in con- 
vincing him of that truth by ſetting, him to read a weak author Who writes againſt 
it: A young reader will find ſuch pleaſure in being able to anſwer the arguments 
of the oppoler, that he will drop his former prejudices againſt the truth, and yield 
to the power and evidence of your reafons. I confeſs this looks like ſetting up ole 
prejudice to overthrow another; but where prejudices cannot be fairly removed 

by che dint of reaſon, the wiſeſt and the beſt of teachers will ſometimes find i 
neceſſary to make a way for reaſon and truth to take 
ane : ome! os ne ee e 4 Aπαπα¹].̃ hal 
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Chap. III. Delivering them from errors and miflakes. 333 
II. Remark. When our deſign is to convince a whole family or community of 
perſons of any miſtake, and to lead them into any truth, we may juſtly ſuppoſe 
there are various reigning prejudices among them: and therefore it is not ſo ſafe 


to attempt, nor ſo eaſy to effect it by addreſſing the whole number at once. Such 


2 method has been often found to raiſe a ſudden alarm, and has produced a violent 
oppoſition even to the moſt fair, pious and uſeful propoſal ; ſo that he who made 
the motion could never carry his point. | 180 | 

We muſt therefore firſt make as ſure as we can of the moſt intelligent and lear- 
ned, at leaſt the moſt leading perſons amongſt them, by addreſſing them apart 
prudently, and offering proper reaſons, till they are convinced and engaged on the 
ide of truth; and theſe may with more ſucceſs apply themſelves to others of the 
ſame community: Let the original propoſer ſhould not negle& to make a diftin& 
application to all the reſt, ſo far as circumſtances admit. | | 4 

Where a thing is to be determined by a number of votes, he ſhould labour to 
ſecure a good majority; and then take care that the moſt proper perſons ſhould 
move and argue the matter in public, leſt it be quaſht in the very firſt propoſal by - 
ſome prejudice againſt the propoſer. 7 | 

So unhappily are our circumſtances ſituated in this world, that if truth and juſtice 
and goodnets could put on human forms, and deſcend from heaven to propoſe the 
moſt divine and uſeful doctrines, and bring with them the cleareſt evidence, and 
publiſh them at once to a multitude whoſe prejudices are engaged againſt them, the 
propoſal would be vain-and fruitleſs, and would neither conviace nor perſuade z fo 
neceſſary is it to join art and dexterity, together with the force of reaſon, to convince 
mankind of truth, unleſs we came furniſhed with miracles or omnipotence to create 
a conviction 1 1 4 4h | | | 
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CHAPTER iv. | 
Of authority, Of the abuſe of it: And of its real and proper uſe and - 


ſervice. 


T HE influence which other perſons have our opinions is uſually called 


authority. The power of it is ſo great and widely extenſive, that there -is 


ſcarce any perſon in the world entirely free from the impreflions of it, even after 


their utmoſt watchfulneſs and care to avoid it. Our parents and tutors, yea our 
very nurſes determine a multitude of our ſentiments; our friends, our neighbours, 
the cuſtom of the country where we dwell, and the eſtabliſhed opinions of mankind, 


* The conduct of Chrif and his Apoſtles, armed as were with ſupernatural p in_the 
gradual openings of ou inſt which the minds of G Ge were — mebalicnd;. 4 may not 
only ſecure ſuch an addreſs from the imputation of diſhoneſt craft, but may demonſtrate the expedicacy, 
and in ſome caſes ine neceſſity, of attending to it. | 
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form our belief: The great, the wiſe, the — the learned, and the ancient, the 
king, the prieſt, and the philoſopher are characters of mighty efficacy to perſuade 
us to receive what they dictate. Theſe may be ranked under different heads of pre. 
gudice, but they are all of a kindred nature, and may be reduced to this one ſpring 
or head of authority. | | 
I have treated of theſe particularly in Zogick, Part II. Chapter III. Section 4. yet 
a a few other remarks occurring among my papers, I thought it not improper to let 
them find a place here. * 11171 
Cicero was well acquainted with the unhappy influences of authority, and complain 
of it in his firſt book De Natura Deorum. In diſputes and controverſies (ſays he) 
it is not ſo much the author or patrons of any opinion, as the weight and force 
* of, argument which ſhould influence the mind. The authority of thoſe who 
teach is a frequent hindrance to thoſe who learn, becauſe they utterly neglect to 
. 46 exerciſe their own judgment, taking for granted whatſoever others whom they 
. ** reverence have judged for them. I can by no means approve what we learn 
** from the Pyihagoreans, that if any thing aſſerted in diſputation was queſtioned, 
& they were wont to anſwer, Iyſe Dixit, that is, He bimſelf ſaid ſo, meaning Pyiba. 
„ gras. So far did prejudice prevail, that authority, without reaſon, was ſufficient 
4 to determine diſputes and to eftabliſh truth.“ 
All human authority though it be never ſo ancient, though it hath had univerſal 
ſoyereignty, and ſwayed all the learned and the vulgar world for ſome thouſands 
of years, yet has no certain and undoubted claim to truth: Nor is it any violation 
of good manners to enter a caveat with due decency againſt its pretended domi- 
nion. What is there among all the ſciences that has been longer eſtabliſhed and 
more univerſally received, ever ſince the days of Ariſtotle, and perhaps for ages be- 
fore he lived, than this, that all heavy bodies whatſoever tend toward the centre of the 
earth ? But Sir 1aac Newton has found that thoſe bulky and weighty bodies, the 2arib 
and all the planets tend toward the centre f the ſun, whereby the authority f near 
three thouſand years or more is not only called in queſtion, but actually refuted 
and renounced. 
Again, Was ever any thing more univerſally agreed among the nation of the 


poets and critics than that Homer and Virgil are inimitable writers of heroic poems? 


and whoever preſumed to attack their writings or their reputation, was either con- 
demned for his malice or derided. for his folly. Theſe ancient authors have been 
ſuppoſed to derive peculiar advantages to aggrandize their verſes from the heathen 
theology, and that variety of appearances in which they could repreſent their gods, 
and mingle them with affairs of men: Yet within theſe few years Sir Richard Black 
more (whoſe pre faces are univerſally eſteemed ſuperior in their kind to any of his 
poems) has ventured to pronounce ſome noble truths in that excellent preface to his 
poem called Afred, and has bravely demonſtrated there, beyond all poſſible excep- 
tion, that both Virgil and Homer are often guilty of very groſs blunders, indecencies, 
and ſhameful improprieties; and that they were fo far from deriving any advantage 
from the rabble of heathen gods, that their theology almoſt unavoidably expoſed 
them to many of thoſe blunders ; and that it is not poſſible upon the foot of gen- 
tile ſuperſtition to write a perfect epic poem: Whereas the ſacred religion of the 
wrong _ furniſh a poem with much more juſt and glorious ſcenes and a, no- 

ler machinery, 8 FF 
Mr. Dennis alſo had made it appear in bis eſſays ſame years before, that there 


were no images ſo ſublime in the brighteſt of the heathen writers as thoſe with __ 
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we are furni in the poets of t ly ſcripture ; and Napi French - 
critic dared to profeſs. the — 4 the world of poets and 
critics had ſo univerſally and unanimouſly exalted the heathen writers to the ſove- 
reignty for ſo many ages. If we would find out the truth in many caſes, we muſt 
dare to deviate from the long beaten track, and venture to think with a juſt and 
unbiaſt liberty. 5 I Hut ins | zun | 

Though it be neceſſary to guard againſt the evil influences of authority and the 

ejodices derived thence, becauſe it has introduced thouſands of errors and miſchiefs 
into the world, yet there are three eminent and remarkable caſes wherein authority, 
or the ſentiments of other perſons muſt or will determine the judgment and prac- 
tice of mankind. | 

I. Parents are appointed to judge for their children in their younger years, and 
to inſtru them what they ſhould believe and what they ſhould practiſe in the civil 
and religious life. This is a dictate of nature, and doubtleſs it would have been 
ſo in a ſtate of innocence, It is impoſſible that children ſhould be capable of judg- 
ing for themſelves, before their minds are furniſhed with a competent number of 
ideas, before they are acquainted with any principles and rules of juſt judgment, 
and before their reaſon is grown up to any degrees of maturity and proper exerciſes 
upon ſuch ſubjects. 7 | 

I will not ſay, that a child ought to believe nonſenſe and impoſſibility, becauſe 
his father bids him; for fo far as the impoſſibility appears he cannot believe it: Nor 
will I ſay, he ought to aſſent to all the falſe opinions of his parents, or to practiſe 
idolatry and murder, or miſchief at their command ; yet a child knows not any 
better way to find out what he ſhould believe and what he ſhould practiſe, before he 
can poſſibly judge for himſelf, than to run to his parents and receive their ſentiments 
and their directions. 43 

You will ſay, this is hard indeed, that the child of a heathen idolater, or a eruel 
cannibal, is laid under a ſort of neceſſity by nature of ſinning againſt the light of 
nature; I grant it is hard indeed, but it is only owing to our original fall and apoſ- 
taly; the law of nature continues as it was in innocence, namely, That a parent 
ſhoutd judge for his child; but if the parent judges ill, the child is greatly expoſed 
by it, through that univerſal diſorder that is brought into the world by the ſin of 


Alam our common father: And from the equity and goodneſs of God we may rea- 


lonably infer, that the great judge of all will do right: He will balance the igno- 
rance and incapacity of the child with the criminal nature of the offence in thoſe 
puerile inſtances, and will not puniſh beyond juſt demerit. 

Beſides, what could God, as a creator, do better for children in their minority than 
to commit them to the care and inſtruction of parents? None are ſuppoſed to be ſo 
much concerned for the ; happineſs of children as their parents are; therefore it is 
the ſafeſt ſtep to happineſs, according to the original law of creation, to follow their 
directions, their parents reaſon acting for them before they have reaſon of their 
own in proper exerciſe 3. nor indeed is there any better general rule in our fallen ſtate 
by which children are capable of being governed, though in many particular caſes 
it may lead them far aſtray from virtue and happineſß. 27222 

If children by providence be caſt under ſome happier. inſtructions, to 
their parents erroneous opinions, I cannot ſay it is the duty of ſuch children to fol - 
bw error, when they diſcern it to be error, becauſe their father believes it; what 
| laid before is to be interpreted only of thoſe that are under the immediate care 
and education of their parents, and not yet arrived at years capable of examina- 

tion, 
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tion, I know not how theſe can be freed from receiving the dictates of parental 
authority in their youngeſt years, except by immediate or divine inſpiration. 
It is hard to ſay at what exact time of life the child is exempted from the ſove- 
reiguty of parental dictates. Perhaps it is much juſter to ſuppoſe that this ſovereign. 
ty diminiſhes by degrees as the child grows in underſtanding and capacity, and is 
more and more capable of exerting his own intellectual powers, than to limit this 
matter by months and years. Y O01 1M 
When childhood and youth are fo far expired that the reaſoning faculties are 
grown up to any juſt meaſures of maturity, it is certain that perſons ought to begin 
to enquire into the reaſons of their own faith and practice in all the affairs of ſiſe 
and religion: But as reaſon does not arrive at this power and ſelf-ſufficience' in any 
ſingle moment of time, ſo there is no ſingle moment when a child ſhould at once 
caſt off all its former beliefs and practices; but by degrees and in flow ſucceſſion 
he ſhould examine them as opportunity and advantages offer; and either confirm, 
or doubt of, or change them, according to the leading of conſcience and reaſon 
with all its beſt advantages of information. | 
When we are arrived at manly-age, there is no perſon on earth, no ſett or ſo- 
ciety of men whatſoever, that have power and authority given them by God, the 
creator and governor of the world, abſolutely to dictate to others their opinions or 
ractices in the moral and religious life. God has given every man reaſon to judge 
or himſelf in higher or in lower degrees. Where leſs is given, leſs will be requi- 
red. But we are juſtly chargeable with criminal ſloth and miſimprovement of the 
talents with which our creator has inſtructed us if we take all things for granted 
which others aſſert, and believe and practiſe all things which they dictate without 
due examination. 1 he ee 5 
II. Another caſe wherein authority muſt govern our aſſent, is in many matters 
of fact. Here we may and ought to be determined by the declarations or narra- 
tives of other men ; though I confeſs this is uſually called teſtimony rather than 
authority. It is upon this foot that every ſon or daughter among mankind are re- 
quired to believe that ſuch and ſuch perſons are their — for they can never 
be informed of it but by the dictates of others. It is by teſtimony that we are to 
believe the laws of our country, and to pay all proper deference to the prince and 
to magiſtrates in ſubordinate degrees of authority, though we did not actually fee 
them choſen, crowned, or inveſted with their title and character. It is by teſtimo- 
ny that we are neceſſitated to believe there is ſuch a or as Canterbury or York, though 
perhaps we have never been at either; that there are ſuch perſons as papiſts at Paris and 
Rome, and that there are many ſottiſn and cruel tenets in their religion. It is by 
teſtimony that we believe that chriſtianity and the books of the bible have been 
faithfully delivered down to us through many generations; that there was ſuch a 
perſon as Chrift our Saviour, that he wrought miracles, and died on the croſs, that 
he roſe again and aſcended to heaven. | 
The authority or teſtimony of men, if they are wiſe and honeſt, if they had full 
opportunities and capacities of knowing the truth, and are free from all ſuſpicion 
ol deceit in relating it, ought to ſway our aſſent; eſpecially when multitudes con- 
cur in the ſame teſtimony, and when there are many other attending circumſtances 
which raiſe the propoſition which they diate to the degree of moral certainty. 
But in this very caſe, even in matters of fact and affairs of hiſtory, we ſhould not 
too eaſily give into all the dictates of tradition, and the pompous pretences to the 
teſtimony of men, till we have fairly examined the ſeveral things which are end 
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to make up à credible teſtimony, and to lay a juſt foundation for our belief. There 
are and have been ſo many falſhoods impoſed upon mankind with ſpecious . 
of eye and ear witneſſes, that ſhould make us wiſely cautious and juſtly ſuſpicious 


of reports, where the concurrent ſigns of truth do not fairly appear, and eſpecially 
where the matter is of conſiderable importance. And the leſs probable the fact 


teſtified is in itſelf, the greater evidence may we juſtly demand of the veracity of 


that teſtimony on which it claims to be admitted. | 

III. The laſt caſe wherein authority muſt govern us is, when we are called to be- 
lieve what perſons under inſpiration have dictated to us. This is not properly the 
authority of men, but of God himſelf; and we are obliged to believe what that 
authority aſſerts, though our reaſon at preſent may not be able, any other way, to 
diſcover the certainty or evidence of the propoſition z it is enough if our faculty 
of reaſon, in its beſt exerciſe, can diſcover the divine authority which has propoſed 
it. Where doctrines of divine revelation are plainly publiſhed, together with ſuf- 
ficient proofs of their revelation, all mankind are bound to receive them though 
they cannot perfectly underſtand them, for we know that God is true and cannot 
dictate falſhood. 

But if theſe nded dictates are directly contrary to the natural faculties of un- 
derſtanding and reaſon which God has given us, we may be well aſſured theſe dic- 
tates were never revealed to us by God himſelf, When perſons are really influenced 
by authority to believe nded myſteries in plain oppoſition to reaſon, and yet 
pretend reaſon for what they believe, this is but a vain amuſement. 

There is no reaſon whatſoever that can e or eſtabliſh any authority ſo firmly, 
as to give it power to dictate in matters of belief what is contrary to all the dictates 
of our reaſonable nature, God himſelf has never given us any ſuch revelations, and 
I think it may be ſaid, with reverence, he neither can nor will do it, unleſs he change 
our faculties from what they are at preſent. To tell us we muſt believe a propoſi- 
tion which is plainly contrary to reaſon, is to tell us that we muſt believe two 
— are joined, while (if we attend to reaſon) we plainly ſee and know them to 
be disjoined. Dos | | "Rez, | 

What could ever have eſtabliſhed the nonſenſe of tranſubſtantiation in the world, 
if men had been fixed in this great truth, That God gives no revelation contradicto- 
ry to our own reaſon ? Things may be above our reaſon, that is, reaſon may have 
but obſcure ideas of them, or reaſon may not ſee the connexion of thoſe ideas, or 


may not know at preſent the certain and exact manner of reconciling ſuch propoſi- 


tions either with one another, or with other rational truths, as I have explained in 
lome of my logical papers: But when they ſtand directly and plainly againſt all 
ſenſe and reaſon, as tranſubſtantiation does, no divine authority can be pretended to 
inforce their belief, and human authority is impudent to pretend to it. Yet this 
human authority, in the popiſh countries, has prevailed over millions of ſouls, becauſe 
they have abandoned their reaſon, they have given up the glory of human nature 
5 be trampled upon by knaves, and ſo reduced themſelves to the condition of 
rutes. 

It is by this amuſement of authority (ſays a certain author) that the horſe is 
taught to obey the words of command, a dog to fetch and carry, and a man to 
belicve inconſiſtences and impoſſibilities. Whips and dungeons, fire and the gib- 
bet, and the ſolemn terrors of eternal | miſery after this life, will perſuade weak 


minds to believe againſt their ſenſes, and in ditect contradiction to all their reaſoning - 


powers, A parrot is taught to tell lies with much more caſe and d. o. e gentle 
Vo r. V. X x uſage; 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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uſage; but none of all theſe creatures would ſerve their maſters at the expence af 
their liberty, had they but knowledge and the juſt uſe of reaſon. 

I have mentioned three caſes wherein mankind muft or will be determined in their 
ſentiments by authority; that is the caſe of children in their minority, in regard of 
the commands of their parents; the caſe of all men with regard to univer{a] and 
complete and ſufficient teſtimony of matter of fact; and the caſe of every perſon 
with regard to the authority of divine revelation, and of men divinely inſpired; and 
under each of theſe I have given ſome ſuch limitations and cautions as were neceſſ. 
ry. TI proceed now to mention ſome other caſes wherein we ought to pay a great 
deference to the authority and ſentiments of others, though we are not abſolutely 
concluded and determined by their opinions. | 

I. When we begin to paſs out of our minority and to judge for ourſelves in mat. 
ters of the civil and religious life, we ought to pay very great deference to the ſen- 
timents of our parents, who in the time of our minority were our natural guides 
and directors in theſe matters. So in matters of ſcience, an ignorant and unexpe- 
rienced youth ſhould pay great deference to the opinions of his inſtructors ; ard 
though he may juſtly ſuſpend his judgment in matters which his tutors dictate, til 

he perceive ſufficient evidence for them, yet neither parents nor tutors ſhould be di 
rectly oppoſed without great and moſt evident reafons, ſuch as conſtrain the under. 
ſtanding or conſcience of thoſe concerned. 959 'r'$0 

II. Perſons of years and long experience of human affairs, when they give ad. 
vice in matters of prudence or civil conduct, ought to have a conſiderable deference 
paid to their authority by thoſe that are young and have not ſeen the world, for it i 
more probable that the elder perſons are in the right. 

III. In the affairs of practical godlineſs there ſhould be much deference paid to 
-perſons of long ſtanding in virtue and piety. I confefs in the particular forms and 
ceremonies of religion, there may be as much bigotry and ſuperſtition among the 
old as the young; but in queſtions of inward religion and pure devotion or virtue. 
A man who has been long engaged in the ſincere practice of theſe things, is juſtly 
preſumed to know more than a youth with all his ungoverned paſſions, appetites 
and prejudices about him. | 
- IV. Men in their ſeveral profeſſions and arts in which they have been educated 
and in which they have employed themſelves all their days, muſt be ſuppoſed to have 
greater knowledge and fkill than others; and therefore there is due reſpect to be paid 
to their judgment in thoſe matters. | 

V. In matters of fact where there is not ſufficient teſtimony to conſtrain our aſſent, 

yet there ought to be due deference paid to the narratives of perſons wiſe and 
ſober, according to the degrees of their honeſty, ſkill, and opportunity to acquaint 
_ themſelves therewith. | 

I confeſs in many of theſe cafes where the propoſition is a mere matter of ſpecu . 
lation and doth not neceſſarily draw practice along with it, we may delay our aſſent 
till better evidence appear; but where the matter is of a practical nature and requires 
us to act one way or another, we ought to pay much deference to authority er teſti 
mony, and follow ſuch probabilities where we have no certainty z for this is the belt 
light we have, and fately it is better to follow ſuch ſort of guidance where we can 
have no better, than to wander and fluftuate in abſolute uncertainty, It is not tea 
ſonable to put out our candle, and fit ſtill in the dark, becauſe we have not the 
light of ſun-beams. 1 2510.00 Taft 116; 
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F we had nothing but the reaſon of men to deal with, and that reaſon were pure 

and uncorrupted, it would then be a matter of no great ſkill or labour to con- 
vince another perſan of common miſtakes, or to perſuade him to aſſent to plain and 
obvious truths, But alas! mankind ſtands wrapt round in errors, and intrenched - 
in prejudices ; and every one of their opinions is ſupported and guarded by ſome- 
thing elſe beſide reaſon. A young bright genius, who. has furniſhed himſelf with 
a variety of truths and ſtrong arguments, but is yet unacquainted with the world, 
goes forth from the ſchools: like a knight-errant, preſuming bravely to vanquiſh the 
follies of men, and to ſcatter light and truth through all his acquaintance : But he 
meets with huge giants and inchanted caſtles, ſtrong prepoſſeſſions of mind, habits, 
cuſtoms, education, authority, intereſt, together with all the various paſſions of 
men, armed and obſtinate to defend their old opinions; and he is ſtrangely diſap- 
pointed in his generous attempts. He finds now that he muſt not truſt merely to 
the ſharpneſs of his ſteel, and to the ſtrength of his arm, but he muſt manage 
the weapons of his reaſon with much dexterity and artifice, with ſkill and addreſs, 
or he ſhall neyer-be able to ſubdue errors, and to convince mankind, 

Where prejudices are ſtrong, there are theſe ſeveral methods to be practiſed in 
2 to e perſons of their miſtakes, and make a way for truth to enter into 

eir minds. | 

I. By avoiding the power and influence of the prejudice without any direct attack 
upon it: and this is done, by chooſing all the ſlow, ſoft and diſtant methods of pro- 
poling your own ſentiments and your arguments for them, and by degrees leading 
the perſon ſtep by ſtep into thoſe: truths which his prejudices would not bear if they 
were propoſed all at once. | 

Perhaps your neighbour is under the influence of ſuperſtition and bigotry in the 
implicity of his ſoul 3 you muſt not immediately run upon him with violence, and 
bew him the abſurdity. or folly of his own opinions, though you might be able to 
ſet them in a glaring light: But you muſt rather begin at a diſtance, and eſtabliſh 
his aſſent to 2 and eaſy propoſitions which have a tendency to refute 
his miſtakes, and to confirm the truth; and then ſilently obſerve what impreſſion 
this makes upon him, and proceed by ſlow degrees as he is able to bear, and you 
muſt carry on the work, perhaps at diſtant ſeaſons of converſation: The tender or 
diſeaſed eye cannot bear a deluge of light at once. 

Therefore we are not to confider our arguments merely according to our own» 
nations of their force, and from thence: expect the immediate conviction of others: 
but we ſhould regard how they are likely to be received by the perſons we converſe 
with; and thus manage our reaſoning; as the. nurſe gives a child drink by: flow 

f XX 2 degrees, 


* For the nature and cauſes of prejudices, and for the preventing or curing them in ourſelves, ſee the 


if nod meg ſyſtem of logic, Part II. Chapter III. Of the ſprings of falſe judgment, or the detrine 
ices, a . 
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degrees, leſt the infant ſhould be choked, or return it all back again, if poured in 
too haſtily. If your wine be never ſo good and you are never ſo liberal in beftoy. 
ing it on your neighbour, yet if his bottle into which you attempt to pour i: 
with freedom, has a narrow mouth, you will ſooner overſet the bottle than fil 
it with wine, | 
Overhaſtineſs and vehemence in arguing is oftentimes. the effect of pride; it blunts 
the poignancy of the argument, breaks its force and diſappoints the end, If you 
were to convince a perſon of the falſhood of the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, and 
you take up the conſecrated bread before him and ſay, you may ſee and 
„ taſte and feel, this is nothing but bread z therefore while you aſſert that God 
« commands you to believe it is not bread, you moſt wickedly accuſe God of com- 
* manding you to tell a lye.“ This fort of language would only raiſe the indig- 
nation of the perſon againſt you, inſtead of making any impreſſions upon him. He 
will not ſo much as think at all on the argument you have brought, but he rage; 
at you as a profane wretch, ſetting up your own ſenſe and reaſon above ſacred au- 
thority; ſo that though what you affirm is a truth of great evidence, yet you 
loſe the benefit of your whole argument by an ill management, and the unſeaſonable 
uſe of it. roy | 
II. We may expreſly allow and indulge thoſe prejudices for a ſeaſon which ſeem 
to ſtand againſt the truth, and endeavour to introduce the truth by degrees, while 
thoſe prejudices are expreſly allowed, till by degrees the advancing truth may of 
itſelf wear out the prejudice. Thus God himſelf dealt with his own people the 
Jews after the reſurrection of Chrift ; for though from the following days of Pen- 
coft when the goſpel was proclaimed and confirmed at Jeruſalem, the Fewiſh ceremo- 
nies began to be void and ine ffectual for any divine purpoſe, yet the Jets who te- 
ceived Chriſt the Meſſiah were permitted to circumciſe their children, and to practiſe 
many Levitical forms, till that conſtitution which then waxed old, ſhould in time 
vaniſh away. FO on | 11 
| Where the prejudices of mankind cannot be conquered at once, but they will 
| riſe up in arms againſt the evidence of truth, there we muſt make ſome allowances, 
| and yield to them for the preſent, as far as we can ſafely do it without real injury 
to truth: And if we would have any ſucceſs in our endeavours to convince the 
| world, we muſt practiſe this complaiſance for the benefit of mankind. 
| Take a ſtudent who has deeply imbibed the principles of the Peripatetics, and 
imagines certain immaterial beings called ſubſtantial forms to inhabit every herb, 
flower, mineral, metal, fire, water, Sc. and to be the ſpring of all its properties 
and operations: Or take a Platoniſt who believes an anima mundi, an univerſal foul 
of the world to pervade all bodies, to act in and by them according to their na- 
ture, and indeed to give them their nature and their ſpecial powers; perhaps it may 
be very hard to convince theſe perſons by argument, and conſtrain them to yield up 
theſe fancies. Well then, let the one believe his univerſal ſoul, and the other go 
on with his notion of ſubſtantial forms, and at the ſame time teach them how by 
certain original laws of motion, and the various ſizes, ſhapes and fituations of tie 
parts of matter, allowing a continued divine concourſe in and with all, the ſeveral 
appearances in nature may be ſolved, and the variety of effects produced, according 
to the corpuſcular philoſophy improved by Deſcartes, Mr. Boyle, and Sir Iſaac New; 
and when they have attained a degree of ſkill in this ſcience, they will ſee theſe alt) 
notions of theirs, theſe imaginary powers, to be ſo uſeleſs and unnecellary, — 
| | , 
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they will drop them of their own accord: The Peripatetic forms will vaniſh from 
the mind like a dream, and the Platonic ſoul of the world will expire. 

Or ſuppoſe a young philoſopher under a powerful perſuaſion that there is nothing 
but what has three dimenſions, length, breadth and thickneſs, and conſequently 
that every finite being has a figure or ſhape : (for ſhape is but the term and boun- 
dary of dimenſion) Suppoſe this perſon, through the long prejudices of ſenſe and 
imagination, cannot be eaſily brought to conceive of a ſpirit or a thinking being 
without ſhape and dimenſions ; let him then continue to conceive a ſpirit with di- 
menſions; but be ſure in all his conceptions to retain the idea of cogitation or a 
power of thinking, and thus proceed to philoſophize upon the ſubject. Perhaps in a 
little time he will find that length, breadth, and ſhape have no ſhare in any of 
the actions of a ſpirit, and that he can manifeſt all the properties and relations of 
ſuch a being, with all its operations of ſenſation, volition, Sc. to be as well perfor- 
med without the uſe of this ſuppoſed ſhape or theſe dimenſions ; and that all theſe 
operations and theſe attributes may be aſcribed to a ſpirit conſidered merely as a 
power of thinking. And when he further conceives that God the infinite Spirit is' 
an almighty, fſelf-exiſtent, thinking power, without ſhape and dimenſions of length, 
breadth and depth, he may then ſuppoſe the human ſpirit may be an inferior ſelf- 
ſubſiſting power of thought; and he may be inclined to drop the ideas of dimen- 
ſion and figure by degrees, when he ſees and is convinced they do nothing toward 
thinking, nor are they neceſſary to aſſiſt or explain the operations or properties 
of a ſpirit. | 
I may give another inſtance of the ſame practice, where there is a prejudicate 

fondneſs of particular words and phraſes. Suppoſe a man is educated in an unhap- 
py form of ſpeech, whereby he explains ſome great doctrine of the goſpel, and by 
the means of this phraſe he has imbibed a very falſe idea of that doctrine : Yet he 
1s ſo bigotted to his form of words, that he imagines if thoſe words are omitted the 
doctrine is loſt, Now if I cannot poſſibly perſuade him to part with his improper 
terms, I will indulge them a little, and try to explain them into a ſcriptural ſenſe, 
rather than let him go on in his miſtaken ideas. | 

Credonius believes that Chriſt deſcended into hell: I think the word hell, as now 
commonly underſtood, is very improper here; but ſince the bulk of chriſtians, and 
Credonius amongſt them, will by no means part with the word out of their Engliſ 
creed, I will explain the word hell to ſignify the ſtate of the dead, or the ſeparate 
ſlate of ſouls z and thus lead my friend into more juſt ideas of the truth, namely, 
That the ſoul of Chriſt exiſted three days in the ſtate of ſeparation from his body, or 
was in the inviſible world, which might be originally called bel in Engliſh as well 
as hades in Greek. 

Arilla has been bred a papiſt all her days, and though ſhe does not know much of 
religion, yet ſhe reſolves never to part from the Roman catholic faith, and is ob- 
ſtinately bent againſt a change. Now I cannot think it unlawful to teach her the 
true chriſtian, that is, the proteſtant religion out of the epiſtle to the Romans, and 
ſhew her that the ſame doctrine is contained in the catholic epiſtles of St. Peter, 
James and Jude; and thus let her live and die a good chriſtian in the belief of the 
religion I teach her out of the new teſtament, while ſhe imagines ſhe is a Roman 
catholic ſtill, becauſe ſhe finds the doctrines ſhe is taught in the catholic epiſtles 
and in that to the Romans. | 


I grant 
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1 grant it is moſt proper there ſhoyld be different words (as far as poſſible) ap. 
plied to different 3 this rule ſhould never be diſpenſed with Poe 5 
do only with the reaſon of mankind; but their various prejudices and zeal for ſome 
party-phraſes, ſometimes. make it neceſſary that we ſhould lead them into truth 
under the covert of their own beloyed forms of ſpeech, rather. than permit them 
to live and die obſtinate and unconvincible in any dangerous miſtake : Whereas an 
attempt to deprive them of their old eſtabliſhed words would raiſe ſuch a tumult 
within them, as to render their conviction hopeleſs. | 

III. Sometimes we may make uſe of the very prejudices under which a perſon 


labours in order to convince him of ſome particular truth, and argue with him upon 


his own profeſſed principles as though they were true. This is called Argumentun 
ad hominem, and is another way of dealing with the prejudices of men. 

Suppoſe a Jeu lies ſick of a fever, and is forbid fleſh by his phyſician ; but hear- 
ing that rabbets were provided for the dinner of the family, deſired earneſtly to 
eat of them, and ſuppoſe he became impatient becauſe his phyſician did not permit 
him, and he inſiſted upon it, that it could do him no hurt. Surely rather than let 
him perſiſt in that fancy and that deſire, to the danger of his life, I would tell him 
that, thoſe animals were ſtrangled, which ſort of food was forbidden by the Few:/ 
law, though I myſelf may believe that law is now aboliſhed, 

In the ſame manner was Tenerilla perſuaded to let Damen her huſband proſecute 
a thief who. broke open their houſe on a ſunday. At firſt ſhe abhorred the thoughts 
of it, and refuſed it utterly, becauſe if the thief were condemned according to the 
Engliſh law he muſt be hanged, whereas (faid ſhe) the law of God, in the writings 
of Meſes, does not appoint death to be the puniſhment of ſuch criminals, but tells 
us, that a thief ſhall be ſold for his theft, Exod. xxii, 3, But when Damen could no 
other ways convince her that the thief ought to be proſecuted, he put her in mind 
that the theft was committed on a ſunday morning; now the ſame law of Moſes. 
requires that the. ſabbath-breaker ſhall ſurely be put to death, Exod. xxxi. 15. Numb. 
2 35. This argument prevailed with Tenerilla, and ſhe conſented to the pro- 

ecution. | 

Encrates uſed the ſame means of conviction when he ſaw a Mabometan drink wine 
to exceſs, and heard him maintain the lawfulneſs and pleaſure of drunkenneſs; Ex- 
Crates reminded him that his own prophet Mahamet had utterly forbid all wine to 
his followers, and the good man reſtrained his vicious appetite by this ſuperſtition, 
when he could no otherwiſe convince him 2 was unlawful, nor with- 
hold him from exceſs. | 

Where we find any perſon obſtinately perſiſting, in a miſtake in oppoſition to all 


reaſon, eſpecially if the miſtake be very injurious or pernicious, and we know this 


pes will hearken to the ſentiment or authority of ſome favourite name, it is need- 
ul ſometimes to uſe the opinion and authority of that favourite perſon, ſince that 
is likely to be regarded much more than reaſon. I confeſs I am almoſt aſhamed 
to ſpeak, of uſing any influence of authority while I would teach the art of reaſon- 
ing. But in ſome caſes it is better that poor filly perverſe obſtinate creatures ſhould 
be perſuaded to judge and act right, by a veneration for the ſenſe of others, than 
to be left to wander in pernicious errors, and continue deaf to all argument and 
blind ta all evidence, They are but children of a larger ſize; and ſince they per- 
ſiſt all their lives in their minority, and reject all true reaſoning, ſurely we may try 


to perſuade them to practiſe what is for their own intereſt by ſuch childiſh reaſons 
2s 


— 
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as they will hearken to; we may overawe them from purſuing their own ruin by 
the terrors of a ſolemn ſhadow, or allure them by a ſugar-plumb to their own 
happineſs. | 

Dot after all, we muſt conclude that where ſoever it can be done, it is beſt to re- 
move and root out thoſe prejudices which obſtruct the entrance of truth into the 
mind, rather than to palliate, humour or indulge them; and ſometimes this muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be done, before you can make a perſon part with ſome beloved error, and 
lead him into better ſentiments. | | 

Suppoſe you would convince a gameſter that. gaming is not a lawful calling or 
buſineſs of life to maintain ones ſelf by it, and you make uſe of this argument, 
namely, That which doth not admit us to aſk the blefling of God that we may 
get gain by it, cannot be a lawful employment; but we cannot aſk the bleſſing 
« of God on gaming, therefore c.“ The minor is proved thus. We cannot 
« pray that our neighbour may loſe ; this is contrary to the rule of ſeeking our 
« neighbour's welfare, and loving him as ourſelves ; this is wiſhing miſchief to 
« our neighbour, But in gaming we can gain but juſt ſo much as our neighbour 
« loſes : Therefore in gaming we cannot pray for the bleſſing of God that we may 
« gain by it.“ | | 

Perhaps the gameſter ſhrugs and winces, turns and twiſts the argument every 
way, but he cannot fairly anſwer it; yet he will patch up an anſwer to ſatisfy him- 
ſelf, and will never yield to the conviction, becauſe he feels ſo much of the ſweet 
influence of gaming, either toward the gratification of his avarice, or the ſupport 
of his expences. Thus he is under a ſtrong prejudice in favour of it, and is not 
eaſily convinced. 

Your firſt work therefore muſt be to lead him by degrees to ſeparate the 
thoughts of his own intereſt from the argument, and ſhew him that our own 
temporal intereſts, our livelihood, or our loſs, hath nothing to do to determine this 
point in oppoſition to the plain reafon of things, and that he ought to put that con- 
ſideration quite out of the queſtion, if he would be honeſt and fincere in his ſearch 
after truth or duty : and that he m contented to hearken to the voice of rea- 
ſon and truth, even though it ſhould run counter to his ſecular intereſt, When this 
is done, then an argument” may carry ſome weight or force with it toward his 
conviction. | 

In like manner if the queſtion were whether Matriſſa ought to expoſe herſelf and 
her other children to poverty and miſery, in order to ſupport the extravagancies of 
a favourite fon ? Perhaps the mother can hear no argument againſt it; ſhe feels no 
conviction in the moſt cogent reaſonings, ſo cloſe do her fond prejudices ſtick to 
her heart, The firſt buſineſs here is to remove this prejudice. Aſk her therefore, 
Whether it is not a parent's duty to love all her children fo as to provide for their 
welfare? Whether duty to God arid her family ought not to regulate her love to a 
lavourite ? Whether her neighbour Floris did well in dreſſing up her daughters with 
expenſive gaudery, and neglecting the education of her ſon till ſhe ſaw his ruin? 
Perhaps by this method ſhe might be brought to ſee that peculiar fondneſs for 
one child ſhould have no weight or force in determining the judgment in op- 
poſition to plain duty: And ſhe may then give herſelf up to conviction in her 
own caſe, and to the evidence of truth, and thus correct her miſtaken practice. 

Suppoſe you would convert Rominds from popery, and you ſet all the abſurdities, 
errors, and ſuperſtitions of that church before her in the moſt glaring * 
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She holds them faſt ſtill, and cannot part with them, for ſhe hath a moſt ſacred 
reverence for the faith and the church of her anceſtors, and cannot imagine that 
they were in the wrong. The firſt labour muſt be therefore to convince her that 
our anceſtors were fallible creatures z that we may port with their faith without 
any diſhonour done to them; that all perſons muſt chooſe their religion for them- 
ſelves ; that we muſt anſwer for ourſelves in the great day of judgment, and not 
we for our parents nor they for us; that chriſtianity itſelf had never been received 
by her wad? the in this nation, if they had perſiſted always in the religion of their 

rents, for they were all heathens. And when ſhe has by theſe methods of rea- 

ning been perſuaded that ſhe is not bound always to cleave to\the religion of her 
parents, ſhe may then receive an eaſier conviction of the errors o 


* 
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ne fo YO I. 
Wiſdom better than learning in the pulpit. 


YRO is a young re- juſt come from the ſchools of logick and divinity, 
| | and advanced to the pulpit ; he was counted a ſmart youngſter in the acade- 
my for analyſing a propoſition, and is full, even to the brim, with the terms of his 
art and learning. When he has read his text, after a ſhort flouriſh of introduction, 
he tells you in how many ſenſes the chief word is taken, firſt among Greek Heathen 
writers, and then in the new teſtament ; he cites all the chapters and the verſes ex- 
actly, and endeavours to make you underſtand many a text before he comes to let 
you know fully what he means by his own. | 
He finds theſe things at large in the criticks which he has conſulted, where this 
ſort bf work is neceſſary and beautiful, and therefore he imagines it will become 
his ſermon well. Then he informs you very learnedly of the various falſe expoſi- 
tions which have been given by diyines and commentators on this part of ſcripture, 
and it may be the reaſons of each of them too; and he refutes them with _ 
| ze 


Bat perhaps of all theſe different methods of curing prejudices none can be practiſed with greater 
pleaſure to a wiſe and good man, or with greater ſucceſs, where ſucceſs is moſt defirable, than attempting 
£0 turn the attention of well-meaning people from ſome point in which prejudice prevails, to ſome other 
of greater importance, and fixing their thoughts and heart on ſome great truth which they allow, and 
which leads into conſequences contrary to ſome other notion which they eſpouſe and retain. By this 
means they may be led to forget their errors, while attentive to oppoſite truth, and in proportion to the 
degree in which their minds open, and their tempers grow more generous and virtuous, may be induced 
$0 reſign it. And ſurely nothing can give a benevolent mind mare ſatisfaction, than to improve his vcigh 
Hour in knowledge and in goodneſs at the ſame time. 
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zeal and contempt. Having thus cleared his way he fixes upon the expoſition 
which his judgment beſt approves, and dwells, generally, five or ten minutes upon 
the arguments to confirm it: And this he does, not only in texts of darkneſs and dif- 
ficulty, but even when ſcarce a child could doubt of his meaning. 

This grammatical exerciſe being performed he applies himſelf to his Logick. 
The text is divided and ſubdivided into many little pieces ; he points you preciſely 
to the ſubje& and the predicate, brings you acquainted with the agent and the ob- 
ject, ſhows you all the properties and the accidents that attend it, and would fain 
make you underſtand the matter and the form of it, as well as he does himſelf. 
When he has thus done, two thirds of the hour is ſpent, and his hearers are quite 
tired; then he begins to draw near to his doctrine or grand theme of diſcourſe, and 
having told the audience, with great formality and exactneſs, in what method he 
ſhall manage it, he names you one or two particulars under the firſt general head 
and by this time finds it neceſſary. to add, * He intended indeed to have been 
« larger in the illuſtration of his ſubject, and he ſhould have given you ſome reaſons 
« for the doctrine, but he is ſorry that he is prevented; and then he deſigned alſo to 
« have brought it down to the conſcience of every man by a warm addreſs, but 
« his time being gone he muſt break off; He hurries over a hint or two, which 
ſhould have been wrought up into exhortation or inſtruction, but all in great haſte, and 
thus concludes his work. The obſtinate and the careleſs ſinner go away unawaken- 
ed, unconvinced; and the mourning ſoul departs uncomforted : The unbeliever is 
not led to faith in the goſpel, nor the immoral wretch to hate or forſake his ini- 
quities: The hypocrite and the man of ſincerity are both unedified, becauſe the 


preacher had not time. In ſhort, he hath finiſhed his work, and he has done 


nothing. 

When I hear this man preach, it brings to my rememberance the account which 
I have heard concerning the Czar of Myu{cory, the firſt time that his army beſieged 
a town in Livonia : He was then juſt come from his travels in Great-Britain, where 
he and his miniſters of ſtate had learned the mathematicks of an old acquaintance 
of mine: The Czar took great care to begin the ſiege in form, he drew all the 
lines of circumvallation and* contravallation according to the rules of art ; but he 
was fo tedious and ſo exact in theſe mathematical performances that the ſeaſon was 
ſpent, he was forced to break up the ſiege, and retire without any execution done 
upon the town, | 
_ Ergates is another ſort of preacher, à workman that need not be aſhamed : He had 
in his younger days but few of theſe learned vanities, and age and experience have 
now worn them all off, He preaches like a man who watches for our ſouls, as one 
tha! muſt give an account; he paſſes over leſſer matters with ſpeed, and purſues his 
great deſign, namely, to ſave Hanser and them that bear bim, 1 Tim. iv. 16. and by 
following this advice of St. Paul, he happily complies with that great and natural 
rule of Horace, always to make haſte towards the moſt valuable end: 


Semper ad eventum feſtinat—— 


He never affects to chooſe a very obſcure text, leſt he ſhould waſte too much of the 
hour in explaining the literal ſenſe of it: He reſerves all thoſe obſcurities till they 
come in courſe at his ſcaſqtis of public expoſition, For it is his opinion, that preach- 
ing the goſpel for the ſalvation of men carries in it a little different idea from a lear- 
red and critical expoſition of the difficult texts of ſcripture. . 5 

Vor. V. 1 5 | He 
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He knows well how to uſe his logick in his compoſures z but he calls no part of 
the words by its logical name, if there be any vulgar name that anſwers it: Read- 
ing and meditation have furniſhed him with extenſive views of his ſubject, and his 
own good ſenſe hatk taught him to give ſufficient reaſons for every thing he aſſerts; 
but he never uſes one of them till a proof is needful. He is acquainted wich the 
miſtaken gloſſes of expoſitors, but he thinks it needleſs to acquaint his heaters with 
them, unleſs there be evident danger that they might run into the ſame miſtake. 
He underſtands very well what his ſubject is not, as well as what it is; but when he 
would explain it to you he never ſays, firſt, negatively, unleſs ſome remarkable 
error is at hand, and which his hearers may eaſily fall into, for want of ſuch a 
caution. 

Thus, in five or ten minutes at the moſt, he makes his way plain to the propoſition 
or theme on which he deligns to diſcourſe ; and being ſo wiſe as to know well what 
to ſay and what to leave out, he proportions every part of his work to his time; 
he enlarges a little upon the ſubject by way of illuſtration, till the truth becomes 
evident and intelligible to the weakeſt of his hearers; then he confirms the point 
with a few convincing arguments where the matter requires it, and makes haſte to 
turn the doctrine into uſe and improvement. Thus the ignorant are inſtructed, and 
the growing chriſtians are eſtabliſhed and improved: The ſtupid ſinner is loudly 
awakened, and the mourning ſoul receives conſolation ; The unbeliever is led to 
truſt in Chrift and his goſpel, and the impenitent and immoral are convinced and 
ſoftened, are melted and reformed. The inward voice of the holy Spirit joins with 
the voice of the miniſter ; the good man and the hypocrite have their proper por- 
tions aſſigned them, and the work of the Lord proſpers in his hand, 

This is the uſual courſe and manner of his miniſtry ; this method being natural, 
plain and eaſy, he caſts many of his diſcourſes into this form; but he is no ſlave to 
forms and methods of any kind: He makes the nature of his ſubject, and the ne- 
ceſſity of his hearers, the great rule to direct him what method he ſhall chooſe in 
every ſermon, that he may the better enlighten, convince and perſuade. Ergates 
well knows that where the ſubject itſelf is entirely practical, he has no need of the 
formality of long uſes and exhortations: He knows that practice is the chief deſign 
of doctrine; therefore he beſtows moſt of his labour upon this part of his office, 
and intermingles much of the pathetick under every particular. Yet he wiſely ob- 
ſerves the ſpecial dangers of his flock, and the errors of the time he lives in, and 
now and then (though very ſeldom) he thinks it neceſſary to ſpend almoſt a whole 
diſcourſe in mere doctrinal articles. Upon ſuch an occaſion he thinks it proper to 
take up a little larger part of his hour in explaining and confirming the ſenſe of his 
text, and brings it down to the underſtanding of a child. h 

At another time perhaps he particularly. deſigns to entertain the few learned and 
polite among his auditors, and that with this view, that he may ingratiate his diſ- 
courſes with their ears, and may ſo far gratify their curioſity in this part of his 
ſermon as to give an eaſier entrance for the more plain, neceſſary and important 
parts of it into their hearts. Then he aims at and he reaches the ſublime, and fur- 
niſhes out an entertainment for the fineſt taſte ; but he ſcarce ever finiſhes his ſermon 
without compaſſion to the unlearned, and an addreſs that may reach their conſciences 
with words of ſalvation. e - | „ 

I have obſerved him ſometimes after a learned diſcgurſe come down from the 
pulpit as a man aſhamed and quite out of countenance : He has bluſht and com- 


plained to his intimate friends, leſt he ſhould be thought to have preached Wide, 
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and not Chriſt Jeſus his Lord: He has been ready to wiſh he had entertained the au- 
 dience in a more unlearned manner and on a more vulgar ſubject, leſt the ſervants 
and the labourers and tradeſmen there ſhould reap no advantage to their fouls, 
the important hour of worſhip ſhould be loſt as to their improvement. Well, he 
knows and keeps it upon his heart, that the middle and the lower ranks of man- 
kind, and people of an unlettered character make up the greater part of the aflem- 
bly ; therefore he is ever ſeeking how to adapt his thoughts and his language, and 
far the greateſt ht of all his miniſtrations to the inſtruction and profit of perſons 
of common rank and capacity: It is in the midſt of [theſe that he hopes to find his 
triumph, his joy and crown in the laſt great day, for not many wiſe, not many noble 
are called: "al "ORE 2977 e 4, ſh AG bo | 
There is ſo much ſpirit and beauty in his common converſation, that it is ſought 
and deſired by the ingenious men of his age; but he carries a ſevere guard of 
piety always about him, that tempers the pleaſant air of his diſcourſe, even in his 
brighteſt and freeſt hours; ànd before he leaves the place (if poſſible) he will leave 
ſomething of the ſavour of heaven there: In the parlour he carries on the deſign 
of the pulpit, but in ſo elegant a manner, that it charms the company, and gives 
not the leaſt occaſion for cenſure. | 

His polite acquaintance will ſometimes rally him for talking ſo plainly in his ſer- 
mons, and ſinking his good ſenſe to fo low a level: But Ergates is bold to tell the 
gayeſt of them, „Our public buſineſs, my friend, is chiefly with the weak and the 
ignorant; that is, the bulk of mankind: The poor receive the goſpel: The mecha- 
« nics and day-labourers, the women and the children of my aſſembly have ſouls 
« to be ſaved ; Iwill imitate-my bleſſed redeemer in preaching the goſpel to the poor, 
« and learn of St. Paul to become all things to all men, that I may win ſouls, and lead 
«* many ſinners to heaven by repentance, faith and holineſs. e 


S. EC N II. 
A branching ſermon. 


| Have always thought is a miſtake in the preacher to mince his text or his ſub- 
ject roo ſmall, by a great number of ſubdiviſions ; for it occaſions great confu- 
ſion to the underſtandings of the unlearned. Where a man divides his matter into 
more general, leſs general, ſpecial, and more particular heads, he is under a neceſ- 
ſity ſometimes of ſaying, firſtly or ſecondly, two or three times together, which the 
learned may obſerve, but the greater part of the auditory, not knowing the analy- 
ſis, cannot ſo much as take it into tneir minds, and much leſs treaſure up in their 
memories in a juſt and regular order; and when ſuch hearers are deſired to give 
lome account of the ſermon, they throw the thirdlys and ſecondlys into heaps, and 
make very confuſed work in a rehearſal, by intermingling the general and the 
ſpecial heads. In writing a large diſcourſe this is much more tolerable “, but in 
preaching it is leſs profitable and more intricate and offenſive. 


157 2 It 


* Eſpecially as words may be uſed to number the generals, and fi of different kinds and forms ta 
marſhal the primary or ſecondary ranks of particulars under them. 8985 
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It is as vain an aſfectation alſo to draw out a long rank of particulars in the fam: 


ſermon under any one general, and run up the number of them to — or 


1 Men that take delight in this fort of work will cut out all 
their ſenſe into s and every thing that they can ſay upon any topick ſhall 


make a new particular. | 


This fort of folly and miſtaken conduct appears weekly in Pohramus's lectures, and 
renders all his diſcourſes lean and inſipid. Whether it proceed from a mere barrenne(; 


of thought and native drineſs of foul, that he is not able to vary his matter and to 


amplify beyond the formal topicks of an analyſis z or whether it ariſe from affecta- 


tion of ſuch a way of talking, is hard to ſay: But it is certain that the chief part 


of his auditory are not overmuch profited or pleaſed, When I fir under his 
preaching I fancy myſelf brought into the valley of ExekiePs viſion 3 it u 
Full of bones, and bebold, there were very many in tbe valley, aud lo, they were very ir). 
Ezek. xxxvil. 1, 2. | 0 | 

It is the variety of enlargement upon a few proper heads that clothes the dry 


bones with fleſh, and animates them with blood and ſpirits ; it is this that colour; 


the diſcourſe, makes it warm and ſtrong, and renders the divine propoſitions bright 
and perſuaſive: It is this brings down the doctrine or the duty to the underſtanding 
and conſcience of the whole auditory, and commands the natural affections into the 
intereſt of the goſpel : In ſhort, it is this that, under the influence of the holy Spirit, 
gives life and force, beauty and ſucceſs to a ſermon, and provides food for ſouls, 
A ſingle roſe-buſh, or a dwarf-pear, with all their leaves, oo and fruit about 


them have more beauty and ſpirit in themſelves, and yield more food and pleaſure 


to mankind than the innumerable branches, boughs and twigs of a long hedge 
of thorns. The fruit will feed the hungry, and the flower will refreſh the 
fainting, which is more than can be ſaid of the thickeſt oak in Baſban, when it has 
loſt its vital juice; it may ſpread its limbs indeed far and wide, but they are naked, 
withered and fapleſs. 


r . 
The barangue. | 


IS it not poſſible to forſake one extreme without running into a worſe? Is there 

no medium between a ſermon made up of ſixty dry particulars, and a long loole 
declamation without any diſtinction of the parts of it? Muſt the preacher divide 
his work by the breaks of a minute-watch, or let it run on inceſiant to the laſt 
word, like the flowing ſtream of the hour-glaſs that meaſures his divinity ? Surely 
Fluvio preaches as though he knew no medium; and having taken a diſguſt here- 
tofore at one of Pohramus's lectures, he reſolved his diſcourſes ſhould have no diſ- 


tinction of particulars in them, His language flows ſmoothly in a long connexion 


of periods, and glides over the ear like a rivulet of oil over poliſhed marble, and 
like that too, leaves no trace behind it. The attention is detained in a gentle plea- 
ſure, and (to ſay the beſt thing poſſible of it) the hearer is ſoothed into ſomething 
like divine delight; but he can give the enquiring friend ſcarce any account what 
it was that pleaſed him. He retains a faint idea of the ſweetneſs, but has forgot 


the ſenſe. < Tel 


1 
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Tell me, Huvio, is this the moſt effectual way to inſſruct ignorant creatures in the 
ſeveral articles of faith and the various duties of the chriſtian life? Will ſuch a long 
uniform flow of language imprint all the diſtin& parts of chriſtian knowledge on 
the mind in their beſt form and order? Do you find ſuch a gentle and gliding ftream 
of words moſt powerful to call up the ſouls of ſinners from their dangerous or fatal 
lethargy ? Will this indolent and moveleſs ſpecies of oratory make a thoughtleſs 
wretch attend to matters of infinite moment? Can a long purling ſound awaken a 
ſleepy conſcience, and give a periſhing ſinner juſt notices of his dreadful hazard ? 
Can it furniſh his underſtanding and his memory with all the awful and tremendous 
topicks of our religion, when it ſcarce ever leaves any diſtinct impreſſion of one of 
them on his ſoul? Can you make the arrow wound where it will not ſtick ? Where 
all the diſcourſe vaniſhes from the remembrance, can you ſuppoſe the ſoul to be pro- 
fited or enriched 2 When you bruſh over the cloſed eyelids with a feather, did you 
ever find it give light to the blind ? Has any of your ſoft harangues, your continued 
threads of ſilken eloquence ever raiſed the dead? I fear your whole aim is to talk 
over the appointed number of minutes upon the ſubject, or to practiſe a little upon 
the gentler paſſions, without any concern how to give the underſtanding its due im- 
provement, or to furniſh thememory with any laſting treaſure, or to make a know- 
ing and a religious chriſtian. 

Aſk old Wheatfield the rich farmer, aſk Plowdown your neighbour, or any of his 
family who have fat all their lives under your miniſtry, What they know of the 
common truths of religion, or of the ſpecial articles of chriſtianity. Deſire them 
to tell you, What the goſpel is, or what is ſalvation ? What are their duties toward 
God, or what they mean by religion? Who is Jeſus Chrift, or what is the meaning 
of his atonement, or redemption by his blood? Perhaps you will tell me yourfell, 
that you have very ſeldom entertained them with theſe ſubjects. Well, enquire of 
them then what is heaven? Which is the way to obtain it, or what hope they have 
of dwelling there? Intreat them to tell you wherein they have profited as to hol 
neſs of heart and life, or fitneſs for death. They will foon make it appear by their 
aukward anſwers that they underſtood very little of all your fine diſcourſes and 
thoſe of your predeceſſor; and have made but wretched improvement of forty 
years attendance at church, They have now and then been pleaſed perhaps with 
the muſic of your voice as with the ſound of a ſweet inſtrument, and they miſtook 
that for devotion 3 but their heads are dark ſtill, and their hearts earthly ; they are 
mere heathens with a chriſtian name, and know little more of God than their yokes 
of oxen. In ſhort, Polyramus's auditors have ſome confuſion in their knowledge, but 
Flavis hearers have ſcarce any knowledge at all. 

But you will tell ine, your diſcourſes are not all made up of harangue z your de- 
ſign is ſometimes to inform the mind by a train of well connected reaſonings, and 
that all your paragraphs, in their long order, prove and ſupport each other; and 
though you do not diſtinguiſh your diſcourſe into particulars, yet you have kept 
lome inviſible method all the way; and by ſome artificial gradations, you have 
brought your ſermon down to the concluding ſentence. 

It may be ſo ſometimes, and I will acknowledge it; but believe me, Fuvio, this 
artificial and inviſible method carries darkneſs with it inſtead of light, nor is it by 
any means a proper way to inſtruct the vulgar, that is, the bulk of your auditory : 
Their ſouls are not capable of ſo wide a ſtretch, as to take in the whole chain of 


jour long connected conſequences z you talk reaſon and religion to them in vain, if 
you 
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vou do not make the argument ſo ſhort as to come within their graſp, and give 2 
frequent reſt for their thoughts: Vou muſt break the bread of life into pieces to feed 


children with it, and part your diſcourſes into diſtin& propoſitions to give the igno- 


rant a plain ſcheme of any one doctrine, and enable them to comprehend or te. 


tdin it. 
Every day gives us experiments to confirm what I fay, and to encourage miniſter, 


to divide their ſermons into ſeveral diſtin heads of diſcourſe. Myrtilla, a little 


creature of nine years old, was at church twice yeſterday : In the morning the 


e entertained his audience with a running oration, and the child could giy: 


er parents no other account of it, but that he talked ſmoothly and ſweetly about 


virtue and heaven. It was Ergates's lot to fulfil the ſervice of the afternoon ; he i; 
an excellent preacher, both for the wiſe and for the unwiſe : In the evening Mi. 
la very prettily entertained her mother with a repetition of the moſt conſiderable 


parts of the ſermon ; for Here (ſaid ſhe) I can fix my thoughts upon firſt, fe. 
« condly and thirdly, upon the doctrine, the reaſons and the inferences, and ! 
„ know what I muſt try to remember, and repeat it when. my friends ſhall a 
* me: But as for the morning ſermon I could do nothing but hear it, for I could 
« not tell what I ſhould get by heart.” 

This manner of talking in a Jooſe harangue has not only injured our pulpits, but 
it makes ſeveral eſſays and treatiſes that are written now a-days leſs capable of im. 
proving the knowledge or enriching the memory of the reader. I will eaſily grant 
that where the whole diſcourſe reaches not beyond a few pages, there is no neceſſity 
of the formal propoſal of the ſeveral parts, before you handle each of them diſtind. 


ly, nor is there need of ſuch a ſet method: The unlearned and narrow underſtand- 


ing can take an eaſy view of the whole, without the authors pointing to the ſeveral 
parts. But where the eſſay is prolonged to a greater extent, confuſion grows upon 
the reader almoſt at every page, without ſome ſcheme or method of ſucceſſive heads 
in the diſcourſe, to direct the mind and aid the memory. 

If it be anſwered here, That neither ſuch treatiſes nor ſermons are a mere heap, 
for there is a juſt method obſerved in the compoſure, and the ſubjects are ranked in 
a proper order. It is eaſy to 1 25 That this method is ſo concealed, that a com- 
mon reader or hearer can never find it; and you muſt ſuppoſe every one that pe- 
ruſes ſuch a book, and much more that attends ſuch a diſcourſe, to have ſome good 
knowledge of the art of logick before he can diſtinguiſh the various parts and bran- 
ches, the connexions and tranſitions of it. To an unlearned eye or ear it appeats 
a mere heap of good things, without any method, form or order; and if you tell 
your young friends they ſhould get it into their heads and hearts, they know not how 
to ſet about it. | 

If we enquire, How it comes to paſs that our modern ingenious writers ſhould 


affect this manner? I know no juſter reaſon to give for it, than a humorous and 


wanton contempt of the cuſtoms and preaching of our fore-fathers; a ſenſible di- 
guſt taken at ſome of their miſtakes and ill. conduct at firſt tempted a vain genera- 
tion into the contrary extreme near ſixty years ago; and now even to this day it 
continues too much in faſhion, ſo that the wiſe as well as the weak are aſhamed to 


oppoſe it, and are borne down with the current. 


Our fathers formed their ſermons much upon the model of doctrine, reaſon and 
uſe; and perhaps there is no one method of more univerſal ſervice, and more eali- 
ly applicable to moſt ſubjects, though it is not neceſſary or proper in every * 

| : courſe: 
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courſe : But the very names of doctrine and uſe are become now-a-days ſuch ſtale 
and old faſhioned things, that a modiſh preacher is quite aſhamed of them; nor 
can a modiſh hearer bear the ſound of thoſe ſyllables. A direct and diſtin& addreſs 
to the conſciences of ſaints and finners muſt not be named or mentioned, though 
theſe terms are ſcriptural ; leſt it ſhould be hiſs'd out of the church like the garb of a 
round-head or a | 2g 

Some of our fathers have multiplied their particulars under one ſingle head of 
diſcourſe, and run up the tale of them to ſixteen or ſeventeen. Culpable indeed, and 
too numerous ! But in oppoſition to this extreme we are almoſt aſhamed in our age 
to fay thirdly ; and all fourthlys and fifthlys are very unfaſhionable words. 

Our fathers made too great account of the ſciences of logick and metaphy- 
ficks, and the formalities of definition and diviſion, ſyllogiſm and method, 
when they brought them ſo often into the pulpit z but we hold thoſe arts fo 
much in contempt and defiance, that we had rather talk a whole hour without 
order and without edification, than be ſuſpected of uſing logick or method in our 
diſcourſes, 

Some of our fathers neglected politeneſs perhaps too much, and indulged a coarſe- 
neſs of ſtyle, and a rough or aukward pronunciation; but we have ſuch a value for 
elegancy, and ſo nice a taſte for what we call police, that we dare not ſpoil the ca- 
dence of a period to quote a text of ſcripture in it, nor diſturb the harmony of our 
ſentences to number or to name the heads of our diſcourſe. And for this reaſon 
] have heard it hinted that the name of CRHRISH has been baniſhed out of 
lite ſermons, becauſe it is a monoſyllable of ſo many conſonants and fo harſh a 
ſound. 

But after all, our fathers, with all their defects and with all their weakneſſes, 
preached the Goſpel of Chriſt to the ſenſible inſtruction of whole pariſhes, to the 
converſion of ſinners from the errors of their way, and the ſalvation of multitudes 
of ſouls. But it has been the late complaint of Dr. Edwards, and other worthy 
ſons of the eſtabliſhed church, that in too many pulpits now-a-days there are only 
heard ſome ſmooth declamations, while the hearers that were ignorant of the goſ- 
pel abide ſtill without knowledge, and the prophane ſinners are prophane till. 


O that divine grace would deſcend and reform what is amiſs in all the ſanRuaries of 
the nation“ | 


It appears by the date, 1718, at the bottom of this paper in the manuſcript, that it was written 
more than thirty years ago. The firſt and perhaps the ſecond ſection of it may ſeem now to be grown 
in a great meaſure out of date; but whether the third is not at leaſt as ſeaſonable now as ever, may de- 
ſerve ſerious conſideration, The author has, ſince this was drawn up, delivered his ſentiments more fully 
in the firſt part of that excellent piece intitled, An humble attempt for the revival of religion, &c. 


Of writing books for the publick, Patt I 


Arn VII. 
Of writing books for the publick, 


IN the explication and diſtinction of words and things by definition and deſcrip. 

tion, in the diviſion of things into their ſeveral parts, and in the diſtribution of 
things into their ſeveral kinds, be ſure to obſerve a juſt medium. We muſt not 
always explain and diſtinguiſh, define, divide and diſtribute, nor muſt we always 
omit it: Sometimes it is uſeleſs and impertinent, ſometimes it is proper and neceſ. 
ſary. There is confuſion brought into our argument and diſcourſe by too many 
or by too few of theſe, One author plunges his reader into the midſt of thingy 
without due explication of them; another jumbles together, without diſtinction, all 
thoſe ideas which have any likeneſs; a third is fond of explaining every word, 
and coining diſtinctions between ideas which have little or no difference; but each 
of theſe runs into extremes, for all theſe practices are _ hindrances to clear, 
juſt and uſeful knowledge. It is not a long train of rules, but obſervation and 
good judgment can teach us -when to explain, define and divide, and when to 
omit it, - 

In the beginning of a treatiſe it is proper, and neceſſary ſometimes, to premiſe 
ſome præcognita, or general principles which may ſerve for an introduction to the 
ſubje& in hand, and give light or ſtrength to the following diſcourſe : But it is ri- 
diculous under a pretence of ſuch introductions or prefaces to wander to the molt 
remote or diſtant themes, which have no near or neceſſary connexion with the thing 
in hand; this ſerves for no other purpoſe but to make a gaudy ſhow of learning, 
There was a profeſſor of divinity = began an analytical expoſition of the epiſtle 
to the Romans with ſuch præcognita as theſe : firſt he ſhewed the excellence of man 
above other creatures, who was able to declare the ſenſe of his mind by arbitrary 
ſigns; then he harangued upon the origin of ſpeech ; after that he told of the won- 
derful invention of writing, and enquired into the author of that art which taught us 
to paint ſounds; when he had given us the various opinions of the learned on this point, 
and diſtributed writing into its ſeveral kinds, and laid down definitions of them all, 
at laſt he came to ſpeak of epiſtolary writing, and diſtinguiſhed epiſtles into familiar, 
private, public, recommendatory, credentials, and what not? Thence he deſcended 
to ſpeak of the ſuperſcription, ſubſcription, &c. and ſome lectures were finiſhed be- 
fore he came to the firſt verſe of St. Paul's epiſtle. The auditors being half ſtarved 
and tired with expectation, dropt away one by one, ſo that the profe{ior had ſcarce 
any hearer to attend the college or lectures which he had promiſed on that part 
of ſcripture, 

The rules which Horace has given in his Art of Poetry would inſtruct many 2 
preacher and profeſſor of theology, if they would but attend to them, He informs 
us that a wiſe author, ſuch as Homer, who writes a poem of the Trojan war would 
not begin a long and far-diſtant ſtory of Jupiter in the form of a ſwan impregna- 
tipg Leda with a double egg; from one part whereof Helen was hatched, who was 


married to Menelaus a Greek general, and then ſtolen from him by Paris * 
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Priam king of Troy, which awakened the reſentment of the Greeks againſt the 


Trojans. © 
Nec gemino bellum Tramm orditur ab t. „ 
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But the writer, ſays he, makes all proper haſte to the event of things, and does 
not drag on ſlowly, perpetually turning alide from his point, and catching at 
every incident to prolong his ſtory, as though he wanted matter to furniſh out his 
rale, - 4 ; ; * " EI | | 
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Though I muſt confeſs I cannot think Homer has always followed this rule in either 
of his two famous epic poems: But Horace does not hear what I ſay. There is alſo 
another rule near akin to the former. 1 

As a writer or ſpeaker ſhould not wander from his ſubject to fetch in foreign 
matter from afar, ſo neither ſhould he amaſs together and drag in all that can be 
ſaid, even on his appointed theme of diſcourſe; but he ſhould conſider what is his 
chief deſign, what is the end he hath in view, and then to make every part of his 
diſcourſe ſubſerve that deſign. If he keep his great end always in his eye he will 
paſs haſtily over thoſe parts or appendages of his ſubject which have no evident con- 
nexion with his deſign 3 or he will entirely omit them and haften continually toward 
his intended mark, employing his time, his ſtudy and labour chiefly on the part of 
his ſubject which is molt” neceſſary to attain. his preſent and proper end. 

This might be illuſtrated by a multitude of examples, but an author who ſhould 
heap them together on ſuch an occaſion, might be in danger of becoming himſelf 
an example of the impertinence he is cautioning others to-avoid,./' 

After you have' finiſhed any diſeotrſe which you defign for the public, it would 
be always beſf, if other circumſtances would permit, to let it ſleep ſome time be- 
fore you expoſe it t6 the world, that fo you may have opportunity to review it with 
the indifference of a ſtranger, and to make the whole of it paſs under a new and 
juſt examination: For no man can judge fo juſtly of his own work, while the 
pleaſure of his invention and performance is freſh; and has engaged his ſelf- love too 
much on the fide of what he has newly finiſhed; t. n _ 

If an author would ſend a diſcourſe into the world which ſhould be moſt uni- 
verſally approved, he ſhould. confult perſons of very different genius, ſentiment and 
party, and endeavour to learn their opinions of it: In the world it will certainly 
mect with all theſe. - Set it therefore to view' amongſt ſeveral of your acquaintance 
rſt, who may ſurvey the argument on all ſides, and one may happen to ſuggeſt a 
correction which is entirely neglected by others; and be ſure to yield yourſelf to the 
ciftates of true criticiſm and uſt cenſure whereſoever you meet with them, nor let 
a fondneſs for what you have written blind your eyes againſt the diſcovery of your 
own miſtakes. | 

When an author deſires a friend to reviſe his work, it is too frequent a practice 
to diſallow almoſt every correction which a judicious friend ſhall make. He apo- 
logizes for this word and the other expreſſion, he vindicates this ſentence, and 
gives his reaſons for another paragraph, and ſcarce ever ſubmits to correction; 
and this utterly diſcourages the freedom that a true friend would take in pointing 

Vol. V. Z 7 out 
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out our rniſta kes. Such writers who are ſo full of themſelves may: go on to admire 
their own uncorrect performances, and expoſe their works and their follies to the 
world without pity “. 


Horace in his art of poetry talks admirably well on chis ſabject. 


- Quintilio ſi quid recitares, corrige, ſads, 

Hoc, aiebat, & hoc ; malius te paſſe negares 

Bis terque- expertum: fruſtra; delere' jubebas, 

Et male tornatos incudi reddere verſus. 

Si defendere deliftum, quam vertere, malles ; 

Nullam ultra verbum, aut operam inſumebat- inauum 
Quin fine rivals que & tus ſolus amares. 


Let good Quincilius, all your, lines.eviſe,.. 
—1 he will freely ſay, Mend this and this; 
Sir, I have often tried, and tried again, 
I'm ſure I. can't do better, tis in vain : 
Then blot out ev'ry word, or try once more, 
And file theſe ill-turn'd verſes o'er. and o- er: 
But if you ſeem in love with your own thought, 
More eager to defend, than mend your fault, 

. . 'He ſays no more, but. lets the fop go on, 
And e admire his lovely own. 


[ 


Creech, 


If you haye not the advantage of friends to ſurvey. your writings, then read them 
over yourſelf, and all the way conſider what will be the ſentence and judgment of 
all the various characters of mankind upon them: Think what one of your own 
party would ſay, or what would be the ſenſe of an adverſary: Imagine what a cu- 
rious or a malicious man, what a captious or an, envious critic, what a vulgar or 2 
learned reader would object, either to the matter, the manner, or the ſtyle: And 
be ſure and think with yourſelf what you yourſelf could ſay againſt your own writing, 
if you were of a different opinion or a ſtranger to the writer: And by theſe means 
you will obtain ſome hints whereby to correct and improve your own work, and to 
guard it better againſt the cenſures of the public, as, well as to render it more uſe· 
ful to that part of mankind for whom you chiefly deſign. it. 


Io cut off ſuch chicanery it may . be the moſt expedient for a perſon conſulted on ſuch an 


on author to make ſuch uſe. of — as 444 on due deliberation, ſhall think fit. 


occaſion, to note down in a diſtin paper, with oy references, the adviſed alterations, referring it io 
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HEN a perſon of good ſenſe writes on any controverted ſubject, he will 
generally bring the ſtrongeſt arguments that are uſually to be found for 
the ſupport of his opinion 3 and when that is done he will repreſent the moſt power- 
ful objections againſt it in a fair and candid manner, giving them their full force; 
and at laſt will put in ſuch an anſwer to thoſe objections as he thinks will di 
and diſſolve the force of them: And herein the reader will generally find a full 
_ of the controverſy, together with the main ſtrength of argument on both 

When a good writer bas ſet forth his own opinion at large, and vindicated it 
with its faireſt and ſtrongeſt proofs, he ſhall be attacked by ſome pen on the other 
ſide of the queſtion z' and if his opponent be a wiſe and ſenſible writer, he will ſhew 
the beſt reaſons why the former opinions cannot be true; that is, he will draw: out 
the objections againſt them in theit fulleſt array, in order to deſtroy what he ſu 
poſes a miſtaken opinion; and here we may reaſanably, ſuppoſe that an opponent will 
draw up his objections againſt the ſuppoſed error in a brighter light and with ſtronger 
evidence than the firſt writer did, who propounded his opinion which was contrary 
to thoſe objections. Rai 

If in the third place the firſt writer anſwers his opponent with care and diligence, 
and maintains his own point againſt the objections which were raiſed in the beſt 
manner; the reader may then generally preſume, that in theſe three pieces be has 
a compleat view of the controverſy ; together with the moſt ſolid and powerful ar- 
guments on both ſides of the debate. 3 Eo, 

But when a fourth and fifth and ſixth volume appears in rejoinders and replies, 
we cannot reaſonably expect any great degrees of ſight to be derived from them 
or that much further evidences for truth ſhould be found in them: And it is ſuffi- 
ciently evident from daily experience that many miſchiefs attend this prolongation 
of controyerſjes'among men of learning, which for the moſt part do injury to the 
truth, either by turning the attention of the reader quite away from the original 
point to other matters, or by covering the truth with a multitude of occaſional 
incidents and perplexities, which ſerve to bewilder rather than guide a faithful 


enquirer, 
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Sometimes, in theſe latter volumes, the writers on both ſides will hang upon 
little words and occaſional expreſſions of their opponent in order to expoſe them, 


which have no neceſſary connexion with the grand point in view, and which have 


nothing to do with the debated trut N 
Sometimes A) of Den — pa in vindifitiog Their” own character, 


or their own little ſentences or accidental expreſſions from the remarks of thcir 
opponent, in which e eſſions or. remarks, rigigal, has no concern. 

* ſometimes 4 ſhall find Wen — 0 — ſenſe, who have hap. 
pened to expreſs themſelves in an improper and indefenſible manner, led away b 
the fondneſs of ſelf- love to juſtify thoſe expreſſions and vindicate thoſe little lapſc; 
they were guilt of, rathefi than they will condeſcen@to correct thoſe little miſtakes, 
or recall thoſe improper expreſſions. O that we would put off our pride, our ſel. 


ſufficiency and our nfallibility Rae: enter 100 a debate of truth, But if 


the writer is guilty of mingling theſe things with his grand argument, hap- 
py will that reader be that has judgment enough to diſtinguiſh them, and t» 
naglect every: thing that does not belong the original theme! propoſed and 
dputed. Sd 9 yilebto 2 fett : fen; ae eee een eie eng, 

Tet here it: mag be proper to put in one exception to this general obſern- 
tion or remark, namely, When the ſecond | writer. attacks only a particular or 
collateral; opinion which was maintained by, the firſt, then the fourth writing 
may be ſappoſed;to.contain a neceſſary pant of the complete force of the argu- 
ment, as Well as the ſecond. and third, becapſe 4he firſt writing only -occa(ionally 
or collaterally mentioned that ſentiment which the ſecond attacks and oppoſes; 
and in ſuch a caſe the ſecond may be eſteemed as: che firſt treatiſe on that con- 
troverſy. It would take up too much time! ſhould we mention inſtances of this 
kind which might be pointed to in moſt of our controverſial writers, and it might 
be invidious to. ęnter into the detail“. 
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FTI 7 HEN ve take a book into our hands wherein any doctrine or opinion 
: is printed in a way of, argument, we are too often ſatisfied and deter- 
mined before-hand whether it be right or wrong; And if we are on the 2 

4 | 1 6 ſ e, 


®* Upon this it may be remarked farther, that there is a certain ſpirit of modeſty and of bere- 
xolence. which never fails to! adorn a writer on ſuch occafions, and which generally does him much 
more ſervice in the judgment of wiſe. and ſenſible men, than any poignancy of fatire with which 
he might be able to animate his productions; and as this always appears amiable, ſo is it peca 
Uarly charming when the opponent ſhews that pertneſs and petulancy which is ſo very common 
on ſuch occaſions. Wben à writer inſtead of -purſuing with eager reſentment the antagoniſt that 
has given him ſuch provocation, calmly attends to the main queſtion in debate, with a noble neg- 
ligence of thoſe little advantages which ill-gature and ill-ma always give, he acquires 2 g19') 
far ſuperior to any trophies Rich wit can raiſe. And it is highly — 4 that the ſolid inſtruction 


= his pages may contain will give a continuance to his writings far beyond what tracts of peeviſh contro- 
verſy are to expect, of which the much greater part ere born away into oblivion by the wind they 
raiſe, or burned in their own flames, "35 
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fide, we are generally tempted to take his arguments for ſolid and ſubſtantial: 
And thus our own former ſentiment is eſtabliſned more powerfully, without a ſin- 
cere ſearch after truB dd. e N ein | 
If we are on the other fide of the queſtion, we then take it for granted that 
there is nothing of force in theſe arguments, and we are ſatisfied with a ſhort 
ſurvey of the book, and are ſoon perſuaded to pronounce miſtake, weaknels 
and inſufficiency concerning it. Multitudes of common readers, who are fallen 
into any error, when they are directed and adviſed to read a treatiſe that would 
{et them right, read it with a ſort of diſguſt which they have before entertained ; 
they ſkim lightly over the arguments, they neglect or deſpiſe the force of them, 
and keep their own concluſion firm in their aſſent, and thus maintain their error in 
the midſt of light, and grow incapable of conviction. | 

But if we would indeed act like ſincere ſearchers of the truth, we ſhould ſur- 
vey every argument with a careful and unbiafſed mind, whether it agree with 
our ſormer opinion, or no: We ſhould give every reaſoning its full force, and 
weigh it in our ſedateſt judgment. Now the beſt way to try what force there 
is in the arguments which are brought againſt our own opinions, is to fit down 
and endeavour to give a folid anſwer, one by one, to every argument that the 
author brings to ſupport his own doctrine: And in this attempt if we find there 
ſome arguments which we are not able to anſwer fairly to our own minds, we 
ſhould then begin to bethink ourſelves whether we have not hitherto been in a2 
miſtake, and whether the defender of the contrary ſentiments may not be in 
the right. Such a method as this will effectually forbid us to pronounce at once 
againſt thoſe doctrines, and thoſe writers, which are contrary to our ſentiments z 
and we ſhall endeavour to find ſolid arguments to refute their poſitions, before we 
intirely eſtabliſh ourſelves in a contrary opinion. 

Valatilis had given himſelf up to the converſation of the free-thinkers of our 
age, upon all ſubjects; and being pleaſed with the wit, and appearance of ar- 
gument, in ſome of our modern deiſts, had too eaſily deſerted the chriſtian 
faith, and gone over to the camp of the infidels. Among other books which 
were recommended to him, to reduce him to the faith of the goſpel, he had 
Mr. Jobn Reynolds's three Leiters io a Deiſ put into his hand, and was particular- 
ly deſired to peruſe the third of them with the utmoſt care, as being an unanſwer- 
able defence of the truth of chriſtianity. He took it in hand, and after having 
given it a ſhort ſurvey, he told his friend he ſaw nothing in it but the common 
arguments which we all uſe to ſupport the religion in which we had been educat- 
ed: But they wrought no conviction in him, nor did he ſee ſufficient reaſon to 
believe that the goſpel of Cbriſt was not a piece of enthuſiaſm, or a mere 
impoſture. 

Upon this the friend, who recommended Mr. Reynelds*s three letters to his 
ſtudy, being confident of the force of truth which lay there, intreated Volatilis that 
he would ſer himſelf down with diligence, and try to anſwer Mr. Reynoldss third 
letter in vindication of the goſpel ; and that he would ſhow, under every head, how 
the ſeveral ſteps which were taken in the propagation of the chriſtian religion might 
be the natural effects of impaſture or enthuſiaſm 3 and conſequently that it deſerves 


no credit amongſt men. 


Volatilis 
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Poilatilis undertook the work, and after he had entered alittle way into it, 
found himſelf fo bewildered, and his arguments to prove the apoſtles either en. 
thuſiaſts or impoſtors ſo muddled, ſo perplexed and fo inconcluſive, that by a 
diligent review of this letter to the deiſt, at laſt he acknowledged himſelf fully 
convinced that the religion of Jeſus was divine; For that chriſtian author had made 
it appear it was impoſſible that that doctrine ſhould have been propagated in the 
world by ſimplicity or folly, by fraud or falſhood ; and accordingly he reſigned his 
ſoul up to the goſpel of the bleſſed Jeſus. 

Il fear there have been multitudes of ſuch unbelievers as Volatilis; and he hin. 
felf has confeſt to me, that even his moſt rational friends would be conſtrained to 
yield to the evidence of the chriſtian doctrine, if they would honeſtly try the fame 
method, 
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Of the importance of education, and the defign of this diſcourſe, with a 
plan of it. 


＋ H E children of the preſent age are the hope of the age to come. We 
who are now acting our ſeveral | in the buſy ſcenes of life are haſting 
off the ſtage apace: Months and days are ſweeping us away from the bu- 
lineſs and the ſurface of this earth, and continually laying ſome of us to ſleep under 
ground, The circle of thirty years will plant another generation in our room : 
Another ſet of mortals will be the chief actors in all the greater and leſſer affairs 
of this life, and will fill the world with bleſſings or with miſchiefs, when our heads 
le low in the duſt. | 

Shall we not then conſider with ourſelves, What can we do now to prevent thoſe 
miſchiefs, and to entail bleſſings on our ſucceſſors? What ſhall we do to ſecure 
wiſdom, goodneſs and religion among the next generation of men? Have we any 
concern for the glory of God in the riſing age? Any ſolicitude for the propagation 
ol. virtue and happineſs to thoſe who ſhall ſtand up in our ſtead? Let us then 
hearken to the voice of God and Solomon, and we ſhall learn how this may be done: 
The all-wiſe God and the wiſeſt of men join to give us this advice: Train up à cbild 
in 
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in the way that be ſhould go, and when be is old be will not depart from it. The ſenſe 
of it may be expreſt more at large in this propoſition, namely, Let children have a 
goad ralncation: yroen-them in ir younger: fart life, and this is a moſt-likely um to fia. 
bliſh them in virtue and piety in their elder years. 

In this diſcourſe I ſhall not enter into any enquiries about the management of 
children in the two or three firſt years of their life: I leave that tender age entirely 
to the care of the mother and the nurſe; yer not without a wiſh that ſome wiſer 
and happier pen would give advice or friendly notice to nurſes and mothers of what 
they ought to avoid, and what they ought. to do in thoſe early feaſons : And indeed 
they may do much towards the future welfare of thoſe young buds and bloſſoms, 
thoſe leſſer pieces of human nature which are their proper charge. Some of the 
ſeeds of virtue and goodneſs may be conveyed almoſt into their very conſtitution 
betimes by the pious prudence of thoſe who have the conduct of them: And ſome 
forward vices may be nipped in the very bud, which in three years time might 
gain too firm a root in their heart and practice, and might not eaſily be plucked up 
by all the 23 care of their teachers. T7 '| 

But I begin with children when they can walk and talk, when they have learned 
their mother tongue, when they begin to give ſome more evident diſcoveries of their 
intellectual powers, and are more manifeſtly capable of having their minds formed 
and moulded into knowledge, virtue and piety. 

Now, the firſt and mot , univerſal ingredient which eaters, into the education of 
children,. is an inſtruction of them in thoſe things which are neceſſary and uſeful for 
them in their rank and ſtation, and that with regard to this world and the world 
to come. 

I limit theſe inſtructions, eſpecially ſuch as relate to this world, by the ſtation and 
rank of life in which chifdren are born and placed by the providence of God. Per- 
ſons of better circumſtances in the world ſhould give their ſons and their daughters 
a much larger ſhare of knowledge and a richer variety of inſtruction than meaner 
3 can or Ought,/ But ſince every child that is born into this world hath a 

dy and a foul, ſince its happineſs or miſery in this world and the next depends 
very much upon its inſtructions and knowledge, it hath a right to be taught by its 
parents, according to their beſt ability, ſo much as is neceſſary for its well-being 
both in ſoul and body here and hereafter. 

It is true that the great God our creator hath made us reaſonable creatures: We 
are by nature capable of learning a million of objects: But as the ſoul comes into 
the world it is unfurnifhed with knowledge: We are, born ignorant of every good 
and uſeful thing: We know not God, we know not ourſelves, we know not what 1s 
our duty and our intereſt, nor where lies our danger: And, if left entirely to ourſclves, 
ſhould probably grow up like the brutes of the earth; we ſhould trifle away the 
brighter ſeaſons of life in a thouſand crimes and follies, and endure the fatigues and 
burdens of it ſurrounded with a thouſand miferies ; and at laſt we ſhould periſh and 
dic without knowledge and hope if we have no inſtructors, 

All our other powers of nature, ſuch as the will and the various affections, the 
ſenſes, the appetites and the limbs, would become wild inſtruments of madneſs and 
miſchief if they are not governed by the underſtanding: And the underſtanding 
itſelf would run into a thouſand errors, dreadful and pernicious, and would emp!oy 
all the other powers in miſchief and madneſs, if it hath not the happineſs to be 
inſtructed in the things of God'and men. And who is there among all our fellon- 


creatures ſo much obliged to beſtow this inſtruction on us as the perſons mw by 
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divine providence have been the inſtruments to bring us into life and being? It is 
their duty to give their young offspring this benefit of inſtruction as far as they are 
able, or at leaſt to provide ſuch inſtructors for them, and to put their children under 


their care. 
Here let us therefore enquire what are the ſeveral things in which children ſhould 


be inſtructed; and upon a due ſurvey we ſhall find the moſt important things which 


children ought to learn and know are theſe which follow. 
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TN) ELIGION in all the parts of it, both what they are to believe and what 

they are to practiſe, is moſt neceſſary to be taught. I mention this in the firſt 
place, not only becauſe it is a matter of the higheſt importance, and of moſt uni- 
verſal concern to all mankind, but becauſe it may be taught even in theſe very early 
years of life. As ſoon as children begin to know almoſt any thing and to exerciſe 
their reaſon about matters that lie within the reach of their knowledge, they may 
be brought to know ſo much of religion as is neceſſary for their age and ſtate. 
For inſtance, | 

1, Young children may be taught that there is a God, a great and almighty 
God who made them, and who gives them every good thing. That he ſees them 
every where though they cannot ſee him, and that he takes notice of all their 
behaviour, 

2, They muſt be told what they ſhould do, and what they ſhould avoid, in order 
to pleale God, They ſhould be taught in general to know the difference between 
good and evil. They may learn that it is their duty to fear and love and worſhip 
God, to pray to him for what they want, and to praiſe him for what they enjoy, 
to obey their perents, to ſpeak truth and to be honeſt and friendly to all mankind; 
and to ſet a guard upon their own appetites and paſſions : And that to neglect theſe 
| things, or to do any thing contrary to them is ſinful in the ſight of God, 

3. Their conſciences are capable of receiving conviction when they have neglected 
theſe duties, or broken the commands of God or of their parents; and they may 
be made ſenſible that the great and holy God, who loves the righteous and beſtows 
bleſlings upon them, is angry with thoſe who have broken his commands and ſin- 
— Sy him, and therefore that they themſelves are become ſubye& to his diſ- 
pleaſure, 

4. They may be told that there is another world after this, and that their ſouls 
do not die when their bodies die : That they ſhall be taken up into heaven, which 
Is 2 ſtate of pleaſure and happineſs, if they have been good and holy in this world: 
But if they have been wicked children they muſt go down to hell which is a ſtate 
of miſery and torment. | 

5. You may alſo inform them that though their bodies die and are buried, yet 
God can and will raiſe them to life again; And that their body and ſoul together 
muſt be made happy or miſerable according to their behaviour in this life. 

6. They may be taught that there is no way for ſuch ſinful creatures as we are 
to be received into God's favour but for the ſake of Jeſus Cbriſt the Son of God, 
who came down from heaven into our world, and lived a life of pure and perfect 
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holineſs, and ſuffered death, to reconcile finners to the great and holy God, who i; 
offended by the fins of men; and now he lives in heaven to plead for mercy for 
them: And that as this Feſus Chriſt is the only reconciler between God and man, ſo 
all their hope muſt be placed in him. | 

7. They may be taught that their very natures are ſinful ; they may be convinced 
that they are inclined naturally to do evil: and they ſhould be informed that it ;; 
the Hoh Spirit of God who muſt cure the evil temper of their own ſpirits, and make 
them holy and fit to dwell with God in heaven, 

8. They ſhould alſo be inſtructed to pray to God, that for the ſake of Jeſus Chri} 
the great mediator or reconciler, he would pardon their ſins paſt, and help them 
by his Spirit to love and ſerve him with zeal and faithſulneſs for time to come: That 
he would beſtow all neceſſary bleſſings upon them in this world, and bring them ſafe 
at laſt to his heavenly kingdom. | 

9. In the Jaſt place they ſhould be informed that our bleſſed Saviour has appointed 
two ordinances to be obſerved by all his followers to the end of the world, which are 
uſually called ſacraments. | 

The one is baptiſm, wherein perſons are to be waſhed with water ig, the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, to ſignify their being given up to Chrif 
as his diſciples or profeſſors of chriſtianity ; and as an emblem of that purity of heart 
and life which, as ſuch, they muſt aim at and endeavour after. 

The other is the Lord's ſupper, wherein bread is broken and wine is poured out 
and diſtributed to be eaten and drunk by chriſtians, in remembrance of the body 
of Chriſt which was put to a bloody death as a facrifice to obtain pardon for the ſins 
of men. | 

The firſt of theſe, namely, baptiſm, is but once to be adminiſtred to any perſon; 
but the laſt, namely the Lord's ſupper, is to be frequently performed, to keep us 
always in mind of the death of Chrift till he comes again from heaven to judge the 
world. 

This is the ſum and ſubſtance of the chriſtian religion drawn out into a very few 
Plain articles: And I think a child of common capacity, who is arrived at three or 
four years of age, may be taught ſome part of theſe articles, and may learn to 
underſtand them all at ſeven or eight or nine; at leaſt ſo far as is needful for all his 
own exerciſes of devotion and piety. As his age increaſes, he may be inſtructed 
more at large in the principles and practices of our holy religion, as I ſhall ſhew 
more particularly in the third ſection. 


11 = II. 
The exerciſe and improvement of their natural powers. 


AVING mentioned religion as the principal thing in which children ſhould 
be inſtructed, I proceed to ſay in the ſecond place, that children ſhould be 


taught the true uſe, the exerciſe and improvement of their natural powers: And we 
may for order ſake, diſtinguiſh theſe into the powers of the body and thoſe of the 
mind : Now though nature gives theſe powers and faculties, yet it is a good educt- 
tion that muſt inſtruct us in the exerciſe and improvement of them: otherwiſe like 
an uncultivated field they will be ever barren and fruitleſs, or produee weeds and 
briers inſtead of herbs and corn. | | 


Among 
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Among the powers of the mind which are to be thus cultivated we may reckon 
the underſtanding, the memory, the judgment, the faculty of reaſoning, and the 
onſcience. | | 
: 1. Teach them to uſe their underſtanding aright. Perſuade them to value their 
underſtanding as a noble faculty, and allure them to ſeek after the enrichment of 
it with a variety of knowledge. Let no day eſcape without adding ſome new ideas 
to their underſtanding, and giving their young unfurniſhed minds ſome further 
notion of things. PER 

Almoſt every thing is new to a child, and novelty will entice them onward to 
new acquiſitions : Shew them the birds, the beaſts, the fiſhes and inſects, trees, herbs, 
fruits, and all the ſeveral parts and properties of the vegetable and the animal world: 
Teach them to obſerve the various occurrences in nature and providence, the ſun, 
moon and ſtars, the day and night, ſummer and winter, the clouds and the ſky, 
the hail, ſnow and ice, winds, fire, water, earth, air, fields, woods, mountains, 
rivers, &c. Teach them that the great God made all theſe things and his provi- 
dence governs them all. Acquaint a child alſo with domeſtic affairs ſo far as is need- 
ful, and with the things that belong to the civil and the military life, the church 
and the ſtate, with the works of God and the works of men. A thouſand objects 
that ſtrike their eyes, their ears and all their ſenſes will furniſh out new matter for 
their curioſity and your inſtructions. 

There are ſome books which are publiſhed in the world wherein a .child may be 
delighttully led into the knowledge of a great number of theſe things by pictures 
or figures of birds, beaſts, &c, well graven with their names under them; this 
will much afliſt the labour of the teacher, and add to the pleaſure of children in 
their daily learning. 

You who inſtruct them ſhould allure their young curioſity to aſk many queſtions, 
encourage them in it, and gratify their enquiries by giving them the beſt and 
moſt ſatisfactory anſwers you can frame, and accommodate all your language to 
their capacity. 

Give them, as far as poſſible, clear ideas of things, and teach them how to diſtin- 
guiſh one thing from another by their different appearances, by their different pro- 
perties and by their different effects. Shew them how far ſome things agree with 
others, and how far they differ from them; and above all things teach them, as far 
as their young underſtandings will admit, to diſtinguiſh between appearances and re- 
alities, between truth and falſhood, between good and evil, between trifles and things 
of importance; for theſe are the moſt valuable pieces of knowledge and diſtinction 
which can be lodged in the young underſtandings of children. 

2, The memory is another faculty of the ſoul which ſhould be cultivated and im- 
proved : Endeavour carefully to impreſs on their minds things of worth and value, 
Such are, ſhort and uſeful and entertaining ſtories which carry in them ſome virtue 
recommended, ſome vice ridiculed or puniſhed, various human and divine truths, 
rules of piety and virtue, precepts of prudence, &c. Repeat theſe things often to 
them by day and by night, teach them theſe things in verſe and in proſe, rehearſe 
ow in their ears at all proper ſeaſons, and take occaſion to make them repeat theſe 

ings to you. 

Be ſolicitous to know what it is they learn when they are out of your ſight, and 
take good care that their memories be not charged with trifles and idle trumpery, 
The memory is a noble repoſitory or cabinet of the ſoul, it ſhould not be filled with 
rbbiſh and lumber, Silly tales and fooliſh ſongs, the conundrums of nurſes, ang 
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the dull rhimes that are ſung to lull children aſleep, or to ſooth a froward humor 
ſhould be generally forbid to entertain thoſe children where a good education is de. 
ſigned, Something more innocent, more ſolid and more profitable may be inven. 
ted inſtead of theſe fooleries. If it were 7 7 let a very few things be lodged 
in the memory of children which they need to forget when they are men, 

The way to ſtrengthen and improve the memory is to put it upon daily exerciſe, 
I] do not mean young children ſhould be kept ſo cloſe to their book as to be cram- 
med with leſſons all the day long, and made to receive and ſuſtain a heavy load 
every hour. The powers of the ſoul (eſpecially ſuch as act in cloſe concert with 
the body, and are ſo much aided by the brain) may be over-burdened and injured, 
as well as the limbs: The mind may be perplexed and confounded, the head may 
be over-ſtrained and weakened, and the health impaired in thoſe tender years of 
life by an impoſition on the memory: The teachers of children ſhould have ſome 
prudence to diftinguiſh their ages and their ſeveral capacities: They ſhould know 
how to avoid extremes, | | 

But in general it may be ſaid, that the powers of the mind, as well as thoſe of the 
body, grow ſtronger by a conſtant and moderate exerciſe, Every day let the me- 
mory of a child be intruſted with ſomething new: Every day let ſome leſſons be 
learnt : And every Lord*s-day at leaſt, even in their youngeſt years, let them learn 
by heart ſome one text of ſcripture (chiefly that on which the miniſter preaches: ) 
This will grow up in time to a conſiderable treaſure of ſcriptural knowledge, which 
will be of unſpeakable uſe to them in the chriſtian life. I have known children 
who from their early years have been conſtantly trained up and taught to remember 

a few ſentences of a ſermon, beſides the text, and by this means have grown up 
by degrees to know all the diſtin parts and branches of a diſcourſe, and in time 
to write down half the ſermon after they came home, to their own conſolation and 
the improvement of their friends : Whereas thoſe who have never been taught to 
uſe their memories in their younger parts of life, loſe-every thing from their thoughts 
when it is paſt off from their ears, and come home from noble and edifying diſcourſes, 
pleaſed (it may be) with the tranſient ſound, and commending the preacher, but 
uninſtructed, unimproved, without any growth in knowledge or piety. 

3. The judgment is another natural power of the mind which ſhould be exer- 
ciſed and improved in children. They ſhould be taught to paſs no judgments on 
men or things raſhly or ſuddenly, but to withhold their judgment till they ſee ſuf- 
ficient reaſon to determine them. To this end ſhew them in little common inſtances 
how often they are deceived when they judge on a ſudden without due conſidera- 
tion, and how often they are forced to change their opinions. Put them in mind 
how ſoon they have found themſelves miſtaken when they have given their opinion 
roo haſtily. This will make them cautious and afraid of being fo raſh, either in 
praiſing one thing or in condemning another, | | 

Teach them to judge not merely by outward ſhew and appearance, but by ſearch- 

ing things to the bottom. Convince them that every man who hath fine clothes 13 
not rich; and that every man who talks hard words is not wiſe or learned; that 
every one who wears a red coat is not a ſoldier z nor is every perſon good-humoure 
who ſpeaks very complaiſant things in company. Take frequent occaſion to ſhes 
them how Frequently they will be miſtaken it they judge immediately by outward 
appearances of things. FN | 

Tell them that they muſt not judge of things by cuſtom, nor by the common 


opinions of the multitude, nor by the practices of the rich and the great: * — 
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theſe things may deceive them: but that they muſt judge of things merely by rea- 
ſon, except in matters of religion, and there they muſt judge rather by ſcripture, 
or the word of God, Let. them know that cuſtoms change and alter, and the 
cuſtoms of one age or of one nation differ greatly from thoſe of another; but that 
the nature and the reaſon of things is ſtill the fame, and that ſcripture is the conſtant 
and unchangeable rule of our religion. | 

To confirm this let them be informed that it was the cuſtom of our anceſtors in 
England, and it is now the cuſtom in France and Spain to ſay their prayers in Latin, 
and to worſhip images: But it is a ſinful cuſtom, though all the multitudes of the 
common people agree in it, and though the great and rich practiſe it alſo. Nor is 
our preſent cuſtom in Great-Britain of praying in Engliſh, and worſhipping no images, 
to be eſteemed the right way of worſhip becauſe it is the cuſtom of the nation, but 
becauſe it is agreeable to the word of God, which forbids us to worſhip images or 
to pray in an unknown tongue. : 

Take every occaſion to guard them againſt prejudices and paſſing a judgment on 
men or things upon inſufficient grounds. | 

4. The reaſoning powers of the mind ſhould be cultivated and improved in 
children, This is very near akin to the former, and therefore I ſhall be very brief 
here. ' 

Whenſoever children give you their opinion of any thing, aſk them to give you 
alſo the reaſon why they are of that opinion: Whenſoever they defire or wiſh for 
any thing, or ſhew an averſion to it, enquire what is the reaſon of their deſite or 
averſion: When they have done any thing of their own will, aſk them the reaſon 
why they did it, And when you do any thing that is for their good, ſhew them 
the reaſon why you do it, and convince them that it was fit and neceſſary to be done, 
though perhaps it was not ſo pleaſing to them. | 

By calling their young reaſon thus into exerciſe, you will teach them wiſdom be- 
times: You will awaken manly thoughts within them, and ſoon lead them to a ra- 
tional and manly conduct in their childiſh years: By this means alſo you will always 
have a handle to take hold of in order to perſuade them to their duty, and to fave 
them from miſchief. But if their reaſoning powers be neglected, you will train 
them up like the horſe and the mule who have no underſtanding ; they will grow 
like brutes in the ſhape of men, and reaſon will have but little power over them in 
the following parts of life. | | 

5. Conſcience is another natural power of the ſoul, wherein the principles of vir- 
tue and rules of duty to God and man are to be laid up: It is ſomething within us 
that calls us to account for our faults, and by which we paſs a judgment concerning 
ourſelves and all our actions. 

Children have a conſcience within them, and it ſhould be awakened early to its 
duty, They ſhould be taught to reflect and look back upon their own behaviour, 
to call themſelves often to account, to compare their deeds with theſe good rules 
and principles laid up in their minds, and to ſee how far they have complied with 
them, and how far they have neglected them. Parents ſhould teach their children 
to pay a religious reſpect to the inward dictates of virtue within them, to examine 
their actions continually by the light of their own conſciences, and to rejoice when 
they can approve themſelves to their own minds, that they have acted well accord- 
ng to the beſt of their knowledge: They ought alſo to attend to the inward reproofs 


of conſcience, and mourn and be aſhamed and repent when they have ſinned againſt 


their light, It is of admirable ule toward all the practices of religion and every 
virtue, 
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virtue, to have conſcience well ſtored with good rinciples, and to be always kept 
tender and watchful ; it is "oper that children mol learn to reverence and obey 
this inward monitor betimes, that every wilful fin may give their conſciences a ſen. 
ſible pain and uneaſineſs, and that they may be diſpoſed to ſacrifice every thing elſe 
to confiderations of conſcience, and to endure any extremities rather than act con- 
trary to it. Foy 

proceed in the next place to conſider the ſeveral powers of the body which 
ought to be regulated and managed by the due inſtruction of children in their 
younger years, Now as the God of nature has given children eyes, and tongues, 
and feet, and arms, and hands, it is expedient that parents ſhould teach their children 
the proper uſe of them. 

1. The God of nature hath given them eyes, Let their parents teach them to 
uſe theſe eyes aright. Would it be amiſs in me here to give a hint or two of this 
kind? May not children be warned againſt a ſtaring look, againſt ſtretching their 
eye-lids into a glare of wildneſs ? May they not be forbid to look aſide on any object 
in a ſquinting manner when their faces are turned another way? Should they not 
be inſtructed to Jook directly with their face turned to the thing they look at? May 
they not be taught with due courage to look in the face of the perſon they ſpeak 
to, yet with a humble modeſt aſpect as befits a child ? A becoming courage and a 
becoming modeſty dwell much in the eye. | 

Some children ſhould be often admoniſhed to lay aſide a gloomy and a frowning 
look, a ſcowling air, an uneaſy and forbidding aſpect. They ſhould be taught to 
ſmooth the ruffles of. their brow, and put on a lively pleaſing and chearful counte- 
nance among their friends: Some there are who have all theſe graces by nature, but 
thoſe who have them not may be corrected and ſoftened by the care of parents in 
younger years *. | 

2. Let parents teach children to uſe their tongues properly and agreeably ; not 
only to ſpeak, but to pronounce their words plain 1 diſtinct. Let them be in- 
ſtructed to keep due and proper diſtances between their words and ſentences; and 
not ſpeak in a ſwift hurry, with a tumult of ſyllables and clutter upon their lips, 
which will ſound like a foreign gibberiſh, and never be underſtood : Nor ſhould 
they _ out their words in a flow long tone, which is equally ungraceful and diſ- 
agreeable. | 

There are two other common faults in ſpeaking, and where they are found they 
ſhould be corrected early in children. 

The one is liſpiog, which is a pronunciation of the letter S or Z or C before 
E and I, as though it were TH. Thus inſtead of Spice they cry Thpitbe, inſtead 
of Ceaſe they ſay Theathe. This may be cured by teaching them to pronounce a 
few ſuch words as theſe, where the ſound of the letter S prevails, with their teeth 
ſhut cloſe : And by forbidding them to put their tongue between their teeth at any 
time except when 10 is to be pronounced. 

The other fault is ſtammering, which I ſuppoſe may be commonly prevented or 


cured by teaching children not to ſpeak much, and to ſpeak ſlow always; mw we | 
0 


It may here be recollected by the way, that a gloomineſs of aſpe& does not always ariſe from 2 
malignity of temper, but ſometimes from fear of diſpleaſing and incurring reproof ; and is therefore often 
to be removed by ſpeaking kindly to children and encouraging them with ex s of candor and ten- 
derneſs. To know how in ſuch caſes to divert a child, and make him and happy in the compar 
ny of a parent, is none of the leaſt important cares of educaticn. | 
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ſhould be warned againſt all anger or haſtineſs or eagerneſs of ſpirit; for ſuch a 
temper will throw out their words faſter than the organs of ſpeech can accom- 
modate themſelves to form the ſyllables, and thus bring a hurry and confuſion into 
their ſpeech : And they ſhould alſo gain a good degree of courage or becoming aſ- 
ſurance, and not ſpeak with much concern or fear, for fear will ſtop the organs of 
ſpeech and hinder the formation of words. 

But I inſiſt no longer on the uſe of the tongue in ſpeaking, | 

3. As God hath given them feet, let parents teach them co-ftand firm and ſtrong, 
and to walk in a becoming and decent manner, without waddling from fide to fide, 
without turning either or both of their feet inward, without little jerks in their 
motion, or long ſtrides, or any of thoſe aukwardneffes which continue with many 
perſons to old age, for want of having theſe irregularities corrected when they were 
young. Children ſhould be indulged in their ſports ſometimes, in running ſwiftly, - 
and in leaping where there is no danger, in order to exerciſe their limbs and make 
them pliant, nimble, ſtrong and active on all occaſions. 

4, As to their arms and hands, they were formed, not 'to lie folded in the bo- 
ſom, but to be engaged in ſome uſeful work ;. and ſometimes, with due moderation, 
in robuſt and hardy exerciſe and toil; not ſo as to over-ſtrain their joints, but to 
acquire firmneſs of ſtrength by exerciſe, | 

And more eſpecially thoſe who are to get their bread by their hands ſhould be 
inured to toilſome and vigorous labours almoſt from their infancy : they ſhould be 
accuſtomed to work in heat and cold, and to bear rougher exerciſes and fatigues of 
body, that they may be fit to endure hardſhips and go through thoſe difficulties 
which their ſtation of life may call them to, without any injury or inconvenience. 
And it is defirable that the ſons of all families ſhould be in ſome degree inured 
to ſuch difficulties as theſe, which men of all ranks are ſometimes called to in- 
counter, 

If ſome fond and tender mothers had brought up their children in this hardy 
manner, they had not now, in all human probability, been mourning over their 
graves, In their younger years they would ſcarce let them fer the ſole of their 
foot to the ground, nor ſuffer the wind to blow upon them: Thus they grew up in 
a ſtate of tenderneſs and infirmity, ſickly and feeble creatures: A ſudden heat or 
a cold ſeized them ; their natures, which were never accuſtomed to bear hard- 
ſhip, were unable to reſiſt the enemy; a fever kindled in their blood, or a ca- 
_ or cough injured their lungs, and early buried their parents hopes in the 

uſt, i 5 

Thus have I finiſhed the ſecond general head of inſtruction; that is, children 
ſhould be inſtructed to exerciſe and improve their natural powers both of mind and 
body : And this is one neceſſary part of a good education, which parents and other 
teachers ſhould attend to betimes. | ? 
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HILDREN ſhould be inſtructed in the art of ſelf-government, They 
0 ſhould be taught, as far as poſſible, to govern their thoughts: To uſe their 
wills to be determined by the light of their underſtandings, and not by headſtrong 
and fooliſh humour; they ſhould learn to keep the lower powers of nature under 
the command of their reaſon : They ſhould be inſtructed to regulate their ſenſes, 
their imagination, their appetites and their paſſions. Let it be obſerved that I ſpeak 
of theſe things in this place not as a part of religion, though they are an important 
ue of it, but give it as a direction exceeding uleful to all the purpoſes of human 

ife in this world. | 

1. Their thoughts and fancies ſhould be brought under early government. Chil. 
dren ſhould be taught, as far as poſſible, to keep their thoughts and attention fixed 
upon what is their proper buſineſs ; and to withhold them from roving and wander- 
ing away from the work in which they are engaged. Many children have ſuch 
wild fluttering fancies that they will not be call confined to fix upon one object 
for any conſiderable time: Every flying feather, every motion of any perſon or 
thing that is near them, every ſound or noiſe or ſhadow calls them away from 
their duty. When they ſhould employ. their eyes on their book or their work they 
will be gazing at every thing beſides their taſk ; they muſt riſe often to the window 
to ſee what paſſes abroad, when their buſineſs lies within. 

This volatile humour, if not gently altered and wiſely corrected in early years, will 
have an unhappy influence to hinder them for ever from attaining any great excel- 
lence in whatſoever bulineſs they undertake, Children ſhould be taught therefore 
to call in their wandring thoughts and bind them to the work in hand, till they 
have gone through it and finiſhed it. 

Yet this ſort of wandring folly ſhould not be chaſtiſed ſeverely in young children, 
nor ſhould it be ſubdued with violence by too cloſe and rigorous a confinement to 
many long hours of labour or ſtudy in that early and tender part of life; ſuch a 
conduct might break or overwhelm an active and ſprightly genius, and deſtroy all 
thoſe ſeeds of curioſity which promiſe well for maturer years: But proper and agree- 
.able methods ſhould be uſed to perſuade and incline the young learner to attend to 
his preſent employment. It is far better to fix the thoughts to duty by allurement 
than by ſeverity : But ſome way or other it ought to be endeavoured, at leaſt in a 
good degree. 

This fixedneſs of the mind and active powers is not only of great ſervice to at- 
tain uſeful knowledge, or to learn any buſineſs in common life, but it is of conſi- 
derable advantage in religion, in attendance on divine worſhip, either prayer, 
preaching or meditation, where the mind is ſubject to a thouſand diſtractions for 
want of being taught to fix the attention in younger years. Perſons who have well 
learned the art of governing their thoughts can purſue a train of thinking while 

they walk through the ſtreets of London, nor will ah the noiſe and hurry of that buly 
place break the thread of their meditations. A happy attainment this, and a fel. 
city which but few arrive at! 
2, Children 
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becoming a. reaſonable. creature and this, folly: ſhould be gotrected 7 ious 
| ; be the guide 
of out reſolutions and to direct our choice and all our actions. bn 2318 fg1btid7 


child they will grow ſtrong in the, years of youth, and a thouſand to one but they 


overpower the man alſo. Las ANN 133%, ISSHT VER een DR HTRNES Zo 264 
Let but fond parents humour their little offsprisg and indulge! their children to 


nature needs it; and, by this means they will imagine drams are daily neceſſary for 
their ſupport, by that time they are arrived at the age of man or woman. Thus 
nature is ſoon burnt up, and life pays for the deadly draught. The foundation of 
much gluttony and drunkenneſs, of many diſeaſes that ariſe from intemperance, and 
of many an untimely. death is laid in the nutſer nn 

An exceſs, of niceneſs in picxfing the palate is a fooliſh and dangerous humour, 
vhich ſhould never be 2 Yy. parents, ſince the plaineſt food is moſt health- 
ful for all perſons, but eſpecially for children: And in this reſpect they ſhould: be 
under the conduct of their elders, and not always chooſe for. themſelves: This con- 
duct and diſcipline will train them up to virtue and ſelf-denia}, to temperance and 
irugality, to a reliſh, of plain and wholſom food, to the pleaſures of active health. 
and to a rm and chearful old age. | a a d 
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Tze tudulgeder of 4 hive apperite n chhdren is hot cnly chb reaſon why they arc 


"theſe irregularities. 


ww often ſick; but at che ſatme time it makes them {6 humdurdus and ſquea miſh, that 
they Cad ſearte de perſuaded to Wall medicine which is neceſſary for their re. 
covery. Whutch Johg' tedibus and tireſom 'baſnefs is it ta wait on ſome children whole 
hours together, While sil the foft perſnaßons and Hattertet of 4 mother cannot pre. 
vail With them te take à nauſrcus ſpbonful or u bitrer bolus; though their life may 
ſeem to depend on it? They have been taught to make an idol of their taſte, and 
even in the view and peril of death they ean ſearce be perſuaded to affront their ide] 
and diſpleaſe their palate with & bitter draught, or even 8 pill which difgyfts it. 

Thefe are other appetite (f I yy ſo call them) befide that of the taſte, which 
children are ready to indulge too far, if not limited and cofrected by the wiſdom 
of their f Mur cher art never ſatisfied with ſeting, nor their em with beariy, 
Some young perfons cannot hear of à fine ſhow but they muſt needs fee it: Nor can 
they be told 6f a concert of muſic, but they muſt needs hear it, though it creates 
— 2 beyond their eircumſtances, and may endanger their Health or their 
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I conſeſs freely chat I Would recommend tile fight of uncomton things in nature 
or art, in government civil or military, to the curioſty of youth. If ſotme ſtrange 
wild-beaſts or birds are to be ſhown, if lions and _ and elephants, 
pelicans and 'thinoceroſes are brought into our land, if an ingemious model of Sel- 
Hons temple, or ſome tice and admirable clockwork, engines or moving pictures, &c, 
be made à fpectacle to the ' igenious; i a king be Crowned,” or a public triumph 
proceeds through the ſtrekxts, When aft” arfwy is reviewed by à primee, when an am- 
daſſador makes n pubhe entry, or when there is à publie trial ef criminals before 1 
Judge, I will readily allow theſe Tghts are worthy ef the attendanee of ihe younger 
parts of mankind, once at leaſt, where it may be done with fafety, and without too 
great hazard or — Moſt of theſe are things which are not often repeated, 
And it is fit that the curioſity of the eyes ſhould be ſo far gratified as to give peo- 
ple onee in ERIE "knowing What theſe things are, that their 
minds may be fürniſtied wich ufefuf ideas of the world of nature or art, and with 
ſome notion of the great and uncommon ſcenes and appearances of the civil life, 
But for children to haunt every public ſpectacle, to attend with conſtancy every 
lord- mayor s thow, to ſeize every opportunity of repeating theſe ſights, ſuffering 
nothing to eſcape them that may pleaſe their ſenſes, and this too often without any 
'regard'to their religion, their virtue, or their health; chis is a vanity which ought to 
be reſtrained: by thoſe to whom God and nature Hat committed the care of their 
inſtruction, and who have a juſt and natural authority over them. But of this and 
ſome other ſubjects akin to it I may have occaſion to ſpeak more in the following 
parts of this diſcourſe, when J profeſſedly treat on the article of reſtraint. 

Thus I have ſhown how the appetites and inclinations of children ſhould be put 
under diſcipline, and how they may be taught ſelf. government in this reſpect. 
4. The paſſions or affections are the laſt thing Which I ſhall mention: Theſe ap 
Pear very early in children to want a regulation and government. They love and 
hate too raſhly and with too mueh vehemence: They grieve and rejoice too vioſent- 
y and en the ſudden, and that for mere trifles: Their hopes and fears, their deſires 
und their àverſions, are preſently raiſed to too high a pitch, th "uo very flight 
and inſufficient grounds. It becomes a wiſe parent to watch over theſe youlg emo 
tions of their ſouls, and put in a word of prudent caution às ofren %s they obſerve 
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hildren be taught early that the little things for which they are ſo zealous, 


for which they grieve or rejoice ſo impetuouſly, are not worthy of theſe affections 


of their ſouls 3 ſhew them the folly of beipg ſo fond of their trifles, and of vexin 
and growing fretful for the wa of chan! Inform Gem ban happineſs it is — 
have few deſires and few averſions, for this will preſerve them from a multitude of 
ſorrows, and keep their temper always ſerene and calm : Perſuade them never to raiſe 
their hopes very high of things in this world, and then they will never meet with great 


diſappointments. Teach them moderation in all theſe workings of their ſpirits, 
en thee that has gif, Lek never by Ad ont M Ten ed 2h e 
not deſerve chem, nor. riſe higher than the occaſion requires g 
Teach baſnful and timorous children that they need. be aſhamed of nothing, but 
what is evil; that they ſhould fear God in the fit place, and ferve him, auc the 
they need not be afraid of men, or of any thing that threatens miſchief to them; for 
the almi by God will be their friend and defence. Engage their fear and their 
love in the firſt place on God, the maſt proper and ſupreme objedt of them: Lax 
their hopes, their Joys . ſorrows, as logn as poſſible, be tinctured with reli - 
gion: Set their young affections at work on the moſt needful and important qhjects 
of them in early life, and this will have a ſweet and powerful influence on the bet- 
ter regulation of them with regard to all ſenſible things. 6K 
Above all let them know that they myſt goyern their anger, and not let it break 
out on every {light occalign. It is anger that is eminently called paſſion among 
children, and in the Janguage.of comman life. This therefore ſhould eminently 
have a conſtant guard ſet upon it. Shew them how ,uaceaſpnable and unmanly à 
thing it is to take fire at every little provocation: Ho honourable and glorious. to 
forgive an injury z how much like God, and like the beſt af men. Let them know 
what Saaman would inform them, that the patient ip ſpirit is better than the proud in 
}piris : That he that is Am to anger is better thap the mighty, and be that ruletb his ſpirit 
lan be that taketh a city. Teach them to put away their little quarrels and xelent- 
ments, and to forget and bury them in loye. Let them be put in ming that though 
anger may er to riſe a little in a man, pet it 1g. or abides only in be 
% of @ fool ;, and therefore they ſhould never grow ſullen, por let che ſun go dh 
upon their wrath. ee 
The occaſions of childiſh reſentment and the riſings of anger are ready to re- 
turn often, and therefore they ſhquld often have ſuch warnings given them, and 
luch inſtructigns repeated. Tell them bow loxely a thing it is to he meek and 
iree from paſſion, and how much ſuch children are beloved of all : Inſtruct them 
how much it tends 0. their own peace to ſuffer nothing to ruffle and diſcompoſe 
them : And when their little hearts are teady to ſwell again and grow big with- 
in them, and their wrath, takes ſadden fire, put in ſome pretty ſoft word to 
cure the return of this Apen ſwelling, to quench the new. flame fhat is Kind- 
ing in their IMs AK to aſſuage the rifng ſtorm. Teach chem by Jegrees 
0 get an habitual conqueſt over this diſorder of nature in youth, and you will Jay A 
N their deliverance from a thouſand miſchiefs in the following years and 
ns © ue T ; {\ 4. g p WE. iGo} 16 ; a 0 
This ſhall ſuffice for the third head of inſtruction, which relates to ſelf- govern- 
ment: I 8 welt the longer upon it becauſe it is of ſo great and evident impor- 
"008 towards the eaſe and happjneſs of life, as well as ſo conſiderable a part of re- 
1507.3 and. men can bardly.ever ger ſo ſugceſsful a victory quer. chemſelyes unleſs 
begin when, they ate children. | ; $4 
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H E next thing that 1 9 as a matter of inſtruction for children, 
1 d ſthe common arts of reading, dona and hits x FP t 
Writing is almoſt a divine art, Whereby thoughts may be commynicated without 
u voice, and underſto wirbcut hearing: I 0 theſe I would add ſome ſmall knoy. 
ledge of arithmetic! or accdunts, as the präctice of it is in\a'manner fo univerſ 
in Sur age, that it does almoſt iieceſſarily belong to a tolerable education. 
449 The knowledge of letters is one of the grkateſt bleſſinę that eyer God beſtowed 
on the children of men: By this means mankind att enabled to preſerve the memo. 
ty of things done in che on times, and't6 ay" up Kh treaſure of knowledge 
for all ſacceedin generations. 21 ba ATOW 77 4 ad of Wh HY, 8 ‚ - 
By che art of reading we learn a thouſand things which our eyes can never ſe, 
and which our thoughts would never have reached to: We are inſtructed by books 
in the wiſdom of ancient ages; we learn what our anceſtors have ſaid and done, 


to be obtained by the bulk of mankind: But ſince the —— of God has 
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concern us in a ſafe repoſitory ; and as often as we pleaſe, by conſulting our paper 
records, we renew our remembrance of things that relate to this life or the life to 
come: And why ſhould any of the children of men be debarred from this pri- 
vilege, if it may be attained at a cheap and eaſy rate, without intrenching upon 
other duties of life, and without omitting any more neceſſary buſineſs that may 
belong to their ſtation ? ; 

1 might add here alſo, true ſpelling is ſuch a part of knowledge as children 
ought to be acquaintedjwith ; ſince it is a matter of ſhame and ridicule, in ſo polite 
an age as Ours, when perſons who have learht to handle the pen cannot write 
three words together without a miſtake or blunder, and when they put letters toge- 
ther in ſuch an aukward and ignorant manner that it is hard to make ſenſe of them 
or to tell what they mean. | 

Arithmetic or the art of numbers is, as was obſerved before, to be reckoned 
alſo a neceſſary part of a good education. Without ſome degrees of this knowledge 
there is indeed no traffic among men. And eſpecially it is more needful at preſent, 
ſince the world deals much more upon truſt and credit than it did in former times; 
and therefore the art of keeping accounts is made, in ſome meaſure, neceſſary to 
perſons even in - meaner ſtations of life, below the rank of merchants or great 
traders. A little knowledge of the art of accounts is alſo needful, in ſome meaſure, 
in order to take a true ſurvey and make a juſt judgment of the common expences 
of a perſon or a family : But this part of learning, in the various degrees of it, is 
more or leſs uſeful and needful according to the different ſtations and buſineſſes for 
which children are deſigned. 

As the ſons of a family ſhould be educated in the knowledge of writing, reading, 
ſpelling and accounts, ſo neither ſhould the daughters be trained up without 
them, Reading is as needful for one ſex as the other: Nor ſhould girls be forbid 
to handle the pen or to caſt up a few figures, ſince it may be very much for their 
advantage in almoſt all circumſtances of life, except in the very loweſt rank of ſer- 
vitude or hard labour. And I beg leave here to intreat the female youth, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of better circumſtances in the world, to maintain their ſkill in writing 
which they have already learnt, by taking every occaſion to exerciſe it: And I 
would fain perſuade them to take pains in acquainting themſelves with true ſpelling, ' 
the want of which is one reaſon why many of them are aſhamed to write; and they 
are not aſhamed to own and declare this, as though it were a juſt and ſufficient ex- 
cuſe for neglecting and loſing the uſe of the pen. | 


e 


N a good education it is required alſo that children, in the common ranks of life, 
be brought up to the knowledge of ſome proper buſineſs or employment for 
their lives z ſome trade or traffic, artifice or manufacture, by which they may ſup- 
port their expences, and procure for themſelves the neceſſaries of life, and by which 
they may be enabled to provide for their families in due time. In ſome of the 
eaſtern nations, even Pers of higheſt rank are obliged to be educated to ſome 
employment or profeſſion: And perhaps that practice has many advantages in 1 : 
Wn c 
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It engages the er years in labour and diligence, and ſecures from the milchie- 
vous effects of floth, idleneſs, vanity and a thouſand temptations. 5 

In our nation I confeſs it is the cuſtom to educate the children of noblemen ang 
the eldeſt ſons of the gentry to no proper buſineſs or profeſſion, but only to an c- 
quaintance with ſome of the ornaments and 710 ments of life, which I ſhall 
mention immediately. But perhaps it would be far happier for ſome families, if the 
ſons were brought up to buſineſs and kept to the practice of it, than to have them 
expoſed to the pernicious inconveniences of a ſantering and idle life, and the more 
violent impulſe of all the corrupt inclinations of 'youth, | © 

. However it is certain that the far greater part of mankind muſt bring up their 
children to ſome regular buſineſs and profeſſion, whereby they may ſuſtain their 
lives and ſupport a family, and become uſeful members to the ſtate. Now in the 
pe . ſuch a profeſſion or employment for children, many things are to be 
1. The circumſtances and eſtate of the parent; whether it will reach to place out 
the child as an apprentice, to provide for him materials for his buſineſs or trade, and 
to ſupport him all he ſhall be able to maintain himſelf by his profeſſion, Sometimes 
the ambition of the parent and the child hath fixed on a trade for above their cit. 
cumſtances, and in conſequence of which the child hath been expoſed to many in- 
conveniences and the parent to many ſorrows. F 

2. The capacity and talents of the child muſt be alſo conſidered. If it be 2 
Profe ſſion of hard labour, hath the child a healthy and firm conſtitution, and ſtrength 
of body equal to the work ? If it be a profeſſion that requires the exerciſe of fancy, 
fill and judgment, or much ſtudy and contrivance, then the queſtion will be, 
Hath the lad a genius capable of thinking well, a bright imagination, a ſolid judg- 
ment? Is he able to endure ſuch an application of mind as is neceſſary for the 
employment. | 
38. The temper and inclivation of the child muſt be brought into this conſultation, 
in order to determine a proper buſineſs for life. If the daily labour and buſine6 of 
a man be not agreeable to him, he can never hope to manage it with any great ad- 
vantage-or ſucceſs. I knew a bricklayer who profeſſed that he had always an aver- 
ſion to the ſmell of morter: And I was acquainted once with a lad who begun to 
Jearn Greek at ſchool, but he complained it did not agree with his conſtitu- 
tion, I think the firſt of theſe ought to have been brought up to work in 
glaſs or timber, or any thing rather than in bricks: As for the other, to my belt 
1 he was wiſely diſpoſed of to a calling wherein he had nothing to do 
Wit rec. 

And here I would beg leave to deſire that none might be encouraged to purſue 
any of the learned proſeſſions, that is, divinity, law, or phyſic, who have not the 
| ſigns of a good genius, who are not patient of long attention and cloſe application 

to ſtudy, who have not a peculiar delight in that profeſſion which they chooſe, and 
withal a pretty firm conſtitution of body, for much fludy is a wearineſs 10 the fleſh, 
and the vigour of nature is fooner.impaired, by laborious thaughtfulneſs than by the 
labour of the limbs. | 

4. It ſhould be alſo the ſolicitous and conſtant care of parents, when they place 
out their children in the world, to ſeek out maſters for them who profeſs ſerious 
religion, who practiſe all moral virtues and keep good orders and good hours in 
their family. The neglect of this concern, has been the ruin of a,thouſand youths 2 
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our day z and notwithſtanding the ſenſible miſchief ariſing from this negligence, 
yet there is ſtill too little care taken in a matter of ſo great importance *. 
Thus much for this part of the education of ſons. But you will ſay then, What 
buſineſs of life muſt daughters be brought up to? I muſt confeſs when I have ſeen 
ſo many of the ſex, who have lived. well m their chilhood, grievouſly expoſed to 
many hardſhips and poverty upon the death of their parents, I have often wiſhed 
there were more of the callings or employments of life peculiarly appropriated to 
women, and that they were regularly educated in them, that there might be a 
better proviſion made for their ſupport. What if all the garments which are work 
by women were ſo limited and reſtrained ia the man of them, that 
ſhould all be made only by their own ſex? This would go a great way toward reli 
in this caſe : And what if ſome of the eafier labours of life were reſerved for them 
only ? But this is not my province, | 
However it may be as to this matter, it is the caſtom of the nation, and indeed 
it hath been the cuſtom of moſt nations and ages to educate daughters in the know- 
ledge of things that relate to the affairs of the houfhold, to ſpin and to uſe che 
needle, both for making garments and for the ornaments of embroidery : They have 
been generally employed in the preparation of food, in the regular diſpoſal of the 
affairs of the houfe for the conveniences and accommodations of human life, in 
the furniture of the rooms, and the elegancies of entertainment. Sarab made ready 
three meaſures of meal and kneaded it, and made takes upon the hearth. Gen. xviii. 6, 
And the women of Iſrael that were wiſe-brurteu did ſpin with their hund both blue and 
purple and ſcarlet ani fine linen for ibe tabernacle. Exod. w. 23. Women fball bake 
your bread, Lev. xxvi. 16, Women ſew pillows and make kerebieſs. Hzek. xiii. 18. which 
words, though perhaps they are a metaphor in that text, yet denote the office of 
work of women. And Dorcas made coats and parments for the poor. Acts ix. 36, 39. 
| might cite many ancient heathen authors to prove the ſame thing among the Greets 
and Romans, if it were needfol. b | 
Some of theſe things are the conſtant care and labour of women in our day, where- 
by they maintain themſelves: The moſt laborious parts of them belong to the poor. 
And it is the opinion of the beſt judges that, even in ſaperior and wealthy circum- 
ſtances, every daughter ſhould be ſo far inſtructed in them, as to know when they 
are performed aright, that the ſervants may not uſurp too much power, and im- 
poſe on the ignorance'of the miſtreſs. Nature and providence ſeem to have deſigned 
theſe offices for the ſex in all ages and in all nations, becauſe while the men are en- 
paved in harder and more robuſt labours, and are often called abroad in buſineſs, 
the women are more generally accuſtomed to keep houſe and dwell at home; and 


— word of God as well as the cuſtom of human life recommends it. Ti, ii. 5. 
Tim. v. 14. | 


This danger ariſes in a. great degree from the immoderate love of pleaſure, which ſo generally 
and leads — — into parties and 7 ements eſpecially on the Lord's day; which not only accaſions 
the negle& of religious inltrition and ily prayer on the Evening of it, but ſets an example to ſervants 
which they think themſelves authorized to follow, though it be generally to their own deſtruction. 
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LL children ſhould have ſome inſtruction given them in the conduct of human 
life, ſome neceſſary rules of prudence, by which they may regulate the ma- 
nagement of their own affairs, and their behaviour towards their fellow: creatures. 
Where all other ſorts of knowledge are conferred upon children, if this be wanting, 
they make but a contemptible figure in the world, and plunge themſelves into many 
. Inconveniences. $201 | 

Some of theſe rules of prudence are of a general nature and neceſſary at all 
times and upon all occaſions :' Others are more particular, and are proper to be uſed 
according to the various occurrences of life. 5905 0: ls avi! 
If I were to enquire what are the foundations of human prudence, I ſhould rank 
them under theſe three heads. o Ni e 10 £13 nm | 

1. A knowledge of ourſelves. Here every one ſhould be taught to conſider 
within himſelf, What is my temper and natural inclination z what are my molt 
powerful appetites and my prevailing paſſions ; what are my chief talents and capa- 
Cities, if I have any at all; what are the weakneſſes and follies to which I am moſt 
liable, eſpecially in the days of youth; what are the temptations and dangers that 
attend me; what are my circumſtances in the world; and what my various relations 
to mankind round about me; what are my conſtant and what my occaſional duties; 
what are the inward or outward advantages that attend me, or the diſadvantages 
under which I labour. A wiſe and juſt ſurvey of all theſe things and- keeping 
them always in mind will be of unſpeakable uſe to us in the conduct of life, that 
we may ſet our chief guard upon our weak ſide, and where our greateſt dangers 
lie; that we may employ our talents aright, and ſeize all advantages to improve 
them for the belt purpoſe, and proceed in the ſhorteſt way to piety, uſefulneſs and 

' = 3 ot ? 

2. The knowledge of mankind is alſo neceſſary to acquire prudence, And here 
young perſons ſhould not only be taught what is the general nature and capa- 
city, the virtues and the vices and the follies of mankind: z but they ſhould be 
informed alſo, or at leaſt ſhould be taught to obſerve more particularly, what are 
the peculiar tempers, appetites, paſſions, powers, good and -evil qualities of the 
prom with whom they have moſt to do in the world ; that they may learn co be. 

ave wiſcly with regard to others, and that they may make a proper improvement 
of all the brighter and darker characters which they obſerve amongſt men, both 
for their own advantage, and for the benefit of their fellow-creatures. This may 
have a happy influence to lead them to avoid the vices and follies which have 
plunged others into miſchief, to imitate the virtues of thoſe who have behaved 
well in life, and to ſecure themſelves from many dangers and miſeries, as well as 
2 RN .weakneſſes and ſorrows mankind, and afford them a willing and chear- 
ul relief. | 

3. The knowledge of the things of the world and the various affairs of human 
life muſt be included as one of the chief foundations of prudence. It would be 


endleſs to run over particulars of this kind ; but in a ſpecial manner young peru 
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ſhould apply themſelves to know thoſe things which moſt nearly concern them, and 
which have the moſt immediate relation to their own buſineſs and duty, to their 
own intereſt and welfare: And it is a valuable part of wiſdom to neglect other things, 


and to do the moſt ſervice ro God and the moſt' good to men, according to that 


ſtation we poſſeſs, and thoſe opportunities which we enjoy. 


"ET „1 


B. K Nn ee 
The ornaments and accompliſhments of life, 


HE laſt part of inſtruction which 1 include in che iden of à good *educa- 
| tion, is an inſtruction of youth in ſome of the uſeful ornaments and accom 
Pune  .. / ; ra ( 

It has been the cuſtom of our nation for perſons of the middle and the lower 
ranks of life, who deſign their children for trades and manufactures, to ſend, them 
to the Lalin and Greek ſchools. There they wear out four or five years of time in 
learning a number of ſtrange words, that will be of very little ufe to them in afl 
the following affairs of Their ſtation: And this very learning alſo is generally taught 
in a very tireſom and moſt irrational method, when they are forced to learn” Lan 

y grammars and rules written in that unknown tongue. When they leave the 
{chool they uſually forget what they have learned, and the chief advantage they 
Vo I. V. eee CC 
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gain by it is to ſpell. and pronounce: hard words better when they meet them in 
engliſh : Whereas this {kill of ſpelling might be attained in a far ſhorter time and at 
an eaſier rate by other methods *,, and much of life might be ſaved and improved 
to better purpaſes. by ratz nf 210 Sr 0 
As for the ſons of thoſe who enjoy more tiful circumſtances in the world, 
they may be inſtructed in the Latin and Greek languages for ſeveral valuable ends in 
their ſtation: And eſpecially. thoſe. who deſign. the learned: profeſſions, ought 
| thoroughly to underſtand them: And ſuch as purſue the ſtudy of divinity muſt be 
acquainted alſo with Hebrew and Chaldee, that they. may read the old teſtament in 
its original language as well as the new. | Kg 

The French is now-a-days eſteemed alſo an accompliſhment. to both ſexes. If 
they have time enough, which ey know not how to employ better, and a good 
memory, I would not forbid it. There are ſeveral 90d books written in that lan- 
guage which are not unworthy of our peruſal: And there are many words now in- 
troduced in the Exgliſß language borrowed and derived from thence, as well as 
from the Latin and Greet; ſo that it may not be improper for an engliſh gentleman 
to learn theſe tongues that he may underſtand his own the better. | add alſo, that 
if perſons have much acquaintance with the French nation, or have occaſion to con- 
verſe with foreigners, at court or in the city, or if they deſign to travel abroad, the 
French is a neceſſary tongue, becauſe it is ſo much ſpoken in Europe, and eſpecially 
in courts. But otherwile, there are ſo many of the valuable writings of French au- 
thors >>! car tranſlated into Exgliſb, that it is a needleſs thing to go through 
much difficulty or take much pains in attaining it. I am inclined to believe that, 
except in the caſes above mentioned, few have tound the profit anſwer the labour, 
As for thaſe perſons who are bred up to traffick with other nations, they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily learn the language of thoſe nations; and this I reckon not among their 

accompliſhments, but conſider it rather as a part of their proper buſineſs in life.. 

In ſhort, it is a thing ot far greater value and importance that. youth ſhould be 
perfectly well ſkilled in reading, writing and ſpeaking their native tongue in a proper, 
a polite and graceful manner, than in 0 among foreign languages. It is af 
more worth and advantage to gentlemen and ladies to have an exact knowledge of 
what is decent, juſt and elegant in Exglih, than to be a critic in foreign tongues. 
The very knowledge of foreign words ſhould be. improved to this purpoſe: And 
ia order to obtain this accompliſtiment, they ſhould andy .converſe with thoſe 
perſons and books which are eſteemed polite and elegant in their kind. 

Thus far concerning the knowledge of words. But the knowledge of things 1s 
of much more importance. | 

1. The young gentry of both ſexes ſhould be a little acquainted with logic, that 
they may learn to obtain clear ideas; to judge by the reaſon and nature; of 
things; to baniſh the prejudices of infancy, 2 and humour; to argue cloſe- 
ly and juſtly on any ſubject; and to caſt their thoughts and affairs into a proper 
and eaſy method. 3 g 5 

2. Several parts of mathematical learning are alſo neceſſary ornaments of the 
mind and not without real advantage: And many of theſe are ſo agreeable to 
the fancy that youth will be entertained and pleaſed in acquiring the knowledge 

- n "+ Beſide 


See my Art of Reading and Writing. Chapter xxi. 
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-  Refides the common {Kill in accounts which is needful for a trader, there is a va- 
riety of pretty and uſeful rules and practices in arithmetic to which a gentleman 
ſhould be no ſtranger: And if his genius lie that way, a little inſight into algebra 
would be no diſadvantage to him. It is fit that young people of any figure in the 
world ſhould ſee Tome of the ſprings and clues whereby fkilful men, by plain rules 
of reaſon, trace out the woll deep, diſtant and hidden queſtions ; and whereby 
they find certain anſwers to thoſe enquiries, which at firſt view, ſeem to lie without 
the ken of mankind, and beyond the reach of human knowledge. It was for wan: 
of a little more general acquaintance with mathematical learning in the world, 
that a good algebraiſt and a geometer were counted conjurers a century ago, and 
people applied to them to ſeek for loſt horſes and ſtolen goods. | 2 
They ſhould know ſomething of geometry, ſo far at leaſt as to underſtand the 
names of the various lines and angles, furfaces and ſolids ; to know what is meant 
by a right line or a curve, a right angle and an oblique, whether acute or obtuſe: 
How the quantity of angles is meaſured, what is a circle, a ſemicircle, an arch, a 
quadrant, a degree and minute, a diameter and radius; What we mean by a trian- 
gle, a ſquare, a rr a polygon, a cube, a pyramid, a priſm, a cone, 
an ellipſis or oval, an hyperbola, a parabola, &c. and to know ſome of the moſt 
general properties of angles, triangles, ſquares and circles, &c. The world is now 
grown ſo learned in mathematical ſcience that this fort of language is often uſed in 
common writings and in converſation, far beyond what it was in the days of our 
fathers. And beſides, without ſome knowledge of this kind we cannot make any 
farther progreſs toward an acquaintance with the arts of ſurveying, meaſuring, geo- 
graphy and aſtronomy, which are ſo entertaining and fo uſefal an accompliſhment to 
perſons of a polite education. e reve 2 a 
Geography and aſtronomy are exceeding delightful ſtudies. The knowledge of 
the lines and circles of the globes of heaven and earth is counted ſo neceffary in 
our age, that no perſon of either ſex is now efteerned ro have had an elegant edu- 
cation without it. Even tradeſmen and the actors in common life ſhould, in my 
opinion, in their younger years learn ſomething of theſe ſciences, inftead'of vain 
wearing out ſeven years of drudgery in Greet and Latin. 1273 
It is of confiderable advantage as well as delight for mankind to know a little 
of the earth on which they dwell; and of the ſtars and fkies that ſurround 
them on all ſides. It is almoſt neceſſary for young perſons, who pretend to any 
thing of inſtruction and ſchooling above the loweſt rank of people, to get a little 
acquaintance with the ſeveral parts of the land and the fea, that they may know in 
what quarter of the world the chief cities and countries are ſituated ; that at the 
mention of the word Copenhagen they may not grofly blunder and expoſe themſelves, 
as 4 certain gentleman once did, by ſappoſing it to be the name of a Dutch com- 
mander. Without this knowledge we cannot read any ' hiſtory with profit, ner fo 
much as underſtand the common news- paper. * 
lt is neceſſary alſo to know ſomething of the heavenly bodies, and thefr various 
motions and periods of revolution, that we may underſtand the acrotnts of time in 
palt ages, and the hiſtories of ancient nations; as well as know the reafons' of day 
and night, ſummer and winter, and the various appearances and places of the moon 
and other planets, Then we ſhall not be terrified at every eclipſe, not 2 and 
toretel public deſolations at the 'fight of x comet: We ſhall fee the ſun covered 
with darkneſs, and the full moon deprived! of her light without foreboding imagi- 
ntions that the government is in danger, or that the world is come to an 2 
e nis 
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This will not only increaſe rational knowledge, and guard us againſt fooliſh and ri. 
diculous fears, but it will amuſe the mind moſt agreeably ; and it. has a moſt happy 
tendency to raiſe in our thoughts the nobleſt and moſt magnificent ideas of God by 
the ſurvey of his works, in their ſurpriſing grandeur and divine artifice. . 

3. Natural philoſophy, at leaſt in the more general principles and foundations of 
it, ſhould: be infuſed into the minds of youth. This is a very bright ornament of 
our rational natures, which are inclined to be inquiſitive into the cauſes and reaſons 
of things. A courſe of philoſophical, experiments is now frequently attended by 
the ladies as well as gentlemen with no ſmall pleaſure and improvement. God and 
religion may be better known, and clearer ideas may be obtained of the amazing 
wiſdom of our creator, and of. the glories of the life to come, as well as of the things of 
this life, by the rational learning and the knowledge of nature that is now ſo much in 
vogue. If I were to recommend a book or two on this ſubject, which may uſefully 
be read by the ladies as well as gentlemen, I know none better than Mr. Ray wil 
dom of God in the creation, Dr. Derbam's diſcout ſes on the fame ſubject, the arch. 
biſhop of Cambray's treatiſe of the exiſtence of God, at leaſt to the fiftieth ſection, 
Nieuenteit*s religious philoſopher, and Dr. Adaiber*s chriftian philoſopher. Thee 
things will enlarge and refine the underſtanding, improve the judgment, and bring 
the faculty of reaſoning into a juſter exerciſe, even upon all manner of ſubjeds, 
4. Hiſtory is another accompliſhment of youth and ornament of education. The 
narratives of the various occurrences in nations, as well as in the lives of particular 
perſons, ſlide into younger minds with pleaſure. Theſe will furniſh the ſoul in time 
with a treaſure of: knowledge, whence to derive uſeful obſervations,. inferences and 
rules of conduct. Theſe will enable us to gratify our acquaintance by rehearſing 
ſuch narratives at proper ſeaſons, and render our own company agreeable and uſeſul 
to mankind, ' 3 1 

5. Nor can our education be called completely elegant without ſomething of 
poeſy in ſo very polite an age as this. 1 

While I mention ſome knowledge of poeſy as a proper ornament of youth, I 
would not be underſtood: as though I recommended verfe-making to every young 
gentleman and lady. It is an old proverb that poets are born and not made, And 
though I have been too far betrayed, by an unguarded inclination, into attempts of 
this kind in ſome of my former years, yet, while I ſometimes repent of having laid 
out ſo many days and hours of a ſhort life in writing verſes, I will not encourage 
others to practiſe it, unleſs they are bleſt with a brighter genius, and find an inſu- 
perable bent and bias of ſoul that way: And even then let it be a diverſion, and 
not a buſineſs. 1 | 

The thing therefore which J here recommend to perſons of a polite education, 
is ſome acquaintance with good verſe. To read it in the beſt authors, to learn t0 
know and taſte and feel a fine ſtanza, as well as hear it, and to treafure up ſome ot 
the richeſt ſentiments and expreſſions of the moſt admired writers, is all that Fmean 
in this advice. VERT el 5 

Nor is this a mere amuſement or uſeleſs embroidery of the mind: It brightens 
and animates the fancy with a thouſand beautiful images, it enriches the foul with 
many great and ſublime ſentiments and refined ideas, it fills the memory with 3 
noble variety of language, and furniſhes the tongue with ſpeech. and exprefiion 
ſuited to every ſubject, It teaches the art of deſcribing, well, and of painting ever) 
thing to the life, and dreſſing up all the pleaſing and the frightful ſcenes of nature and 


* 


providence, vice and virtue, in their proper charms and horrors. It afliſts us in the * 
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of perſuaſion, it leads vs into a pathetic manner of ſpeech and writing, and adds 
life and beauty to converſation. . 

How often have we been enabled to gild a gloomy hour of life, and to ſoften a 
rough and painful occurrence, by meditating and repeating the lines of ſome great 

t ? Between the colours and the harmony that belong to verſe, our ſenſes and 
our ſouls are ſometimes ſweetly entertained in a ſolitary retirement; and ſometimes 
we entertain our friends agreeably, we regale them as with muſic and painting at 
once, and gladden che whole company. 101 

But poetry hath ſtil ſome fublimer ers. It raiſes our dying religion to a 
heavenly degree, and kindles a flame of holy love and joy in the heart, If the 
memory be well ſtored with devout ſongs we ſhall never be at a loſs for divine me- 
ditation : We may exalt the praifes of and our Saviour at all times, and feel 
our ſouls born up, as on the wings of angels, far above this duſky globe of earth, 
till we have Joſt all ns flattering vanities and its painful vexations. Poeſy was firſt 
deſigned for the ſervice of religion, and dedicated to the temple. Moſes and David 
made divine and illuſtrious uſe of it. The royal Pſalmiſt is raiſed on the wing of 
inſpiration and facred verſe far above the level of the Jeuiſb ceremonies and ſhadows,. 
and converfes with heavenly things, and ſheds abroad the glories of the future M 
fab amidſt the raptures of his ſublime and inimitable poeſy. 
hut it is time to deſcend and mention fome of the accompliſhments of animal 
nature. The firſt of this kind, and perhaps the neareſt to — is the art of ſing- 
ing. A moſt charming gift of the God of nature, and deſigned for the ſolace of 
our ſorrows and the improvement of our joys. Thoſe young perſons who are bleſt 


with a muſical ear and voice, ſhould have ſome inſtruction beſtowed on them, that 


they may acquire this delightful fkill. I am ſorry that the greateſt part of our ſongs, 
whereby young gentlemen and ladies are taught to practiſe this art, are of the amo- 
rous kind, and tome of them polluted too. Will no bappy genius lend a helping, 
hand to reſcue mulic from all ics defilements, and to furniſh the tongue with nobler 
and more refined melody? But finging muſt not be named alone. 
Various harmony both of the wind and ſtring were once in uſe in divine worſhip, 
and that by divine appointment. It is certain then that the uſe of theſe inſtruments. 
in common life is no unlawful practice, though the new teſtament has not ordained 


the uſe of. it. in evangelical worſhip. But if the voice be happily capable of this. 


art, it is preferable to all inſtruments faſhioned and compoſed by man: This is an 
organ formed. and tuned by God himſelf. It is moſt eaſily kept in exerciſe, the 
Kill is retained. longeſt, and the pleaſure, tranſeends all the reſt. Where an ode of 
noble and ſeraphic compoſure is ſet throughout to muſic and fung by an artful voice, 
while the ſpirit at the fame time enjoys a devour temper, the joys of the foul and 
the ſenſe are united, and it approaches to the ſcripiural ideas of the celeſtial ſtate. 
Happy the youth who has a bright and harmonious: conſtitution with a pious turn 
of ſoul; a chearful ſpirit and a reliſh of ſacred melody! He takes a frequent flight 
above this lower 2 the regions of ſenſe and time z he Joins the conſort 
f the heavenly inhabitants, and ſeems to anticipate the buſineſs and the bleſſedneſs 

eternity, 2755 , | 

Shall 1 be allowed after this to mention drawing and painting as agreeable amuſe- 
ments for polite youth? Where the genius leads that way it is a noble diverſion, 
and improves the mind. Nature has her ſhare in this as well as in poeſy 3. where 
nature inclines, let polite youth be taught to ſketch a little on a paper, let them have 
a leaſt ſome taſte of theſe arts, ſome capacity of being pleaſed with a LO 
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draught, a noble painting, an elegant ſtatue and fine reſemblances of nature. This 
is an ingenious and a graceful acquirement. Mr. Richardſon's eſſay on the theory of 
painting is the beſt book that I know on that ſubject, and ſufficient to give a young 
gentleman a general knowledge of the art. | 
Shall I now name the art of fencing and of riding the managed horſe as an ac- 
compliſhment for gentlemen ? Theſe are exerciſes of a healthy kind and may be 
uſeful in life. Shall I ſpeak of dancing, as a modiſh accompliſhment of both ſexes ? 
I confeſs I know no evil in it. This alſo is a healthful exerciſe, and it gives young 
perſons a decent manner of appearance in company: It may be profitable to ſome 
good purpoſes, if it be well guarded againſt all the abuſes and temptations that may 
attend it. It was uſed of old in ſacred and civil rejoicings. Exod. xv. 20, 21. 
2 Sam. vi. 14. 1 Sam. xviii. 6. It is certainly an advantage to have the body form- 
ed early to graceful motion, to which the art of dancing may contribute. But 
where it is much beloved and indulged, it has moſt fenſible dangers, eſpecially mixed 
daneing. It leads youth too often and too early into company; it may create too 
much forwardneſs and aſſurance in the fex whoſe chief glory is their modeſty ; it may 
kindle vain and vicious inclinations, and - raiſe in young minds too great a fondneſs 
for the exceſſive gaieties and licentious pleaſures of the age. MOT Sg 
In all theſe affairs a wiſe parent will keep a watchful eye upon the child, while 
he indulges it in theſe gratifications of youth and inclination ; A wiſe parent will 
daily obſerve whether the ſon or the little daughter begin to be too much charmed 
with any of the gay ornaments and amuſements of life; and with a prudent and 
ſacred ſolicitude will take care leſt any of them intrench on the more neceſſary and 
more important duties of life and religion: And according to this view of things, 
the parent's hand will either give a looſer rein to the. purſuit of theſe exerciſes, or 
will manage the propenſities of the child with a needful and becoming reſtraint. 
But among all the accompliſhments of youth there is none preferable to a decent 
and agreeable behaviour among men, a modeſt freedom of ſpeech, a ſoft and ele- 
gant manner of addreſs, a graceful and lovely deportment, a chearful gravity and 
good humour, with a mind appearing ever ſerene under the ruffling accidents of 
human life: Add to this a pleaſing ſolemnity and reverence when the diſcourſe turns 
upon any thing ſacred and divine, a becoming neglect of injuries, a hatred of ca- 
lumny and ſlander, a habit of ſpeaking. well of. others, a pleaſing benevolence and 
readineſs to do good to mankind, and ſpecial compaſſion to the miſerable ; with an 


air and countenance, in a natural and unaffected manner, expreſlive of all theſe excel 
lent qualifications. | . b uc 5 

Some of theſe, I own, are to be numbered among the duties and virtues rather 
chan among the ornaments of mankind: But they muſt be confeſt to be ornaments 
as well as virtues. They are graces in the eye of man as well as of God. Theſe will 
beſpeak the affection of all that know us, and engage even an ill - natured world 
betimes. in our favour. Theſe will enable the youth of both ſexes, who are ſo happy 
to attain them, to enter upon the ſtage of lite with approbation and love, to pals 
through the world with eaſe, as far as eaſe may be expected in ſo degenerate and 
unhappy a ſtate of things; to finiſh the ſcenes of action on earth with applauſe, and 
to leave behind them the monument of a good name when their bodies ſleep in 
the duſt, and their ſouls dwell with God. 11 1 0 1 04 10 
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Al A guard againſt evil influences from perſons and ubings. 


T belongs alſo to a good education that children be guarded and ſecured, as far 
as poſſible, from all evil influences and unhappy impreſſions which they may be 
expoſed to receive both from perſons and things. I ſhall ſufficiently explain this di- 
retion by particular inſtances. - of 

Let not nurſes or ſervants be ſuffered to. fill their minds with ſilly tales and with 
ſenſeleſs rhimes, . many of which are ſo abſurd and ridiculous that they will not bear 
to be repreſented in a grave diſcourſe. - The imagination of young creatures is here · 
by flattered and deceived :- Their reaſon is groſly abuſed and impoſed upon: And 
by this means they, are trained up to be amuſed with follies and nonſenſe rather 
than to exerciſe their underſtanding, which is the glory of human nature. 

Let not any, perſans that are near them.terrify their tender minds with diſmal 
tories of witches and ghoſts, of devils and evil ſpirits, of fairies and bugbears in 
the dark, This hath had a. moſt miſchievous effect on ſome children, and hath fixed. 
in their conſtitutions ſuch. a rooted ſlavery. and fear, that they have ſcarce dared to 
be left alone all their lives, eſpecially in the night. Theſe ſtories have made ſuch. 
deep and frightful impreſſion on their tender fancies, that it hath .enervated their. 
ſouls, it hath broken their ſpirits early, it hath- grown up. with them and mingled. 
with their religion, it hath laid a wretched foundation for. melancholy ,and diſtract. 
ing ſorrows, - Let theſe fort of informations be reſerved for their firmer years, 

and let them not be told in their hearing till they can better judge what truth or: 
reality there is in them,, and be. made. ſenſible how much is owing to ramance and. 
fiction. | 

Nor let their little hearts be frighted at three or four years old with ſhocking and. 
bloody hiſtories, with maſſacres and martyrdoms, with cuttings and burnings, with 
the images of horrible and barbarous murders, with racks and red hot pincers, 
with engines of torment-and cruelty, with mangled limbs, and carcaſes drencht in 
gore, It is time enough, when their ſpirits are grown a little firmer, to acquaint 
them with theſe madneſſes and miſeries of human nature. There is no. need that 
the hiſtory of the holy confeſſors and. martyrs ſhould be ſer before their. thoughts ſo 
early in all their moſt ghaſtly ſhapes and colours. Theſe things, when they are a 
little older, may be of excellent uſe to diſcover to them the: wicked and bloody 
principles of perſecution. both among the heathens and the papiſts, and to teach 
them. the power of the grace of. Gbrif, in ſupporting theſe poor . ſufferers under 
all the rorments which they ſuſtained for the love af God and the truth. 


Let their ears be ever kept from all immodeſt ſtories and from wanton ſongs : . 


rom riddles and. puns with double meanings and foul intentions: Let them not be 
ſuffered to read. wanton jeſts or amorous romances :. And due care ſhould be taken 


to remove all books out of. their way that may defile their imagination, or teach 


them the language or the ſentiments of impurity. Nor let their eyes be entertained 


with lewd and unclean pictures, and images of things or actions that are not fit to 


be expoſed, Theſe things indeed have too often an unhappy influence to corrupt 
the fancy and the manners; and in riper years have been the occaſion of numberleſs 


miſchiefs ; 
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miſchiefs: But eſpecially they ſhould be kept far away from the ſight or hearing of 
children, leſt too deep and dangerous impreſſions be made in thoſe early years of 
life. Nothing but what is chaſte, pure and innocent ſhould come within the 
reach of their eyes and ears. Even the common neceſſities and actions of nature 
ſnould be always expreſſed before them in the moſt modeſt forms of ſpeech that out 
mother tongue can furniſh us with. In this reſpect, as the poet ſays, children ſhould 
be treated with great reverence. 7 | : 


Maxima debetur pueris reverentta. 


It is confeſſed that books of anatomy and other parts of neceſſary feience are 
proper to be written, and theſe may be conſulted by perſons who are grown up to 
a due age, eſpecially by thoſe whoſe profeſſion requires it: There is alſo ſome neceſ. 
ſity of foul narratives where fou] crimes are committed and ought to be publicly 
expoſed and brought to juſtice and puniſhment, As the affairs of mankind ſtand, 
theſe things cannot always be avoided : But there is no manner of neceſſity that 


children ſhould read them, or raſh unguarded youth. 


For ſome bf the reaſons before mentioned there ſhould be a wiſe conduct in 
ſewing children what parts of the bible they ſhould read: For though the word 
of God expreſſeth all things with due decency, yet there are ſome things which 
have been — neceſſary to be ſpoken of in ſcriptute, both in the laws of Mc, 
and in the repreſentation of the wickedneſs of the Gentiles in the new teſtament, in 
which adult perſons have been concerned, which there is no neceſſity for children 
to read and hear, and they may — 0 over or omitted among them. The Jer; 
were wont to withhold Solomon's long from their children till they were thirty years 
old: And the late pious and prudent Biſhop Tillotſon, in àa manuſcript which I have 
ſeen, wiſhes that thoſe parts of the bible wherein there are ſome of the affairs of 
mankind expreſſed oo naturally, as he calls it, were omitted in the public leſſons of 
the church: I think they may as well be excepted alſo out of the common leſſons 
of children, and out of the daily courſe of reading in family-worſhip. 

Let parents take as much care as they can in the choice of companions and play- 

fellows for their ſons and daughters. It would be a happy thing if children who 
are bred up in ſchools, could be ſecured from the company and evil influences of 
other children who curſe and ſwear, who take the name of God in vain, and uſe 
filthy and unclean language. Maſters and miſtreſſes ſnould be very watchful and 
ſtrict in their enquiries into the behaviour of their ſcholars of both ſexes when they 
are out of their ſight, that if it were poſſible there might not be one among them 
ty; are impure or prophane: for - one: diſeaſed ſheep may infeft the whole 
flock. + However, where children find ſuch immoralities Baku by any of their 
Fellows, they ſhould be taught to ſhew their utmoſt abhorrence of it, and ſpeedily 
torſake ſuch pernicious compan ß. = £9133) @ 
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A guard fet on the ſports and diverſions of children. 


S parents ſhould take care to have their children employed in proper learning 

and buſineſs, ſo they ſhould not think it beneath them to concern themſelves 
a little about their ſports and recreations. Human nature, eſpecially in younger years, 
cannot be conſtantly kept intent on work, learning, or labour. There muſt be ſome 
intervals of pleaſure to give a looſe to the mind, and to refreſh the natural ſpirits. 
Too long and intenſe a confinement to one thing, is ready to over-tire the ſpirits of 
youth, and to weaken the ſprings of activity by exceſſive fatigue, It is an old ſi- 
mile on this occaſion, and a very juſt one, that a bow kept always bent will grow 
feeble and loſe its force, The alternate ſucceſſions of buſineſs and diverſion preterve 
the body and ſoul of children in the happieft temper : And learning is more cloſely 
purſued, and work better done after ſome agreeable relaxations. The young crea- 
tures apply themſelves to their buſineſs with new vigour after the enjoyment of ſome 
pleaſurable reteale. | 

I confeſs it would be a conſiderable advantage if the various parts of learning 
and buſineſs in which children are employed, were ſo happily contrived, that one 
might be as it were a relaxation or diverſion, when the mind is tired with the other : 
And if children have a taſte and reliſh of reading and improvement of the mind, 
there is a rich variety of entertainment to be found in books of poetry, hiſtory, ac- 
counts of the wonders of art and nature, as well as ingenious practices in me- 
chanical and mathematical affairs. It is happieſt indeed where this reliſh is the gift 
of nature 5 yet children may be trained up, by wiſe and alluring methods, to de- 
light in knowledge and to chooſe ſuch ſort of recreations, eſpecially in winter nights 
and rainy ſeaſons when they cannot enjoy the more active diverſions abroad. Yet 
belides theſe ſome other ſorts of ſports will generally be found neceſſary for children 
of almoſt all diſpoſitions, 

And their ſports ought to be ſuch as are in ſome meaſure choſen by themſelves, 
that they may be matter of delight, yet ſtill under the regulation of the eye and 
prudence of a parent. No ſort of play ſhould be permitted wherein ſacred things 
become a matter of jeſt or merriment. No ſport ſhould be indulged wherein foul 
language, ill names or ſcandal are practiſed ; wherein there is any violation of modeſty 
or of the rules of decency and cleanlineſs z nothing muſt be ſuffered where there is 
any breach of the moral precepts of the law of God; wherein cozening or cheat- 
ing, talſhood or lying are practiſed or allowed. They ſhould be confined to honeſty, 
Juſtice, truth and goodneſs, even in their very play. 7 

They ſhould not be permitted to uſe. ſuch ſporting as may tend to diſcompoſe 
their ſpirits, diſorder their nature, injure their geld. prejudice their health, break 
their limbs, or do miſchief to themſelves, or each other. This ſhould rather be the 
play of dogs or horſes than of children. | FF: h 

Nor ſhould they ever be allowed to practiſe thoſe diverſions that carry an idea of, 
barbarity and cruelty in them, though it be but to brute creatures. They ſhould 
not ſet up cocks to be banged with cudgels thrown at them about ſhrovexide 3 nor 
celight in giving a tedious lingering death to a young litter of dogs or cats, that 
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may be appointed to be deſtroyed and drowned, left they multiply too much in a 


| houſe : Nor ſhould they take pleaſure in pricking, cutting or mangling young birds 
which they have caught, nor uſing any ſavage and bloody practiees toward any 


creatures whatſoever ; leſt their hearts grow hard and unrelenting, and they learn in 


time to practiſe theſe cruelties on their own kind, and to murder and torture their | 


fellow-mortals ; or at leaſt to be indifferent to their pain and diſtreſs, fo as to occaſion 
it without remorſe. | 

They ſhould never be ſuffered to game for money, nor even for their own tovs 
or play-things, if they are coſtly and expenſive : Many ſore inconveniencies in riper 
years ariſe from ſuch indulgences; And indeed no recreations ſhould be accounted 
lawful, but thoſe in which they can with courage recommend themſelves to God, 
and deſire his bleſſing upon them. | 

Thoſe children who are kept pretty cloſe to learning in a ſchool; ſhould be di. 
rected to purſue their recreations, as much as may be, in the open air, and to exer. 
ciſe their — with vigor and activity, that their growth and health may not be 
impaired by ſtudy, and too much confinement to a book. But in very foul weather, 
or in long winter evenings, as I hinted before, they may be taught to ſeek ſuch di- 
verſions as may at once refreſh and improve their minds. 

For want ot this, in ſome families the games of draughts and cheſs are practiſed, 
and ſome other little ſports upon a cheſs- board, without any ſtakes or aim at gaiz 
beyond the mere pleaſure of victory. In other houſes, cards and dice are intro- 
duced, for want of better recreations. The former of theſe, namely draughts and 
cheſs are innocent enough, and may wear off a heavy hour, when the mind or 
body are unfit for buſineſs : The latter have had the general cenſure of our wiſe and 
pious fathers, and there have been moſt unhappy effects attending them: And in- 
deed theſe games are ſeldom uſed without depoſiting too much money as the ſtake, 
and this tends to engage the paſſions with greater- vehemence than the nature of 
a recreation can require, or ſhould admit. But J leave it to thoſe who; are more 
fkilful in caſuiſtic divinity to prove them utterly unlawful in the very nature of 
the game. | 

However that be, I have often earneſtly wiſhed, that inſtead of theſe games there 
were ſome more profitable ſports invented for a long evening, for a dull hour, or a 
rainy ſeaſon: And I am well aſſured, that if ſome ingenious mind, which is well 
{killed in mathematical learning and in games, woult but take pains to contrive 
ſome ſuch diverſions, there might be a much better account given of the hours of 
leiſure and remiſſion of buſineſs by perſons of both ſexes, and of all ages, than can 
be at preſent, for want of ſuch uſeful and improving recreations. | 

What if cards and dice ſhould be proved to be never ſo lawful in themſelves, jet 
there might be various inventions, of much more advantage to knowledge and vir- 
tue placed in the room of them. May not ſome little tablets of paſteboard be 


made in imitation of cards, which might teach the unlearned ſeveral parts of gram- 


mar, philoſophy, geometry, geography; aſtronomy, &c. 
What if on one fide of theſe tablets or charts a town or city were named and de- 
{cribed ; and on the other fide the county, province, kingdom where that tow 


ſtands, with ſome geographical or hiſtorical remark on it : And whoſoever in play 


draws the chart with the town on it, ſhould be obliged to tell the country where it 
ſtands, and the remark made on it? ed 

What if on one ſide were a geometrical figure; and on the other the demonſtra- 
tion of ſome property belonging to it?' at 
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What if one ſide bore the name or figure of any piece of money; and the other 
all the multiples of it by the nine digits, or as far as twelve: This would be uſeful 
for children bred up to a trade. | | | | Fo 
What if the figure of ſome plant, animal, engine, or any thing elſe in the world 
of nature or art, were printed on one ſide; and on the other the name of the thing, 
which ſhould be required to be ſpelled right by young ſcholars when they ſee the 
figure, in order to teach them the art of ſpelling. And if to this were added, 
ſome beautiful expreſſion or deſcription of the thing, taken out of our beſt eng- 
liſh poets, to be repeated by him who draws the chart which has the figure 
on it, | 
Or if on one ſide were a word in engliſh; and on the other the fame thing 
expreſſed in Latin, Greek or French for thoſe who learn theſe languages. 
Or if ſingle names of famous men and women were on one ſide; and the re. 
verſe contained the hiſtory, or ſome ſhort account, of thoſe perſons whoſe names 
are ſo famovs. | | 
What if in a ſheet of paper, or a two-peny book, were written a hundred pro- 
verbs, or wiſe ſayings collected out of moraliſts, ancient and modern, relating ta 
all the virtues and vices; and a collection of the moſt eminent examples of. theſe 
vices and virtues were ſuperadded: And if one or more ſolid bodies of wood of 
ſixteen, twenty, or thirty-two flat fides were formed with the name of one virtue 
or vice inſcribed on each ſide ; and by the rolling of this many- ſided toy, the up- 
permoſt word or name ſhould be an indication what proverb, or what example to 
require, | | 
"There have been, I confeſs, ſeveral ſorts of cards invented with proverbs, with 
various learned figures, and mathematical devices upon them : But, as far as I can 
learn, theſe have been but mere pictures and ornaments to the hearts and diamonds: 
Theſe learned devices and figures have had no ſhare in the game: The cards are 
uſed like common cards till, without any manner of improvement of any of the 
gameſters in theſe ſciences. But what I purpoſe is a contrivance .to render theſe 
words, -or figures, or ſentences the very implements of the ſport itſelf, without fo 
much as the form of any ſpade, or club, or heart, or diamond drawa upon the 
chart or tablet. | | | Fits 
Some of theſe exerciſes and diverſions, if happily contrived, may not only be fit 
to entertain children in their younger years, but may uſefully amuſe them when they 
are grown up toward manly age. 2 | | | 
For my part, I own myſelf to be ſa much unſkilled in the various gran uſed 
among us, that Jam not fit to contrive, nor capable of inventing ſuch uſetul paſtime. 
But I wiſh ſome of the ſons of ingenuity had ſcience and virtue ſo much at heart as 
to attempt ſuch a ſervice to mankind, And parents ſhould ſeek ſome ſort of de- 
lightful employments or recreations for the leiſure hours of their ſons and their 
daughters when they are in the ſtage of youth, that they may be the more eaſily 
withheld from choſe diverſions of the preſent age, which are ſo faſhionable and 
yet ſo dangerous. | 0 1 ag 3 0 
Among theſe dangerous and modiſh diverſions I cannot forbear to mention mid; 
night- aſſemblies, playhouſes, gaming - tables and maſquerades. Let parents who 
would willingly ſee their children walking in the paths of piety and virtue, endea- 
vour to guard their inclinations from theſe enticing amuſements. The religion and 
conſcience of many a well-inclined youth have been expoſed to great and immineng 
Canger among thoſe ſcenes of vanity and folly, to ſay no worſe. My buſineſs is 
D d d 2 not 
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not to rail at them, though ſome of my readers will hardly forgive me that I deal 
with them ſo tenderly and give them names of fo ſoft a ſound, Bat this my? be 
confeſt, that if perſons of piety frequent them, they too much riſk their charaGer 
and their innocence, and expoſe their virtue and their piety to too great and need. 
leſs temptations : Or at leaſt by giving the ſanction of their preſence at ſuch places, 
and on ſuch occaſions, may make themſelves acceſſory to the ruin of thoſe who may 
be leſs fortified againſt their inſnaring tendency. 
Yet ſome of theſe diverſions and amuſements are fo charming to many a young 
thoughtleſs creature, that no riſk is thought too great to run if they may but 
leaſe their ears and their eyes, and gratify their idle and vain inclinations, Hence 
theſe houſes of pleaſure are filled and frequented : Hence the theatres are crouded, 
and gaming-rooms attended by multitudes of youth, whoſe parents have enjoyed the 
bleſſing of a ſtricter education: And though their eſtate can ſcarce ſupport the irre- 
gular expence, yet they gratify their children in theſe hazardous recreations, and 
take no pnins to cure them of this pernicious folly. | 
But the children of our age will pertly reply. What, muſt we live hike nobody ? 
© Muſt we turn old Puritans again? Muſt we look like fools in company, where 
there is ſcarce any diſcourſe but of plays, operas and maſquerades, or cards, dice, 
« and midnight aſſemblies? And pray what ſin is there in any of them ®* 
To this 1 anſwer, that I am very ſorry to find that the children of religous pa- 
rents chooſe and delight in company where theſe things are the chief ſubject of con- 
verſation. I fear leſt God and virtue, and the important things of another world 
are utterly baniſhed out of ſuch a viſiting room, where theſe diſcourſes are the 
chief entertainment, and there is little place found for any profitable converſation, 
even about the moſt uſeful and valuable affairs of. this life. | 85 
But, light as theſe pert queſtions are, I will conſider them one after another. 
You ſay firſt, Muſt we look like old Puritans ? Muſt we live like no body? No, my 
friends, I am not perſuading you to return to the habit and guiſe of your anceſtors, 
nor to tranſact your viſits, nor to model your diverfions by the pattern of fourſcore 
rs ago. There is a certain faſhion and appearance of things that belongs to 
Every age : Modes of converſation, and forms of behaviour are ever changing in 
this life: And it is no improper thing for perſons, according to their rank and figure 
in life, to conform themſelves to the preſent cuſtoms, as far as they are innocent, 
and have no evil influence upon morality or religion. But where any. unhappy cul- 
toms prevail in the world that make an inroad upon your piety, that endanger your 
virtue, that break the good order of religious families, and are uſually or always 
attended with ſome miſchievous conſequences z furely, in theſe inſtances, it is better to 
look like a Puritan, and ftand almoſt alone, than to follow the multitude in the road 
that leads to iniquity and miſchief, A Puritan, or a Separatift from the vain or dan- 
gerous courſes of a wicked world, is to this day a name of laſting glory; thoug| 
the enemies of God and of your anceſtors may caſt it upon them in a way of te- 
proach. There are ſome things in which you muſt dare to be ſingular, if you 
would be chriſtians, and eſpecially in a corrupt and degenerate age. A ſenſe of 
the love of God ſecured to your hearts, and an inward peace of conſcience will in. 
finitely countervail the enmity of the world, and overbalance the reproaches of an 
ungodly generation. F | | 
Beſides, if the families that profeſs religion, and defire to preſerve piety among! 
them, and tranſmir it down to their childrens children, would but heartily — 4 
gether, 
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ther, in 4 reſolved abſtinence from theſe hazardous diverſions, there would be ro 
need of any dne of you to ſtand alone, and your appearance on the fid- of victue 
would not be ſingular. You might animate and ſupport one another with public 
courage, and, having God and virtue on your ſide, you might, in ſome meaſure, 
hear down the effrontery and ridicule of an age of vice and ſenſuality; an age where- 
in comedies and maſquerades, gaming-tables and midnight-aſſemblies are become 
the modiſh diverſions. | 

But ſtill it may be ſaid, What fin is there in any of them? Bear with me then 
while I take them in order one after another, and briefly give my opinion concerning. 
each of them, | 

1, Let us begin with the pump It is granted that a dramatic repreſentation 
of the affairs of human life is by no means ſinful in itfelf : I am inclined to think 
that valuable compoſitions might be made of this kind, ſuch as might entertain a 
virtuous audience with innocent delight, and even with ſome real profit. Such have 
been written in French, and have, in times paſt, been ated with applauſe. But it is 
too well known that the comedies which appear on our ſtage, and moſt of the trage- 
dies too, have no defign to fet religion or virtue in its beſt light, nor to render vice 
odious to the ſpectators. In many of them piety makes a ridiculous figure, and: 
virtue is dreſt in the habit of folly ;. the ſacred name of God is frequently taken in 
vain, if not blaſphemed 3; and the man of flagrant vice is the fine gentleman, and 
the poet's favourite, who mult be rewarded at the end of the play. | 

Beſides, there is nothing will. paſs on our theatres that has not the mixture of 
ſome amorous intrigue : Lewdneſs itſelf reigns and riots in ſome of their ſcenes: 
Sobriety is put quite out of countenance and: modeſty is in certain danger there: 
The youth of ſerious religion, that ventures ſometimes into this infected air, finds 
his antidotes too weak to reſiſt the. contagion.. Thie pleaſures of the cloſet and de- 
vout retirement are ſuſpended firſt, and then utterly vanquiſhed by the overpower- 
ing influence of the laſt comedy: The fancy is all over defiled, the vain images riſe 
uppermoſt in the ſoul, and the feeble attempts of devotion ; till by degrees 
ſecret religion is Joſt and otten: And in a little time the playhouſe has got 
ſo much the maſtery of con — that the young chriſtian goes to bed after 
the evening drama with. as much, fatisfaction and eaſe, as he uſed to do after 
evening prayer. 1 211 FR eee e e,, 

If there have been found two or thret plays which have been tolerably free from 
lewd and profane mixtures, there are ſome ſcores or hundreds that have many hate- 
jul paſſiges in them, for which no excuſe can be made. And when all the charm- 
ing powers of poefy: and muſic are joined with the gaieſt ſcenes and entertain- 
ments, to. aſſault the ſenſes and the ſoul at once, and to drive out virtue from the 
poſſeſſion of the heart, it is to be feared that it will not long keep its place and power 
there, What 21 — — of their own ſays of tue court, may wich much mote truth 
and juſtice be Lade „ le oro . 
It is a golden, but a fatal cif cle, 

Upon whoſe magic ſkirts a thouſand devils. 
A0 hr forms fit tempting innocence, 
Aud beckon early virtue ftom its centre. 
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Another of the poets. of the town, who made no Fun pretences of virtus, 


and who well knew the qualities of the theatre, and its miſchievous influence, 
writes thus of it, | * 


It would be endleſs to trace all the vice | 
That from the;play-houſe takes immediate riſe, 

It is the unexhauſted magazine as 

That ſtocks the land with vanity and fin, 

-h) flouriſhing ſo long, 

"Numbers have been undone, both old and young: 
And many hundred ſouls are now unbleſt, 

Which elſe had died in peace, and found eternal reſt. 


As for any of my friends who are not yet convinced of the juſtice of theſe cet. 
ſures, I intreat them to read what Mr. Collier, Mr. Bedford, and Mr. Laue have 
written on this ſubject : And though I would by no means juſtiſy and ſupport every 
remark they have made, yet I think every reader who has a modeſt pious ſoul, 
and has the cauſe of God and virtue near his heart, will be a little afraid to give 
his preſence there, leſt he ſhould ſeem to encourage ſuch incentives to iniquity, 
and profaneneſs: Or if he ſhould go thither once, merely to ſee and know what it 
is, I would perſuade myſelf he will not make it his — an or frequent that houl: 
of infection. CT . DE Ee 

But you will ſay, „There is ſome advantage to be gained by theſe entertain. 
ments: There is a deal of fine language in them, and faſhionable airs of conver- 
« ſation : There are many of the fooleries of life expoſed in the theatre, which 
* ſuit not a more ſolemn place; and comedies will teach us to know the world, and 
< to avoid the ridicule of the age.” F 

But let my younger friends, who are ſo willing to improve in their knowledge 
of the world and politeneſs remember, that whatſoever may be gotten, there ö 
much more to be loſt among thoſe perillous and enticing ſcenes of vanity : The 
. riſk of their virtue and ſerious religion, can never be recompenſed by the learn- 
ing a few fine ſpeeches and modiſh airs, or the correction of ſome aukward and 
unfaſhionable piece of behaviour. This is to plunge headlong into the ſea that! 
may waſh off a little dirt from my coat, or to venture on poiſon in order to cure 
a pimple. * 3 

Beñides, moſt or all of theſe ends might be attained by reading ſome of the beſt 
of them in private : Though I confeſs I am cautious how I recommend this practice, 
becauſe I think that almoſt all theſe dramatic compoſures in our age, have ſome 
dangerous mixtures in them. Thoſe volumes , of. ſhort eſſays which are intitled the 
Spellator, will give a ſufficient knowledge of the ways of the world, and cure us of 
a hundred little follies, without the danger that there is in readin of plays: Though 
even in thoſe very volumes I could heartily wiſh that here and there a leaf were leſt 
out, wherein the writers ſpeak too favourably of the ſtage, and now and then, 
though rarely, introduce a ſentence that would raiſe a "bluſh in the face of ſtrict 
virtue. 54S 

2, The next forbidden diverſion is the maſquerade, By all the deſcriptions that 
I have heard of it, it ſeems to be à very low piece of foolery, fitted for children 


and for perſons of a little and trifling genius, who can entertain themſelves at _ 
3 54 man 
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man's buff. And as the entertainment is much meaner than that of the theatre, 
o it is ſomething more hazardous to virtue and innocence. It does not fo much as 
pretend to any ſuch improvement of the mind as the theatre profeſſes ; while it lays 
à more dreadful ſnare to modeſty, and has made too often a diſmal inroad on the- 
morals of "thoſe that frequent it. Could I but perſuade perſons to read what the 
right reverend the late lord biſhop of Landon has publiſhed, in his ſermon for the re- 
formation of manners, Iam ready to think that all thoſe who profeſs virtue, would 
refrain their feet far from it, and nos come near. the doors of the houſe, His words 
are theſe. © | 

« Amongſt the various engines contrived © by a corrupt generation to ſupport 
vice and ' profaneneſs, and keep them in countenance, I-muſt particularly take 
« notice of maſquerades, as they deprive virtue and religion of their laſt refuge, I 
« mean ſhame, which keeps multitudes of ſinners within the bounds of decency 
« after they have broken through all the ties of principle and conſcience. But this 
« invention ſets them free from that tie alſo ;- being neither better nor worſe than 
« an opportunity to ſay and do there, what virtue, decency and good manners will 
« not permit to be faid or done in any other place. If perſons of either ſex will 
« frequent lewd and profane plays, or openly join themſelves to loofe and athe- 
«-jſtical aſſemblies of any kind, they have their reward; they are fure to be marked 
« and branded by all good men, as perſons of corrupt minds and vicious inclina- 
« tions, who have abandoned religion and all pretenſions to it, and given them- 
e ſelves over to luxury and profaneneſs. And, as bad as the world is, this is a very 
heavy load upon the characters of men, and in ſpite of all the endeavours of vice 
eto bear up and keep itſelf in countenance it ſinks: them by degrees into infamy 
and contempt. But this pernicious invention intrenches vice and profaneneſs againſt 
« all the aſſaults and impreſſions of ſhame :. And whatever kwdneſs may be con- 
« certed, whatever luxury, immodeſty or extravagance may be committed in word 
« or deed, no ones reputation is at- ſtake, no ones character is reſponſible for it; 
A circumſtance of ſuch terrible conſequence to virtue and good manners, that 
« if maſquerades ſhall ever be revived, as we heartily hope they will not, all ſerious 
«* chriſtians within theſe two great and populous cities will be nearly concerned to- 
lay it to heart, and diligently beſtir themſelves in cautioning their friends and 
* neighbours againſt ſuch fatal ſnares; Particularly all who have the government 
« and* education of youth ought to take the greateſt care to keep them out of 
the = of this dangerous temptation, and then to labour againſt the ſpread- 
ing of it. 5 | 4 | 

I cannot forbear to add, that, all religious conſiderations apart, this is a diver- 
ſion that no true engliſhman ought to be fond of, when he remembers that it was 
brought in among us by the ambaſſador of a neighbouring nation in the laſt reign, 
* while his maſter was in meaſures to inſlave us: And indeed there is not a more 
effectualaray to inſlave a people than firſt to diſpirit and- enfeeble them by licen- 
tiouſneſs and effeminacy.” Thus far the right reverend author, whofe zeal for 
the ſuppreſſion / of all theſe tempting machineries has been fo conſpicuous and 
honourable; + | © © - ; | | | 

3. The third place of dangerous reſort is the. gaming table. Many young gen- 
tlemen have been there bubbled and cheated of large ſums of money, which were 
eiven them by their parents to ſupport them honourably in their ſtations. In fuch 
ſort of ſhops young ladies are tempted to ſquander away too large a ſhare of their 
yearly allowance, if not of the proviſion which their parents have made for their 
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whole lives. It is a fatal ſnare to both ſexes: If they win-they-are-allureduftill on- 
ward, while, according to their language, luck tuns on thein| fide : If they loſe, they 
are tempted to another and another caſt of the die, and inticed on ſtill to freſh 
games by a deluſive hope, that fortune will turn; and they ſhall recover all chat they 
have loſt, In the midſt of theſe ſcenes their paſſions riſe ſbamefully, a:greedy de. 
fire of gain makes them warm and eager, and new loſſes plunge them ſometimes 


into vexation and fury, till the ſoul is quite beaten off from its guard, and virtue 


and reaſon have no manner of command over them. Wo NR | 

My worthy friend Mr. Neal, in his reformation-ſermon, has taken occaſion not 
only to inform us that * merchants and tradeſmen mix themſelves at theſe table; 
« with men of deſperate fortunes, and throw the dice for their eſtates.” But in x 
very decent and ſoft manner of addreſs he has enquired, * Whether public gaming 
ein virtuous ladies is not a little out of character? Whether it does not draw them 
into mixt company, and give them an air, of boldneſs, which is perfectly incon- 
« ſiſtent with that modeſty, which is the ornament of the fair ſex? Whether i: 
« does not engage them in an habit of idleneſs, and of keeping ill hours? Whether 
<« their paſſions are not ſometimes diſordered ? and Whether the loſſes they ſuſtain, 
have not a tendency to breed ill blood in their families, and between their near- 
«< eft relations? It has been often obſeryed, that gaming in a lady has uſually been 
attended with the loſs of reputation, and ſometimes of that which is ſtill more 
„ valuable, her virtue and honour.” Thus far proceeds this uſeful ſermon. 
Now if theſe be the diſmal and frequent conſequences of the gaming-tables, the 
loſs of a little money is one of the leaſt injuries you ſuſtain by it. But what it you 
ſhould till come off gainers? Is this the way that God has taught or allowed us to 
procure the neceſſary comforts of life ? Is this a ſort of labour or traffic on which you 
can aſk the bleſſing of heaven? Can you lift up your face to God, and pray, that he 
would ſucceed the caſt of the die, the drawing of the lot, or the ating out of 
the cards, ſo as to increaſe your gain, while it is the very ſenſe and language of the 
prayer, that your neighbour may ſuſtain ſo much loſs? This is a fad and guilty cir- 
cumſtance which belongs to gaming, that one can gain nothing but what another 
loſes, and conſequently we cannot aſk a bleſſing upon ourſelves, ' but at the ſame time 


we pray for a blaſt upon our neighbour, 


Will you hope to excuſe it by ſaying, that my neighbour conſents to this 
gal or * loſs by entring into the game, and there is no injury where there i: 
conſent rd | * 5 | 

I anſwer, that though he conſents to loſe conditionally and upon a venturou: 
hope of gain, yet he is not willing to ſuſtain the Joſs abſolutely : but when either 
chance, or his neighbour's {kill in the game has determined againſt him, then be 
is conſtrained to loſe, and does it unwillingly z ſo that he ſtill ſuſtains it as a lots, or 
misfortune, or evil. Now if you aſk a blefling from heaven on this way of you! 
getting money, you aſk rather abſolutely that your col gr re may ſuſtain a loßb, 
without any regard to the condition of his hope of gain. Your wiſh and prayer! 


directly that you may get, and he may loſe: You cannot wiſh. this good to yourſelf 


but you wiſh che contrary evil to him : And therefore I think gaming for gain cannot 
be conſiſtent with the laws of .Chrif, which certainly forbid us to wiſh evil to our 
neighbour. | an Bras: A Cd 2 353d | 
And if you cannot fo much as in thought aſk God's bleſſing on this, as you cer” 
tainly may on ſuch recreations as have an evident tendency innocently to ane 
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the body and relax the mind, it ſeems your conſcience ſecretly condemns it, and 
there is an additional proof of its being evil to you. Fore Y 

All the juſteſt writers of morality, and the beſt caſuiſts have generally, if not 
univerſally, determined againſt theſe methods of gain. Whatſoever game may be 
| indulged as lawful, it is ſtill a recreation, and not as a calling or buſineſs of life: 
And therefore no larger ſums ought to be riſked or ventured in this manner, 
than what may be lawfully laid out by any perſons for their preſent recreation, ac- 
cording to their different circumſtances in the world. 

Beſides all this, think of the loſs of time, and the waſte of life that is continual- 
ly made by fome who frequent theſe places, Think how it calls away many a 
youth from their proper buſineſs, and tempts them to throw away what is not their 
own, and to riſk the ſubſtance, as well as the diſpleaſure of their parents, or of 
their maſter, at all the uncertain hazards of a dice-box. Read the pages which 
Mr, Neal has employed on this theme, in the ſermon juſt now cited : Read what 
Mr. Dorrington has written ſeveral years ago on this ſubject of gaming: I wiſh ſuch 
diſcourſes were freſh in print, and put into the hands of every one who lies under 
this temptation. =. ' - | | 

4. The midnight aſſemblies are the laſt which I ſhall mention of thoſe modiſh 
and hazardous diverſions, wherein youth are drawn away to much vanity, and 
plunged into the ſenſual gaieties of life; and that at thoſe hours, part of which 
ſhould be devoted to the religion of the family or the cloſer, and part to the nightly 
repoſe of nature. It is acknowledged to be proper and needful that young people 
ſhould be indulged in ſome recreations, agreeable to their age, and ſuitable to the 
condition in which providence has placed them. But I would aſk whether the great 
and only valuable end of recreation is to be expected from theſe midnight aſſemblies, 
namely, to relieve us from the fatigues of life, and to exhilerate the ſpirits, ſo as 
thereby to fit us for the duties of life and religion. Now are theſe the proper means 
to fit us fer the duties of either kind? Perhaps it will be ſaid that dancing, which 
is practiſed in thoſe aſſemblies, is an exerciſe conducive to health, and therefore a 
means of fitting us for the duties of life, But may not the unſeaſonableneſs of the 
midnight hour prevent and overbalance the benefit, that might otherwiſe be ſup- 
poſed to ariſe from the exerciſe ? Is it likely that natural health ſhould be promoted, 
or preſerved, by changing the ſeaſons and order of nature, and by allotting thoſe 
kours to exerciſe, which God and nature have ordained to reſt? Is the returning 
home after five or ſix hours dancing, through the cold and damp of the midnight 
air, a proper means of preſerving health ? or rather is it not more likely to impair 
and deſtroy it? Have not the fatal effects been too often felt? Have there not been 
lacrifices of human life offered to this midnight idol ? Have there been no fair 
young martyrs to this unſcaſonable folly? Are there not ſome of its ſlaves who are 
become feeble,  labouring under ſore diſeaſes, and ſome: of them fallen aſleep in 
death? Have not their muſic and their dancing, inſtead of natural reſt in their beds, 
brought them down to a long ſilence in the grave, and an untimely reſt in a bed 
of duſt ? Thoſe amiable pieces of human nature, who were lately the joy and hope 
of their too indulgent parents, are now the bitterneſs of their hearts; and thoſe 
very exerciſes from whence they hoped the continuance of their joy, as the ſup- 
poſed means of confirming their childrens health, are become an everlaſting ſpring 
of their mourning; | = | | | | 
. And as thoſe midnight recreations are badly ſuited to fit us for the duties of the 
avil life, ſo they are worſe ſuited to fit us for, or rather, they are more apparently 
. E e e 5 oppoſite 
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oppolite to, the dyties of religion. The religion of the cloſet is neglected, the 
beautiful regularity and order of the family is broken; and when the night is turned 
into day, a good part of the nent day is turned into night, while the duties of the 
morning, both to God and man, are unperformed. Thoſe who have.frequented 
theſe aſſemblies know all this, and are my witneſſes to the truth of it. Nay the 
very practice itſelf, 'at thoſe unſeaſonable hours, tells all the world, how much they 
prefer theſe dangerous amuſements to the'' worſhip of God in the evening and the 
morning, and to all the conveniences and decorom of family government. Beſides, 
if I ſpeak to chriſtians, have you not found that the indulgence to this ſort of di. 
verſions, which are uſually practiſed in thoſe anſeaſonable aſſemblies, leads the mind 
away inſenſibly from God and religion, gives a vanity to the ſpirit, and greatly 
abates the ſpiritual and heavenly temper which ſhould belong to chriſtians ?. Hath 
is not taken away the favour of godlineſs and tincture of piety from ſome younger 
minds ? And do elder chriſtians never ſuffer by it? Let it be farther conſidered, 
what ſort of company you mingle with at thoſe midnight aſſemblies. Are they moſt 
frequented by the wiſe and pious, or by the more vain and vicious part of mankind? 
Do they tend to fill your mind with the moſt improving notions, and your ears and 
your lips with the moſt proper converſation ? Do you that frequent them never find 
your piety in danger there? Does ſtrict religion and prayer reliſh ſo well with you 
after thoſe gaudy nights of mirth and folly F and do you then, when you join in 
thoſe aſſemblies, praiſe the commands of God, to attain from. all appearance if 
evil, and to ſbun the paths of temptation? Can you pray for a bleſſing on your at- 
tendance on theſe midnight meetings? Or can you hope to run into the midlt of 
thoſe ſparks and living coals, and yet not be burnt, nor fo much as have your gar- 
ments ſinged ? Are not parents generally. very ſenſible that there are dangerous 
ſnares to youth in thoſe gay — ? And therefore the mother will herſelf go 
along with her young offspring, to take care of them, and to watch over them; 
and perhaps there is ſcarcely any place or time which more wants the watchful ey: 
of a ſuperior, But here let me aſk, is this all the reaſon why the mother attends 
thoſe ſcenes of vanity ? Has ſhe no reliſh for them herſelf ?- Has ſhe no gay hu- 
mours of her own to be gratified, which ſhe diſguiſes and covers with' the pretence 
of a parental ſolicitude for the virtue and honour of her offspring? Are there no 
mothers who freely lead their children into thoſe perilous places, where foul and 
2 are in danger, and are, really, their tempters, under a colour of being tbeit 
1 ians? 51 3 
80 You will plead, perhaps, that ſome of theſe things are — the improve- 
ment of young people in 1 politeneſs. They muſt be brought 
into company, to ſee the world, and to learn how to behave with becoming decen- 
cy. Well, ſuppoſe theſe aſſemblies to be academies of politeneſs, and that young 
people attend there upon lectures of good - breeding. - Is there no other time ſo pt 
as midnight, to poliſh' the youth of both ſexes, and to breed them well ? May rot 
an hour or two be appointed, at more proper ſeaſons, by ſelect companits, for 
mutual converſation and innocent delight? Can there be no genteel recreations cn 
joyed, no leſſons of behaviour taught by day-light ? Can no method of improve” 
ment in good-breeding be contrived and appointed which ſhall be more ſecure from 
temptations and inconveniencies? Are there none which are more harmleſs, more u 
nocent, of better reputation among perſons of ſtrict piety, and which make leſs in- 
road on the duties of life, both ſolitary and ſocial, civil and religious ? 


Shall 
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Shall I enquire once more, what is done at many of thoſe midnight aſſemblies, 
before the dance is begun, or when it is ended, and what is the entertainment of 
thoſe who are not engaged in dancing? Are they not active in gaming? Are not 
cards the buſineſs of the hour? Are not children educated, by this means, in the 
love of gaming? And do they not hereby get ſuch a reliſh of it, as proves after- 
wards pernicious to them? Now if gaming be not a practice fit to be encouraged, 
what encouragement do thoſe aſſemblies deſerve, where gaming is one of the chief 
diverſions or buſineſs ? | | 

But it is time to put an end to this ſort of diſcourſe. I beg pardon of my rea- 
ders for having drawn it out to fo great a length: For I have ſaid too much on 
this ſubject, for thoſe who have no inclination to theſe criminal and dangerous di- 
verſions; and I wiſh I may have ſaid enough to do good to thoſe who have. 

Upon the whole, I conclude, it is the duty of parents who would give their 
children a good education, to ſee to it that children, in their younger years, do not 
indulge ſuch recreations as may ſpoil all the good effects of the pious inſtructions, 
the prayers, and care of their parents. Otherwiſe, if you encourage them in ſuch 
recreations, you are building up thoſe vanities of mind, and thoſe vicious in- 


clinations with one hand, which you labour to prevent or to deſtroy with the 
other, | | 


Nr X. 


Of the proper degrees of liberty and reſtraint in the education of a ſon, illuſtrated ly 
| | example, | hy 


OO weak and unhappy is human nature, that it is ever ready to run into extremes; 
8 and when we would recover ourſelves from an exceſs on the right hand, we 
know not where to ſtop, till we have got to an exceſs on the left. Inſtances of this 
kind are innumerable, in all the affairs of human life; but it is hardly more re- 
markable in any thing, than in the ſtrit and ſevere education of our fathers a cen- 
tury ago, and in the moſt profuſe and unlimited liberty that is indulged to children 
m our age, | 

In thoſe days the ſons were bred up to learning by terrible diſcipline : Every 
Greek and Latin author they converſed with, was attended with one or many new 
ſcourges, to drive them into acquaintance with him; and not the leaſt miſdemeanour 
in life could eſcape the laſh : As though the father would prove his daily love 10 bis 
fon by never ſparing bis rod, Prov. xiti. 24. Now-a-days young maſter muſt be 
treated with a fooliſh fondneſs, till he is grown to the ſize of man; and let his faults 
be never ſo hainous, and his obſtinacy never ſo great, yet the preceptor muſt not 
let him hear the name of the rod, leſt the child ſhould be frighted or hurt; the 
advice of the wiſeſt of men is utterly forgotten, when he tells us, that due correctig 
ſhall drive out the folly that is bound up in the heart of a child, Prov. xxii. 15. © 
elſe they boldly reverſe: his divine counſel, Prov. xiii, 24. as though they would 
make the rule of their practice a direct contradiction to the words of Solamon, 
— that be that ſpareth the rod loveth bis ſon, but be that hateth bim cbaſtens him 

mes, ; 
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In that day many children were kept in a moſt ſervile ſubjection, and not ſuffered 
to ſit down, or to — in the preſence of their father, till they were come to the 
age of one and twenty. The leaſt degree of freedom was eſteemed a bold preſump. 
tion, and incurred a ſharp reproof. Now they are made familiar companions to 
their parents, almoſt from the very nurſery ;z and therefore they will hardly bear a 
check or reproof at their hand. | a | 
In the beginning of the laſt century, and ſo onward to the middle of it, the 
children were uſually obliged to believe what their parents and their maſters taugh: 
them, whether they were principles of ſcience, or articles of faith or practice: They 
were tied down almoſt to every punctilio, as though it were necefſary to ſalvation ; 
they were not ſuffered to examine or enquire whether their teachers were in the 
right, and ſcarce knew upon what grounds they were to aſſent to the things that 
were taught them; for it was a maxim of all teachers, that the learner muſt believe: 
| Diſcentem eportet credere. Then an ipſe dixit, or Ariſtotle faid ſo, was a ſufficient proof 
of any propoſition in the colleges; and for a man of five-and-twenty to be a chril. 
tian and a proteſtant, a diſſenter or a churchman, it was almoſt reaſon enough to 
ſay, that his father was fo, But in this century, when the doctrine of a juſt ard 
reaſonable liberty is better known, too many of the preſent youth vane all the 
bonds of nature and duty, and run to the wildeſt degrees of looſeneſs, both in be. 
lief and practice. They flight the religion which their parents have taught them, 
that they may appear to have choſen a religion for themſelves: And when they 
have made a creed or belief of their own, or rather borrowed ſome ſcraps of in- 
fidelity from their vain companions and equals, they find pretences enough to caſt 
off all other creeds at once, as well as the counſels and cuſtoms of their religious 
predeceſſors. | 8 
The practices of our fathers, ſay they, were preciſe and fooliſh, and ſhall be 
no rule for our conduct; the articles of their faith were abſurd and myſterious, 
« but we will believe nothing of myftery, leſt our faith ſhould be as ridiculous 28 
« theirs.” In their younger years, and before their reaſon is half grown, they 
pretend to examine the ſublimeſt doctrines of chriſtianity ; and a raw and half wit- 
ted boy, ſhall commence an infidel, becauſe he cannot comprehend ſome of the glo- 
rious truths of the goſpel, and laughs at his elders and his anceſtors, for believing 
what they could not comprehend. | 
The child now-a-days forgets that his _ is obliged by all the laws of God 
and nature, to train him up in his own religion, till he is come to the proper age ar 
of diſcretion to judge for himſelf z he forgets, or he will not know, that the parent 
is intruſted with the care of the fouls of his young offspring by the very laws of 
nature, as well as by the revealed covenants of innocency and of grace, The ſon 
now-a-days forgets the obligations he is under to honour and obey the perſons that 
ave him birth; he pays no regard to the doctrines which led his anceſtors to the | 
ove of God and man; whereas doctrines that have ſuch influence, claim at leaſt Wl 
ſome degrees of attention, and eſpecially from a ſoa who has been trained up in ls 
them, and beheld the effect of them in the piety of his parents; nor will the very 


light of nature ſuffer him to depart from them, but upon the cleareſt judgment of 50 
his own mature reaſon, a thorough and impartial ſearch into the ſubject, the loud W 
inward dictates of his conſcience, and the full evidence of his parents miſtake. | | 

So wanton and licentious a ſpirit has poſſeſſed ſome of the youth of the nation, fon 


that they never think they have freed themſelves from the prejudices of their edu- 
cation, till they have thrown off almoſt all the yokes of reſtraint that are — 
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upon them by God or man, Some take a petulant pride in laying aſide the 
holy ſcriptures, for the ſame reaſon that Timothy was adviſed to continue in them, 
and that is, becauſe they have learned and known them from their very childhood. 
2 Tim, iii. 15. And ſome, perhaps, have been laughed out of their chriſti- 
anity, leſt it ſhould be ſaid, That their mothers and their nurſes had made 
them chriſtians, 

Heretofore the ſons were ſcarce ſuffered to be abſent from home an hour, 
without expreſs leave, till they were arrived at the age of man, nor daughters 
till they were married ; now both ſexes take an unbounded licence of roving 
where they pleaſe, and from a dozen years old, they forget to afk leave to wander 
or to viſit where their fancy leads them: At firſt the parent gives a looſe and winks 
at it, and then the child claims it as his due for ever. 

In ſhort, the laſt age taught mankind to believe that they were mere children, 
and treated them as ſuch, till they were near thirty years old; but the preſent 
gives them leave to fancy themſelves complete men and women at twelve or fifteen z 
and they accordingly judge and manage for themſelves entirely, and too often de- 
ſpiſe all advice of their elders. p 

Now though it be ſufficiently evident that both theſe are extremes of kberty or 
reſtraint, yet if we judge by the reaſon of things, or by experience and ſucceſs, 
ſurely the ancient education is to be prefered before the preſent, and of the two 
ſhould rather be choſen. | 

If we would determine this by reaſon, it is eaſy to ſee that a father of fifty or 
ſixty years old, is fitter to judge for his ſon at four and twenty in many matters of 
importance, than a boy cf fifteen is to judge for himfelf, 

Or if we would decide the matter by experience, it is plain enough that the poſ- 
terity of the former generation, who are the fathers and the -grand-fathers of the 
preſent, had more of ſerious religion and true virtue amongſt them, than there is 
any hope or proſpect of among the greateſt part of their children and grand- 
children, And if I would uſe a bold metaphor, I might venture to ſay with truth, 
The laſt century has brought forth more ſolid fruits of goodneſs than the preſent 
can yet ſhow in bloſſoms, and in my opinion, this is much owing to the neglect of 
the pruning- knife. | a . 

But after all, Is there no medium between theſe two extremes, exceſs of confine- 
ment, and exceſs of liberty? May not young underſtandings be allowed to ſhoot 
and 2 themſelves a little, without growing rank and rampant? May not chil- 
dren be kept in a due and gentle ſubjection to their parents, without putting yokes 
of bondage on them ? Is there no reaſonable reſtraint of the wild opinions and vio- 
lent inclinations of youth, without making chains for the underſtanding, and throw- 
ing fetters on the ſoul ? May not the young gentleman begin to act like a man with- 
out forgotting that he is a fon ? And maintain the full liberty of his own judgment 
vithout inſolence and contempt of: the opinions of his elders May not he who 
is bred up a proteſtant and a chriſtian. judge freely for himſelf, without the preju- 
Cices of his education, and yet continue a chriſtian and a proteſtant ſtill? Is it not 
poſſible for the parent to indulge, and the child to enjoy a juſt liberty, and yet nei- 


ther encourage nor practiſe a wild. licentiouſneſs ? 


Yes ſurely, and there have been. happy inſtances in the laſt age, and there are 
%ome in this, both of parents and. children that have learnt to tread this middle 
path, and found wiſdom and virtue in it, piety and peace. Agathus has bred his 
bon up under ſuch diſcipline, as renders them both proper examples to the 3 i 

| — 
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Eugenio is juſt out of his minority, and in the twenty-ſecond year of his age he 
p actiſes the man with all that virtue and decency- that makes his father's acquaint. 
ance covet his company; and indeed they may learn by his diſcourſe the art of 
good reaſoning, as well as the precepts of piety from his example. He is an enter. 
taining companion to the young | gentlemen his equals; and yet divines and phile. 
ſophers take a pleaſure to have Eugenio amongſt them. He is careſt by his ſuperiors 
ia honour and years; and though he is releaſed from the diſcipline of parental edu. 
cation, yet he treats the lady his mother with all that affectionate duty that could be 
deſired or demanded of him ten years ago: His father is content to ſee his own 
youth outſhined by his ſon, and confeſſes that Eugenio already promiſes greater thing, 
than Agatbus did at thirty. devote th | 

If you aſk whence theſe happy qualities ariſe, I grant there was ſome foundation 
for them in the very make of his nature, there was ſomething of a complexional 
virtue mingled with his frame; but it is much more owing to the wiſe conduct of 
his parents from his very infancy, and the bleſſing of divine grace attending their 
labours, their prayers and their hopes. 

He was trained up from the very cradle to all the duties of infaot-virtue, by the 
allurements of love and reward, ſuited to his age; and never was driven to practice 
any thing by a frown or a haſty word, where it was poſſible for kinder tons 
to work the ſame effect by indulgence and delay. | | 

As faſt as reaſoning powers began to appear and exert themſelves, they were con- 
ducted in an eaſy track of thought, to find out and obſerve the reaſonableneſs of 
every part of his duty, and the lovely character of a child obedient to reaſon and 
to his parents will; while every departure from duty was ſhewn to be ſo contrary 
to reaſon, as laid an early foundation for conſcience to work upon: Conſcience be- 
gan here to aſſume its „and to manifeſt its authority in dictates, and reproot;, 
and reflexions of mind, peaceful or painful, according to his behaviour. When his 

ents obſerved this inward monitor to awake in his ſoul, they could better truſt 
him out of their ſight. | | | | 

When he became capable of conceiving of an almighty and inviſible being who 
made this world and every creature in it, he was taught to pay all due regards to 
this God his maker; and from the authority and love of his father on earth, he 
was led to form right ideas, as far as childhood permitted, of the power, govern- 
ment and goodneſs of the univerſal and ſupreme father of all in heaven. 

He was informed why puniſhment was due to an offence againſt God or his pi- 
rents, that his fear might become a uſeful paſſion to awaken and guard his virtue; 
-but he was inſtructed, at the ſame time, that where he heartily ted of a fault, 
and returned to his duty with new diligence, there was rare. ry ye be obtained 
both of God and man. | 

When at any time a friend interceded for him to his father, after he had been 

guilty of a fault, he was hereby directed into the doctrine of Jeſus the mediator be. 
tween God and man, and thus he knew him as an interrgſur, before he could well 
underſtand the notion of his ſacrifice and atonement. R ene 

In his younger years he paſt but twice under the correction of the rod; once — 

a fit of obſtinacy and perſiſting in a falſhood; then he was given up to ſevere _ 
tiſement, and it diſpelled and cured the ſullen humour for ever; and once for the 
contempt of his mother's authority he indured the ſcourge again, and he wanted it 
no more. 

| He 
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He was inticed ſometimes to the love of letters, by making his leſſon a reward - 
of ſome domeſtic duty; and a permiſſion to purſue ſome parts of learning, was the 
appointed recompenſe of his diligence and improvement in others. 

There was nothing required of his memory but what was firſt, as far as poſſible, let 
into his underſtanding: And by proper images and repreſentations, ſuited to his years, 
he was taught to form ſome conception of the things deſcribed, before he was 
bid to learn the words by heart. Thus he was freed from the danger of treaſuring 
up the cant and jargon of mere names, inſtead of the riches of ſolid knowledge. 

Where any abſtruſe and difficult notions occurred in his courſe of learning, his 
preceptor poſtponed them till he had gone through that ſubject in a more ſuperficial | 
way; for this purpoſe he paſt twice through all the ſciences ;-and to make the doc- 
trines of chriſtianity eaſy to him in his childhood, he had two or three catechiſms - 
compoſed by his tutor, each of them ſuited to his more early or more improved ca- 
pacity, till at twelve years old he was thought fit to learn that public form, which 
is more univerſally taught and approved. | | 

As he was inured to reaſoning from his childhood, fo he was inſtructed to prove 
every thing, according to the nature of the ſubject, by natural or moral arguments. 
as far as his years would admit: And thus he drew much of his early knowledge 
from reaſoa or from revelation by the force of his judgment, and not merely from 
his teachers by the ſtrength of his memory. | 

His parents were perſuaded indeed that they ought to teach him the principles 
of virtue while he was a child, and the moſt important truths of religion both na · 
tural and revealed, before he was capable of deriving them from the fund of his 
own reaſon z or of framing a religion for himſelf out of ſo large a book as the bi- 
ble. They thought themſelves under the obligation of that divine command, train 
up a child in the way that he ſhauld go, and when be is old he will nat depart from it. 
Prov. xxii. 6. And therefore from a child they made him acquainted with the boly-ſerip- 
lures, and perſuaded him to believe that they were given by the inſpiration of Gad, be- 
fore it was poſſible for him to take in the arguments from reaſon, hiſtory, tradi- 
tion, &c. which muſt be joined together to confirm the ſacred canon, and prove 
the ſeyeral books of the bible to be divine. Thus like Timothy he continued in the 
things which be bad learned and had been aſſured of, knowing of whom he bad learned them. 
2 Tim. iti. 14, 15, 16. Yet as his years advanced, they thought it requiſite to ſhow 
him the ſolid and rational foundations of his faith, that bis hope might be built upon 
the authority of God and not of men. | 10511520 $677 1 

Thus the apoſtles and prophets were made his early companions z. and being in- 
ſtructed in the proofs of the chriſtian religion, and the divine original of his bible, 
he pays a more conſtant. and ſacred regard to it, ſince his judgment and reaſon aſ- 
lure him that it ia the word of God, than when he was a child, and believed it 
becauſe his mother told him ſo. He reads the ſcriptures daily now, not like the 
leſſons of his infancy, - but as the infallible rule of his faith and practice: He 
arches them every day in his cloſet, not to confirm any articles or doctrines he is - 
relolved to believe, but, as the noble Bertans did, to examine and try whether 
— doctrines and articles ought to be believed or no, . which he was taught in the 
nurſery. | Tit 
After he arrived at-fifteen he was ſuffered to admit nothing into his full aſſent, 
Ul his mind ſaw- the rational evidence of the propoſition itſelf; or at leaſt till he 
{lt the power of thaſe reaſons which obliged him to aſſent upon moral evidence 
and teſtimony, where the evidences. of ſenſe or of reaſon were not. to be *. 
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He knew that he was not to hope for mathematical proof that there is a pope at 
Rome, that the Turks have dominion over Fudea, that St. Paul wrote an epiltle to 
the Romans, that Chriſt was crucified without the gates of Jeruſalem, and that in 
three days time he roſe from the dead; and yet that there is juſt and reaſonable 
evidence to enforce and ſupport the belief of all theſe. Where truths were too 
ſublime for preſent comprehenſion he would never admit them as a part of hi 
faith till he ſaw full evidence of a ſpeaking God and 'divine revelation, 

His tutor never impoſed any thing on him with a magiſterial air, but by way of 
advice recommended to him ſuch ſtudies and ſuch methods of improvement, as his 
experience had long approved; he gave frequent hints of the danger of ſome opi. 
nions, and the fatal conſequences of ſome modiſh and miſtaken principles. He let 
him know generally what ſentiments he himſelf embraced among the divided opi. 
nions of the age; and what clear and comprehenſive knowledge, what ſatisfaction 
of judgment, ſerenity of mind and peace of conſcience, were to be found in the 
principles which he had choſen 3 but he exhorted his pupil ſtill ro chooſe wiſely for 
himſelf, and led him onward in the ſciences, and in common and ſacred affairs, to 
irame his own ſentiments by juſt rules of reaſoning: Though Eugenio did not {u- 
perſtitiouſly conkine bis belief to the opinions of his inſtructor, yet he could not but 
love the man that indulged him ſuch a liberty of thought, and gave him ſuch an 
admirable clue, by which he let himſelf into the ſecrets of knowledge, human and 


divine: Thus under the happy and inſenſible influences of ſo prudent a ſuperviſor, he 


traced the paths of learning, and enjoyed the unſpeakable pleaſure of being his 
own teacher, and of framing his opinions himſelf, By this means he began to uſe 
his reaſon with freedom, and to judge for himſelf without a ſervile ſubmiſſion to 
the authority of others; and yet to pay a juſt and ſolemn deference to perſons of age 
and experience, and particularly to thoſe who were the proper and appointed guides 
of his youth, and who led him on fo gently in the paths of knowledge. 

He loves to call himſelf by the honourable name of a chriſtian, and though his 
particular ſentiments approach much nearer to the opinions of ſome parties than to 
others; yet he likes not to be called by the name of any party, for he is wiſe and 
bold enough to be a bigot to none. He practiſes a noble and an extenſive charity 
to thoſe that, in leſſer matters, differ widely from him, if they do but maintaia 
the moſt eſſential and neceſſary parts of chriſtianity z; nor does he ſeclude them from 
his communion, nor withhold himſelf from theirs ; but as the providence of God 
gives him juſt occaſions, he eats and drinks with them at the table of their common 
2 provided always they impoſe nothing upon his practice contrary to his con- 

ience. 

Vet his charity has its limits too: For he hardly knows how to worſhip the Son 
of God in the moſt folemn ordinance of communion, with thoſe that eſteem him 
but a mere man; nor can he join with an afſembly of profeſſed Socinians to com- 
3 the death of Cbrit, who deny it to be a proper atonement for the (ins 
of men. SL; | 
He dares to believe the doctrines of original fin, the ſatisfaction of Chriſt, the 
influences of the bleſſed Spirit, and other deſpiſed truths of the goſpel; and this not 
becauſe his anceſtors believed them, but becauſe he cannot avoid the evidence 
them in ſcripture. And if in ſome few points of leſs importance he takes leave t0 
differ from the ſentiments of his elders, it is with ſuch a becoming modeſty, that 
convinces his father how unwilling he is to diſſent from him; and yet he maintains 


his opinion with ſuch an appearance of argument, and ſuch an honeſt concern Rr 
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truth and piety, that makes it plain to his friends, that he is under the ſtrong con- 


fraint of an inward conviction. Thus, though he has perhaps ſome new apprehen- 
ſions of things, yet he is by no means led into them by a licentious humour of op- 
ſing his teachers, nor a wanton pre of free-thinking. 

He was not kept a ſtranger to the errors and follies of mankind, nor was he let 
looſe amongſt them, either in books or in company, without a guard and a guide, 
His preceptor let him know the groſs miſtakes and ĩniquities of men, ancient and mo- 
dern, but inlaid him with proper. principles of truth and virtue, and furniſhed him 
with ſuch rules of judgment, as led him more eaſily to diſtinguiſh between good 
and bad; and thus he was ſecured. againſt the infeftion and the poiſon, both of the 
living and the dead. 

He had early cautions given him to avoid the bantering tribe of mortals, and 
was inſtructed to diſtinguiſh a jeſt from an argument; ſo that a loud laugh at his 
religion never puts him nor his faith out of countenance; He is ever ready to ren- 
der a reaſon of his chriſtian hope, and to defend his creed; but he ſcorns to enter 
the liſts with ſuch a diſputant that has no artillery but ſquib and flaſh, no arguments 
beſides grimace and ridicule, Thus he ſupports the character of a chriſtian with ho- 
nour; he confines his faith to his bible, and his practice to all the rules of piety ; 
and yet thinks as freely as that vain herd of atheiſts and deiſts that arrogate the name 
of free-thinkers to themſelves. 

You will enquire, perhaps, how he came to attain fo manly a conduct in life, 
at ſo early an age, and how every thing of the boy was worn off ſo ſoon, Truly, 
beſides other influences, it is much owing to the happy management of Erafte, 
(that was the name of the lady his mother) ſhe was frequent in the nurſery, and in- 
ſpired ſentiments into his childhood becoming riper years. When there was com- 
pany in the parlour, with whom ſhe could uſe ſuch a freedom, ſhe brought her 
lon in among them, not to entertain them with his own noiſe and tattle and imper- 
tinence, but to hear their diſcourſe, and ſometimes to anſwer a little queſtion or two 
they might aſk him. When he was grown up to a youth, he was often admitted 
into the room with his father's acquaintance, and was indulged the liberty to aſk 
and enquire on ſubjects that ſeemed to be above his years: He was encouraged to 
peak a ſentence or two of his own thoughts, and thus to learn and practiſe a mo- 
deſt aſſurance, But when the company was gone, he was approved and praiſed if he 
had behaved well; or received kind hints of admonition, that he might know when 
he had been too filent, and when too forward to ſpeak. Thus by enjoying the ad- 
vantage of ſociety above the level of his own age and underſtanding, he was always 
ate 1 imitation; and the exceſſes and defects of his conduct were daily noticed 
and cured. 8 

His curioſity was gratified abroad with new fights and ſcenes, as often as his pa- 
rents could do it with convenience, that he might not ſtare and wonder at every 
range object or occurrence; but he was made patient of reſtraint and diſappoint- 
ment, when he ſeemed to indulge an exceſſive deſire of any needleſs diverſion, If 
he ſought any criminal pleaſures, or diverſions attended with great danger and in- 
convenience, the purſuit, of them was abſolutely forbidden; but it was done in 
ſo kind a manner, as made the guilt or peril of them appear in the ſtrongeſt light, 
w + _ they were rendered hateful or formidable, rather than the objects of 

or deſire, | . 
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When Eugenio birt began to go abroad in the world, his companions were re. 
commended to him by the prudence of his parents; or if he choſe them himſcl 
it vas ſtill within the reach of his tutor's obſervation, or the notice of his father; 
eye: Nor was he ſuffered to run looſe into promiſcuous company till it appeared 
that his mind was furniſhed with ſteddy principles of virtue, till he had knowledge 
enough to defend thoſe principles, and to repel the aſſaults that might be made 
upon his faith. And for this reaſon, till he was twenty years old, he gave account 
to his ſuperiors how he ſpent the day whenſoever he was abſent from them; though 
they did not at that age require that he ſhould aſk formal leave for a few hour, 
excurſion, 4B L's, | 

Vet it was hardly thought fit to truſt him to his own conduct for whole days to. 
-gether, leſt he ſhould meet with temptations too hard for his virtue, till he had 
gained reſolution, enough to ſay No boldly, and to maintain an obſtinate refuſal of 
pernicious pleaſures. He was told beforehand, how the profane and the lewd would 
ule all the arts of addreſs, and how ſubtilly they would practiſe upon his good hu. 
mour, with powerful and tempting importunities. This ſet him ever upon his 
guard, and though he carried his ſweetneſs of temper always about with him, yet 
he learned to conceal it whereſoever it was neither proper or ſafe to appear. By a 
little converſe in the world, he found that it was neceſſary to be poſitive, bold and 
unmoveable in rejecting every propoſal which might indanger his character or his 
morals : Eſpecially as he ſoon became ſenfible that à ſoft and cold denial: gave cou- 
rage to new attacks, and left him liable to be teized with freſh ſolicitations, He 
laid down this therefore for a conſtant rule, that where his reaſon had determined 
any practice to be either plainly ſinful, or utterly inexpedient, he would give ſo 
frm a denial, the principles of virtue and religion, as / ſhould for ever diſ- 
courage any Finer ſolicitations. This gave him the character of a man of te- 
ſolute virtue, even among the rakes of the time, nor was he ever eſteemed the 
Jeſs upon this account. At firſt indeed he thought it a happy victory which 
he had gained over himſelf, when he could defy the ſhame. Da world, and 
reſolye to be a chriſtian in the face of vice and infidelity : He found the ſhort- 
eſt way to conquer this fookſh ſhame, was to renounce it at once: Then it was 
eaſy to practiſe ſingularity amidſt a profane multitude, . And when he began to 
get courage enough to; profeſs: [reſolute piety: without a bluſh, in the midſt of ſuch 
company as this, Agaibus and Enafte - ve: permitted their ſon to travel abroad 
to ſee more of the world, under the protection of their daily prayers. His fit 
tour was through the neighbouring counties of . England, he after ward enlarged the 
N his travels, till he had viſited foreign nations, and learnt the value of 

is own. | e eee aan ITS, 

In ſhort, the reſtraints of his younger: years were tempered. with ſo much liber 
ty, and managed with fuch prudence and tenderneß, and theſe bonds of diſcipline 
were ſo gradually looſened as faſt as he grew wiſe enough to govern himſelf, that 
Eugenio always carried about with him an inward conviction of the great love and 
wiſdom of his parents and his tutor. The humours of the child now and then felt 
ſome reluctance againſt the pious diſcipline of his elders; but now he is arrived 
at man there is nothing that he looks back upon with greater ſatisfaction than 
the ſleps of their conduct, and the inſtances of his on ſubmiſſion. He often 
recounts theſe things with pleaſure, as ſome of the chief favours of heaven, 
whereby he was guarded through all the dangers and follies of youth and 54 
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hood, and effectually kept, through divine grace operating by theſe happy means, 
from a thouſand ſorrows, and perhaps from everlaſting ruin. 

Though he has been releaſed ſome years from the ſtrictneſs of paternal govern- 
ment, yet he ſtill makes his parents his choſen friends: And though they ceaſe to 
practiſe authority upon him and abſolute command, yet he pays the utmoſt defe- 
rence to their counſels, and to the firſt notice of their inclinations. You ſhall never 
find him reſiſting and debating againſt their deſires and propenſities in little common 
things of life, which are indifferent in themſelves ; he thinks it carries in it too much 
contempt of thoſe whom Gvd and nature require him to honour, In thoſe in- 
{ances of practice which they utterly forbid in their family, he bears fo tender a 
regard to their peace, that he will ſcarce ever allow himſelf in them, even when 
he cannot ſee ſufficient reaſon to pronounce them unlawful. Nor does he pay this 
regard to his parents alone, but denies himſelf in ſome gratifications which he 
eſteems innocent, out of regard to w he accounts the miſtaken judgment of 
ſome pious perſons with whom he converſes and worſhips. They are weak, per- 
haps, in their auſterities, but St. Paul has taught him, that tbe ſtrong ongbt 10 
tear with the imirmities of the weak, and not to pleaſe themſelves to the offence of the 
durcb of God, This he obſerved to be the conſtant practice of Azathus and Erafte, 
and he maintains a great regard to the examples of ſo much piety and goodneſs, - 
even though his reaſon does . not lead him always to embrace their opinions. 
Whenſoever he enters into any important action of life, he takes a filial plea- 
furs to ſeek advice from his worthy parents, and it is uneaſy to him to at- 
tempt any thing of moment without it. He does not indeed univerſally practiſe 
all their ſentiments, but he gains their conſent to follow his own reaſon and 
choice, 

Some of the wild young 1 of the age may happen to laugh at him 
for being ſo much a boy ſtill, and for ſhewing ſuch ſubjection to the old folks, 
as they call them : With a ſcornfal ſmile they bid him „ Break off his lead- 
« ing-ſtrings, and caſt away his yokes of bondage.” But for the moſt part he 
obſerves, that the ſame perſons ſhake off all yokes at once, and at once break 
the bonds of nature, duty and religion : They pay but little regard to their 
ſuperior 1a heaven, any more than to thoſe on earth, and have forgot God 
and their parents together. Nor will I ever be moved, ſays he, with the 
« reproaches of thoſe who make a jeſt of things ſacred as well as civil, and treat 
their mother and their maker with the ſame contempt.” 
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Of proper degrees of liberty and reſtraint in the education of daughters, illufrated 
: by examples. 


* is neceſſary that youth ſhould be laid under ſome reſtraint. When our incli- 
nations are violent and our judgment weak, it was a wiſe proviſion of God our 
cr-ator, that we ſhould be under the conduct of thoſe who were born before us; and 
that we ſhould be bound to obey them; who have an innate ſolicitude for our ha 

pineſs, and are much fitter to judge for our advantage, than we ourſelves can be in 


that early part of life, 
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404 Of proper degrees of liberty and reſtraint in Seck. XI. 
- But it may be faid, liberty is ſo glorious a bleſſing, that ſurely it ought nor utter. 
ly to be taken away from the young, . left their ſpirits be cramped and inſlaved, and 
& growth of their ſouls ſo flinted by, a narrow and fevere reſtraint, that they act 
all their lives like children under age. Or ſometimes a too rigid confinement will 


have the contrary effect, and make the impatience of youth break out beyond all 


bounds, as ſoon as ever they get the firſt reliſh of freedom. 

But O how exceeding difficult it is to hit the middle way! How hard for parents. 

to manage their own authority with ſo much gentleneſs, and to regulate the liber.. 
ties of the children with fo wiſe a diſcipline, as to fall into neither extreme, nor give 
unhappy occaſion for cenſure ! Though I have ſpoken my opinion freely, that it is. 
ſafer to err on the ſide of reſtraint, than of exceflive indulgence. ._ _ 
Autligane had an excellent mother, but ſhe died young: Antigone, with her elder- 
ſiſter, from their very infancy were placed under a grandmother's care. The good 
old gentlewoman trained them up preciſely. in the forms in which ſhe herſelf was edu- 
cated, when the modes of breeding had, it muſt be confeſſed, too much narrowneſ;, 
and auſterity. She gave them all the good inſtrutions ſhe had received from her 
anceſtors, and would ſcarce ever ſuffer them to be out of her ſight. She ſaw the 
eldeſt well married at five and twenty, and ſettled in a courſe of virtue and religion: 
She found her zeal and pious care attended with ſucceſs in ſeveral of her poſterity, 
and ſhe departed this life in peace. | 
But unhappy Antigone took a different turn: She was let looſe into.the world with 
all her poſſeſſions and powers in her own hand; and falling into vain company, ſhe 
got ſuch a taſte of unbounded Tiberty and modiſh vices, that ſhe could never reflect 
ypon the method of her own education without argry remarks or ridicule. 

When ſhe came to have children of her own, ſhe ſtill retained the reſentment 

which ſhe bad conceived at the conduct of her grandmother, and therefore ſhe re- 
ſolved that her daughters ſhould be bred up in the other extreme. 
ln my younger times, faid ſhe, we were kept hard to the labour of the nee“ 
« dle, and ** ſix hours a day at it, as though I were to get my bread by my. 
« fingers ends; but a little of that buſineſs ſhall ſerve theſe children, for their fa- 
« ther. has left them good fortunes of their own. | 

„We were not ſuffered to read any thing but the bible and ſermon- books; but. 
« I ſhall teach mine politer leſſons out of plays and romances, that they may be. 
« acquainted with the world betimes. | | 

« My elder ſiſter was ſcarce ever allowed ta ſpeak in company till ſhe was mar- 
« ried, and it was a tireſom length of years before that day came. The old pro- 
« verb ran thus, That @ maiden muſt be ſeen, and not heard: But J hope my little 
« daughters will not be dumb. 

«© We were always confined to dwell at home, unlefs ſome extraordinary occaſion 

“ called us abroad, perhaps once in a month, or twice in a ſummer, We were 
e taught to play the good houſewife in the kitchin and the paſtry, and were well 
« inftrued in the conduct of the broom and the duſter z but we knew nothing of 
4 the mode of the court, and the diverſions of the town, I ſhould be aſhamed to 
« ſee theſe young creatures that are under my care, ſo aukward in company at 
« fourteen as I was at four and twenty.“ 


And thus Antigone brought up her young family of daughters agreeable to her own 


looſe notions; for ſhe had formed her ſentiments of education merely from the 


averſion ſhe had conceived to the way of her elders, and choſe the very 1 " 
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their conduct for her rule, becauſe their piety and wiſdom had a little allay of rigour 
and ſtiffneſs attending it. cs 8 a 

The young things, under their mother's eye, could manage the tea-table at ten 
years old, when they could ſcarce read a chapter in the new teſtament, At fourteen 
they learnt the airs of the world; they gad abroad at their pleaſure and will hardly 
ſuffer Antigone to direct them or go with them; they deſpiſe the old woman be- 
times, for they can viſit without her attendance, and prattle abundantly without her 

rompting. g | 14 

, She Jed or ſent them to the playhouſe twice or thrice a week, where a great part 
of their natural modeſty is worn off and forgotten : Modeſty, the guard of youth- 
ful virtue! They can talk love-ſtories out of Cleopatra; they are well practiſed al- 
ready in the arts of ſcandal, and for want of better furniture of mind, emptineſs 
and impertinence, ribbons and faſhions, gay gentlemen and wanton ſongs ever dwe}y: 
upon their tongue. They have been taught ſo little to ſet a guard upon themſelves, 
that their virtue is much. ſuſpected. But, be that as it will, they are ſeized and 
married before ſixteen, being tempted away to bind themſelves for lite, to a laced: 
coat and a faſhionable wig. Thus children ſet up at once to govern a family; but 
ſo ignorant in all thoſe concerns, that from the garret to the kitchen, the whole 
houſe is entirely ruled by the humour of the ſervants, becauſe the young miſtreſs. 
knows not how to inſtruct or correct them. There is neither religion nor prudence: 
among them at home or abroad. Thus they make haſte to ruin and miſery in this 
world without thought or hope of the world to come, and the heaven or the hell 
that await us there. 

Antigone ſees her own miſtake too late; and though ſhe has not ſo juſt a ſenſe and 
borror of their looſe and profane life as would become her years, yet ſhe is vexed 
to ſee herſelf neglected ſo ſoon, and ſcorned by her own children; but ſhe confeſſes 
with a ſigh, that ſhe has led them the way, by laughing ſo often at her good old 
grand-mother. . | 

How much wiſer is Phroniſſa in the education that ſhe gives her daughters, who 
maintains a happy medium between the ſeverity of the laſt age, and the wild licence 
of this! She manages her conduct toward them with ſuch an admirable felicity, that 
though ſhe confines them within the ſacred limits of virtue and religion, yet they 
have not a wiſh beyond the liberties which they, daily enjoy. 

Phroniſſa, when her daughters. were little children, uſed. to ſpend ſome hours. 
daily in the nurſery, and taught. the young creatures to recite many. a pretty. paſſage 
cut of the bible, before they were capable of reading it themſelves ;. yet at fix years 
old they read the ſcriptures with eaſe, and then they rejoiced to find the fame ſtories 
in Genefis and in the Goſpels which their mother had taught them before. As their 
years advanced, they were admitted into the. beſt converſation, and had ſuch books 
put into their hands as might acquaipt them with the rules of prudence and piety 
in an eaſy and familiar way: the reading the lives of. eminent perſons who were ex- 
amples of this kind, was one of the daily. methods ſhe uſed, at once to inſtru and 
entertain them, By ſuch means, and others which ſhe. wiſely adapted to their ad- 
vancing age, they had all. the knowledge beſtowed upon them, that could be ſup- 
poſ.d proper for women, and that might render their character honourable and, 
uſcful in the world. | 114000088» | 12 

As tor plays and romances, they were ever bred up in a juſt apprehenſion, of 
tie danger and miſcbief of them: Collier's view of, the ſtage was early put 1 2 
cloſets, 
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cloſers, that they might learn there the hideous itnmorality and profaneneſs of the 
Engliſh comedies; and by the way, he forbids us to hope from out tragical poets x 
much ſafer entertainment.” There they might read enough to forbid their attend. 
ances on the play-houſe, and ſee the poiſon expoſed, without danger of the infec. 


tion. The ſervants that waited on them, and the books that were left within their 


reach, were ſuch as never corrupted their minds with impure words or images. 
Long has Phroniſſa known that domeſtic vittues are the buſineſs and the hbnour of 
her ſex. Nature and hiſtory agree to aſſure her that the conduct of the houſhold 
is committed to the women, and the preceprs and examples of ſeripture confirm 
it. She educated her daughters therefore in conſtant acquaintance with all family 
affairs, and they knew betimes what belonged to the proviſions of the table, and 
the furniture of every room. Though her c.rcumſtances were conſiderable in the 
world, yer, by her own example, ſhe made her children know, that a frequent 
viſit to the kitchen was not beneath their ſtare, nor the common menial affairs too 
mean for their notice, that they might be able hereafter to manage their own houſe, 
and not be directed, impoſed upon, and perhaps ridiculed by their own ſervants, 
They were initiated early in the ſcience of the needle, and were bred up ſkilful 
in all the plain and flowery arts of it; bur it was never made a taſk nor a toil to 
them, nor did they waſte their hours in thoſe rice and tedious works, which coſt our 
female anceſtors ſeven years of their life, and ſtitches wither namber, To render 


this exerciſe pleaſant, one of them always entertained tb. with ſome uſciul 
author while the reſt were at work; every ove ha #1 - *hcouragement to 
ſtart what queſtion ſhe pleaſed, and to make any rc bet ſubject; 
that reading, working and converfation might fill up us . with variety and 


delight. Thus while their hands were making garments [0 ves or for the 
poor, their minds were inriched with treaſures of human an divine knowledge. 

At proper ſeaſons the young ladies were inſtructed in the gayer accompliſhments 
of their age: But they were taught to eſteem the ſong and the dance fome of their 
meaneſt talents, becauſe they are often forgotten in advanced years, and add but 
little to the virtue, the honour, or the happineſs of life. 

Phrenifſa herſelf was ſprightly and active, and ſhe abhorred a ſlothful and lazy 
humour; therefore ſhe conſtantly found out ſome inviting and agreeable employ- 
ment for her daughters, that they might hate idleneſs as a miſchievous vice, and be 
trained up to an active and uſeful life, . Yer ſhe perpetually inſinuated the. ſuperior 
delights of the cloſer, and tempted them by all divine methods to the love of de- 
vout retirement. Whenſoever ſhe ſeemed to diftinguiſh them by any peculiar fa- 
vours, it was generally upon ſome new indication of early piety, or ſome young 
practice of a ſelf-denying virtue. 

They were taught to receive viſits in forms agreeable to the age; and though 
they knew the modes of dreſs ſufficient to ſecure them from any thing aukward or 
unfaſhionable, yet their minds were ſo well furniſhed with richer variety, that they 
had no need to run to thoſe poor and trivial re to exclude ſilence and dulneß 
from the drawing- room. They would not give ſukh an affront to the underſtand- 
ings of the ladies their viſitants as to treat them with ſuch meaneſs and impertinence 
therefore all this ſort of converſation was reſerved, almoſt entirely, for the minutes 
appointed to the milliner and the tire-woman. . . : 

Here I muſt publiſh it to their honour, to provoke the ſex to imitation, that though 
they — with the faſhion in all their ornaments, ſo far as the —_ wy 
m , 
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dect. X h e educatiun of daughters, illutrated by cramplei. 40 
modaſt, and, could approve itſelf to reaſon or religion, yet PHramſſa would not ſuffer. 
their younger, judgments ſo far to be impaled. on by cuſtom, as that the mode ſhould 
be entirely the meaſure of all decgney to them. She knew there is ſuch a thing as 
natural harmony and agreeableneſs; in the beauties of colour and figure her deli- 
cacy of taſte was exquilite z and Where the mode run counter to nature, 4bough ;ſhe 
indulged, her. anger to follow it in ſome inapcent inſtances, becauſe ſhe loyed 
not to be ,temarkably ſiogular in things of iadiffereoce, yet ſhe took care; alvays to 
teach them to diſtinguilh gay fally and affected extravagance from natural decencies, 
both in furniture and in dreſs: Their rank in the world was eminent, but they never 
appeared. the firſt, nor the higheſt in any new. fangled forms of atijte. By her wiſe 
eximple and inſtructions ſhe has ſo formed their miads, as to be able to ſee. garments 
more gaudy, and even Pars cu ee on, without envy or wiſhes, ,, The 
could bear to find. a trimming ſet on a little aw I, or the plait of 'a garment,yJ}zdid 
poſed, without making the whole houſe and the day,unealy, and the ſun and the 
heavens ſmile upon them in vain, 

Phroniſſa taught them the happy art of managing a viſit with ſome uſeful im- 
provement of the hour, and without offence, If a word of ſcandal] occurred in 
company it was ſoon diverted or ſuppreſt, The children were charged to ſpeak well 
of their neighbours as far az truth would admit, and to be filent as to any thing 
farther : But when the poor or the deformed were mentioned in diſcourſe, the aged, 
the lame or the blind, thoſe objects were handled with utmoſt tenderneſs: Nothing 
could diſpleaſe Phroniſſa more than ufer a jeſt thrown upon natural infirmities: 
She thought there was ſomething ſacred in miſery, and it was not to be touched 
with a rude hand, All reproach and ſatire of this kind was for ever baniſhed where 
ſhe came; and if ever rallery was indulged, vice and wilful folly were the conſtant 
ſubjects of it. 8 
Perſons of diſtinguiſhed characters ſhe always diſtinguiſhed in her reſpect, and 
trained up her family to pay the ſame civilities. Whenſoever ſhe named her own 
parents it was with high veneration and love, and thereby ſhe naturally led her chil- 
dren to give due honour to all their ſuperior relatives, 

Though it is the faſhion of the age to laugh at the prieſthood in all forms, and 

to teach every boy to ſcoff at a miniſter, Phroniſſa paid double Concours to them who 
tbuured in the word and doctrine, where their perſonal behaviour upheld the dignity of 
their office; for ſhe was perſuaded St. Paul was a better director than the gay gen- 
tlemen of the mode. 1 Tim. v. 17. Beſides ſhe wiſely conſidered that a contempt 
of their perſons would neceſſarily bring with it a contempt of all their miniſtra- 
uons; and then ſhe might carry her daughters to the church as much as ſhe pleaſed, 
but preaching and praying, and all ſacred things would grow deſpicable and uſeleſs, 
when they had firſt learned to make a jeſt of the preacher, 
But are theſe young ladies always confined at home? Are they never ſuffered to 
fee the world? Yes, and ſometimes without the guard of a mother too; though 
Phroniſſa is ſo well beloved by her children, that they would very ſeldom chooſe to 
go without her. Their ſouls are inlaid betimes with the principles of virtue and 
prudence ; theſe are their conſtant guard; nor do they ever with to make a viſit 
vere their mother has reaſon to ſuſpect their ſafety, 


They 
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They have freedom given them in all the common affairs of life to chooſe for 
themſelves, but they take pleaſure, for the moſt part, in referring the choice back 
again to their elders. Phroniſſa has managed the reſtraint of their younger years 
with ſo much reaſon and love, that they have ſeemed all their lives to know nothin 
but liberty; an admonition of their parents meets with chearful compliance, — 
is never debated. A wiſh or deſire has the ſame power over them now, as a com- 
mand had in their infancy and childhood; for the command was ever dreſt in the 
ſofteſt language of authority, and this made every act of obedience a delight, till 
it became an habitual pleaſure, 

In ſhort, they have been educated with ſuch diſcretion, tenderneſs and piety, 
as have laid a foundation to make them happy and uſeful in the riſing age: Their 
parents with pleaſure view the growing proſpect, and return daily thanks to almigh. 


ty God, whoſe bleſſing has attended their watchful cares, and has thus far anſyer. 
ed their moſt fervent devotions. 
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dolution of the common Problems by a plain Scale and 
Compaſſes as well as by the Globe. 
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To my Learned FRIEND 
M. FOHMEAMES 
Fellow of the Wo AL Society. 


Dear 8 1 R, 


T would be mere trifling to ſay any thing to you of the excellency and great ad- 

vantage of thoſe ſciences, whoſe firſt rudiments I have here drawn up. Your 
large acquaintance with theſe matters hath given you a juſt reliſh of the pleaſure of 
them, and well informed you of their ſolid uſe, But, perhaps, it is neceſſary to ex- 
cuſe myſclf to the world, if I publiſh ſome of the fruits of my former ſtudies on ſuch 
ſubjects as theſe, I would therefore willingly have the unlearned part of mankind 
apprized of the neceſſity and general uſe of this fort of learning; and that not only 
to civil, but to ſacred purpoſes. 

If you, Sir, would pleaſe to take upon you this ſervice, you would make it ap- 

ar with rich advantage how far the knowledge of things human and divine is in- 
— and improved by theſe ſtudies. | 

You can tell the world, that it is the knowledge of this globe of earth on which 
we tread, and of thoſe heavenly bodies which ſeem to roll around us, that hath been 
wrought up into theſe two kindred ſciences, geography and aſtronomy. And 
there is not a ſon or daughter of Alam but has ſome concern in both of them, though 
they may not know it in a learned way. 

This earth is given us for an habitation: It is the place of preſent reſidence for all 
our fellow-· mortals: Nor is it poſſible that there ſhould be any commerce maintained 
with thoſe who dwell at a diſtance, without ſome acquaintance with the different 
tracts of land, and the rivers or ſeas that divide the regions of the earth. 

The heavenly bodies, which are high over our heads, meaſure out our days and 
years, our life and time, by their various revolutions. Now life and time are ſome 
of the deareſt things we have, and it is of important concern to diſtinguiſh the 
; hours as they paſs away, that proper ſeaſons may be choſen and adapted for every 
buſineſs. . | Th 

You know, Sir, that thoſe neceſſary and uſeful inſtruments, clocks, watches and 
dials, owe their origin to the obſervations of the heavens: The computation of 
months and years had been for ever impracticable without ſome careful notice of the 
various ſituations and appearances of thoſe ſhining worlds above us. ho 

1 ſhall be told, perhaps, that theſe are not my ſpecial province. It is the knowledge 
of God, the advancement of religion, add converſe with the ſcriptures are the pe- 
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culiar ſtudies which providence has aſſigned me, I know it, and ] adore the divine 
favour, But I am free and zealous to declare, that without commencing ſome ac. 
quUntance with theſe mathematical ſciences, I could never arrive at ſo clear a con- 
ception of many things delivered in the ſcriptures z nor could I raiſe my ideas of 
God the Creator to ſo high a pitch: And I am well aſſured that many of the ſacred 
function will join with me and ſupport this aſſertion from their own experience. 

If we look down to the earth, it is the theatre on which all the grand affairs re. 
corded in the bible have been tranſacted, How 1s it poſſible that we ſhould trace 
the wanderings of Abraham that great patriarch, and the various toils and travels of 
Jacob, and the ſeed bf Iſrael in ſucceſſive ages, without ſome geographical knowledge 
of choſe countries? How can our meditations follow the blefſed apoſtles in their la- 
borious journeys through Europe and Aja, 7 voyages, their perils, their ſhip. 
wrecks, and the fatigues they endured for the ſake of the goſpel z unleſs we are in. 
ſtructed by maps and tables, wherein thoſe regions are copied out in a narrow com. 
| pals, and exhibited in one view to the cye ? | 

If we look upward with David to the worlds above us, we conſider the heavens 
as the work of the finger of God, and the moon and the ſtars which he hath or. 
dained,” What amazing glories diſcover themſelves to our ſight ? What wonders 
of wildom are ſeen in the exact regularity of their revolutions? Nor was there ever 
any thing that has contributed to enlarge my apprehenſions of the immenſe power 
of God, the magnificence of his creation, and his own tranſcendent grandeur, fo 
much as that little portion of aſtronomy which I have been able to attain, And [ 
would not only recommend it to young ſtudents for the ſame purpoſes, but I would 
perſuade all mankind, if it were poſſible, to gain ſome degrees of acquaintance with 
the vaſtneſs, the diſtances, and the motions of the planetary worlds on the ſame ac- 
count. It gives an unknown enlargement to the underſtanding, and affords a di- 
vine entertainment to the ſoul and its better powers. With what pleaſure and rich 
profit would men ſurvey thoſe aſtoniſhing ſpaces in which the planets revolve, the 
hugeneſs of their bulk, and the almoſt incredible ſwiftneſs of their motions? And yet 
all theſe governed and adjuſted by ſuch unerring rules, that they never miſtake their 
way, nor Joſe a minute of their time, nor change their appointed circuits in ſeveral 
thouſands of years! When we muſe on theſe things we may loſe ourſelves in holy 
wonder, and cry out with the pſalmiſt, . Lord, what is man that thou art mindtul 
of him, and the ſon of man that thou ſhouldſt viſit him?“ 

Ic was chiefly in the younger part of my life indeed that theſe ſtudies were my en- 
tertainment; and being deſired both at that time, as well as ſince, upon ſome occa- 
fions, to lead ſome young friends into the knowledge of the firſt principles of geo- 
graphy and aſtronomy, I found no treatiſe on thoſe ſubjects written in ſo very plain 
and comprehenſive a manner as to anſwer my wiſhes : Upon this account I drew up 
the following papers, and ſet every thing in that light in which it appeared moſt ob- 
vious and eaſy to me. | 

] have joined the general part of theſe two ſciences together : -What belongs par- 
ticularly to each of them is caſt into diſtin ſections. And I wiſh, Sir, you would 
prefent the world with the ſpecial part of aſtronomy drawn up for the uſe of learners 
in the moſt plain and eaſy method, to render this work more complete. 

Moſt of the authors, which J peruſeJ in thoſe days when I wrote many parts of 
this book, were of elder date: And therefore the calculations and numbers which ! 

borrowed from their aſtronomical tables cannot be ſo exact as thoſe with which ſome 
later writers have furniſhed us: For this reaſon the account of the ſun's place - the 

ecliptic, 
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ecliptic, the declination and right aſcenſion of the ſun and ſtars in ſome parts of the 
book, eſpecially in the ſolution of ſome of the problems in the xxth ſection, may 

chaps need a little correction; though I hope the theorems will appear true in 
the ſpeculation, and the problems fo regular and ſucceſsful in the practice as is ſuf- 
ficient for a learner. However, to apply ſome remedy to this inconvenience, there 
are added at the end of the book ſome later tables, which are formed according to 
the celebrated Mr. Namſted's obſervations, ; 

have exhibited near forty problems to be practiſed on the globe, and thirty-five 
more of various kinds, to be performed by manual operation with the aid of ſome 
geometrical practices. Theſe were very ſenſible allurements to my younger enqui- 
ies into theſe ſubjects, and I hope they may attain the ſame effect upon ſome of my 
readers. 

It was my opinion that it would be a very delightful way of learning the doctrine 
and uſes of the ſphere, to have them explained by a variety of figures or diagrams z 
this is certainly much wanting in moſt authors that I have peruſed. I have therefore 
drawn thirty figures with my own hand, in order to render the deſcription of every 
thing more intelligible, 

have endeavoured to entertain younger minds and entice them to theſe ſtudies, 
by all thoſe eaſy and agreeable operations relating both to the earth and the heavens, 
which probably may tempt them on to the higher ſpeculations of the great Sir 1aac 
Newton and his followers on this ſubject. 

Yet there ſhould be a due limit ſet to theſe enquiries too, according to the different 
employments of life to which we are called: For it is poſſible a genius of active cu- 
riolity may waſte too many hours in the more abſtruſe parts of theſe. ſubjects which 
God and his country demand to be applied to the ſtudies of the law, phyſic, or di- 
vinity z to merchandiſe or mechanical operations. 

It 1 had followed the conduct of mere inclination, perhaps I ſhould have laid out 
more of my ſerene hours in ſpeculations which are ſo alluring: And then indeed I might 
have performed what I have here attempted in a manner more anſwerable to my de- 
lign, and left leſs for the critics to cenſure, and my friends to forgive. But ſuch as ic 
1s, I put it intirely, Sir, into your hands to review and alter whatſoever you pleaſe, and 
make it anſwerable to that idea which I have formed of your ſkill, Then if you- 
ſhall think fit to preſent it to the world, I perſuade — I ſhall not be utterly dit- 
appointed in the views I had in putting theſe papers together, many of which. have 
lain by me in ſilence above twenty years. 

Farewel, dear Sir, and forgive the trouble that you have partly devolved on yourſelf 
by the too favourable opinion you have conceived both of theſe ſheets-and of the 
Writer of them, who takes a pleaſure to tell the world, that he is with great ſincerity, 


| S I R, 
Theobalds in Hertfordſhire, 
June 11, 1725, Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
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THINK myſelf obliged, in juſtice to the ingenious author as well as the pub. 


lic, to aſſure them that the alterations I have ventured to make in the reviſal of 


this work, are but few and ſmall, The ſame perſpicuity of thought and cale of 
expreſſion which diſtinguiſh his other works running through the whole of this, [ 
do not queſtion but the world will meet with equal pleaſure and ſatisfaction in the 


perutal. 
Auguſt 20, 1225. 
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Geography and Aſtronomy. 


Cc nn 
O the Spheres or Globes of the Heaven and Earth. 


HERE is nothing gives us a more eaſy or ſpeedy acquaintance with the 
earth and the viſible heavens than the repreſentation of them on a globe or 
ſphere ; becauſe hereby we have the moſt natural image of them ſet before our eyes. 

The terreſtrial globe repreſents the earth with its ſeveral lands, ſeas, rivers, 
iſlands, Sc. The celeſtial ſphere or globe repreſents the heavens and ſtars. 

Several points and circles are either marked or deſcribed on theſe ſpheres or globes, 
or are repreſented by the braſs or wooden work about them, to exhibit the places 
and the motions of the ſun, moon or ſtars, the ſituation of the ſeveral parts of the 
earth, together with the relation that all theſe bear to cach other. 

The earthly globe, with the lines and ſigns and points that are uſually marked 
upon it, is ſufficient to inform the reader of almoſt every thing that I ſhall mention 
here, even with regard to the heavens, the ſun and the planets; unleſs he has a 
mind to be particularly acquainted with the fixed ftars, and the ſeveral uſes of them; 
then indeed a celeſtial globe is moſt convenient to be added to it. . | 

Note I. Half the globe is called a hemiſphere 3 and thus the whole globe or 
ſphere of the heavens or of the earth may be repreſented on a flat or plane in two 
hemiſpheres, .as. in the common maps of the earth, or in draughts or deſcriptions of 
the heavens and ſtars, 3 1 "A 
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Becauſe globes are not always at hand, the ſeveral points and circles together with 
their propertics ſhall be ſo deſcribed in this diſcourſe, as to lead the reader into ſome 
general and imperfect knowledge of theſe things, as far as it may be done by a may 
of the world, which is nothing elſe but a repreſentation of the globe of earth ind 
waters on two flat or plain ſurfaces z or at leaſt I ſhall ſo expreſs theſe matters, that 
a map will aſſiſt him to _ them in remembrance, if he has been firſt a little ac. 
quainted with the globe itſe © 

Note II. Though the lateſt and beſt aſtronomers have found that the ſun is fixed 
in or near the center of our world, and that the earth moves round its own axis once 
in twenty-four hours with a circular motion, and round the ſun once a year with a 
progreſſive motion; yet to make theſe things more eaſy and intelligible to thoſe that 
are unſkilful, we ſhall here ſuppoſe the ſun to move round the earth both with a daily 
and yearly motion, as it appears to our ſenſes; namely, daily going round the earth, 
and yet every day changing its place a little in the heavens, till in a year's time it re. 
turns to the ſame place again. , 


* 


ö 


07 the greater circles. 


I E greater circles are ſuch as divide the globe into two equal parts, and are 
theſe four, namely, the horizon, the meridian, the equator, and the ecliptic. 

I. The horizon is a broad flat circle, or the wooden frame in which the globe 
ſtands. Its upper edge divides the globe into the upper and lower halves or hemi- 
ſpheres, and repreſents the line or circle which divides between the upper and the 
lower parts of the earth and heavens, and which is called the horizon. This circle 
determines the riſing or ſetting of ſun or ſtars, and diſtinguiſhes day and night. 

When the ſun is in the eaſt part of the horizon,'it is riſing : When in the weſt part, 
it is ſetting. When it is above the horizon, it is day: When below, it is night. 

Yet till the ſun be eighteen degrees below the horizon it is uſually called twilight; 
becauſe the ſun-beams ſhooting upward are reflected down to us by the atmoſphere 
after ſun-ſet or before ſun-riſe : And it is upon this account that in our horizon at 
London there is no perfect night in the very middle of ſummer for two months toge- 
ther, becauſe the ſun is not eighteen degrees below the horizon, W a: 

The horizon is diſtinguiſhed into the ſenſible and the rational. See figure 1. 

The ſenſible horizon ſuppoſes the ſpectator placed on q the ſurface of the earth or 
water, and it reaches as far as the eye can ſee, But the rational or true horizon ſup- 
poſes the ſpectator placed in the center of the earth c, and thus divides the globes 
both of the heavens and the earth into halves. et | 

Suppoſe in figure 1. the circle 3 dp e is the earth, 255 g the heavens, 655 
the line making the ſenſible horizon, + r the rational horizon. 5 

The ſenſible horizon on the earth or ſea includes @ s o, and it reaches but a very 
few miles; for if a man of ſix foot high ſtood upon a large plain or on the ſurface of 
the ſea, at 5, he could not ſee the ſea itſelf, or the land, further than three miles 
round. | 

Thus it appears that the ſenſible horizon on the earth or ſea a J o differs very much 
from the extent of the real or rational horizon 4 s e. But as to the heavens where 
the fixed ſtars are, the ſenſible horizon b A g ſcarce differs at all from the rational ho. 


rizon bur: For the eye placed in the center of the earth c, or on the ſurface of 
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it , would find no evident difference in the horizon of the fixt ſtars, becauſe they 
are at ſo immenſe a diſtance, that in compariſon thereof half the diameter of the 
earth, that is c or ger the diſtance between the ſurface and the center is of no 
conſideration, | 

But let it be obſerved here, that the planets are much nearer to the earth than 
the fixt ſtars are: And therefore half the diameter of the earth, that isscorg r, is 
of ſome conſideration in the horizon of the planets, 

It may not therefore be improper to note in this place, that ſuppoſe a planet to be 
at g, if the eye of the ſpectator were on the ſurface of the earth at s, he would be- 
hold it as level with the horizon : But if his eye were at the center of the earth or c, 
he would behold it raiſed ſeveral degrees or minutes above the horizon, even the 
quantity of the angle g c #, or, which is all one, s g c. 

Now the difference between the place where a planet appears to a ſpectator placed 
on the center of the earth, and to a ſpectator placed on the ſurface, is called the pa- 
rallax of that planet at that time; and therefore the difference between thoſe two 
places g and r, or rather the quantity of the angle g cr, or s g c, is called its hori- 
zontal parallax. And this is of great uſe to adjuſt the real diſtances, and conſequent- 
y the real magnitudes of the ſeveral planets. But this doctrine of parallaxes belongs 
rather to the ſecond or ſpecial part of aſtronomy. 

II. The meridian is a great brazen circle in whick the globe moves; it croſſes the 
horizon at right angles, and divides the globe into the eaſtern and weſtern hemi- 
ſpheres. It repreſents that line or circle in the heaven which paſſes juſt over our head, 
and cutting the horizon in the north and ſouth points of it, comes juſt under our 
feet on the oppoſite ſide of the globe. 

This circle” ſhews when the ſun or ſtars are juſt at north or ſouth, and determines 
noon or midnight, | | 

When the ſun is on the meridian and above the horizon to us in Great-Britain, it 
is juſt in the ſouth, and it is noon. When it is on the meridian and under the ho- 
rizon, it is juſt in the north, and it is midnight. | 

Note, Whenſoever we move on the earth, whether eaſt, weſt, north, or ſouth, 
we change our horizon both ſenſible and rational ; for every motion or change of 
place gives us a hemiſphere of ſky or heaven over our head a little different from 
what it was; and we can fee leſs on one fide of the globe of the earth and more on 
the other ſide, 

Whenſoever we move toward the eaſt or weſt we change our meridian : But we 
do not change our meridian if we move directly to the north or ſouth. 

Upon this account the horizon and meridian are called changeable circles, and 
the globe is made moveable within theſe circles to repreſent this changeableneſs, 
whereby every place on the earth may be brought under its proper meridian, and 
be ſurrounded with its proper horizon, 

III. The equator or equinoctial line croſſes the meridian at right angles, and di- 
vides the globe into the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres z and diſtinguiſhes the 
ſun's yearly path into the ſummer and winter half. years. It repreſents in the heavens 
that very line or circle which is the path of the fun in thoſe two days in ſpring and 
autumn when the days and nights are of equal length. 

Among all the circles of the globe this is ſometimes eminently called The line; 
and paſſing over it at ſea is called by failors, Croſſing the line. | 

Note, The ſun, moon and ſtars, with all the frame of the heavens, are ſuppoſed 
to be whirPd round from caſt to weſt every 4w2nty-four hours upc n the axis of the 

Von., . H h h equator, 
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equator, or, which is all one, in their ſeveral paths parallel to the equator, This i; 
called their diurnal or daily motion. 5 3 
IV. The ecliptic line is the ſun's annual or yearly path, cutting the equinoctial in 
two oppoſite points obliquely at the angles of twenty-three. degrees and a half, On 
it are figured the marks of the twelve ſigns through whith the ſun paſſes, namely, aries 
the ram , taurus the bull y, gemini the twins n, cancer the crab , leo th: 
lion K, virgo the virgin m, libra the balance a, ſcorpio the ſcorpion m, ſaggit- 
tarius the archer 2, capticornus the lea-goat hr, aquarius the waterer æ, Pilces 
the fiſhes x, | | „ th | 
Theſe ſigns are certain conſtellations or numbers of ſtars which are reduced by the 
fancy of men for diſtinction ſake into the form of twelve animals, and for the uf: of 
te engliſh reader may be delcribed thus. 


The ram, the bull, the heavenly twins, 
And next the crab, the lion ſhines, 
The virgin, and the ſcales: 
The ſcorpion, archer, and ſea-goat, 
The man that holds the water-pot, 
And fiſh with glittering tails. 


Among theſe ſigns, aries, taurus, gemini, cancer, leo, virgo, are called northern, 
Bur lbra, ſcorpio, ſagittarius, capricornus, aquarius, are ſouthern. Capri- 
corn, aquarius, piſces, aries, taurus, gemini are aſcending ſigns, becauſe they ſtand 
in ſucceſſion northward or riſing gradually higher in our european hemiſphere: But 
cancer, leo, virgo, libra, ſcorpio, ſagittarius are deſcending ſigns, for their ſuc- 
relies tends lower toward our horizon, or rather toward the ſouthern hemi- 

here, | : 

f- Each of theſe ſigns has thirty degrees of the ecliptic allotted to it. The ſun or 
any planet is ſaid to be in ſuch a ſign when he is between our eye and that ſign, or 
when 1 in that part of the heavens where thoſe ſtars are of which the ſign b 

compoſed. 

If it be enquired, how we can know the place of the ſun among the ſtars, ſince 
all the ſtars near it are Joſt in the ſun beams ? It is anſwered, that we can ſee plainly 
what conſtellation or what ſtars are upon the meridian at midnight, and we know 
the ſtars which are exactly oppoſite to them, and theſe muſt be upon the meridian, 
very nearly, the ſame day at noon; and thereby we know that the ſun at noon is in 
the midſt of them. So that when you have a globe at hand on which the ſtars are 
delineated,. you find on what degree of any ſign the ſun is in on a given day, and 
ſe the ſtars around it, | | 

The ſun is reckoned to go through almoſt one ſign every month or thirty days, 
and thus to finiſh the year in three hundred and ſixty-five days five hours and forty- 
nine minutes, that is, near ſix hours: So that the ſun may be ſuppoſed to move 
flowly as a ſnail thropgh almoſt one degree of the ecliptic line every day from the welt 
to the eaſt, while it is whirPd round together with the whole frame of the heavens 
from eaſt to welt in a line parallel to the equator in the time of twenty-four hours. 

Note, We vulgarly call the ſun's diurnal or daily path a parallel to the equator, 

though properly it is a ſpiral line, which the ſun is ever making all the year long, 
gaining one degree on the ecliptic daily, . 

| 5 _ ro 
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a hundred and thirty-three years makes near 
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From what has been now faid it appears plainly that the equinoctial line, or equa- 
tor itſelf, is the diurnal path of the ſun about the twentieth or twenty-firſt of March 
and the twenty-third- of September, which are the two oppoſite points where the 
ecliptic or yearly path of the ſun, cuts the equator. 

And theſe two days are called the equino@tia} days, when the ſun riſes and ſets at 
ſix o'clock all the world over, that is, where it riſes and ſets at all that day; and the 
day and night are every where of equal length: And indeed this is the true reaſon 
why this Rne is called the equator or the equinoctial. | | 

It may not be improper in this place to remark that thoſe five hours and forty- 
rine minutes which the ſun's annual revolution requires above three hundred and 
ſixty-five days, will in four years time amount to near a whole day: Therefore every 
fourth year has three hundred and ſixty- ſix days in it, and is called the leap-year. 
Note, The ſuper-added day in that year is the twenty-niath of February in Great- 
. oe 51 | fy wn $45 
It may be farther remarked alfo, that the odd eleven minutes which in this ac- 
count are wanting yearly to make up a complete day of twenty four hours, are ac- 
counted for in the new (tile by leaving out a whole day once in a hundred and thirty- 
three or a hundred and thirty-four years *. And it is the neglect of accounting for 
theſe odd minutes in the old lite above a thouſand years . that has made 
the difference between the old ſtile and the new to be at preſent eleven days, 

Note, The zodiac is fancied as a broad belt ſpreading about ſeven or eight de- 
grees on each fide of the ecliptic, ſo wide as to contain molt of thoſe ſtars that make 
up the twelve conſtelfations or ſigns, = | 

Note, The inner edge of the wooden horizon is divided into three hundred and 
ſixty degrees, or twelve times thirty, allowing thirty degrees to every ſign or conſtel- 
lation, the figures of which are uſually drawn there. | 

The next circle to theſe on the horizon contains an almanack of the old ſtile 
which begins the year eleven days later; and the next circle is an almanack of the 
new ſtile which begins ſo much ſooner; and thefe ſhew in what ſign the ſun is, and 
in what degree of that ſign he is every day in the year, whether you count by the 
old ſtile or the new. | | | 

Note, One ſide or edge of the brazen meridian is alſo divided into three hundred 
and (ſixty degrees or four times ninety z on the upper ſemicircle whereof the num- 
bers uſually begin to. be counted from the equator both ways toward the poles: On 
the under ſemicircle they begin to be counted from the poles both ways toward the 
equator for ſpecial uſes, as will afterward appear. And it ſhould be remembered 
that it is this edge of the braſs circle, which is graduated or divided into degrees, 
that is properly the meridian ligne. U E 

Note, The equator and the ecliptic are called unchangeable circles, becauſe where- 
ſoever we travel or change our place on the earth theſe circles are ſtill the ſame. 


* This was contrived to be done by gope Grapes in the year 1582, in this manner. Since three times 

our hundred years, he ordered the additional day to be omit- 
ted at the end of three centories ſuccefſicely, and to be retained at the four hundredth year or fourth cen- 
tury. But in this veformation of the calendar he looked back no farther than the council of Nice. This 
order almoſt all foreign, nations obſerved; Great-Britejn did not obſerye it till the preſeut hear 1752, 


when it was introduced and eſtabliſhed by act of 
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ſtance from the contrary tropic; becauſe the inhabitants under the polar circles juſt 
| loſe the ſun under the horizon one whole day at their midwinter, or when it is in 


nn 0K 
Of uhe leſſer circles, 


T H E leſſer circles divide the globe into two unequal parts, and are theſe four, 
all parallel to the equator, namely, the two tropics and the two polar circles, 

J. The tropic of cancer juſt touches the north part of the ecliptic, and deſcribe; 
the ſun's 2 for the longeſt day in ſummer : It is drawn at twenty-three degrees 
and a half diſtance from the equator toward the north. And it is called the tropic 
of 2 becauſe the ſun enters into that Ggn the eleventh of June, the longeſt diy 
in the year. RIP >. 31 24.4% 0 n 0305-1310 

IT. The tropic of capricorn juſt touches the ſouth part of the ecliptic, and de- 
ſcribes the ſun's path for the ſhorteſt day in the winter: It is drawn at twenty-three 
degrees and a half diſtance from the equator toward the ſouth. And it is called 
the tropic of capricorn, becauſe the ſun enters into that ſign the eleventh of Decenber, 


* 


the ſhorteſt day in the year. : 
Note, What I (| of the ſhorteſt and longeſt days, relates only to us who 
dwell on the north fide of the globe: Thoſe who dwell on the ſouth ſide have their 
longeſt day when the ſun is in capricorn, and their ſhorteſt in cancer, 
III, and IV. The north and ſouth polar circles are drawn at twenty-three degrees 
and a half of diſtance from each pole, or, which is all one, at ninety degrees di- 


the utmoſt part of the contrary ſide of the ecliptic z and they keep it one whole 
day or twenty-four hours above their horizon at their midſummer, or when it is in 
the neareſt part of their ſide of the ecliptic. | a 

The north polar circle is called the arctic circle, and the ſouth is the antarctic. 
Here I might mention the five zones by which the ancients divided the earth, for 
they are a ſort of broad circles: But perhaps theſe may be as well referred to the 
following part of this book. - ' © | 


n ee hal} es) + A, HO &. 
Of the points. 


H E moſt remarkable points in the heavens are theſe twelve or fourteen. | 
I, and II, are the two poles of the earth or heavens, namely, the north and 
the ſouth, which are ever ſtedfaſt, and round which the earth or the heavens are 
ſuppoſed to turn daily as the globe does upon theſe iron poles, Theſe are alſo the 
poles of the equator, for they are at ninety degrees diſtance from it. 
From one of theſe poles to the other a ſuppoſed line runs through the center of 
the globe of earth and heavens, and is called the axis or axle of the world. 
III, and IV, are the zenith, or point juſt over our head ; and the nadir or the 
point juſt under our feet, which may be properly called the two poles of the horizon, 
tor they are ninety degrees diſtant from it every way. 
v. VI, VII, and VIII, are the four cardinal points of eaſt, welt, north and 
fouth : Theſe four points are in the horizon which divide it into four equal _ exc 
7 


* 
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Note, For the uſes of navigation, or failing, each of theſe quarters of the hea- 
vens, eaſt, weſt, north and ſouth, are ſubdivided into eight points, which are 
called Rhumbs z fo that there are thirty-two Rhumbs or points in the whole, each 
containing eleven degrees and one quarter. Theſe are deſcribed on the utmoſt 
circle of the wooden horizon. 

From the north towards the eaſt theſe points are named north and by eaſt, north 
north-eaſt, north-eaſt and by north, north-eaſt ; north-eaſt and by eaſt, eaſt-north- 
eaſt, eaſt and by north, eaſt, &c. Then from the caſt toward the ſouth it proceeds 
much in the fame manner. | | ; 

The whole circle of three hundred and ſixty degrees divided in this manner is 
called the mariner's compaſs, by which they count from what point of the heavens 
the wind blows, and toward what point of the earth they direct their failing, which 
they call ſteering their courſe, See figure II. | 

IX, and X, are the two ſolſticial points: Theſe are the beginning of the ſigns 
cancer and capricorn in the ecliptic line, where the ecliptic juſt, couches thoſe 
two tropics. Theſe points ſhew the ſun's place the longeſt and ſhorteſt days, namely, 
the twenty-ſecond of June and the twenty-ſecond of December. 

Note, Theſe two days are called the ſummer and winter ſolſtices, becauſe the 
ſun ſeems to ſtand ſtill, that is, to make the length of days neither increaſe nor de- 
creaſe ſenſibly for twenty days together. 1 

XI, and XII, are aries and libra, or the two equinoctial points, where 
the ecliptic cuts the equator : When the ſun enters into theſe two ſigns, the days 
and nights are equal all over the world. It enters aries in ſpring the twenty-firſt 
of March, which is called the vernal equinox, and libra in autumn the twenty- 
third of September, which is called the autumnal equinox. 

Theſe four points, namely, two equinoctial and two ſolſticial, divide the ecliptic 
into the four quarters of the year. | 

Here let it be noted, that the twelve conſtellations or ſigns in the heavens ob- 
tained their names about two thouſand years ago or more ; and at that time the ſtars 
that make up aries or the ram were in the place where the ecliptic aſcending 
cuts the equator z but now the conſtellation aries is moved upward toward the 
place of cancer near thirty degrees; and ſo every conſtellation is moved forward 
in the ecliptic from the weſt toward the eaſt near thirty degrees: ſo that the conſtel- 
lation or ſtars that make up the ſign piſces are now in the place where - aries 
was, or where the ecliptic cuts the equator in the ſpring: And the conſtellation 
virgo is now where libra was, or where the ecliptic cuts the equator in autumn. 
So gemini is in the ſummer ſolſtice where cancer was; and ſagittarius in the winter 
ſolſtice where capricorn was: And by this means the ſun is got into the equinoxes in 
piſces and virgo, and is arrived at the ſolſtices in gemini and ſagittarius, that is, 
when it is among thoſe ſtars. 1 5 | A 120] 

This alteration is called the proceſſion of the equinox, that is, of the equinoctial 
ſigns or ſtars, which ſeem to be gone forward, that is, from weſt to eaſt; but ſome 
call it the retroceſſion of the equinox, that is, of the two equinoctial points, which 
ſeem to be gone backwards, that is, from eaſt to weſt, This comes to paſs by ſome 
{mall variation of the ſituation of the axis of the earth with regard to the axis of the 
ecliptic, round which it moves by a conical motion ꝰ, and advances fifty ſeconds or 

| RICH: | almoſt 


* The axis of the earth is ſuppoſed to be faſtened at its middle in the center, while both ends of it, or 
eich of the poles in this motion deſcribes a circle round each pole of the ecliptic, which is the baſe of the 


cone. 
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almoſt a minute of a degree every year, which amaunts to one whole degree in 
ſeventy-1wo years, and will fulfik a complete revolution in 25920 years. This pe- 
riod ſome have called the platonical year, when ſome of the ancients fancied all 
things ſhould retutn into the ſame ftate in which they now are, 4 

Yer we call theſe equinoctial and ſolſticial points in the heaven, and all the parts 
of the ecliptic by the ſame; ancient names ſtil} in aſtronomy and mark them ill with 
the ſame characters, namely, wv, y, n, , K, &c. though the conſtellations them. 
ſelves ſrem to be removed ſo much forward. | 

XIII, and XIV. Here it may not be improper in the laſt place to mention the 
poles of the ecliptic which are two other points marked generally in the celeſtial 

lobe, 3 
| P If there were an axis thruſt through the center of the globe juſt at right angles 
with the plane of the ecliptic, its ends ar poles would be found in the two polar cir. 
cles. So that a quarter of a circle or ninety degrees numbered directly or perpendi. 
cularly from the ecliptic line ſhew the poles of the ecliptic, and fix theſe two points 
through which the two polar circles are drawn. | 

It is uſual alſo in books of this kind to mention two great circles called colures 
drawn ſometimes on the celeſtial globe through the poles of the world, one of which 
cutting the ecliptic in the two ſolſticial points is called the ſolſticial colure ; the other 
cutting it in the equinoctial points is called the equinoctial colure, but they are net 
of much uſe for any common purpoſes or practices that relate to the globe, 

I think it may not be amils before we proceed farther to let the learner ſee afrepre- 
ſentation of all the foregoing circles and peents on the globe, juſt as they ſtand in our 
2 at London, and ſo far as they can be repreſented on a flat ſurface, and in ſtraight 
ines. 

Let the north pole be raiſed above the north part of the horizon fifty. one degrees 
and a half which are numbered on the brazen meridian, then let the globe be placed 
at ſuch. a diltance as to make the convexity inſenſible, and appear as a flat or plan 


ſurface, and let the eye of the ſpectator be juſt level and oppoſite to c, which repre- * 


ſents the eaſt point of the horizon; then the globe and the circles on it will appear 
nearly as repreſented in figure III. | 

The large circle divided by every five degrers repreſents the meridian, the reſt of 
the larger and the leſſer circles are there named, together with the north and ſouth 
poles. Z is the zenith of Loudon, N the Nadir, H the ſouth point of the horizon, 
O the north point, C the eaſt and weſt points, S the ſummer ſolſtice, W the winter 
ſolſtice, a the ecliptic's north pole, e the ecliptic's ſouth pole. The two equinodtial 
points are repreſented by C, ſuppoſing one to be on this ſide, the other on the oppo- 


ſite ſide of the globe. | | 

If you would have re colures repreſented here in this figure, you mult ſup- 
poſe the meridian to be the ſolſticial colure, and the axis of the world to repreſent 
the equinoctial colure. | 

Note, This repreſentation or projection of the ſphere in ſtraight lines is uſually 
called the analemma, Sce how to project it or to erect this ſcheme, ſet. XX. probl. 
XV. fig. XXIII. | 


cone. The ene of each of theſe cones meet in the center of the earth ; and by this motion of the earth, 
all the fixt ſtars ſeem to be moved from their former places in circles parallel to the ecliptic. 
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n . 
Of longitude and latitude on the earthly globe, and of different climates, 


H E various parts of the earth and heavens bear various relations both to one 

another, and to theſe ſeveral points and circles, which have been deſcribed. 
Firſt, the earth thall be conſidered here. | 
Every part of the earth is ſuppoſed to have a meridian line paſſing over its zenith 
from north to ſourh through the poles of the world. It is called the meridian line of 
that place, becauſe the ſun is on it at noon. | 

That meridian line which paſſes through Fero, one of the canary iſlands, has been 
uſually agreed upon by geographers as a firſt meridian, from which the reſt are 
counted by the number of degrees on the equator. Others have placed their firſt 
meridian in Tenariff another of the Canary iſlands, which is two degrees more to the 
eaſt, but all this is matter of choice and cuſtom, not of neceſſity, _ 

The longitude of a place is its diſtance from the firſt meridian toward the eaſt 
meaſured by the degrees upon the equator. So the longitude of Loudon is about 
twenty degrees, counting the firſt meridian at Fro. | 

Note, In Englif globes or maps fometimes the longitude is computed from the 
meridian of London, in French maps from Paris, &c. for it being purely arbitrary 
where to fix a firſt meridian, mariners and map-makers determine this according to 
their inclination, When only the word longitude is mentioned in genera), it al- 
ways means the diſtance eaſtward z but fometimes we mention the longitude weſt- 
ward as well as eaſtward ; that is from London, or Paris, &c. eſpecially in maps of 
particular countries, | | | 

By the meridian circles on a map or globe the eye is directed to the true longitude 
of any place according to the degrees marked on the equator : And this ac- 
count the meridians are {omerimrs called lines of longitude. | 

The latitude of a place is its diſtance from the equator toward the north or ſouth 
pole meaſured by the degrees on the meridian. So the latitude of Landon is fifty- 
one degrees thirty two minutes, that is, about fifty-one and a half. 

A place is ſaid to have north latitude or ſouth latitude according as it lies toward 
the north pole or ſouth pole in its diſtance from the equator. So Landon has fifty- 
one degrees and a half of north latitude. 

The elevation of the pole in any particular place is the diſtance of the pole above 
the horizon of that place meaſured by the degrees on the meridian, and is exactly 
equal to the latitude of that place: For the pole of the world or of the equator is 


p- 

A jult ſo far diſtant from the horizon as the zenith of the place, which is the pole af 
the horizon, is diſtant from the equator. For which reaſon the latitude of the place 

Ily or the elevation of the pole are uſed promiſcuouſly for the ſame thing. | 

bl. The truth of this obſervation, namely, that the latitude of the place and the 


poles elevation are equal, may be proved ſeveral ways; I will mention but theſe 
two. See figure IV. | 
Let HCO be the horizon, Z the zenith, or the point over London, E Z the 
latitude of London fifty-one and a half, PO the elevation of the north pole above 
the horizon, Now tt EZ is equal to PO is proved thus. | 
: | Demonſtration 1, 


5 * 


| 
| 
| 


— 
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drant, then E Z muſt be equal to PO. 


co latitude, co altitude, co declination, &c. for the complement of the latitude, 


1 
* > 


- 


* 


* 


V. 
Demonſtration I. The arch Z P added to EZ makes a quadrant, for ; pM 
is always at ninety degrees diſtance from the equator, And the arch Z P added to 
PO makes a quadrant, for the zenith is always at ninety degrees diſtance from 
the horizon, Now if the arch Z P added either to E Z or to PO completes a qua- 
Demonſtration II. The latitude E Z muſt be the ſame with the poles elevation 
PO: For “ the complement of the latitude, or the height of the equator above the 
horizon E H is equal to the complement of the poles elevation PZ. I prove it thus, 
The equator and the poles ſtanding at right angles as ECP, they complete a qua. 
drant, or include ninety degrees: Then if you take the quadrant E C p out of the 
ſemicircle, there remains P O the elevated pole, and E H the complement of the la- 
ritude, which complete another quadrant. Now if the complement of the latitude 
added to the elevation of the pole will make a quadrant, then the complement of 
the latitude is equal to the complement of the poles elevation, and therefore the la- 
titude is equal to the poles elevation ; for where the complements of any two arches 
are equal, the arches themſelves muſt alſo be equal. | 

As every place is ſuppoſed to have its proper meridian or line of . longitude, ſo 
every place has its proper line of latitude which is a parallel to the equator, By theſe 
parallels the eye is directed to the degree of the latitude of the place marked on the 
meridian, either on globes or maps. | 

By the longitude and latitude being given you may find where to fix any place, or 
where to find it in any globe or map : For where thoſe two ſuppoſed lines, namely, 
the line of longitude and parallel of latitude croſs each other, is the place enquired, 
So if you ſeek the longitude from Fero twenty degrees, and the latitude fifty-one de- 
grees and a half, they will ſhew the point where London ſtands. 

Thoſe parallels of latitude which are drawn at ſuch diſtances from each other 
nearer and nearer to the poles, as determine the longeſt days and longeſt night; 
of.the inhabitants to be half an hour longer or ſhorter, include ſo many diſtinct cli- 
mates, which are proportionally hotter or colder according to their diſtance from 
the equator. Though it muſt be owned that we generally uſe the word climate in a 
more indeterminate ſenſe, to ſignify a country lying nearer or farther from the equa- 
tor, and conſequently hotter or colder, without the preciſe ideagpf its longeſt day 
being juſt half an hour ſhorter or longer than in the next country to it. 

The latitude is never counted beyond ninety degrees, becauſe that is the diſtance 
from the equator to the pole: the longitude ariſes to any number of degrees under 
three hundred and ſixty, becauſe it is counted all round the globe. 

If you travel never fo far dire&ly towards eaſt or weſt your latitude is ſtill the ſame, 
but longitude alters. If directly toward north or ſouth, your longitude is the ſame, 
bur latitude alters. If you go obliquely, then you change both your longitude and 


latitude. | 
The latitude of a place, or the elevation of the pole above the horizon of that | 


place, regards only the diſtance northward or ſouthward, and is very eaſy to be de- 
termined by the ſun or ſtars with certainty, as ſect. XX. prob, VII, and IX. 4 
caule, 


Note, The complement of any arch or le under degrees denotgs ſuch a number of degrees 3 
is ſufficient to make up ninety ; as — dv, arde of 77 is forty degrees, and the br — 
of fifty-one degrees and a half is thirty-eight degrees and a half. And ſo the complement of the fine or = 
gent of any arch is called the co- ſine or co-tangent : So alſo in aſtronomy. and phy we uſe the wo! $ 

Aütude, or declination, of 
which words there will be more frequent uſe among the problems. | 
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cauſe, when eee the meridian they keep a regular and known ener 
the horizon, as well as obſerve their certain and regular diſtances from the 

and from the two poles, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter: So that either by the ſun — 
ſtars, when you travel northward or ſouthward, it may be found preciſely bow 
much your latitude alters. 

But it is exceeding difficult to determine what is the longitude of a place, or he 
diſtance of any two places from each other eaſtward or weſtward by the ſun or ſtars, 
becauſe they are always moving round from eaſt to weſt. 

The longitude of a place has been therefore uſually found out and determined 
by meaſuring the diſtance travelled on the earth or ſea, from the weſt toward the 
calt, ſuppoling you kan, the longitude of the = whence you ſet our, 
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Of right aſcenſion, __ and hour . 
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paſſes 2 the point aries, counted toward the eaſt, and meaſured on the * 
tor; it is the ſame thing with longitude on the earthly globe. 

The hour of the ſun or any ſtar is reckoned alſo by the diviſions of the equator; 
but the hour differs from the right aſcenſion chiefly in this, namely, the right aſcen- 
ſion is reckoned from that meridian which paſſes through aries ; the hour is reckoned 
on the earthly globe from that meridian which paſſes through the town or city re- 
quired z or is it reckoned on the heavenly globe from that meridian which paſſes 
through the ſun's place in the ecliptic, and which, when it is brought to the brazen 
meridian, repreſents noon that day. 

There is alſo this difference. The right aſcenſion is often computed by ſingle de- 
grees all round the equator, and- eeds to three hundred and ſixty: The hour is 
counted by every fifteen degrees $a the meridian of noon, or: of midnight, and 
proceeds in number to twelve, and then begins again: Though ſometimes the 
right aſcenſion is computed by hours alſo inſtead of degrees, but proceeds to twenty- 
four, So the ſun's right aſcenſion the twenty-firſt of May is fifty- te * or as 
ſometimes it is called; three hours and: fifty-two minutes. | 

The ſame lines which are called lines of longitude: or \meridians.jon the cock are 
called hour, eireles on the heavenly globe, if they be drawn through the poles of the 
world at eyexy fifteen degrees on the equator, for then they „ Un the three hun- 
dred and ſixty. parts or degrees into twenty · four hours. 

Note, As fifteen degrees make one hour, ſo fifteen minutes of a degree malte dne 
minute in time, and one whole degree makes four minutes in time: eee... 

Note, Degrees are marked ſometimes with d, or with a ſmall circle , minutes of 
degrees with a daſh ', ſeconds of minutes with a double daſh . hours with h, minutes 
of hours ſometimes with: m, and ſometimes a daſh: Seconds with A double dit... 

By theſe meridians or hour. lines croſſing the equator on the hegvenly — the 
eye is directed to the true hour, or the degree of right 2 
tough the ſun or ſtar may be far from the equator. 

You, V. Iii JOY 
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Zy theſe: you may alſo compute on the earthly globe what hour it is at an 
in the world, by having the true hour given at any other place, and by "drm 
the degrees of their difrence of longitude into hours. e 

Bur ſince ſeveral queſtions or problems that relate to the hour, cannot be ſo com. 
modiouſly reſolved by theſe few meridians or hour - lines, becauſe every place on the 
earth has its proper meridian where the ſun is at twelve o'clock, therefore there is 
braſs dial-plate fixed at the north-pole in the globe, whoſe twenty-four hours do ex 
actly anſwer the twenty-four hour circles which might be drawn on the globe: Now 
the dial being fixed, and the pointer being moveable, this anſwers all the purpoſe; 
of having an infinite number of hour circles drawn on the globe, and fitted to every 
ſpot on the heavens or the earth. For the pointer or index may be ſet to twelye 
o'clock, when the ſun's true place in the heavens, or when any place on the earth is 
brought to the braſs-meridian, and thus the globe moving round with the index 
naturally repreſents, -and ſhews by the dial-plate the twenty-four hours of any day in 
the year, or in any particular town or city, | 

Note, The upper twelve o'clock is the hour of noon, the lower twelve is the mid. 
night hour, when the globe is fixed for any particular laticude where there are days 
and nights: | | © 
ht The declination of the ſun or ſtars is their diſtance from the equator: toward the 
north or ſouth pole, meaſured on the meridian. and it is the ſame'thing with latitude 
on the earthly globe. | 

Note, The ſun in the vernal or autumnal equinoxes, and the ſtars that are juſt on 
the equator have: no declination. Wen | 

Parallels of declination are lines parallel to the equator, the ſame as the parallels 
of latitude on the earthly globe. In the heavens: they may be ſuppoſed ro be drawn 
through each degree of the meridian, and thus ſhew the declination of all the ſtars; 
or they may be. drawa through every degree of the ecliptic, and thus repreſent the 
ſun's path every day in the year. Theſe parallel lines alſo would lead the eye to the 
degree of the ſun's or any particular ſtar's declination marked on the meridian. 

The declination is called north or ſouth declination according as the -ſun or ſtar 
lies northward or ſouthward from the equator. | 
Obſerve here, that as any place, town, or city on earth is found determined by 
the parallel of its latitude croſſing its line of longitude z fo the proper place of the 
ſun or ſtar in the heavens is found and determined by the point where its parallel of 
declination croſſes its meridian or line of right aſcenſion; which indeed are but the 
ſelf ſame things on both the globes, though aſtronomers have happened to give them 
different names. | | 

Note, The ſun's utmoſt declination northward in our ſummer is but twenty-three 
degrees and a half; and it is juſt ſo much ſouthward in our winter; for then he re- 
turns again: There the tropics are placed which deſcribe the path of the ſun, when 
fartheſt from the equator, at midſummer, or mid winter: Theſe two tropics are his 
parallels of declination on the longeſt and ſhorteſt day. pf. þ 

While che ſun gains ninety degrees on the ecliptic, which is an oblique circle, in 
a quarter of a year, it gains but twenty-three degrees and a half of direct diſtan 
from the equator meaſured on the meridian; this appears evident on the globe, a 
may be repreſented thus in figure V. 4 E164 14545009 £0 20G 42g, 2/þ 2 

Let the ſemicircle P be the meridian of the northern hemiſphere; | 
C = be the equator, or the ſun's path at aries and libra; the are T the 
ecliptic, the line T. O the ſummer tropic, the line ae the ſun's path when it = 

ial 
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ters gemini and leo, the line » 5- the ſun's path when it enters taurus and virgo: Then 
it will appear that in moving from v to 8 the ſun gains thirty d in the eclip- 
tic, in about a month, and at the ſame time twelve degrees of declination, namely, 
from v to #. Then moving from s to n in a month more it gains thirty degrees 
on the ecliptic, and eight degrees and one quarter of declination, namely, from u 
to 4, Then again from u to = in a month more it gains thirty degrees on the 
ecliptic, and but three degrees and one quarter of declination, namely, from a to 
T. I mightalſo ſhew the ſame difference between its declination and its motion on 
the ecliptic im its deſcent from to K, M, and . | 

By drawing another ſcheme of the ſame kind below the line v Ca, we might 
repreſent the ſun's deſcent towards the winter ſolſtice, and its return again to the 
ſpring z and thereby ſhew the ſame differences between the ſun's declination and its 
motion - the ecliptic in the winter half-year as the preſent ſcheme ſhews in the ſum- 
mer half-year. 6 | | 
Hereby it is evident how it comes to paſs, that the ſun's declination alters near 
half a degree every day juſt about the equinoxes z but it ſcarce alters ſo much in ten 
or twelve days on each fide of the ſolſtices: And this ſhews the reaſon why the 
length of days and nights changes fo faſt in March and September, and ſo exceeding 
ſlowly in June and December: For according to the increaſe of the ſun's declination 
in ſummer, its ſemi-diurnal arc * will be larger, and conſequently it muſt be ſo 
much longer before it comes to its full height at noon, and it ſtays ſo much longer 
above the horizon before it ſets. a 
Thus while the ſun's declination increaſes or decreaſes by flow degrees, the length 
of the days muſt increaſe and decreaſe but very ſlowly z and when the ſun's declina« 
tion increaſes and decreaſes ſwiftly, fo alſo muſt the length of the days: All which 
are very naturally and eaſily repreſented by the globe. * 


SR: CT. SM VII. 
N et ee the nodes and eclipſes of 
the Us. 


+ 
H E longitude and latitude in aſtronomy are quite different things from longi- 
| tude and laticude in geography, which is ready to create ſome confuſion to 
earners. 
The longitude of the ſun or any ſtar is its diftance from the point aries eaſtward, 
meaſured on the ecliptic. This is a ſhort way of deſcribing it, and agrees perfe&! 
to the ſun : But in truth a ſtar's longitude is its diſtance eaſtward from a great arc 
_ perpendicular to the ecliptic through the point aries, and meaſured on the 
iptic. | 
We do not ſo uſually talk of the ſun's longitude, becauſe we cM! ir his place in the 
ecliptic, reckoning it no farther backward than from the beginning of the fign in 
which he is. So the twenty-fourth day of June, we ſay the ſun is in the third de- 
gree of cancer, and not in the ninety-third degree of longitude. ._ | 
The latitude of a ſtar or planet is its diſtance from the ecliptic, meaſured by an 
ach, drawn through that ſtar perpendicular to the ecliptic. | ft 
7 *. L308 | Longitude 
The diurnal are is that part of the circle or parallel of declination which is above the horizon 
the half of that part is callgd the femidiurnal arc. | . | 1. 


* 
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Longitude and latitude on the heavenly-globe bear: exattly/»che ſame relation to 
the ecliptic as they do on the earthly globe to the (equator. - As the equator is the 
line from which the latitude is counted, and on which the longitude is counted on 
the earthly globe, ſo the ecliptic is the line from which the latitude, and on which 
the longitude are counted on the heavenly globe. 

And thus the lines of latitude in the heavenly globe ate all ſuppoſed parallels to 
the ecliptic, and the lines of longitude cut the ecliptic at right angles, and all meet 
in the poles of the ecliptic, bearing the ſame relation to it as on the earthly globe 

they do to the equator. N hs 7 4-1 a 

Ihe latitude of a ſtar or planet is called northern or ſouthern as it lies on the 
north or ſouth. ſide of the ecliptic. $12: | > 

The ſua has no latitude, becauſe it is always in the ecliptic. This relation of la. 
titude therefore chicfly concerns the planets and the ſtars. 

The fixed ſtars as well as the planets have their various longitudes and latitudes, 
and their particular place in the heavens may be aſſigned and determined thereby, as 
well as by their right aſcenſion, and declination which I mentioned before; and 
aſtronomers uſe this method to fix exactly the place of a ſtar . But I think it is 
eaſier for a learner to find a ſtar's place by its declination, and right aſcenſion ; and 
the common aſtronomical problems ſeem to be ſolved more naturally and eaſily by 

this method. r r „ * 25 tr det 42 | 

It may be here mentioned, though it is before its proper place, that the ſeveral 

planets, namely, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, and the moon make their 

revolutions at very different diſtances from the earth, from the ſun, and from one 
another; each having its diſtinct orbit or path nearer or farther from us. And as 

Eier of their orbits is at vaſtly different diſtances, ſo neither are they perfectly paral- 
el to one another, nor to the ecliptic or yearly path of the ſun, 

Thence it follows that theſe planets have ſome more, ſome leſs latitude, becauſe 
their orbits or paths differ ſome few degrees from the ſun's path, and interſect or 
croſs the ecliptic, at two oppoſite points in certain ſmall angles of two, three, four 
or five degrees, which points are called the nodes. 
The node where any planet croſſes the ecliptic aſcending to the northward is 
called the dragon's head, and marked thus 8. Where the planet croſſes the eclip- 
tic n to the ſouthward, it is called the dragon's tail, and marked thus &. 
It is very difficult to repreſent the latitude of the planets in their different orbits 
either upon a globe, or upon a flat or plain ſurface ; the beſt way that I know is, to 
take two ſmall hoops of different ſizes, as in figure XI. and thruſt a ſtraight wire 40 
through them both in the two oppoſite parts of their circumference: Then turn the 
innermoſt hoop, which may repreſent the path of the moon, ſs far aſide or oblique- 
ly as to make an angle of five degrees and one quarter with the outermoſt hoop, which 
repreſents the ſun's path. Thus the two points c ande or 2 and & where the wire 
Joins the hoops, are the two nodes or the points of interſection. | | 
This difference f orbits of the planets and their interſections or nodes, may be te- 
preſented alſo by two circular pieces of paſteboard as in figure XII. When the leß, 


whole 


.,* Aſtronomers know; that not only the twelve conſtellations of the zodiac, but alſo all the fixed ftars 

eem to move from the weſt toward the eaſt about fifty in a year, or one degree in ſeventy-two years, in 
circles parallel to the ecliptic. Therefore their declination is a little altered in ſeyenty-two years time, that 
being meaſured from the equator : But their latitude never alters, that being meaſured from the ecliptic: 
And upon this account aſtronomers uſe the latitude rather than the declination in their meaſures, becauſe it 
abides the ſame for ever. W 2 el 51 52 
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hoſe | the moon's orbit, is put half way through a ſlit A B, that is 
jews — diameter of the larger, or-the-ſun's orbit, and then brought up near to 
a parallel or qe vel with the larger within five degrees and one quarter. | Thus the 
two nodes will be repreſented by A and B. N e wh walked wat 0 
If the moonꝰ path and the ſun's were preciſely the ſame, or parallel circles in the 


ſame plane, then at every new moon the ſun would be eclipſed by the moon's 2 
eclipſed: 


between the earth and the ſun: and at every full moon the moon would be 
by the earth's coming between the ſun and the moon. But ſince the planes of their 
orbits or paths are different, and make angles with each other, there cannot be 
eclipſes but in or near the place where the planes of their orbits or paths interſect 
or croſs each other. | 1 * | » 
In or very near theſe nodes, therefore, is the only place where the earth or 
moon can hide the ſun or any part of it from each other, and cauſe an eclipſe either, 
total or partial: And for theſe reaſons the orbit or path of the ſun is called the 
ecliptic. 5 | re M 
The eclipſes of other planets, or of any part of the ſun by their interpoſition are 
o very inconſiderable as deſerve not our preſent notice. . eee 24 


r e. e 
Of altitude, azimuth, amplitude, and various riſngs and ſettings of the ſun and ſtars: 


HE altitude of the ſun or ſtar is its height above the horizon, , meaſured by the 
rees on the quadrant of altitudes | 
As the height of the ſun at noon is called its meridian altitude, or its culminating, 
ſo the height of the ſun in the eaſt or weſt is ſometimes called its vertical altitude. 
The quadrant of altitudes is a thin label of braſs, with a nut and ſkrew at the end 
of it, whereby it is faſtened to the meridian-at the zenith of any place; now by 
bending this down to the horizon, you find the altitude of any ſtar or point in the 
heavens, becauſe the label is divided into ninety degrees counting from the horizon” 
upward, * 8 19 
cles parallel to the horizon, ſuppoſed to be drawn round the globe, MI 
every degree of the quadrant of altitudes leſs and leſs till they come to a point in the 
zenith, are called parallels of altitude, or ſometimes in the old Arabic name, almi- 
cantars. But theſe can never be actually drawn on the globe, becauſe the horizon 
and zenith are infinitely variable, acording to the different latitudes of places. In 
the VI'® figure, ſuppoſe Z to be the zenith, N the nadir, H R the horizon, and the 
ſtraight lines @ U, f 2 Em, will repreſent the parallels of altitude. fy 


* 4 


Note, the Tun being always higheſt on the, meridian, or at noon, it.deſcends in an 
. 


» 


arch toward the horizon in order to ſet, by the fame degrees by which it aſcend 
rom the horizon after its riſing. Stars and planets riſe and ſet, and come to, the 
meridian at all different hours of the day or night according to the various ſeaſons 
of the year, or according to the ſigns in Which the planets armſee. 
As the word altitude is uſed to ſignify the height of the ſun, or ſtar aboye the ho- 
ton, ſo the, depreſſion of the ſun, of (tar is ĩts diſtance, from or below the horizon. | 
- The azimuth of the, ſun or ſtar is its diſtance from any of the four cardinal Points, 
eaſt, weſt, north and ſouth, meaſured by the degrees of the horizon. 
Note, When we ſpeak of the ſun's azimuth. in genera], we. uſually mean his di- 
ſtance from the Loot But when his diſtance from the north, eaſt; or weſt is intended, 
ve ſay, his azimuth from the north, the eaſt, or the weſt. Great 
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 -, Great cirtles cuting every degree of the horigon at right angles, and meeting in 
the venith and nadir are called azimuthal or vertical circles, They direct the eye to 
the — the ſun or ſtar's azimuth on the horizon, though che ſun or ſtar may 
be far above, or below the horizon. E Nin 

Note, vertical circles are the ſame with regard to the zenith, nadir, and the hori. 
zon, as meridians or hour circles are with regard to the two poles of the world and 
the equator, But theſe vertical circles can never be actually drawn on a globe, be. 

cauſe the zenith, nadir, and horizon are ever variable. See them repreſented figure 
VI. by the lines Z H N, Z a N, Ze N, &c. ſuppoſing H R to be the horizon. 

Note, The quadrant of altitudes being moveable when one end of it is faſtened at 
the zenith, the graduated edge of it may be laid over the place of the ſun or ſtar, 
and brought down to the horizon z then it repreſents any azimuth or vertical circle, in 
which the ſun or ſtar is; and thus it ſhews the degree of its azimuth on the horizon, 

Note, The azimath of the ſun or ſtar from the eaſt or weſt points of the horizon 
at its riſing or ſetting, is called its amplitude. ; 

Note, The fun is always in the ſouth at noon, or twelve o'clock, and in the north 
at midnight, namely, in Europe and all places on this fide of the tor, But itis 
not at the eaſt or weſt at ſix o'clock any other day in the year beſides the two equi- 
noctial days, as will eaſily appear in an oblique poſition Ff the ſphere, of which ſe 
the next ſection, and eſpecially in the laſt ſection where the analemma ſhall be more 
fully deſcribed. * 

'Yet the relation which the parallels of altitude bear to the vertical circles, and 
which theſe vertical or azimuthal circles bear to the meridians or hour-circles may 
be repreſented to the eye in figure VI, and VII. 

In figure VI. Suppoſe the outermoſt circle be the meridian, HR the horizon, 2 
the zenith, N the nadir; then db, f g, E n, will be parallels of altitude: And Za N, 
Ze N, Zo N, Z CN, &c. will be vertical circles, or circles of azimuth croſ- 
ſing the others at right angles. 

Thus Z CN is the vertical circle of eaſt or weſt. And in this ſcheme 34 or 
FH will be the arc of the altitude of the ſtar 3, and H à will be its azimuth from the 
meridian ; and C @ will be its azimuth from the eaſt or weſt. 

But if the line H R be ſuppoſed to repreſent the equator, then Z and N will be 
the two poles of the world, and then db, Fg, &c. will be parallels of latitude on 
earth, or parallels of declination in the heavens. Then alſo the arches Z HN, Z aN, 
ZeN, ZoN, Z CN, will be meridians, or lines of longitude on earth, and 
hour circles in the heavens. | 

In 1 VII. Let the outmoſt circle be the meridian, HR the horizon, 2 
the zenith, N the nadir, EQ the equator, P L the axis of the world, or rather 
the two poles, north and fouth ; then E HN, ZaN, ZeN, Z CN, will be circles 
of azimuth: PEL, PoL, PZ L, PCL. &c. will be hour circles. 

And in this poſition the ftar 5 will bave T's, that is, equal to Eo for its hour 
from noon or the meridian ; but its azimuth from noon or the ſouth, or meridian will 
be He. Or if you reckon its azimuth from the eaſt or weſt vertical, which is Z CN, 
it will be found to be Ce, while its hour reckoned from P6 CL, which is the fix 
ofclock hour-line, will be found to be 6s or Co. | | 

Thus it will appear how the hour of the ſun differs from its azimuth, and that 

w_ — are 8 0 From the meridian 7 9 
not by any means pace with one another, one being number 

along the equator E Q: the other numbered along the horizon H R. 2 This 
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Thus you ſee moſt evidently that if you ſuppoſe the ſun 4'® to be in the tropic of 
. cancer bene by the line T , the difference between the hour and atimuth 
y will appear to be very great; and that the ſun's azimuth from noon H / increaſes a 
— — faſter than his hour T s doth in the middle of ſummer. . And if another 
L line K were drawn to repreſent the tropic of capricorn, the ſun's aziniuth from 
d noon will appear to increaſe a great deal flower than his hours do in the middle of 
» winter, | 
: I think it ſhould not ntterly be omitted here what is mentioned in almoſt all writ- 
ings of this kind, namely, chat a ftar is faid to iſe or fet coſmically when it riſes or 
lets at ſan-ri . | 
g | It is ſaid — 4 or ſet achronically if it riſe or ſer at N | | 
n A ſtar is ſaid to riſe helizeally when it is juſt come to ſuch a diſtance from the ſun 
38 that it is no longer hid by the ſun-beams. And it is ſaid to. ſet heliacally when 
n the ſun approaches fo near to it as that it begins to diſappear from our ſight being, 
hid by the beams of the fon, _ | 
th The fixed ſtars, and the three ſuperior planets, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, riſe 
is heliacally in the morning, but the moon in the evening; for it is in the evening the 
li- new moon firſt appears, coding from her conjunction with the ſun. 5 
ee Note, This ſort of riſing and ſetting of the ſtars is alſo called poetical; becauſe 
re the ancient poets frequently mention it. 
- „ 1 W , ⏑⏑ 1 
2 Of the inhabitants of the earth according to' the poſitions of the ſphere, the zones, &c. 
N, | | | | 
of- N order to make the doctrine of the ſphere or globe yet more plain and intelligi- 
ble, let us conſider the inhabitants of the ſeveral parts of the world, who may 
or be diſtinguiſhed tfree' ways, firſt, according to the various poſitions of the globe; 
the ſecondly, according to the five zones; thirdly, in relation to one another. 
Firſt, Let us conſider them according to the various poſitions of the globe or ſphere,. . 
be which are either direct, parallel, or oblique. | | . 
on Theſe three poſitions of the ſphere ar repreſented in figure VIII, IX, X, in each 
N, of which the outmoſt circle is the meridian, H R is the horizon, E. Q. the equator, 
ind s Y the ecliptic, 8 N the axis of the world, N the north pole, S the ſouth, 2D 
the vertical circle of eaſt and weſt, Z the zenith, D the nadir, A the tropic of 
2 cancer, C the tropic of capricorn. The various poſition of theſe lines or circles 
ther vill appear by the following deſcriptions. _ | 
cles I. A ditect or right ſphere figure VIII. is when the poles of the world are in the 
horizon, and the equator paſſes through the zenith: This is the caſe of thoſe who 
our hne directly under the line ot equator. Say | 
will Here the inhabitants have no latitude, no elevation of the pole: The north or 
N, ſouth poles being in the horizon they may very nearly ſee them . SET 
e fix All the ſtars do once in twenty-four hours riſe and ſet with them, and all at right. 
| angles with the hotizon, mn. 
that The ſun alſo, in whatſoever parallel of declination he is, riſes and ſets at right an- 
yet gles with the horizon ; their days 4nd nights therefore are always equal, becauſe the 
ered horizon exactly cuts the ſun's diurnal circles in Halves. = Eats = 


They 
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e r e every year, er c ee e af br . he tn 
e ponts, for then he is juſt, over their heads at noon and darts his ſtrongeſt 
beams,” "And they have two winters, namely, when the ſun is in or near the tropics 
'of cancer and capricorn ; for then the ſun is fartheſt diſtant from them, though even 
Tied it is nearer than it is to us in England at midſummer. | 


s * 


II. A parallel ſphere, figure IX. is where the poles of the world 
Und nadir: And the equator is in the horizon. by 

Now if there were any inhabitants thus directly under the north and ſouth poles, 
They, would have only one day of fix months long, and one night of fix months, 

a Whole year, according as the ſun is on this or the other fide of the equator; for 
the ſun moving ſlowly in the ecliptic on the north, ſide of the equator half a year, 
would be all that time above the horizon to the inhabitants at the north pole, though 
it went round them daily: And the ſun moving in the ecliptic on the ſouth ſide of 
the equator half a year, would be below their, horizon 1 wing The ſame 
might be ſaid concerning the inhabitants of the ſouth pole. rt 1 
- The two equinoctial days, or when the ſun is in the points aries, or libra, the 
day and night are equal all the world over ; and this is true in a ſenſe to thoſe who 
live under the poles ; for the center of the ſun is in their horizon. Thus half the 
ſun is above their horizon, and half below it for twenty-four hours together, 
Thus, though the polar inhabitants begin to loſe the ſun at the autumnal equinox, 
they are not in utter darkneſs all the time of the ſun's abſence : For the twilight laſts 

till the fun is eighteen degrees below their horizon, and that is till he has eighteen 
degrees of declination, The inhabitants of the north pole are therefore without the 
twilight only from the thirteenth of November till the twenty-ninth of January. 

Let it be noted alſo that the refraction of the rays through the thick air or atmo- 
ſphere makes the ſun appear above their horizon ſeveral days ſooner, and diſappeat 
— days later, than otherwiſe it would do. It may be added in favour of their 
habitation too, that the moon when ſhe is brighteſt, namely, from the firſt quarter 
to the laſt, does not ſet during their middle of winter: For in that part of her month 
ſhe is moſt oppoſite to the ſun, and is therefore in that part of the, heavens which is 
moſt diftant from the ſun while he never riſes. We. 445 
- The parallels of the ſun's declination in this poſition of the ſphere are all parallel 
to the horizon; and are the ſame with the parallels of his altitude, and therefore his 
higheſt altitude with them can never exceed twenty-three degrees and a half. 

The ſtars that they could ſee would be always the ſame, making perpetual revolu- 
tions round them, and never ſet, nor riſe, nor be higher or lower. And the planets 
during half their periods will be above their horizon, as Saturn fifteen years; Jupiter 
fix, Mars one, &c, | : yk eee | 

III. An oblique ſphere, figure X. is where the latitude or elevation of the pole 1s 
at any number of degrees leis than ninety. Therefore all the inhabitants of the 
earth, except under he equator and the poles, have an oblique ſphere. 

Here the equator and all the parallels, of declination, cut the horizon obliquely, 

therefore the ſun and ſtars always riſe and ſet at oblique angles with the horizon. 

As one pole of the world is always in their view, and the other, is never ſeen, ſo 


are in the zenith 


| there are fome ſtars which never ſet, and others which never xiſe in their ho- 
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In this oblique poſition of the ſphere, aſtronomers ſometimes talk of the oblique 
aſcenſion of the ſun or ſtars 3 and in order to obtain a clearer idea of it, let us again 
conſider the right aſcenſion, which is the ſun or ſtar's diſtance from that meridian 
which paſſes through the point aries, meaſured on the equator. 

Or it may be expreſſed thus: The right aſcenſion is that degree of the equator 
which comes to the meridian together with the ſun or ſtar, conſidered in its diſtance 
from the point aries. | + 

But the oblique aſcenſion is that degree of the equator which in an oblique ſphere 
riſes together with the ſun or ſtar conſidered in its diſtance from the point aries. 

Note, That in a right or direct ſphere all the heavenly bodies can only have right 
aſcenſion, and no oblique aſcenſion; becauſe the ſame point or degree of the equa- 
tor that riſes with them comes alſo to the meridian with them: But in an oblique 
ſphere there is ſometimes a great deal of difference between the point that riſes with 
them and the point that comes with them to the meridian. 

Now the difference between the right aſcenſion of the ſun or ſtar and its oblique 
aſcenſion, is called the aſcenſional difference. 

Note, Concerning the ſtars in the equator, that their right and oblique aſcenſion 
are equal: Therefore the ſun in the equinoxes riſing at ſix and ſetting at fix has no 
den eil difference: But as he goes onward from the equator toward the winter ſol- 
ſtice, he riſes after ſix; and as he goes toward the ſummer he riſes before ſix; and the 
diſtance of his riſing or ſetting from ſix o'clock is called the aſcenſional difference. 

And perhaps it is ſufficient as well as much eaſier for a learner to remember that the 
time of the ſun or ſtar's riſing or ſetting before or after ſix o'clock is called by aſtro- 
nomers the aſcenſional difference without taking any notice at all of the oblique 
aſcenſion, which is. neither ſo eaſy to be apprehended or remembered. 

The ſecond diſtinction of the inhabitants of the earth may be made according to 
the five zones, which they inhabit z this was an ancient diviſion of the globe. 

The zones are broad circles, five of which cover or fill up the globe. There are 
two temperate, two frigid or cold, and one torrid or hot. | 

The torrid or burning zone is all the fpace that lies between the two tropics; it 
was once counted uninhabitable, becauſe of exceſſive heat, being ſo near the ſun ; but 
later diſcoveries have found many and great nations inhabiting thoſe parts which 
contain the greateſt part of Africa and of ſouth America, | | 
The two Fiend or cold zones are thoſe ſpaces which are included within the tw 
polar circles, with the-pole in the center, at great diſtance from the ſun, ſcarcely 
habitable by reaſon of the cold. There lies Greenland and Lapland toward the north 
pole. The ſouth pole and polar regions are undiſcovered, 

The two temperate zones are thoſe ſpaces that lie on either ſide of the globe be- 
tveen the tropics and the polar circles, where the ſun gives a moderate heat, and 
wakes thoſe parts moſt convenient for the habitation of men. All Europe, and the 
grateſt part of Aa, and north America lie in the north temperate zone. | 
Note, That the torrid zone lying:between the two tropics, every place in it has 
the ſun in the zenith, or exactly over their heads once or twice in every year. 
Thoſe who live under the tropic of cancer have their winter when the ſun is in ca- 
pricorn, Thoſe who live under the tropic of capricorn have their winter when the 
ſun is in cancer. Thoſe who live under the equator have, as I faid before, two win- 
(ers in the year; though indeed there is ſcarce any ſeaſon can be called winter within 
tte limits of the torrid Zone. | 
Vo, V. K k k Thoſe 
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| | Thoſe who live juſt within'the borders of the two Trigid Zones, loſe. the ſun for 
ewenty-four hours together at midwinter when the ſun is in the contrary tropic: 
And thoſe places that are nearer and nearer to the poles loſe the ſun for two, three, 
four, five, ſix days, for whole weeks or months together at their winter, or when 
the ſun is near the contrary trople,” . 40m Ont Be 

What is ſaid concerning the loſs of light a whole day or week qr month at winter 
in either of the frozen zonts, muſt be alſt ſaid concerning the Sing a Whole day 
or week or month of daylight at their ſummer z and thoſe parts of the year are al 
darkneſs in the northern frigid-2bhe, which àre all daylight in the ſouthern. 

Thus as you go farther northward or ſouthward the continuance of the ſun aboy: 
the horizon grows longer in their ſummer ; and the utter abſence of it below the 
horizon grows longer in their winter ; till you come to thoſe 1 V if any ſuch 

8 


there be, who live under the pole, for theſe Have half the year night, and half the 


a 


year day, av'l faid before conterning the parallel ſphere: 

In the two temperate zones, as alſò in the'torrid zone, there are never quite twenty. 
four hours either of day or of night together; but when the fun is in the equator, al 
days and nights are equal: Afterwards their days gradually increafe till their lon- 
geſt day in ſummer, and:;gradually'decreaſe'till their ſhorteſt day in winter: Though 
thoſe who live on the borders of the polar cireles or the frigid zones have thcir 
twenty-ſecond of June or longeſt day in ſummer near ewerity-four hours; and their 
twenty ſecond of December or ſhorteſt day in winter, but juſt allows the ſun to peep a 
moment above the horizon, ſo that'their night is very near twenty-four hours long, 

Thirdly, the inhabitants of the earth may alſo be divided into three farts in te- 
ſpect of their geographical relation to one another, and they are called the pericci, 
0 , r oro ad 

I. The periceci live under the ſame parallel of latitude on the ſame fide of the 
globe, but differ in longitude from eaſt to weſt a hundred and eighty-degrees, or jult 
half che globe. Theſe have their ſummer and winter at the fame times with one 
another, but day and night juſt ac contrary times. Note, Thoſe who live under the 
poles have no periceci. | r 1 

II. The antceci live under the ſame meridian or line of longitude, and have the 
ſame degree of latitude too, but on contrary ſides of the equator, one to the north, 
the other the ſouth. Theſe have day and night exactly at the ſame time, but ſum- 
mer and winter contrary to each other. Note, Thoſe who live under the equator 
ee 2s OV 250 rt 210-3 O7Þ PINCH 1 | 

III. The antipodes have, as I may ſo expreſs it, the properties of the antceci and 

periceci joined together, for they live on contrary ſides of the equator, though in 
the ſame latitude or diſtance from it; and their meridian or line of longitude 5 
a. hundred and eighty degrees or half the "globe different. A line paſſing through 
the center of the earth from the feet of the one would reach the feet 0 the other, 
They dwell at the full diſtance of half the globe, and have day ang night, ſummer 
and Winter at ¹nmůnd times, 07 557 een, f ein ann ee f 

In each of the three laſt figures, namely, VIII, IX and X. you may fee theſe di- 
ſtinctions of the earth's inhabitants exactly repreſented." A are periceci, ſo are CH. 
But 2 Cor A u are antœrl. '& 37, or A C, or NS, or HR, or EQ ate al 
,,, . oh woe ann ge ans 

The ampbiſcii, beteroſcii and aſcii, which are only Greek names invented to tell how 
the ſun caſts the ſhadow of the ſeveral inhabitants of the world, are not worth our 
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H E earth may be divided into its natural or its political parts. The one di- 
ſtinckoh is made by the God of nature who created it: The other by men 
who inb eeet e * R F | 
The globe or ſurface of earth on hic we dwell is made up naturally of two parts, 
land and water; and therefore it js; the terraqueous globe. Each of theſe ele- 
ments have their various parts and ſubdiviſions, which are as variouſly deſcribed on 
artificial globes or maps! N P 1 = | 
The land is called either an iſland; a continent, a peninſula, an iſthmus, a pro- 
montory, or a coaſt, See the plain deſcription of all theſe figure XIII. 
An iſland is à country or portion of land, compaſſed about with ſea or other wa- 
ter, as Great- Britain, Ireland in the Britiſh ſeas; Sicily, Crete, Cyprus, &c. in the Me- 
diterranean ſea; the iſles of Wight, of Angleſey, of Man near England: There are alſo 
lands in rivers. e . eee Ab? LF 
A continent, properly ſo called, is a large quantity of land in which many great 
countries are joined together, and not ſeparated from each other by the ſea, ſuch are 
Europe, Afra, Africa, This is ſometimes called the main- land. n 
A peninſula is a part of land almoſt incompaſſed with water, or which is almoſt 
an iſland : Such is the Morea which joins to Greece, ſuch is Denmark as joining to Ger- 
many, and Taurica Cher ſoneſus joining to Little Tartary near Muſcovy ; and indeed Africa 


is but a large peninſula joining to Aa. 


x : 


An iſthmus is a narrow neck of land between two ſeas, joining a peninſula to the 


continent, as the iſthmus of Darien or Panama which joins north and ſouth America : 
The iſthmus of Corintb which joins the Morea to Greece: The iſthmus of Sues which 
joins Africa to Min. = 2 2 
A promontory is a hill or point of land ſtretching out into the ſea: It is often 
called a cape, ſuch is the Cape of Good Hope in the ſouth of Africa; the Land gend 
= the AVE point are two capes at the weſt of England; Cape Finiſterre on the weſt 
o Spain, Se. Fe | 
| Acoaſt or ſhore is all that land that borders upon the ſea, whether it be in iſlands 
or wn prog Whence it comes to paſs that failing near the ſhore is called 
coaſting, 1 5 | 
That part of the land which is far diſtant from the ſea is called the inland country : 
Theſe are the diviſions of the land. ae IE 
The water is divided into rivers or ſeaas. [= IQ 
A river is a ſtream of water which has uſually its beginning from a ſmall ſpring or 
fountain whence it flows continually without intermiſſion, and empties itſelf into ſome 
ea, But the word ſea implies a larger quantity of water, and is diſtinguiſhed into 
lakes, gulfs; bays, creeks, ſtraits, or the ocean. | 
The ocean or the main fea is a vaſt ſpreading collection of water, which is not di- 
Vided or ſeparated by lands running between: Such is the atlantic or weſtern ocean 
between Europe and America: The eaſtern or the Indian ocean in the Eaſt- Indies: 
The pacific ocean or South-Sea on the weſt ide of Americe, &. 
t WO Wen 8 e £51 | | | 5.54 
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| Note, The various parts of this ocean or main ſea that border upon the land are 
called by the names of the lands which lie next to it: So the Britiſh ſea, the Jr; 
ſea, the Etbiopian ſea, the French and Spaniſh ſeas.  — 

A lake is a large place of water incloſed all round with land, and having not any 
viſible and open communication with the ſea : Such are the Caſpian fea or lake in Aa; 
the lake Zaire in Africa, as ſome maps deſcribe, and many others there are in Europe 
and America, and eſpecially in Sweden and Finland, and on the welt of New Englang: 
Such alſo is the lake or ſea of Tiberias in the land of Canaan, and the Dead Sea there, 
which we read of in ſcripture. | 

A gulf is a part of the ſea that is almoſt incompaſſed with land, or that runs up 2 
great way into the land, 

If this be very large it is rather called an inland ſea : Such is the Baltic ſea in Swe. 
den, and the Euxine ſea between Europe and Aa; the Afgean fea between Greece and 
leſſer Ma; and the Mediterranean ſea between Europe and Africa, which is often in 
the Old Teſtament called the great ſea. 

If it be a leſs part of the ſea thus almoſt incloſed between land, then it is more 
uſually called a gulf or bay: Such is the gulf of Venice between ah and Dalmatis: 
The Arabian gulf or the Red Sea between Aa and Africa: The Per, If between 

Arabia and Perfia : The gulf or bay of Finland in the Baltic ſea 3 and the bay of Biſcay 

between France and Spain. | | 

If it be but a very ſmall part, oras it were an arm of the ſea that runs but a few 
miles between the land, it is called a creek, a haven, a ſtation, or a road for ſhips; 
as Mifford haven in Wales 3 Southampton haven in Hampſhire, and many more in every 
maritime country. 

A ſtrait is a narrow part of the ocean lying between two ſhores, whereby two 
ſeas are joined together, as the Sound which is the paſſage into the Baltic ſea between 
Denmark and Sweden : The Helleſpont and Boſphorus, which are two paſſages into 
the Euxine ſea between Romania and the leſſer Aa: The ſtraits of Dover between 
the Britiſh channel and the German ſea ; and the ſtraits of Gibraltar between the A. 
"== and the Mediterranean, though the whole Mediterranean ſea is ſometimes called 
the ſtraits, 

If we compare the-various parts of the land with thoſe of the water, there is a 


pretty analogy or reſemblance of one to the other. The deſcription of a continent 


reſembles that of the ocean, the one is a vaſt tract of land as the other is of water. 
An iſland incompaſſed with water reſembles a lake incompaſſed with land. A penin- 
ſula of land is like a gulf or inland ſea. A promontory or cape at land is like a bay or 
creek at ſea z and an iſthmus, whereby two lands are joined, has the ſame relation to 
other parts of the earth as a ſtrait has to the ſea or ocean. 
Let us now take notice by what figures the various parts of land or water are de- 
ſcribed in a globe or map, and in what manner they are repreſented. See figure XIII. 
Sea is generally left as an empty ſpace, except where there are rocks, ſands, or 
ſhelves, currents of water or wind, deſcribed. 
|  - Rocksare ſometimes made like little pointed things ſticking up ſharp in the ſea. 
Sands or ſhelves are denoted by a great heap of little points placed in the ſhape of 
thoſe ſands, as they have been found to lie in the ocean by ſounding or fathoming 
the depths. Currents of water are deſcribed by ſeveral long crooked parallel ſtrokes 
imitating a current. The courſe of winds is repreſented by the heads of arrows point- 
ing to that coaſt toward which the wind blows, 11 
The land is divided or diſtinguiſhed from the ſea by a thick ſhadow made of 
ſhort ſmall ſtrokes to repreſent the ſhores or coaſts, whether of iſlands or cont 


nents, 
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nents, &c. and it is uſually filled with names of kingdoms, provinces, cities, towns, 
mountains, foreſts, rivers, &c. which are deſcribed in this manner, namely, 

Kingdoms or provinces are divided from one another by a row of ſingle points, 
and they are often painted or ſtained with diſtin colours. Cities or great towns are 
made like little houſes with a ſmall circle in the middle of them. Leſſer towns or 
villages are marked only by ſuch a ſmall circle, Mountains are imitated in the form 
of little riſing hillocks. Foreſts are repreſented by a collection of little trees. Small 
rivers are deſcribed by a ſingle, crooked, waving line; and larger rivers by ſuch a 
waving or curling double line made ſtrong and black. The mouths of large rivers 
where they empty themſelves into the ſea, are repreſeated ſometimes as currents of 
water, by ſeveral parallel crooked lines. 

I ſhould add this alſo, that in terreſtrial globes you find the mariner's compaſs 
figured in ſeyeral parts, and the lines of it are drawn out to a great length toward 
all parts of the world on purpoſe to ſhew how any part of the earth or ſea ſtands 
ſituated with regard to any other part; and this is called its bearing, by which you 
may know what places bear eaſt, weſt, north or ſouth from the place where you are, 
or at what other intermediate points of the compaſs they lie. The north is gene- 
rally deſcribed by a flower de luce, and the eaſt frequently by a croſs. 

Globes are generally ſo formed as to have the north pole juſt ſtanding before the 
face : Then the eaſt is at the right hand, and the weſt at the left: And thus uſually 
the names and words are written to be read from the weſt to the eaſt. This is alſo 
obſerved in large maps, and it ſhould be the ſame in ſmall ones; for when the map 
of a country is drawn in any other form, ſo that the north does not lie juſt before 
us, and the caſt to our right hand, it gives great confuſion to the learner, and 
ſome times confounds the eye and imagination even of perſons {kill'd in geography. 


r XI. 
Of maps and ſea charts: 


T HO UG H nothing can repreſent the heavens or the earth in their natural ap- 
pearances fo exactly as a globe, yet the two hemiſpheres either of the heavens 
or of the earth may be repreſented upon a flat or plain ſurface, which are generally. 
called projections of the ſphere. | | 

If you ſuppole a globe to be cut in halves juſt at the —_ and each hemiſphere 
repreſented on a plane, it is called a projection of the globe upon the plane of. the. 
equator, Then the equinoctial line will be the circumference, and the two poles of 
the world will be the centers of thoſe two projections, and all the meridian lines will 
be ſo many ſtraight lines or ſemidiameters meeting in the center. This is the moſt 
common method of repreſenting the celeſtial globe and the ſtars. | | 

If the globe be cut aſunder at the horizon of any particular place and thus repre- 
ſented on a plane, it is called the projection on the plane of the horizon. Then the. 
zenith and nadir will be the centers of thoſe projections z, and the horizon is the cir- 
cumference. The two poles will be placed at ſuch a diſtance from the circumference. 
as the pole of the world is elevated above the horizon of that place; and the me- 
ridians will be repreſented as curve lines meeting in the pole point, excepting only 
that meridian that paſſes through the zenith which is always a right live. This is a 
more uncommon projection of the ſphere, though it is much uſed in dialling. 
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The moſt uſual way of deſeribing the earthly globe on à Plane, or A map, is to 
ſuppoſe the globe cut in halves about the firſt meridian at che Hand Fefe of Tenerif, 
This is a projection on the plane of the meridian: Then the firft meridian will de- 
termine the circumſerence: The pole points will ſtand in the upper and lower parts 
of that circle, and the other meridians will be curve lines meeting in the pole points, 
except that which paſſes through the center of the projection, which is a right line. 
Here the equator will be a ſtraight line or diameter croſſing all the meridians at 
right angles, and at equal diſtances from the two poles 
Here the two tropics of cancer and capricorn are drawn at their proper diſtances 
of twenty-three degrees and a half from the equator; and the two polar circles at the 
fame diſtance from the poles. 0 CA 1 oy 
In this projection the ecliptic is ſometimes a ſtraight line cutting the middle of the 
equator obliquely in each hemiſphere, and ending where the two tropics meet the 
meridian: But ſometimes the ecliptic is drawn as a curve line or an arch beginning 
where the equator meets the meridian, and carried vpward' juſt to touch the tropic 
of cancer in one hemiſphere, and downward to touch the tropic of capricorn in the 
other. 
It is in this form the maps of the world are generally drawn in two large hemi- 
ſpheres. 
TE here, That it is impoſſible to repreſent a ſpherical body exactly in its due 
rtion upon a plane; and therefore the artificial meridians or lines of longitude, 
parallels of latitude, &c. are placed at ſuch different diſtances by certain rules of art, 
and the degrees marked on them are often unequal ; but ſo drawn as may moſt com- 
—_— repreſent the ſituation of the ſeveral parts of the earth with regard to one 
another, | 
1 he meridian or circumference of theſe circles is divided into four quarters, and 
each marked with ninety degrees beginning from the equator and proceeding toward 
the poles. Theſe figures or numbers ſhew the latitude of every place in the earth, or 
its diſtance from the equator ; and at every ten degrees there is a parallel of latitude 
drawn on purpoſe to guide and direct the eye in ſeeking the latitude of any place. 
The equator of each hemiſphere is divided into a hundred and eighty parts, which 
makes three hundred and ſixty in the whole: And the ſeveral meridians or lines of 
longitude, cutting the equator at every ten degtees guide and direct the eye to find 
the longitude of any place required: | | 
As the equator, the ſeveral lines of longitude, of latitude, &c. cannot be repre- 
lented on a plane exactly as they are on a globe; fo neither can the ſeveral parts of 
the world, kingdoms, provinces, iſlands, and ſeas be repreſented in a map exact) 
in the ſame proportion as they ſtand on a globe, But as the diviſions of degrees in 
a map are bigger or leſs, ſo the parts of the land and ſea are repreſented there bigger 
or leſs in a moſt exact proportion to thoſe lines of longitude and latitude among 
which they are placed. | 1 | of 
Therefore though the length or breadth, or diftance of places on a map of the 
world cannot be meaſured by a pair of compaſſes as they may be on a globe, yet 


you may count the number of degrees to which ſuch lengths, breadths or diſtances 


correſpond, and thereby you may compute their real dimenſions ; though not always 

10 well as on a globe; of which hereafter. | 250 ye IEP 
Thus much al ſuffice concerning maps that repreſent the whole world or the 

globe of earth and water. Let us next conſider thoſe maps which repreſent a 
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rts of the world, kingdoms or provinces; theſe are generally drawn in a large 
ware, and are to be conſidered as parts of à projection on the plane of the 
meridian, be £21 
2 the top to or toward the bottom of the ſquare are drawn meridians or lines 
of longitude; and the number of degrees of longitude are divided and marked on 
the upper and undermoſt line of the ſquare. | | 
"From fide to fide are drawn parallels of latitude, and the degrees of latitude are 
marked on the two ſide lines, | | | IO ens 
Thus you may eaſily find on a map what is the longitude or latitude of any. place 
given, ot you may. find the point where any town ſtands or ſhould ſtand, when the 
true longitude and latitude of it are given. | 3 | 

Note, In ſuch. maps of particular countries the longitude is not always reckoned 
from- the firſt meridian, as Fere on Teneriſf, but oftentimes: it is reckoned from 
the chief, city of that kingdom, which is deſcribed. in the map, as I have intimated 
before. | | | my 
| Obſerve farther, That though in globes. and maps of the whole world the lon- 
gitude is reckoned from the welt toward the eaſt, yet in ſmaller maps it is often 
reckoned both ways, as Briſtal is two degrees and a halt of weſtern longitude from 
Lindon, Amſterdam. has near five degrees of eaſtern longitude. 1 | 

Note alſo, That when a ſmall country is repreſented in a large map, the lines ob 
longitude and parallels of latitude are drawn not merely at every ten degrees, as in 
the globe, but ſometimes at every five degrees, and ſometimes at every ſingle 
degree, | 

Ta it be obſerved alſo in large maps, that deſcribe any particular country or pro- 
vince, as a ſingle or double crooked waving line ſignifies a river when it is made 
ſtrong and black; ſo a public road is deſcribed by a ſingle or a double line drawn 
from town ta. town, not quite ſo curled. nor ſo ſtrong; as a river is, but ſtraiꝑht or 
winding as the road itſelf happens. And where the roads lie through a broad plain 
or great common without houſcs or hedges, they are ſometimes deſcribed by a 
double row, of points. . | 

As villages and ſmaller towns are deſcribed by a little circle or ſmall round o in 
maps of larger countries, where the cities are repreſented by the figure af a houſe or 
two with a ſpire or ſteeple z ſo in maps of ſmaller countries or provinces the lictle-towns 
and villages are deſcribed by the figure of a houſe or two, and great towns or cities. 
are marked like ſeveral buildings put together in proſpect, or elſe the naked plan of 
thoſe very towns or cities is drawn there and diſtinguiſned according to their ſlreets. 


* 


I proceed now to conſider ſea - charts. ; | 10 
As maps are drawn to deſcribe particular countries by land, fo: a deſcription. of 
coaſts or — and of the ſeas for the: uſe of matiners is called a ſea · chart, and it di- 
ers from a map chiefly in theſe particulars, £920 
I. A mag of the land is full of names and marks deſeribing all the tons, coun- 
tries, rivets, mountains, &c. but in a ſea- chatt there are ſeldom any parts of the 
land marked or deſcribed, beſides the coaſts or {beresand the ſea- ports, the towns or 


, - 


cities that border upon the, ſen, and the mouth of rivetetes. 

II. In a map the fea is left as an empty ſpace, except where the lines of longi 
tude, and,, latitude, c, are placed: But in ſea-charis all the ſholes or ſands, and 
allow, waters, are marked; exactly acording: to. heir ſua pet as they haue beca - 
lound. ta lie in the ſea by (Gunding the depth in every part of them. 

III. 
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III. In ſea- charts, the meridians are often drawn in ftraight and parallel lines, 
and the lines of latitude are alſo ſtraight parallels eroſſing the meridians at right 
angles. This is called Mercator's projection; and the points of the compaſs are fte. 
quently repeated and extended through the whole chart in a multitude of croſſing 
lines *, that whereſoever the mariner is upon the ſea he may know toward what 
int of the compaſs he muſt ſteer, or direct his veſſel to carry it toward any particu: 
r port; and that we may be able to ſee with one caſt of an eye the various bearings 
of any port, coaſt, iſland, cape, &c. toward each other. 
IV. The ſea is alſo filled in ſea · charts with various numbers or figures which denote 
the depth of the water, and ſhew how many fathom deep the ſea is in thoſe places 
where the number ſtands. Theſe are called ſoundings. | 

V. In ſea-charts there is not ſuch care taken to place the north parts of the world 
always directly upright and before the face of the reader; but the coaſts and coun. 
tries are uſually deſcribed in ſuch a poſition as may afford the fitteſt room to bring 
in the greateſt variety of ſhores and ſeas within the compaſs of the ſame chart, whe- 
ther the eaſt, or weſt, or north, be placed directly before the reader. 

Here let it be noted that as geography taken ſtrictly and properly is a deſeription 
of land, ſo a deſcription of water or ſea is called hydrography ; and as thoſe who de- 
ſcribe the land on maps are properly called geographers, ſo thoſe who draw the ſea- 
charts are often called hydrographers. 


| do 

| | E. 
E XII. thi 

The political drvifions of the earth repreſented on the globe. 

HU we have finiſhed the natural diviſions of the ſurface of the earth; we | 
come now to conſider how it is divided politically by men who inhabit it. has 
In this ſenſe it is diſtinguiſhed into four quarters, into empires, kingdoms, flates, nor 
n principalities, dukedoms, provinces, counties, cities, towns, vil- N 
ages, 5 | | 
The earth is firſt divided into four chief parts or quarters, which are called Europe, call 
Ala, Africa, and America, | 8 C 

Europe is divided from Africa and bounded on the ſouth fide by the Mediterranean 4 
ſea, On its eaſtern ſide it is divided from a by a line drawn on the eaſt ſide of the 
Candia or Crete paſſing up the ÆAgean ſea and through the Propon!is into the Euxine bis 
or Black Sea, and from thence through the ſea of Zabaique by the river Don or Ja- Pet 
nais, and thence through Muſcovy, as ſome will have it, to the river Oꝭ running into 1 
the northern ocean. It is alſo bounded on the weſt ſide by the weſtern or atlantic * 
Ocean. 

Ala is alſo bounded on the north by the northern frozen ſeas: On the ſouth by the nl! 
Indian ocean: On the eaſt it includes China and the Oriental Handi: But on the north- [ 
eaſt its bounds are unknown, for travellers have not yet been able to determine whe- Jari 
ther thoſe eaſtern parts of Great Tartary may not be joined to ſome unknown parts of F 
North Americe. Et Ns on 

Africa is a large peninſula joining to by a little neck of land at Eyypr, | 
ed on the north by the Mediterranean 2205 the weſt by the Allantic and =: La 

| | | | | cans : 


2 see marginal note, probl. X. Sect. XIX. 
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Oceans; On the north eaſt by the Red Sea; and on the ſouth and eaſt by the ſouthern 
and Indian Oceans, REFS Mb 8 

America was unknown to the ancients till found out by Chriftopher Columbus, a little 
above two huntred years ago. It is called in general the V. Indies. It lies almoſt 
three thouſand leagues to the weſtward from Eerope and Africa on the other ſide of 
the Atlantic and Elbiapie ſeas: It is made up of two large continents, divided by a 
narrow neck of land into two parts; the one is called North America or Mexicana, 
the other South America or Prruana. | | : 

Let us treat briefly of each of theſe in their order. 


, 
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HE chief countries of which Zurape is compoſed may be diſtinguiſhed into 
1 che northern, the middle, and the ſauthern parts. 2 
1 I m ẽQù1&Ö ß)“ 
an 0 
The Britiſh Jes are Great- Britgin and Ireland. Great. Britain, contains the two king - 
doms of England and Scotland, which were lately united into one. The chief city of 
England is London, and Edinburgh is the chief in Scotland, as Duplin is in Ireland. Note, 
that Wales is reckoned a part of England, though they ſpeak a different language. 
Denmark is a ſmall kingdom on the north of Germany made up of one- peninſula, 
and ſeveral iſlands in the Baltic Sea; its chief city is Copenhagen, which ftands in the 
largeſt of thoſe iſlands, - _ | ror aero ene 
The kingdom of Norway, which lies all along =, on the welt of Swedey, 
has its chief town Drontbeim; this together with the iſle of celand far diſtant in the 
northern ſea is under the government of the 10 of Denmark. 5 
Sweden is one of the northern kingdoms which almoſt incompaſſes the Baltic Sea : 
its chief city is Stocthalm. That part of it that lies on the eaſt ſide of the Baltic is 
called Finland, Livonia, &c. and the ſouthern part on the weſt ſide next to Denmark 
is called Gotbland. g hp BEIT IIS 
All the north eaſt part of Europe is Ruſſia and oy oder. the government of 
the Czar, whoſe capital city is Me/cow. His conqueſts have lately joined Zivonia to 
his dominion, which before belonged to Sweden, and there he has built the city 


Peterſburg. 


Lapland is a cold ſavage country that lies on the north of Sweden, and belongs to 
three princes, namely, the Dane, the Swede, and the MAuſcoviſ e. 

Note, That Norway, Lapland and Stuedem were once all compriſed under the gene- 
ral Name of Scandinauia. yt BE Le It ah 
a II. The middle parts of Europe are France, Germany, Poland, Hungary, and Lille 
ariary, | 11 Nr bes 51 * 

France lies juſt ſouthward of England; its northern coaſt is waſhed by the EI 
channel; CEE ſhores by the Atlantic ira 3, and its ſouthern by the Mederrane 7 


1 


5 eiiien 
ore I proceed to Cermam, it is proper to mention a long row of diſtinct go- 
rernments which le on the aſt.of France and divide it from Germaxy and 1/ah. Theſe 


are 


* . 1 
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| are the ſeven United Provinces, the ten Spaniſh Provinces, the dukedom of Lanai, 
| the countries of Switzerland, Savoy and Pie b | | 

The ſeven United Provinces are called by the name of Holland, becauſe that is the 
biggeſt of them. They are a moſt conſiderable commonwealth, and their chief cite; 
are Amſterdam, Roterdam, Leyden, Utrecht, &c. | 
Southward of this lie the ten Spaniſh Provinces, or the Low Countries or Netberla, 
which are called by the name of Flanders, becauſe that is the largeſt of them : They 
have belonged to the kingdom of Spain for ſome ages; but they are now under th: 
emperor of Germany; their chief cities are Bruſſels, Antwerp, Lowvain, Mons, Nami, 
„ &c. 
TIEN the ſouth of Flanders, and is governed by a duke: Its chief town i 
Switzerland is the next: It is a free republic divided into thirteen common- 
ly called the Si- Cantons, namely, Zurich, Bern, Bal, Lucern, Their alles 
are the Griſons, the Valtoline; &c. The commonwealth of Geneva might alſo be mea. 
tioned here, which is a very ſmall but free ſovereignty, and maintains its right, be. 
cauſe none of its neighbours will let the others ſcize and poſſeſs it. | 
The dukedom of Savoy and Piednom borders upon the ſouth of Switzerland, and 
—_ — the Mediterranean ſea: Its chief city is Turin; its duke is lately made king 
I proceed now to Germany, which ſtands in the very heart of Europe; it is called 
an empire, and its chief city where the emperor dwells is Vienna: But there are in it 
* many many leſſer governments, ſuch as dukedoms, marquiſates, biſhoprics, and 
ſeveral free towns or cities that have ſome dependence upon the emperor, but yet 
are little ſovereignties within themſelves. | 
The moſt conſiderable of theſe is the dominion of the arch-duke of Auſtria, who 
is king of Babemia and Hungary, and is generally choſen emperor. The nine eledo. 
rates are next in honour, which are ſo called becauſe their governors are eletors 
by whom the emperor of Germany is choſen. Their names or titles ate theſe. 1. Thc 
archbiſhop of Mun. 2. The archbiſhop of Triers or Treves, 3. The arch. 
"biſhop of Cology. 4. The king of Babemia. 5. The duke of Bavaria. 6. The 
duke of Saxoty. 7. The marquis of Brandenburg, now king of Pruſſia. 8. Th: 
prince palatine of the Rhine. g. The duke of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, who is allo 
Ein Great Britain. Beſides all theſe there are many ſmall principalities governed 
by Kur or eccleſiaſtical powers, which are too numerous to be reckoned up here. 

Paoland is a large kingdom lying to the eaſt of Germany : It comprehends allo the 

large province of Lithuania : chief cities of this kingdom are Warſaw or Cra. 
cow. I might here mention the country of Pruſſa, which ſome years paſt has been 
dignified with the name of a kingdom: It is ſituate northward between Germany and 
Poland. The king reſides at Berlin in en fag 

Hungry is a kingdom which lies juſt ſouth of Poland, its chief towns are Prabug 
and Buda: It has been in a great meaſure under the government of the Turks; but 

it now belongs to the emperor of Germany, i | 

Little Tartary, which is alſo called Crim Tartary, is a ſmall country lying to the 
eaſt of Poland, and ſtretching along on the north ſide of the Euxine or Black Sen. 
III. We go on now to the ſouthern parts of Europe; and theſe are Spain, lah, 
and the European dominions of the Turk. „ 1 

Spain is the moſt ſouthern kingdom of Europe, a large country; its capital city 
Madrid ſtands in the midſt of it: On the weſt ſide of it lies the kingdom 5 — 

ä 
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bordering all along upon it; it was once a part of Spain, but now is ſuhject to a di- 
ſtiact king: Its chief city is Liſbon, | 

hal is a large peninſula in the Mediterranean ſea, and contains various governments 
in it, namely, Mantua, Modena, Parma, Lucca, Genoa, &c. but the moſt noted and 
remarkable are theſe five, Yenice, Milan, Florence or Tuſcany, Naples, and the State of 
/be Church, which is the dominion of the pope, whoſe chief city is Rome. 

la the ſouth. eaſt part of Europe lies the famous country of Greece, which contains 
the ancient provinces of Macedonia, Theſſalia, Achaia, &c. with the towns of a- 
lmica, Philippi,, Athens, Corinth, &c. and the peninſula of  Peloponneſus, now called 
the Morea ; but all theſe together with the more northern provinces of Tranſilvania, 
| [Valachia,” Bulgaria, Romania,  &c. are now almoſt intirely under the dominion of the 
Turk, whoſe chief city is Conflantinople, ſituate at the mouth of the Euxine ſea. All 
this is called Turkey in Europe. | | | 

Thus have we gone through the northern and middle, and ſouthern countries of 
Europe: But it may be proper to mention alſo ſome of the chief iſlands of this part 
of the world, as well as the mountains of Europe and its rivers. I 

Near to Haly, France and Spain lie ſeveral iſlands in the Mediterranean ſea; ſuch 
as Majorca, Minorca, Ivica, Corſica, Sardinia, ' Sicily and Malta, which belong to dif- 
ferent princes. 

On — eaſt ſide of Greece is the Ægean ſea, or Archipelago, in which are many 
{mall iNands, and Crete a large one: On the weſt fide of Greece is the gulf of Venice, 
or the pay ſea, in which alſo there are ſeveral ſmall iſlands, as Corfu, Cepha- 
lonia, Zant, GC. | | 

Divers other iſles there are which are included in Europe; as the Je of Man, of 
Angleſey, of Wight, Jerſey, Guernſey, &c. which belong to England: Ihe Hebrides on 
the weſt of Scotland, the Orcades, and Schetland iſles on the north: Some in the Baltic 
ſea which belong to Sweden and Denmark : The Azores or weſtern iſlands in the Alan - 
ic ſea, which are under the king of Spain. And ſeveral others of leſs note. 

Some of the moſt remarkable mountains in Europe are, 1. The Apps between 
France and Tialy, 2. The Apennine hills in Hay. 3. The Pyrenean hills between 
France and Spain, 4. The Carpathian mountains in the ſouth of Polend. 5. The 
Peak in Derbyſbire in England. 6. Plinlimmon in Wales, &c. Beſides ſeveral volcanoes, 
or burning mountains, as Veſivius and Stromboli in Naples, Mount ina, now called 
Mm-Gibel in the iſland of Sicily, and Mount Hecla in the cold ifle of Iceland. 

The principal rivers of note in Europe are the Thames and the Severn in England ; 
the Tay in Scotland; the Shannon in Ireland; Tagus in Portugal and Spain; the Po and 
Tier in Italy, the Weiſel or Viſtula in Poland, In Germany the and the Oder, 
r the Danube. In France the Sein and the Rhone, In Muſcovy the Don 
and the Volga. | Tore 

The Danube and the Volga are the largeſt rivers in Europe, the Danube running 
through all Garmany and Turkey into the Euxine or Black Sea; and the Volga, which 
ſome writers attribute to Aa, becauſe, though it runs through a great part of Muſ- 
cy, yet it empties itſelf into the Caſpian Sea, | * 
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| Of Ala and its. ge, comtries and de., 


814 may be dividedints theſe five pare, — Tarte, Penis, EG Chin, 
A and Turtary. 


he dominion of the Tur t in Afia contains ſeveral countries in it, namely, Ne 
tolia, Paleſtine, Arabia, Georgia, &c. 

I. Natolia or Amn Minor, which is a peninſats — e Ades fea and the M. 
drterrantan, where lay the ancient countries of Galariay: Cappadocia,, Pontus, Bithyria, 
Lycaonia, Cilicia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, &c. through which the apoſtle Paul travelled 
and made many converts there. Here were the ſeven” famous churches of 4%, 
to which the epiſtles were written in the — and third chapters of the R. 
velgtion, namely, Epheſus, Smyrna, Surdis, &. many of them are now called by 
different names: But Srgrna is one of the chief cities in the whole country. 

II. Paleftime or the Holy Land, and all the adjacent countries of Syria, Chaldea, M.. 
ſepotamia, &c. The chief towns in it now are Aleppo, Scanderocn or Mlexandrens, 
Man or Ban Damaſcus, Feruſalem &. 

III. Arabia which anciently was divided into Arabia the happy, Arabi the deſert, 
and Arabia the ſtony, lying all between the Peßan gulf and the Red Sea: The chief 
towns of it are Mecca, Medina, &c. 

IV. Georgia and Turkomania formerly called Armenia Major; are northern provinces 
belonging to the Turks, that lie between the Eurine and the Caſpian ſea. 

Perjia à large empire lies eaſtward from Jurte between the Caſpian and the India 
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| ſeas: Its capital city is 1/pabay, 


India is divided into two parts by the river Ganges: Be on this ſide the Ganyes 
contains the biggeſt part of the empire of the Great Mogul, whoſe chief city is 4e. 
In a peninſula or large promontory in this part of Imi are various ſettlements of the 
Eurogean nations, as at Fr St. George, Trunguelan; Goa; &c. Beyond the river 
Gamer lies another large pi e contains the countries of N. Siam, Jur. 
quin, Cothinchina, &c. 

Faſtward'of all theſe hey the em e of China, u large and a polite nation, whoſe. 
chief city is Pen. Theſe countries laſt named are called in general the Eaſt Indies. 

Great Tartary takes up al} the northern part of ia. That which borders upon 
Muſcovy is often called Miſcovy in As: The whole is a ſavage; unpoliſbed and un- 
known country as te the parts as well as the inhabitants of it.; and how ann ü 
to the north-eaſt no man in this part of the world can inform us. 

There are multitudes of iſlands which belong to Aa, the chief of which are . 
pan, Borneo, Celebes, Java, Sumatra, ' Coylon;-the 1 Its, the Matdivd Iles, &cc 
all theſe in the Ealen Oleun, and Op inthe Mediterranean. - 

The moſt remarkable rivers are Tigris and ' Euphraterin Turkey, — Indus in 
India, whence the whole country took its firſt name. 

The chief mountains are Imaus, Caucaſus, Ararat, which are but different parts of 


the long ridge of hills which runs through Aa from the welt to the eaſt, and 1s called 


by the ancient general name of Mount Taurus. 
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; FRICA'is the third quarter of the world: It may be divided into the fal- 


lowing territories, „ Barbary, Rillugerid, Zaara, Migritia, Guinea, N- 
„ yſtaia and Ethiopia. 


Ee mic the north caſt and joins oMito: HF/ia.z the" chief: Cities are CM Cairo 
and Alexanaria 
Barbary is a. long oduntry, it comprohende moſt tof 1 wh ancient Auabiamis, 
or the country of the 'Moors ; it lies along the eoaſt of the Metilerrumran ſea: Its chief 
towns are A an Mechaneſs, Salley, rd. Abi; n Tripoli and 

_ nodal ' 
Bildugerid or the ancient Numidia has in chief toon Dare in lies fourd and fouth- 
caſt of Barbary unleſs it be reckoned a part of it. 

Zaara comes next; its a deſert inland country and much a 80 is Nigrs- 
tia or the land of the negroes which lies to the ſouth of Zaara; as Guinea is ſituated 
in the ſouth of Nigritia. The Tooth or Ivo coaſt, and the Nu coaſt, and the 
Gold coaſt are ſeveral diviſions of Guinea well 1 known to mariaers; 


Nubia lies ſouthward of Egypt, as au does to the ſouth of Nubia, both near 
the coaſt of the Red Sea. | 
Ethiopia has been given as a general name to all the countries that compoſe the 
ſouth-eaſt and ſouth part of Affica, atleaſt, all the maritime countries or coaſts from 
Cuinea on the — ſide to Abyſmia or Nabis on the eaſt, and mes it includes 
Ania alſo, which is called the Leſſer or Inner Ethiopia: | 
In the more ſouthern part of Esbiopia are the inland bine — 
Monoemmga, &c. On the weltern coaſt Congo, Laango, Angaia : The caſtern coaſt is 
Zanguelar and the Mozambique: The ſouthermoſt eoaſt is inhabited by the Cafres and 
the Hotrentots near the Cape of Cod Hope, ho are famous for - their: i iey, living 
in the meſt brutal and barbatous manner, as thoughi they han: itte o buman na- | 
ture in them beſide the ſhape. . 
The chief iſlands near Africa are dle large ile — called the iſle of St. 
Laurence that lies toward the eaſtern ſea ; and on the weſt or north-weſt are the {mall 
iſlands of Cape Verd the Canary iſlands; and the Madtrus in the Aulanni ſea, with 
others of leſſer note in the Eibigpit ſea. | awd 1% U doi. | 
The moſt famous tivers in Africa art the-N@riand the Niger. The Mr runs through | 
all the eaſtern» part oß che country, and empties ĩtſeif i into! the Maaiterrancun ſea by 
many mouths at the land of RH. The river Sevegab-anciently called: Niger ruuis 
through Negroland into the Atlantic ocean. | 
The moſt remarkable mountains are'theſe;, — A iangocbills in 
the weſt of Barbary, which were ſuppoſed» byttiſtancients to be the highoſt in the 
ks d; whence came the fable of. lau a giant bearing the heavens upon his ſhoulders. 
2. The mountains of the Mn which lie much moredonthivard toward Monomotaps : 
And, * ee bigh hilt of Tenſe 0 gag. Som angry 19rd 
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8 E er 
/ America and its diviſions, 


Ae RICA the fourth and laſt quarter of the world, it i divided] into the 


northern and the ſouthern parts by an iſthmus: or neck of land at Darien or 
anama. 


.Northern America includes Canada, the Engliſh Empire, Ola Mexice, Now Mexia, 
Horida, and the Northern Land. 

The Nuoribern Land contains ſome iſlands and ſettlements of w nts in 

\ them 


Hudſon's-Bay and other coaſts of Groenland, po Hye are circle, 
As for the north-weſt part of North America, it i is utterly Wes whether it be 


are much known, frequented or inhabited. 
iſland or continent, whether it may not reach thouſands of miles farther and be 


; Joined to the north-eaſt part of Great Tartary. 


— or New Fraxce lies on the' north-eaſt fide of the river of St. Lawrence its 
c - = is 

he Engliſh Enpireid America live along the eaſtern coaſt from abou thirty to 
Nw fifty degrees of north latitude. 

New England is the chief province, of which Bofon is the rincipal town or city, 
North of New England lies — ſometimes called New Scotland: Its chief town was 
Port Royal, Wick hath changed its name to Amapolis. Southward of New Engiand 
lie New York, New Jerſey, Pemilvania and Maryland, Virginia and Carolina. On the 


weſt and north-weſt fide of theſe plantations lie large tracts of land with many great 


lakes in it, where various nations of ſavages inhabit, - 

. Florida comes next in courſe to be mentioned, it borders eaſt or north-eaſtward on 
Carolina, and weſtward it reaches to the river Miſſfeeps and beyond it : It is bounded 
by the ſea on the ſouth, but there have been no very great or remarkable towns or 


ſettlements formed there by the Spaniards, who found and named it. 


New Mexico or New Granada lies welt of . Florida n alſo by un Spaniards; 
its chief town is St. Fe upon the river Nor. 

Mexico or New Spain lies more ſouth, it is a large and rich country, long and un- 
even, ſtretching from north- weſt to ſouth-eaft and contains many provinces in it be. 
longing to the Spaniards,” who have deſtroyed millions of the natives there. It has 
ſeveral towns, of which the chief has the name of Mexico given it. Florida and 
Mexico — 2 y, which is called the Gulf of Florida or the Gulf of 
Mexico. This 


bello on the north. 
The ſouthern part of Aurica is ſomething like a large triangle lying i in the vaſt 


ſouthern ocean and almoſt encompaſſed by it: On the weſtern ſide this ocean is 
called the Pacific Sea, becauſe ſeldom vexed with ſtorms. 


This ſouthern part of America comprehends many great countries, namely, Terra 
Firma, Peru, Amazonia, Guiana, Brafil,, Chili, Paraguay, Terra Magellanica, &c. 
The inland parts are very much unknown, but the greateſt part of the coaſts are 
poſſeſſed by the inhabitants derived from Spain and 2 ortugal, who have made various 
ſettlements there. BY 


down to the ſmall neck of land whereby South Ane 
rica is joined to it. 9 enn the fouth ſide, ou Forio. 
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The chief iſlands of America in the north are Newfoundland, which is a triangle neay 
Acadia ;, then Cuba, Hiſpaniala and Jamaica, all in the ſame climate with Mexico 
The leſſer iſles are called Lucayes or Bahama andi, ſouth-eaſt of Horida; and the 
Caribbee iſlands eaſtward of Hiſpanioia. On the weſt fide of North America lies a very 
large and long iſland called California, with many little ones near it. 

The chief iſland in South America is Terra Delfuego which lies near the main land, 
and thus makes the ſtraits of Magellan. There are many others of leſs extent and 
note, both on the coaſt, and in the vaſt Souib-· Sea. Wo 

The moſt noted rivers of North America are the great river of St. Laurence or Ca- 

nada that divides New England from New France ; and the river Miſpinpi where the 
French have made large ſettlements. _ | . 
In South America the two great rivers are the Amazon with all its branches, and 
Rio de la Plata or the river of Plate. - | | | 
The chief mountains are the Apalachin hills in North Americe, which divide Florida 
from the more northern countries; and the Andes in South America, which is a long 
ridge of mountains running from the ſouth part of America toward the north: Tra- 
vellers e them to be the higheſt in the world. 

Thus I have deſcribed the various countries of the earth in a very brief and im- 
perfect manner, fufficient only co give the young and ignorant reader a taſte of 
geography, and to encourage him to purſue the ſtudy farther in that excellent 
manual Gordon's geographical grammar, or in volumes of larger ſize. 


er LE 
Of the fixed flars on the heavenly globe, 


S the terreſtrial globe has the various countries, cities, mountains, rivers and 
ſeas drawn upon it: So on the celeſtial globe are placed the fixed ſtars exactly 
according to their ſituation in the heavens. _ 

Yet there is this differerence between the repreſentations made .by the heavenly 
and thoſe made by the earthly globe, namely, That the ſeveral countries, rivers 
and ſeas are repreſented on the convex or outward ſurface of the earthly globe, juſt 
as they lie naturally on the convex ſurface of the earth: Whereas the ſtars naturally 
appear to us in the concave or inward hollow ſurface of the heaven, but they are re- 
preſented on the heavenly globe on the convex ſurface of it, Therefore we muſt 
luppoſe our eye to be placed in the center of the globe in order to have the ſtars and 
heavens appear to us in their concavity and proper ſituation. | | 
Planets and comets are vulgarly called by the general name of ſtars; but the 
fixed ſtars differ from the planes and the comets in this, that they always keep the 
lame place or diſtance with regard to one another; whereas the planets and comets 
are perpetually changing their places and diſtances with regard to one another and 
with regard to the hxed ſtars. | . 

They differ alſo in this reſpect, that the fixed ſtars generally twinkle, except when 
near the zenith or ſeen through a teleſcope z and they ſhoot ſprightly beams like 
the ſun, which is uſually given as a proof that like the ſun they. ſhine. with their own 
light: The planets have a more calm aſpect like the moon, and never. twinkle, which 
20 Ne manꝝ others that they derive. their light from the ſun, and 

0 | | 


- 


y by reflexion, 


For 
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For our better acquaintance) wit the fixed” ftars, aſtronomers: have reduced them 
to certain conſtellations. - This we have ſheun already in the ſecond ſection, con. 
cerning thoſe ſtars that lie in the zodiac; which are teduted to twelve conſtellation; 
and called the twee ſigns, namely, aries or the ram, taurus or the bull, gemini or 
the twins, &c, the reſt of the ſtars are diſtinguiſhed into the northern and ſouthern 
conſtellations, s lying north or ſouth of the ⁊odiac or ecliptic. 


Pne northern conſtellations were thus framed by the ancients, urſa minor or the ſ 
little bear, in whoſe tail is the pole ſtar, urſa major or the great bear, draco or the r 
dragon, Cepheus whoſe feet are juſt at the north pole: Caſſiopeia and her chair v 
Andromeda, the northern triangle, Petſeus with : Medyfa's head, Auriga or the t 
charioteer, Bootes or the hunter, who is ſometimes called Atcturus of the bear. keeper, 
corona borralis or the northern cron, Engonaſi or Hercules k necling, lyra or: the p 
harp, cygnus or the ſwan, Pegaſus or the great flying horſe, equuleus or equicy]s; t 
the little horſe's head, delphinus or the doſphin, ſagitta or the arrow, aquila or the 
eagle, which ſome call the vukur, ſerpens or the ſerpent, and ſerpentarius the man ly 
who holds it. en eee e e as mou eee eee 57 cc 
To theſe twenty-one northern. conſtellations were afterwards added Antinous at the 
equator next to the eagle, cor Caroli or king Charles's heurt a'fingle ſtar ſouth of the th 
great bear's tail, and Berenice's hair, a few imall ſtars, ſouth of Charles's heart, &c. th 
The ſouthern conſtellations known to the andients are cetus the whale, and the ſte 
river eridanus lepus the hare, the glorious conſtellation of Orion with his girdle, as 
word, and ſhield, Sirius or the great dog, Canicula or the little dog, Hydra or a co 
large ſerpent, the ſhip argo, crater.or the two-handed cup, corvus the crow, or by 
the raven, centaurus or the half- man half-horſe, lupus or the wolf, ara or the altar, tin 
corona auſtralis or ſouthern crown, piſcis notius or the ſouthern fiſh, he! 
Io theſe fifteen there have been added twelve other conſtellations made up of the | 
fixed ſtars toward the ſouth pole which are never viſible to us in Britain, and there- rid 
fore 1 ſhall not mention them. © at 60s Weds | tha 
Aſtronomers have framed-fome leſſer conftellations which are contained in the the 
greater, as the pleiades or the ſeven ſtars, and the hyades in taurus or the bull: Ca- tha 
pella or the goat, in which is a very bright ſtar ſo called, in the arms of Autiga or 14 
the charioteer : The manger and aſſes in the crab, which indeed is nothing but a the 
bright ſpot compoſed of a multitude of ſmall ſtars: Charles's wain which are ſeven = 
bright ftars in the rump and rail of the great bear, three of which in the tail reſemble the 
the horſes,” and the other four, c, d, 5, r, a ſquare cart: See figure XXX. The tuo and 
hindmoſt ſtars in the cart, namely, + and rate called the pointers, becauſe they Phil 
point to the north pole p. £ 2: % "Favs * 1 _ 
Beſides theſe there are ſeveral other ſmaller ſtars ſcattered up and down in the ſky, 


heavens, which are not reduced to any of the conſtellations z though of late years 
Hevelius a great aſtronomer has made conſtellations of them which are deſcribed upon 
, ol imo pela, Dota | 
The fixed ſtats are of different fizes, and are divided into thoſ of the firſt, ſecond, 
third, fourth, fifth and ſixth magnizudes.,  _ * N | 
There ate but a few ſtars of the firſt and ſecond magnitude, and many of them 
have remarkable names given to them, as the ram's head, aldebaran or the bull's 
eye, capella or the goat, the three ſtars in Orion's girdle, the lion's heart, deneb or 
the lion's tail, regel the ſtar in Orion's left foot, ſpica virginis, which is an car of 
corn in the virgin's hand, hydra's heart, the ſcorpion's heart, the eagle or vultu'rs | 
heart, ala pegaſi or the horſe's wing, fomahant a large ſtar in the fouthern — 
ä mout 
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mouth near aquarius, the pole ſtar in the little bear's tail, &c. See more in the 
table of fixed ſtars at the end of this book. | 
Some remarkable ſtars are called by the name of the conſtellation in which they 
are, as the great dog, the little dog, lyra or the harp, arcturus the bear-keeper, 
capella the goat, &c. | 2 

As the globe of the earth with all the lands and ſeas deſeribed on a terreſtrial 
ſphere is repreſented on maps, ſo the celeſtial ſphere with all the fixed ſtars is often 
repreſented on two tables or planiſpheres, projected, one on the plane of the equator 
with the two poles of the world in their centers; and the other on the plane of 
the ecliptic with the poles of the ecliptic in their centers “. 

Note, This ſort of projections has ſometimes -been furniſhed with ſome little ap- 
adices which are moveable, and makes an inſtrument called a nocturnal to take 
the hour of the night, and perform. many other aſtronomical problems by the ſtars. 

t is hardly neceſſary to ſay that the ſtars are ſuppoſed to keep their conſtant revo- 
lution once · in twenty-four hours by. day as well as by night: But the day light 
conceals them from our eyes. | | 

The ſun in its annual- courſe moving from weſt to eaſt through all the ſigns of 
the zodiac hides all thoſe ſtars from our ſight which are near its own light or place in 
the heavens z and therefore at ſeveral ſeaſons of the year you fee different ſtars or con- 
{tellations riſing or ſetting, or upon the meridian at every hour of the night: And 
as the ſun goes onward daily and monthly toward the eaſt, the eaſtern conſtellations 
come daily and monthly within the reach of the ſun beams and are concealed there- 
by, which is called their ſetting heliacally. And the weſtern conſtellations hereby get- 
ting farther off from the ſun- beams are made viſible to us, which is called riſing 
heliacally. Urs . | 

Thus, as I intimated before, we may eaſily find what ſtars will be upon the me- 
ridian every midnight by conſidering in what ſign the ſun is, and in what degree of 
that ſign; for the ſun with the ſtars that are near it being upon the meridian at noon, 
the ſtars that are directly oppoſite to them in the heavens will be upon the meridian 
that day at midnight. And by the the ſame means if you obſerve what ſtars are 
upon the meridian at midnight, you eaſily infer the ſun is in the oppoſite point of 
the heavens at midnoon, | 
| Here it ſhould not be forgotten, that there is a broad uneven path incompaſſing 
the heavens paſſing near the north pole which is brighter than the reſt of the ſky, 
and may be beſt ſeen in the darkeſt night; this is called the milky way, which later 
philoſophers have found by their teleſcopes to be formed by the mingled rays of in- 
numerable ſmall ſtars. It is to the ſame cauſe that ſome other bright ſpots in the 
ru de not all, are aſcribed which appear to us like whitiſh clouds in midnight 

arkneſs. | 


* o- 


r XVIII. 
Of the planets and comets. 


1 G H the planets and comets are never painted upon the globe be. 
cauſe they have no certain place, yet it is neceſſary here to make ſome 
* N mention 
e Mr. Sexex at the globe over-againſt St. Dunſtan's in Fleet fireet, has lately printed the b:& that ever 
"ou 1 or perhaps 1g any country, | 
OL, V. 
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mention of them; ſince they are ſtars much nearer to us than the fixed ſtars are, 
and we know much more of them. | 


| orbit of the fun, and to a ſpectator's eye placed in the center would interſect or cui 
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The planets are in themfelves huge dark bodies which receive their light from the 
fun, and reflect it back to us. They are called planets from a Greet word which 
ſignifies wanderers, becauſe they are always changing their places in the heaven, 
both with regard to the fixed ſtars and with regard to one another. 

The planets are placed at very different diftances from the center of our world, 
whether that be the earth or the ſun, and they make their various revolutions through, 
the twelve ſigns of the zodiac in different periods of time. | 


Saturn in 29 years 167 days, that is, about 24 weeks. 


Jupiter in 11 — 314 —— — — 45 co 
Mars | in 1— 2321 — — — — 46 — 
Earth or Sun in ] — O —_—_— — C — 
Venus in © —224— —— — 32 — 
Mercury in o — 87 — — — 
Moon 1a 0 VS mn = — — 


As the ecliptic line is the orbit or annual path of the earth or fun, ſo each pl 
net has its proper orbit, whoſe plane differs fore few degrees from the plane of the 


the ſun's orbit at two oppoſite points or nodes. Now the diſtance of a planet from 
the ecliptic, meaſured by an arch perpendicular to the ecliptic, is the latitude of 
that planet as before. | 
To repreſent this as in figure XI. you may imagine as many hoops as there are 
planets thruſt through with ſeveral ſtraight wires, and thereby joined in different places 
to the hoop that repreſents the plane of the ecliptic, that is, the ſun's or earth's orbit ; 
and then fe theſe hoops be turned more or leſs obliquely from the plane of the 
ecliptic : For all the ſeveral orbits or paths of the planets do not croſs or interſect 
the ecliptic or ſun's path in the fame point, nor at the ſame angles: But their nodes 
or interſections of the ecliptic are in — parts of the ecliptic, and alſo make 
different angles with it. | | 
Among the ſeveral uſes of obſerving the latitude of a planet, ſee one very nece:- 
fary in problem XXXVII. | 
The comets were by Ariflctle and his followers ſuppoſod to be a fort of meteors of 
fires formed in the ſky below the moon continuing for ſome months and then 
vaniſhing again. But by later aftronomers they have been found to be dark 
bodies like the planets, moving through the heavens without any regard tothe eclip- 
tic, but in very different orbus, which are ſuppoſed to be ellipſes or ovals of pro- 
digious length, and returning at various periods of ſeveral ſcores or hundreds of years. 
Though it muſt be confeſſed, thoſe parts of their orbits which are within the reach of 
our ſight are ſo very inconſiderable parts of the vaſt ovals they are faid to deſcribe, 
that it has been much. doubted, whether the lines they deſcribe in their motion be 
not parabolical, or ſome other infinite curve; and thus whether the comets them- 
ſelves are not wandering ſtars that have loſt all regular revolution, and perhaps have 
no ſettled periods at all and may never return again: But comets appear ſo ſeldom 
that they have ſearce given the nice enquirers of theſe laſt ages ſufficient opportuui 
zo obſerve or calculate their motions with ſuch. an abſolute certainty. as could be 


. _ 
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Thus I have finiſhed the ſpeculative part of this diſcourſe which contains the rudi- 
ments or firſt principles of aſtronomy: It is called the ſpherical part, becauſe it treats 
of the doctrine and uſe of the ſphere z and I have concluded therein the general part 
of geography, and given a ſlight ſurvey of the particular diviſions of the earth. 

It is indeed the ſecond or ſpecial part of geography that treats properly of theſe 
particular diviſions of the earth which I have but ſlightly run over, and in a much 
larger manner enumerates not only all the kingdoms, ſtates, and governments of 
the world, but alſo gives ſome account of their manners, temper, religion, traffic, 
manufactures, occupations, &c. It alſo deſcribes the various towns and villages, 
the larger and leſſer mountains, rivers, foreſts, the ſeveral products of every coun- 
try, the birds, beaſts, inſects, fiſhes, plants, herbs, the ſoil, minerals, metals, and all ra- 
rities of art and nature: It relates alſo the various ancient and modern names of the 
nations, cities, towns, rivers, iſlands, &c. What remarkable occurrences of bat- 
tles, victories, famine, deſolations, prodigies, &c. has happened in every nation, 
and whatſoever has rendered it worthy of public notice in the world. | 

There are many books extant in the world on this ſubject; ſome of leffer fize, ſuch 
as Gordon's geographical grammar, Chamberlain's geography; and larger, namely, 
Morden's geography rectified, in quarto, Theſaurus geographicus, Moll's geography 
in folio, &c. 

The ſecond or ſpecial part of aſtronomy is called the theory of the heavens, or 
the ſun and planets, which will lead us into the knowledge of a thouſand beautiful 
and entertaining truths concerning the ſyſtem of the world, the various appearances 
of the heavenly bodies, and the reaſons of thoſe appearances, namely, a more parti- 
cular and exact account of the day and night, and of the ſeveral ſeaſons of the year, 
ſpring, ſummer, autumn and winter, of the length and ſhortneſs of the days : Why in 
the winter the ſun is nearer to us than it is in the ſummer, and why the winter half. year 
is ſeven or eight days ſhorter than the ſummer half-year : Whence come the ecli 
of the ſun and moon, both total and partial, why the moon is only eclipſed when 
ſhe is full, and the ſun only when ſhe is new : Whence proceed the different phaſes of 
the moon, as the new or horned moon, the half-moon, the full, &c. hy the 
two lower planets Mercury and Venus always keep near the ſun, and never move fo 
tar as two whole ſigns from it: Why Venus is horned, halved and full as the moon 
s: Why the three ſuperior planets Mars, Jupiter and Saturn appear at all diſtances 
tom the ſun, and are ſometimes quite oppoſite to it: Why both the upper and 
lower planets ſometimes appear ſwifter, ſometimes ſlower : Why they ſeem ſome- 
times to move directly or forward, ſometimes retrogade or backward, ſometimes are 
ſtationary or ſeem to ſtand till: Why they are ſometimes nearer to the earth, 
which is called their perigeum, and ſometimes farther from the earth, which is 
called their apogeum, and by this means appear greater or leſs. Why they are 
nigher to or farther from the ſun, which is called their perihelion and aphelion ; 
and in what part of their orbits this difference falls out : How it comes to paſs thar 
they ſeem higher in the horizon than really they are by refraction, and how again 
they ſeem lower than they really are by the parallax, | 

In this part of aſtronomy it is proper alſo to ſhew the different ſchemes or hypo- 
theſes that have been invented to ſolve or explain all theſe appearances of the heaven- 
ly bodies, Here the Polemaic or ancient ſyſtem ſhould have the firſt place, to re- 
preſent how the ancients placed the earth in the center of the world, and ſuppoſed 
the ſun to move round it amongſt the other planets as it appears to the —_ eye; 
and what tedious and bungling work they made by their contrivance of ſolid tranſ- 
bp Mm m 2 parent 
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parent ſpheres of different thickneſſes, placed in eccentric order and aſſiſted by their 
licle epicycles: What infinite embarraſments and difficulties attend this rude and 
ill adjuſted contrivance, and how impoſſible it is to ſolve all the appearances of na- 
ture by this hypotheſis. 

Then the modern or Copernican ſcheme ſhould be repreſented, which makes the 
heaven all void, or at leaſt filled only with very fine ethereal matter; which places 
the ſun in the center of our world with all the planets whirling round it; which 
makes the earth a planet, turning daily round its own axis, which is the axis of the 
equator, to form day and night; and alſo carried yearly round the ſun in the ecliptic 
between the orbits of Venus and Mars to form ſummer and winter, This ſcheme 
alſo makes the moon a ſecondary planet rolling monthly round the earth, and car- 
ried with it in its yearly courſe round the ſun, whereby all the variety of appearances 
of the ſun and moon and of all the planets, as well as the differences of day and 
night, ſummer and winter, are reſolved and explained with the greateſt eaſe, and 
in the moſt natural and ſimple manner. RIG 

Here alſo it ſhould be ſhewn that as the moon is but a ſecondary planet, becauſe 
it moves round the earth which is itſelf a planet: So Jupiter which moves round 
the ſun has alſo four ſecondary planets or moons moving round it, which are ſome— 
times called his ſatellites or life - guards. Saturn alſo has five ſuch moons, all which 
keep their certain periodical revolutions: And beſide theſe, Saturn is incompaſſed 
with a large flat ring one and twenty thouſand miles broad, whoſe edges ſtand inward 
toward the globe of Saturn, like a wooden horizon round a globe, at about one and 
twenty thouſand miles diſtance from it, which is the moſt amazing appearance among 
all the heavenly bodies: But theſe ſecondary planets which belong to Jupiter and 
Saturn together with this admirable ring are vifible only by the aſſiſtance of telel- 
copes: And yet mathematicians are arrived at ſo great an exactneſs in adjuſting the 
periods and diſtances of theſe ſecondary planets, that by the motions and eclipſes of 
the moons of Jupiter they find not only the true ſwiftneſs of the motion of light or 
ſun · beams; but they find alſo the difference of longitude between two places on the 
earth. 

It may be manifeſted here alſo that ſeveral of the planets have their revolutions 
round their own axis in certain periods of time, as the earth has in twenty-four hours ; 
and that they are vaſt bulky dark bodies, ſome of them much bigger than our earth, 
and conſequently fitted for the dwelling of ſome creatures; ſo that it is probable they 
are all habitable worlds furniſhed with rich variety of inhabitants to the praiſe of their 
great creator. Nor is there wanting ſome proof of this from the ſcripture itſelf. For 
when the prophet Iſaiab tells us, that God who formed the earth created it not in vain, be- 
cauſe be formed it to be inbabited, Iſa. xlv. 18. He thereby inſmuates, that had ſuch a 
globe as the carth never been inhabited, it had been created in vain, Now the ſame 
way of reaſoning may be applied to the other planetary worlds, ſome of which are ſo 
much bigger than the earth is, and their ſituations and motions ſeem to render them 
as convenient dwellings for creatures of ſome animal and intellectual kind. 

Maoy of theſe things have been performed by ingenious men with great exaQtnels 
for the uſe of perſons learned in the mathematics 3 but I know not any ſhorr, plain 
and intelligible account of them fitted for the uſe of the unlearned wortd, except 
among doctor J/1!;*s volumes intitled Mathematics for @ young gentleman : Yet I per- 


ſvade myſelf that ſome parts of it might be performed with greater eaſe and clear- 


refs in a more natural method, and to much greater perfection, it ſome perſon of 


peculiar {kill in theſe ſciences and of equal condeſcenſion would undertake the work. 
: n SECTION 
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. C., N . 
Problems relating to geography and aftronomy to be performed by the glube. 


S theorems in mathematic ſcience are certain propoſitions declaring ſome mathe- 
matical truth: So a problem is a mathematical queſtion propoſed to be re- 
ſolved, or ſome practice to be performed. 0 
Becauſe this problematic part will require the recollection of a great many things 
in the former ſections, I think it may not be improper to give a ſhort ſummary of 
definitions of the chief ſubjects of diſcourſe in the doctrine of the ſphere, and ſet 
them in one view, - | * 


D E:F IN ON 

The latitude of a place on the earthly globe, is the diſtance of the zenith of that 
place from the equator toward the north or ſouth pole meaſured by the degrees of 
the meridian, : : | 

The elevation of the pole is the height of the pole above the horizon of that place 
meaſured on the meridian : And it is always the ſame number of degrees as the 
latitude, : 

The longitude of a place is the diſtance of it toward the eaſt or weſt from ſome 
firſt meridian, and it is meaſured on the equator. 

The declination of the ſun or any ſtar or planet is its diſtance northward or ſouth- 
ward from the equator meaſurcd on the meridian, Ir is the ſame thing, as latitude 
on the earthly globe. 

The right aſcenſion of the ſun is its diſtance from that meridian that cuts the point 
arics meaſured eaſt ward 0: the equator ; it is much the ſame with longitude on the 
earthly globe. 

The hour of the ſun is its diſtance from noon or the meridian of the place mea- 
ſured on the equator by fifteen degrees, for every fifteen degrees on the equator 
make an hour. Or it may be reckoned from the oppoſite, meridian or midaight. 

Note, The right aſcenſion is reckoned either in degrees or in hours. | 

The latitude of a ſtar or planet is its diſtance northward or ſouthward from the 
ecliptic : Note, The ſun has no latitude becaufe it is always in the ecliptic. 

The longitude of the ſun or ſtar is its diſtance from the point aries eaſtward mea- 
ſured on the ecliptic. But with regard to the ſun or a planet, this is uſually called 
the place of the ſun or planet for any particular day, that is, its place in the zodiac, 
or the degree of the ſign in which it is at that time. | | 

The altitude or height of the ſun or a ſtar is its diſtance, from and above the ho- 
rizon, meaſured'on the quadrant of altitudes. | 1 

The depreſſion of the ſun or ſtar is its diſtance from and below the horizon. 

The azimuth of the fun or a ſtar is its diſtance from the cardinal points of eaſt, weſt, 
north or ſouth, meaſured on the horizon. | 

The ſun or ſtars meridian altitude is its altitude or height when it is on the me- 
ridian or at the ſouth,” © | 

The vertical altitude of the fun is ufed by ſome writers for its height above the ho- 
rizon when it is in the azimuth or vertical circle of eaſt or weſt. But the ſun is ſaid 
to be vertical at any place whea it is in the zenith of that place at noon. 


The 
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The amplitude of the ſun or ſtar is its azimuth or diſtance from eaſt or weſt at 
riſing or ſetting, — | 
The aſcenſional difference is the time of the ſun or ftar's riſing or ſetting before 
or after ſix o*clock : Or it is the difference between the ſun or ſtar's ſemidiurnal arc 


and a quadrant or ninety degrees, as ſome perſons Expreſs it, becauſe ninety degrees 
or a quadrant reaches from fix o'clock to twelve. 


P R © L E MS, 


Problem I. To find the longitude and latitude of any place on the earthly globe. 

Turn the globe about till the place come juſt under the ſide of the bra. 
zen meridian on which the figures are, which is called its graduated edge, 
then the degree marked on the meridian juſt over the place ſhews the latitude 
either north or ſouth : And the globe ſo ſtanding, that degree of the equator which 
is cut by the meridian ſhews the true longitude of the place. So London will appear 
to have fifty-one degrees and a half of north Jatitude, and near eighteen degrees of 
longitude, counting the firſt meridian at Teneriff, So Rome has forty-one degrees 
and three fourths of north latitude, and about thirteen degrees of longitude eaſtward 
from Londen, or almoſt thirty-one degrees from Teneriff. 


Problem II. The longitude or latitude of any place being given, how to find 
that place on a globe or map. | | 
If only the latitude of a 4 be given, the place itſelf may be eaſily found by 
caſting your eye eaſtward and weſtward along that parallel of latitude in that part of 
the world where it lies, and the place, if it be marked on the globe, will ſoon appear. 
If the longitude only were given, guide your eye along that meridian northward 
or ſouthward, and you will quickly be it. 
But if both longitude and latitude be given then the place is immediately found, 
for where the given line of longitude or meridian cuts the given line of latitude, 


there is the place required. Theſe two problems alſo may be practiſed on a map as 
well as on a globe. a 


Problem III. To find the diſtance of any two places on the earthly globe, or two 
ſtars on the heavenly. 
Here let it be noted that a degree of the meridian or of the equator, or of any great 
circle on the earthly globe is found by meaſure to be ſixty-· nine and a half or ſeventy 
Engliſh miles: See problem XII. ſection XX. Though geographers many times count 
ſixty geographical miles to a degree, making them the ſame with the minutes of a 
degree for the greater eaſe in cotnputation. 
Let it be noted alſo, that all the degrees on the meridians or lines of longitude 
on the globe are equal, becauſe all thoſe lines are great circles; but in the parallcis 
of latitude, the farther you go from the equator the circle grows leſs and leſs, and 
conſequently the degrees of thoſe circles are leſs alſo : And therefore if two diſtant 
places are either both on the equator or have the ſame meridian, the number of 
the degrees of their diſtance on the equator or on the meridian being reduced to 
miles ſhews you their true diſtance : But if the two places are not both on the 


equator nor on the ſame meridian, you muſt find their true diſtance by the follow- 
ing method, | 4 
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To perform this third problem lay the quadrant of altitude from one place to the 
other, and that will ſhew the number of degrees of diftance, which — multi- 


plied by ſixty geographical miles, or by ſeventy Enxgliſb miles will give the diſtance 


ſought. 


Or you may take the diſtance between the two places with a pair of compaſſes 
and meaſure it upon the equator, which ſhews the diſtance in degrees, and then re- 
duce them to mites. 

The quadrant of altitudes or a pair of compaſſes in the ſame manner will ſhew 


the diſtance of any two ſtars on heavenly globe, namely, in degrees, but not 


in miles, i 

Obſerve here, that though thefe methods will find the true diſtance of places on 
the globe, yet on a map the ſame methods are uſeleſs; becayſe in maps or plane 
ſurfaces the degrees of longitude marked on the ſame parallel of latitude are unequal, 
and fo the degrees of latitude marked on the ſame meridian are often unequal. See 
the XI ſection concerning maps. The only way therefore of meafuring diltances on 
a map is to meaſure the number of degrees on the neareſt correſpondent line of lon- 
gitude or latitude, and apply that to the diſtance required, which after all is but 
2n uncertain account, | 


Problem IV. To find the antceci, periceci and antipodes of any place given, ſup- 

ſe of London. 
"" Bring London to the meridian, obſerve its Jatitude northward, then reckon ſo many 
degrees on the meridian from the equator ſouthward, and it ſhews the place of the 
antoœci. 2 

Keep Landon under the meridian, ſet the hour index or pointer on the dial at 
the pole to the upper twelve which is twelve o'clock at noon, turn the globe about 
till the index point to ewelve at midnight, and the place that will be under the ſame 
degree of the meridian where London was ſhews where the periceci dwell. 

The globe ſo ſtanding, count the ſame degrees of latitude from the meridian 
ſouthward, and that will ſhew who are the antipodes to London. 7 

Problem V. Any place being given to find all thoſe places which have the ſame: 
hour of the day with that in the given place, | 

All the places that have the ſame longitude have the ſame hour; Bring the given 
place therefore to the brazen meridian, and obſerve what places are then exactly un- 
der the graduated edge ot that meridian, for the people in thoſe places have the ſame. 
hour, and their habitation has the ſame longitude. | 


Problem. VI. Any place being given, ſuppoſe Paris, to find -all thoſe places ih 
the world which have the ſame latitude, and conſequently have their days and nights 
of the ſame length. | e 

Bring Paris to the meridian, and you find it near forty. nine degrees north lati- 
tude, Turn the globe all round, and all thoſe places which paſs under the forty- 
ninth degree of: the meridian have the fame latitude with Faris, and the pole is juſt. 
a much elevated above their horizon, namely, forty-nine degrees, | 


Problem VL To rectify the globe according, to the latitude of any given br | 
Hevate the proper pole, whether it de north or ſouth, ſo far above . 
is the latitude of the place propoſed; this is done by moving the pole of the globe 


upward: 
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upward from the horizon counting by the degrees of the · under part of the \meridian, 
which begin to be numbered from the pole; thus for London you muſt raiſe the 
pole fifty one degrees and a half above the horizon, sn. 

Then while London ſtands under the meridian, the true and real ſituation: of it i; 
exactly repreſented on the globe with its proper horizon: For Landon is by this 
means placed in the zenith, or on the very top of the globe, at ninety degrees di. 
ſtance from the horizon every way; and thus the zenith is as highiabove the equa. 
tor on the ſouth ſide as the pole is above the horizon on the north ſide. 

To render this repreſentation of the ſituation of any place yet more perfect, it is 
a uſeful thing to have a ſmall mariner's compaſs at hand with the needle touched 
with a loadſtone, to ſhew which are the north or ſouth points of the real horizon, 
and then, as near as you can, ſet the brazen meridian of the globe exactly north and 
ſouth. | SIT 0 e 40:47 30 ieh 1 

Thus the wooden horizon will be a perfect parallel to the real horizon, the brazen 
meridian io the real meridian, the equator, the ecliptie and all the leſſer circles, and 
the points on the globe will repreſent thoſe circles and points on the earth or in the 
heavens, in their proper poſition. „ban hs 


Problem VIII. The hour being given in any place, as at Lyndon, to find what 
hour it is in any other part of the world, or IO 

Rectify the globe for London, bring the city London to the ſide of the 'meridian 
where the degrees are marked; then fix the index of the dial-plate to the hour 
given, ſuppole four o'clock in the afternoon, this being done, turn the globe aud 
bring any places ſucceſſively to the meridian, then the index or hour pointer will 
ew the true hour at the place required. Thus when it is four - o'clock in the 
afternoon at London it is almoſt five at Rome, near ſix at Conflantinople, it is al- 
moſt half an hour paſt nine at night at Fort St. George in the Zaft-Judies, it is near 
midnight at Pekin in China, it is eleven o'clock in the morning at Jamaica, and a 
little paſt noon at Barbadoes. | | 20 


Problem IX. To rectify the globe for the zenith. 

After the former rectification for the latitude of the place, ' faſten the edge of the 
nut of the quadrant of altitude on its graduated fide at the proper degree of lati- 
tude on the graduated fide of the brazen meridian, and that will repreſent the zenith 
of that place in the heavens. 7 bbs, 

The quadrant of altitude being thus faſtened ſerves to meaſure the ſun or ſtar's al- 
titude above the horizon, and the ſun or ſtar's azimuth; and it has been ſome— 
times, though erroneouſly, uſed to ſhew the bearing of one place to another, as in 
the following problem. ; | * 


Problem X. Any two places being given, to find the bearing from one to the 

other, that is, at what point of the compaſs the one lies in reſpect to the other. 
The common way whereby ſeveral writers have ſolved this problem is this. Rec. 
tity the globe both for the latitude and for the zenith of one of thoſe places, and 
bring that place to the zenith. Then bring down the edge of the quadrant of alti- 
tude to the other place, and the end of the quadrant ſhall cut the horizon in the true 
point of the compaſs, and ſhew how the one bears to the other. So if -you-reRtity 
the globe for the latitude and zenith of Barbadoes, you will find that Cape Finiſterr? 
5 N | ; | 1 1.10 
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in Gain, and Azoff in Muſcoty both lie in a direct line north-eaſt from Barbadoes, ac- 
cording en this practinei: 1 , poly lo n dk; frog tor to 
| But here let ĩt be noted that though according to this. ſort of meaſuring they both 
lie north-eaſt from Barbadoes, yet they do not lie north-eaſt 'of one another; for 
if you refify the globe for the latitude and zenith of Cape Finiſterre you will find 
off lies near eaſt· north - eaſt from Cape Finiſterre, or more than two points of the 
compaſs, that is more than twenty-two degrees: and a half, different from the 
nonbeaht& A oil en e ech wed + Hog en Om 7 | | 
- And if a ſailor or traveller who is at Barbadoes ſhould every league or mile of his 
way, by obſetving the compaſs, ſtill make toward the north-eaſt, he would come 
ſooner to the Hebrides or Meſtern Scotch [lands than to Azoff, or even to Cape Hiniſterre. 
But che courſe that he muſt really ſteer to come to Cape Finiſterre is near north-ealt and 
by eaſt: And if he could fail all the way clear to Azoff from Barbadoes he muſt ſteer 
kill much more to the eaſtward : All which things ſhew the miſtake. of ſolving this 
problem in this manner... | aid , * ; % 206! 

Perhaps this may be made yet plainer to a learner if we pame two places which 
le under the ſame parallel of latitude, namely, Madrid in Spain, and Pekin in 

China, latitude forty. Now theſe muſt always bear directly eaſt and weſt from each 
other. But if you bring Madrid to the zenith, and having fixed there your qua- 
drant of altitude, you bend it down to the horizon, it will not follow the courſe of 
the fortieth parallel of latitude and lead your eye to Pekin, but to much more ſouthern 
places very far diſtant from Pekin, and which have a very different bearing, namely, 
to the iſle of Ceylon, &c. 2411 11 1 i 65108 „ 1201 284-16) | 

Upon this account the beſt writers call that the angle of poſition between two 
places, which is found by the quadrant of altitude thus fixed at the zenith - of any 
place, and drawn down to the horizon: But they deſcribe the thumb or courſe of 
bearing from one place to the other in a different manner, namely, It is that point 
of the compaſs toward which any perſon muſt conſtantly ſail or travel in order to 
arrive at the diſtant place given. And without all doubt this is the moſt juſt and 

exact account of thing. ail ae e e e 4-57 487 1 

Now in order to find this, it is fufficient for a learner to know that if any one of 
the lines drawu from the points of the mariner's compaſs. marked on the globe, 
which are called rhumb lines, paſſes through both places, that line ſhews the courſe 
or bearing from one to the other, as the courſe from Cape St. Vincent in Portugal to 
Cat Iſland among the Babamia [ſiands is weſt and by ſouth. . WY R 

If no rhumb line paſs through thoſe places, then that rhumb line to which thoſe 
two places lie moſt parallel, ſhews their bearing: Thus the courſe from Barbadoes 
to Cape Finiſterre is north-eaſt and by eaſt, or thereabouts. 

' If the learner has a mind to ſee the reaſon why there muſt be ſuch a difference 
betwixt the angle of polition between, two places and their courſe of bearing to each 
other, I know not how to repreſent it upon a Bat ſurface plainer than by figure XXI. 

| Suppoſe the four cardinal points, north, ſouth, eaſt and weſt, are repreſented on 
the globe by the letters N. S. W. E: Suppoſe three. diltant places are. B Barbagoes, 
C Cape Finiſterre, and A Af. It the ſurface of the earth were not: ſpherical, but 
a plane, and the meridians of theſe places were all parallel, as in that repreſentation. 
or projection of the globe which is called Mercator s chart, then their angle of po- 
ſition and Wein cad fn of bearing would be the ſame: Then as NS is the meridian 
of the place B, ſo q'# would be the meridian of the place C, namely, a ſtraight line 
and parallel to NS: Then the line B C A would be the line or rhumb of north-eaſt, 

Waun ©9919 CAR n namely, 


# 
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namely, forty-five degrees diftant from NS; which would : repreſent both the 


angle of poſition and the courſe of bearing between all the three places B, C 
and A: For the angle g C A would be the ſame with the e e h and thus 
A would till bear —2 from C and from B *. 
haut the earth being of a ſpherical figure and the meridians meeting in the poles, 
the meridian of Bon the globe being brought to the zenith is NS; the meridian of 
C is the curve line NC mn and the meridian of A is the curve line NA Z; all 
which meet in N the north po Now 8 the ſtraight line BCA ſhews the 
angle of poſition between-the three and A, as B ftamls on the globe at 
the zenith, yer the line BC A dors —— no means mal the ſame angles, or has the 
ſame bearing with the curve line N Cn, which is the meridian of C, as it does with 
NS, which is the meridian of B: And it ſtill makes more different angles wich 
the curve line N AZ, n 4 

Thence it follows that all rhe rhumb lines at bes m of) fpiral lines on the 
globe, except the north and ſouth, which is the meridian, and the equator with its 
parallels of eaſt and weſt, which are circles F. 
The north eaſt line in this place muſt be B Pa ill gradually inclining toward the 

feveral meridians, that fo it may make the ſame angles with the meridians NCM 
and NA Z as it does with N BS. 

But by this means you ſee that to ſteer or travel Gal to the l would bring 
you don to P and x not to C and A. 
Lou ſre alſo that the courſe you muſt ſteer or monk to come to A will: be repre- 
ſented by the line B A, which is much nearer the eaſt point. 

But this is md. too laborious and 10 for every reader to trouble his 
thoughts with. 3 


Problem Xl. Having the day of the month given, to find de ſun's place in the 
ecliptic. 

Lind the day of the and n ws the e ks old flile or new, 
which ſoever is required, lay a flat rule on the day of the month, and over-againtt 
it on the inner edge of the horizon will appear both the fign in which the ſun is, and 
the degree of that ſign, as on the-tenth of Ay old ſtile, the fun is guſt entering 
into the firſt degree of gemini, which you may find in both the globes on the eclip- 
tic circle; and there you may ee e Fee x fer the point 
aries if you picale. 


Problem X11. The day of the — being given, to | God thole place of the 
globe where the ſun will be vertical or in the zenith that 

Find out the ſun's place in the ecliptic circle; bring it to the meridian z mark the 
degree over it; then turn the globe round, and er er. een. m . geg that 
degree will have the fun 1 in * n 1 8 . 


* And for this reaſon in ade neee — be rharabe are Mbwn fo ſtraight 
lines quite through the chart, the meridians or lines of A are all made ſlraigbt aud parallel lines: 
Lee e eee in maps, the rbumbs could not be drawn 
through the chart in ſtraight * ſection XI. o oo rts, page| 4 

+ All the other lines on * ard weſt befides the equator are parallels be; atitade, and are leſſer circles. 


And though the line of eaſt and weſt in this figure be for the eaſe of a young learner repreſented i in z ſtraight” 


line, becauſe it is a parallel to the equator, and if drawn round the globe would be a perſect circle and run 
into jt(elf, yet it ſhould more properly be ſo far curved as to cut all the: fide-meridians'N m and N Z at 
right angles as well as the meridian of the place NS. And thus they are commonly drawn in maps ofthe 

w ord, wherein there is no line of eaſt and weſt drawn ſtraight beſides the equator, 


s 
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Problem XIII. The day and hour of the day at one place, namely, London being 
given, to find at what other place the ſun is vertical at that hour. 

The ſua's place for that day being brought to the meridian, and the degree over 
it, that is the declination, being obſerved, bring the firſt place, that is London, to 
the meridian. Set the hour - index to the given hour; and turn the globe till the 
index come to the upper twelve, that is, twelve at noon, then the place of the 
earth that ſtands under the obſerved degree of the meridian has the ſun at that mo- 
ment in the Zenith. | | 


Problem XIV. The day and hour at one place, namely, Landon being given, to 
find all thoſe places of the earth where the ſun is then riſing, ſetting, or on the me- 
ridian, which is called culminating, alſo where it is day-light, twilight, or dark 
night. f 

By the foregoing problem find the place where the fun is vertical at the hour given : 
rectify the globe for the latitude of that place ; bring that place to the meridian. 

Then all thoſe places that are in the weſt ſemi-circle of the horizon have the ſun 
riſing, for it is ninety degrees from their zenith. 
Thoſe in the caſt ſemi circle of the horizon have it ſetting, for it is ninety degrees 
paſt their zenith. _ | | 

To thoſe who live under the fame line of longitude or upper meridian, it is noon, 
if they have any day at that time. 

To thoſe who live under the oppoſite line of longitude or lower meridian, it is 
midnight, if they have any night at that time. 

Thoſe places that are above the horizon have the ſun above their horizon ſo many 
degrees as the places themſelves are. 
Lie wy places that are under the horizon but within eighteen degrees, have 
twilight, 
And with thoſe who are lower than eighteen degrees, it is dark night. 


Problem XV. A place being given in the torrid zone to find thoſe two days in 
which the ſun ſhall- be vertical there. 40 | 

Bring the place to the meridian z mark the degree over it, which is its latitude z 
move the globe round and obſerve theſe two oppoſite points of the ecliptic that paſs 
through the aforeſaid degree; ſearch on the wooden horizon on what rwo days the 
lun paſſes through thoſe two points of the ecliptic, for then the ſun at noon will be 
in the zenith of the place given. | 


Problem XVI. A place being given in one of the frigid zones, ſuppoſe the north, 
to find when the ſun begins to: depart. from or to appear on that place, how long 
he is abſent, and how long he ſhines conſtantly upon it. N 
Suppoſe the place given be the north Cape of Lapland ſeventy-one degrees of lati- 
tude, Rectify the globe for that place, or elevate the pole ſeventy-one degrees z 
then turn the globe till the deſcending part of the ecliptic, the meridian and ſouth 
point of the horizon meet together: Thus the ecliptic will ſhe that the ſun toward 
the end of ſcorpio; that is a little after the middle of November, goes below the ho- 
ron intirely and leaves that part of Lapland. ot 100 | 

Then turn the globe a little farther till the aſcending part of the ecliptic meet the 
meridian in the ſame ſouth point of the horizon, and it will ſhew that about _ 
Nnnz2 nint 
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ninth or tenth degree of aquarius, that is, after the end of Famuary the ſun begins 
to riſe above their horizon. Thus they are at leaſt ono months without the ſun in 
winter. WY 1K: ding” | | ” 17 batt oy... 

In like manner bring the afcending part of the ecliptic to meet the meridian in 
the north point of the horizon, there you will find that the ſun begins to be entire. 
ly above their horizon toward the end of taurus, or near the middle of May; and 
if you turn the globe a liitle farther the deſcending ecliptic will meet the meridian 
and horizon in the north at the eighth or ninth degree of leo or about the beginning 
of Auguſt: Thus it appears that thoſe Laplanders will have the ſun at leaſt two months 
above iheir horizon in ſummer, or two months of compleat day-light. 


Problem XVII. To find the ſun's declination: and right aſcenſion any day in the 
year: Suppoſe the iwenty-firſt-of IN.. 

Find out the ſun's place for that day, or the beginning of the firſt degree of gemi- 
ni on the ecliptic ; bring that point of the ecliptic to the meridian, and the degrees 
numbered on the meridian will ſhew the ſun's declination, namely, twenty degrees 
northward, 519 1 $013 | > 3143! > it; 

At the ſame time the place where the meridian cuts the equator will ſhew the 
right aſcenſion of the ſun, or. its diſtance: from the point aries on the equator, 
namely, fifty eight degrees. It is marked uſually in degrees on the globe; if you 
would turn it into hours, divide it by fifteen and it amounts to three hours 3 which 
is fifry-two minutes. t ee „ e 

Note, that any ſtar's declination and right aſcenſion are found the ſame way by 
bringing it to the meridian. 16 12 1. | 

Remember the ſun's declination is always north in our ſummer half year from the 
twenty-firſt of March, and ſouthward in our winter half. year from the twenty. third 
of September. | ; 2909 £0! 3 $05 wund 91% 14: 3410 | 


Problem XVIII. To rectify the globe for the ſun's place, any day in the year, 
and thus to repreſent the face of the heavens for that day. 

\ Bring the ſun's place found on the ecliptic of the globe to the meridian z and at 
the ſame time ſet the hour- index or pointer of the dial to the upper twelve, that is, 
to NOON, B's 25 2 * $525 f 

Note, when the globe is thus reftified for the latitude of the particular town or 
city by problem VII. and for the zenith of it by problem IX. and for the ſun's 
place in the ecliptic that day by this problem XVIII. it is then fitted to reſolve 
moſt of the following problems, for then it moſt exactly repreſents the real 
face and ſtate of the heavens for that day. 

Here let it be obſerved that this practice does really repreſent the face of the 
heavens only for that day at noon, when the aſtronomers day begins; and not for 
all the following hours of the day; becauſe the ſun is every moment changing his 
place a little in the ecliptic. But it is cuſtomary and it is ſufficient for learners to 
make this go for a repreſcatation of the heavens for all that day, to perform any 
(ommon operations, 34:3 Fr | 


7 U 


Problem XIX. The place and day being given, namely, May the twenty-firſt 
at London, to find at what hour the ſun riſes or ſets, his aſcenſional difference, his 
amplitude, the length of day and night. | . IVT — 

of ft? uy 
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Rectify for the latitude, and for the ſun's place, then bring the ſun's place down to 
the eaſtern part of the horizon, and the index will ſhew the time of ſun-riſe on 
the dial, namely, five minutes after four in the morning. Bring the ſun's place to 
the weſtern ſide of the horizon, and the dial will ſhew the hour of ſun ſetting, namely, 
five minutes before eight at night. | 

Thus his aſcenſional difference will appear, that is, how long he riſes or ſets be- 
fore or after fix; o'clock, which is one 098 and fifty five minutes. 

Thus allo his amplitude will appear in the horizon to be almoſt thirty-four de- 
grees to the north of the caſt, 

The hour of the ſun's riſing doubled gives the length of the night, namely, eight 
hours and ten minutes; and the hour of the ſun's ſerting doubled gives the length of 
the day,' which will be ſixteen hours wanting ten minutes, that is, fifteen hours 
fifty minutes. | 1 


Problem XX. The place and day being given, to find the altitude of the ſun at 
any given hour. | bi. A 

Rectify for the latitude, for the zenith and for the ſun's place. Bring the qua- 
drant of altitude under the meridian, and it will meet the ſun's place in the meri- 
dian altitude of the ſun that day, and thus ſhew how high it is at noon. - 

Turn the globe till the index point to any other prev hour on the dial, then ob- 
ſerve where the ſun's place is, bring the quadrant of altitude to it, and it will ſhew 
the ſun's altitude at that hour: Thus Aa the tenth at London the ſun's meridian a- 
ticude will be a little above fifty- eight degrees and a half, and at nine o'clock in the 
morning will be forty-three one quarter. | 


Problem XXI. The place and day being given, to find the azimuth of the ſun at 
any given hour, | | * F 

Rectify the globe for the latitude, the zenith and the ſun's place: Then turn the 
globe till the index point to the hour given; then obſerve the ſun's place; bring 
the edge of the quadrant of altitude down upon it, and it will cut the horizon in 
the azimuth of the ſun, or ſhew what point of the compaſs the ſun is in. Fhus 
May the twenty-firſt at twenty minutes paſt nine in the morning, the ſun's azimuih 
will be about ſixty degrees from the ſouth toward the caſt, that is, near ſouth ealt 


and by eaſt, | | 


Problem XXII. The ſun's altitude being given at any certain place and day, to 
find the hour of the day, and alſo his azimuth, 

Rectify as before for the Jatitude, the zenith and the ſun's place: Turn the 
globe, and move the quadrant of altitudes fo that the ſun's place may meet the de- 
gree altitude given on the quadrant, then the index wilb ſhew the hour on the dial 
and the quadrant of altitude will cut the azimuth on the horizon. Thus May the 
twenty-firſt in the morning, if the altitude be near forty ſix degrees the azimuth 
irom the ſouth will be ſixty, and the hour twenty minutes paſt nine, | 

Here note, That to find the ſun's hour or azimuth by his altitude, you ſhould 
never ſcek it too near noon, becaule then the altitude alters ſo very little for two 
hours together, | 


Problem XXIII. When the ſun is due eaſt or weſt in ſummer how to find. the 
bour, and his altitude. 
RNectify 
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Rectify as before ; then bring the quadrant to cut the eaſt or weſt poĩnt of the ho- 
rizon, and turn the globe tiff the fun's place in the ecliptic meet the edge of the qua · 
drant. Thus the quadrant will ſhew the altitude, and the index will point to the hour: 
Thus May the twenty firſt in the afternoon the fun will be due weſt at about fifty. ſu 
minutes paſt four; and its altitude will be near twenty-ſix degrees. This is called 
the vertical altitude by ſome writers. E „ 

Thus if the place and day be known, and either the hour, the azimuth or the al. 
titude be given, you may eaſily find the other two. | 


Problem XXIV. To find the degree of the depreſſion of the fun below the ho- 
rizon, or its azimuth at any given hour of the night. 

| Obſerve the place of the ſun, ſuppoſe May the rwenty-firſt in the firſt degree of 
gemini, then ſeek his oppoſite place in the ecliptic at half a year's diſtance, namely, 
the firſt degree of ſagittary on the twenty - third of November ; this being done ſeck 
the altitudes, the azimuths, and the hours juſt as you pleaſe for that day, and they 
will ſhew you what are the ſun's depreſſions, azimuths and hours on the ewenty-firlt 
of May at night *. | | 


Problem XXV. To find how long the twilight continues in any given place and 
given day, ſuppoſe the twenty-firft of May at , both at morning and evening. 
The way to anſwer this queſtion is to ſeek how many hours or minutes it will be 
after ſun-fer, ere the fun be depreſt eighteen degrees below the horizon in that 
place on the twenty-firſt of May: And fo before fun-riſe for the morning twilight. 
This is beſt performed by ſeeking how long it will be after ſun-rife or before ſun-ſet 
on the twenty-third of November that the fon will have eighteen degrees of altitude, 
which is done by the foregoing problem. J 
Note, That from the twenty - ſixth of May to the eighteenth of Fuly at Londen, 
there is no dark night, but conſtant twilight: For during this ſpace the ſun is 
never depreſt above cighteen degrees below the horizon. 


Problem XXVI. To know by the globe the length of the longeſt and ſhorteſt 
days and nights in any place of the world. 

Remember that the ſun enters the firſt degree of cancer on the longeſt day at all 
places on the north ſide of the equator, and the firſt degree of capricorn on the ſouth 
fide : Alſo remember that he enters the firſt degree of capricorn the ſhorteſt day in 
all places of the northern hemiſphere, and the firft degree of cancer in the ſouthern: 
Then rectify the globe for the latitude and ſun's place, and find the hour of fun- 
rifing, which doubled ſhews the length of the night: And the hour of the ſun-fetting 
doubled ſhews the length of the day, as in problem XIX. 


Problem XXVII. The declination and meridian altitude of the ſun or of any 
ſtar being given, to find the latitude of the place. | 

Mark the point of declination on the meridian as it is either north or ſouth from 
the equator ; then ſſide the meridian up and down in the notches till the point of de- 
elination be ſo far diſtant from the horizon as is the given meridian altitude, Then 
is the pole elevated to the latitude ſought, Wh Tha 


Note, The reaſon why we uſe the oppoſite part of the globe to find the degrees of depreſſion of t 


he 
ſun, is becauſe the wooden horizon is ſo thick, that we cannot conveniently ſee, obſerve, or compute the 


diſtances of depreſſion from the upper edge of it, which edge is the true repreſentative of the real horizon. 
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Thus where the ſun or any ſtar's meridian altitude is fifty-eight degrees and a 
half, and its declination twenty degrees northward, the latitude of that place will 
de fifty one degrees and a half north. See more problem VII, VIII, IX. 
ction XX. | ; 

gre" There are ſome few problems which relate to the ſun and to the hour, 
which may be performed on the globe when the ſun ſhines, though not with any 
great exactneſs, yet ſufficient for demonſtration of the reaſon of them as follows. 


Problem XXVIII. The latitude of a place being given, to find the hour of the 
day in the ſummer when the ſun ſhines, 5 ; 

Set the frame of the globe upon a plane perfectly level or horizontal, and ſet the 
meridian due north and ſouth; both which are difficult to be done exactly, even 
though you have a mariner's compaſs by you: Then rectify the globe for the lati- 
tude, and the iron pin of the pole will caſt a ſhadow on the dial and ſhew the true 
hour. For when the globe is thus placed, the dial-plate with the pole in the centet 
of it is a true equinoctial dial for our ſummer half. year, when the ſun is on the north 
fide of the equator. 

The fame may be alſo done in the winter half-year by depreffing the north pole 
as much below the ſouth part of the horizon as is equal to the latitude of the place 
for then the dial. plate is a proper equinoctial dial for the winter half year: But this 
is not ſo commodiouſly performed, though the reaſon of it is the ſame as the former. 


Problem XXIX. To find the ſun's altitude when it ſhines, by the globe. 
Set the frame of the globe truly horizontal or level; turn the north pole to the 
ſun ; move the meridian up and down in the notches till the axis caſt no ſhadow ; 


for then it points exactly to the ſun, and then the arch of the meridian between the 
pole and the horizon ſhews the ſun's altitude. 


Problem XXX. The latitude and day of the month being given, to find the 
hour of the day when the ſun ſhines. | 

Let the globe ſtand on a level, and the meridian due north and ſouth; reify 
the globe for the latitude and for the ſun's place; ſtick a needle perpendicular to the 
ſun's place on the globe; turn the globe about till the needle point directly toward 
the ſun, and eaſt no ſhadow ; then will the index ſhew the hour of the day. 

proceed now to ſhew ſome problems to be performed by the ſtars upon the 
keavenly globe. m_— 


| —_— XXXI. The place being given, to find what ſtars never riſe or never ſet 
n that place. an Zo 2 3 

Rectiy the globe for the latitude; turn it round, and obſerve that ſuch ſtars as 
0 not go under the horizon during its whole revolution, do never ſet in the plate 
given; and fuch ſtars as rife not above the horizon of the globe during its whole 
revolution, they never riſe in the place giver, not are ever ſeen by the inhabitants 
hereof ; So the little bear, the dragon, Cepheus, Caſſiopea, and the great bear 
never ſet at London, and many of the ſouthern conſtellations never riſe. 


Problem XXXIF. The place and day of the month being given, to repreſent the 
lace or appearance of the heavens and ſhew the ſituation of all the fixed ſtars at any 
tour of the night. ' | 


See 
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 Scx the globe exactly north and ſouth; Rectiſy it for the latitude, and for the 
ſun's. place; then turn the globe. till the index points, to the given hour. Thus 
every ſtar on the globe will exactly anſwer the appearance of the ſtars iv the heavens; 
and you may fee what ſtars are near or on the meridian, which are riſing or ſetting, 
which are on the eaſt or weſt ſide of the heavens. Thus Oober the twenty-ſourth 
at ten o*clock at night the glorious conſtellation Orion will appear on the eaſt ſide at 
London, the ftar regel in the left knee or foot of Orion juſt above the! horizon, the 


three ſtars in his girdle a lictle higher, &c, This repreſents the face of the heavens ſtr 
at night, as problem XVIII. does in the day. x Sar AX you 
Note, This problem is of excellent uſe to find out and know the ſeveral conſe. ho! 
lations, and the more remarkable ſtars in each conſtellation.. - - 3 | | 
Here follow ſeveral problems to find the hour of the night by the ſtars. | 7 
WY he mg XXXIII. Any ſtar on the meridian being given, to find the hour of * 
the night. | F | 1 59 ＋ Th. ' 1 
|, 08 _ to find what ſtars are upon the meridian at any time, it is good to have ak 
meridian line drawn both in a nofth and in a ſouth window ; that is, a line pointing pa 
exactly to the north and ſouth : Then ſet up a broad ſmooth board of twenty or the 
twenty four inches high and eight or ten inches broad; place it perpendicular on they 
the window with its lower edge on or parallel to the meridian line and fixing your 
eye at the upright neareſt edge of the board, and glancing along the plain face of it, P 
you will eaſily obſerve what ſtars are on the meridian, either north or ſouth at that = 
time . 2 5 . , 4 OE _ „* 8 l 
Having found what ſtar is on the meridian, rectify the globe for the latitude, and ther 
for the ſun's place that day; then bring the center of the ſtar which is on the me- a 
ridian in the heavens to the edge of the brazen meridian of the globe; and the in- the e 
dex will ſhew the time of night on the north ſide of the dial among the evening, drees 
or midnight, or early morning hours. | — 
Note, How to draw a meridian line, ſee ſection XX. Problem XXII, &c. — 
5 m 
Problem XXXIV. The azimuth of any known ſtar being given, to find the To 
time of night. 4 | the ſat 
The method I juſt before propoſed will eaſily find the azimuth of any ſtar. Set both | 
this tall flat board perpendicular on the window with one end of it upon the meri- the fa 
dian line drawn there, fo as that your eye may juſt ſce the ſtar in the very edge of et 
the plane of this board ; then a line drawn on the window by the foot of the board pitude 
will croſs the meridian line in the true angle of its azimuth, or its diſtance from the 4 
north or ſouth. | N it by 
Having found the azimuth of the ſtar, rectify the globe for the latitude and for 4 pur 
the ſun's place as before; rectify it alſo for the zenith, and bring the quadrant © * 
altitude to the azimuth of the ſtar in the horizon; then turn the globe till the gre 
duated edge of the quadrant of altitude cut the center of that ſtar, and the index os 
will ſhew the hour of the night upon the dial plate. wy. a th 
i ; | | Note, * 
£ You 
o ſet the board perpendicular and convenient, it is fit to have a foot made to it behind, that it ma) 7 th: 
fland firm. And let a itraight line be drawn from the top to the bottom of the board, through the middle of ol. 
it, parallel to the ſides: Fix alſo a pin in the upper part of this line near the top of this upright board, on | 
which hang a thread and plummet to play looſe in a hole near the bottom to keep it perpendicular. Then "The i 
the thread hanging almott cloſe to the board will direct your eye to the ftars in the maids. ber dow 
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Note, That if you have a meridian line drawn on a window, you may find by 
ſuch methods as theſe when the ſun is in the meridian, and what is its azimuth at 
any time, 5 


Problem XXXV. The altitude of a ſtar being given, to find the hour of the 
night, j | | MF 
Now, That the altitude of the ſtar muſt be found by a quadrant or ſome ſuch in- 
ſtrument : But remember that if you would find the hour by the altitude of a. ſtar, 
you muſt never chooſe a ſtar that is too near the meridian z becauſe for almoſt two 
hours together the altitude varies very little when it is near the meridian. 

Rectify the globe as before for latitude, zenith and ſun's place; move the globe 
and the quadrant of altitude backward or forward till the center of that ſtar meet 
the quadrant of altitude in the degree of altitude which is given, then the index will 

int to the true hour. ANTI af wal | | 
Note, Theſe three laſt problems being well underſtood will ſhew you how to find 
at what hour any ſtar will riſe or ſet any day of the year; what ſtars are or will be 
upon the north or ſouth meridian at any hour given; what ſtars are in the eaſt or. 
the welt, or on any points of azimuth at any time of the night; and what altitude 
they have at that hour, or at that azimuth, 


Problem XXXVI. To find the latitude and longitude of any ſtar: Alſo its right 
aſcenſion and declination,  _ : | 
Put the center of the-quadrant of altitude on the proper pole of the ecliptic, whe- 
ther it be north or ſouth ; bring its graduated edge to the given ſtar; then that de- 
gree on the quadrant is the ſtar's latitude z and the degree cut by the quadrant on 
the ecliptic is the ſtar's longitude, Thus the latitude of arcturus is thirty-one de- 
grees north: Its longitude is two hundred degrees from the point aries or twenty de- 
grees from libra, The latitude of ſirius or the dog-ſtar is near forty degrees of 
— latitude, and its longitude is about a hundred degrees from aries or ten degrees 
rom cancer. 
To find a ſtar's right aſcenſion and declination, ſee problem XVII. for it is done 
the ſame way as that of the ſun z only obſerve this difference, that the ſun changes 
both his right aſcenſion and his declination every day, whereas the fixed ſtars have 
tie ſame right aſcenſion and declination all the days in the year. 
Remember alſo that the fixed ſtars every day in the ſame year keep the ſame lon- 
gitude and latitude, as well as the ſame right aſcenſion and declination “; but the 
planets are ever changing all theſe, and the learner can know none of them 
but by ſome almanacks which are called ephemerides, or tables which are calculated 
on purpoſe to ſhew the longitude and latitude, or the place of the ſeveral planets 
ong the twelve ſigns of the zodiac every day in the year. | 


Problem XXX VII. To find the place of any planet on the globe: Alſo to find at 
"at hour any planet, ſuppoſe Jupiter, will riſe or ſet, or will be upon the meri- 
dan any given day of the year. | n 
Tou muſt firſt find out by ſome ephemeris what degree of what ſign Jupiter poſ- 
ts that day of that year: Mark that point on the ecliptic either with chalk or with a 
Vol. V. Ooo. | pencil, 


"The infenfible K of the lc jitude, icht aſcenſion, and declination of the fixed ſtam, made 
ber low motion pars eee F | . * 
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pencil, or by ſticking on a little black patch; and then for that day and that night 

my wy perform any problem by that planet in the fame manner as you did by a 
xed ſtar. | 

But if you would be very exact you muſt not only ſeek the planet's: place in the 
ſign for F day, which is its longitude, but you muſt ſeek its latitude alſo in the 
ephemeris, which indeed in the ſuperior planers Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, alters but 
very little for whole months together, and thus ſet your mark in that point of lati. 
tude, or diſtance from its ſuppoſed place in the ecliptic, whether northward or ſouth- 
ward, and then go to work your problem by this mark, donde! 

I ſhall give but one inſtance, which will ſufficiently direct to ſolve all others of 
the ſame kind that relate to the'planets. On the fourteenth of April 1923, I find 
by an ephemeris that the ſun is about the end of the twenty-third degree of aries, 
Jupiter enters the eighth degree of capricorn, and, if I would be very exact, I ob- 
ſerve alſo that the latitude of Jupiter that day is fifteen minutes or a quarter of a de- 
gree to the north : There I make a mark or. put on a ſmall black patch on the globe 
to ſtand for Jupiter. Then having rectified the globe for the latitude, namely, of La- 

don, and for the ſun's place, April the fourteenth, I turn the mark which I made 
for Jupiter to the eaſtern edge of the horizon, and I find Jupiter: will riſe near the 
ſouth-eaſt at a lictle paſt one in the morning : He will come to the meridian at a very 
little paſt five : He will ſet near the ſouth-weſt about nine in the morning. 

Then if I rectify the globe for the zenith, the quadrant of altitude being brought 
down to the horizon, will tell you what is his altitude and what his azimuth at any 
given hour of the morning, by the help of the dial and index. 

Or his altitude or azimuth being given you may find what it is o*clock. 

By this means you may find the hour when the moon will riſe and fer, together 
with her ſouthing, or the time of her coming to the meridian. But let it be noted 
that the moon changes her place in the zodiac ſo ſwiftly that ſhe moves through 
thirteen degrees of one ſign every day or thereabout; and therefore you cannot fnd 
the preciſe hour and minute of her riſing, ſetting, ſouthing, &c. upon the globe 
without much more trouble than moſt of the other planets will give you, which 
change their places in the zodiac much more ſlowly. 


mp, 4 9 „ 


Problem XXXVIII. The day and hour of a ſolar eclipſe being known, to find all 
thoſe places in which that eclipſe will be vifible. " 

By the thirteenth problem find out at what place the ſun is vertical at that hour 
of the day. Bring that place to the pole or vertical point of the wooden horizon, 
that is, rectify the globe for the laticude of that place; then the globe being in that 
ſituation, obſerve what places are in the upper hemiſphere ; for if it be a large 
eclipſe the ſun will be viſibly eclipſed in molt of them. 


— Mk, | 
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Problem XXXIX. The day and hour of a lunar eclipſe being known, to find by 
the globe all thoſe places in which the ſame will be viſible. | | 
By problem XIII. find as before at what place the ſun is vertical at that hour; 
then by problem IV. find the antipodes of that place: Rectify the globe for the la- 
titude of thoſe antipodes ; thus they will be in the zenith, or in the pole of the bo- 
rizon ; then obſerve as before what places are in the upper hemiſphere of the globe 
for in the moſt of thoſe places the moon vill be viſibly eclipſed. 
The reafon of rectiſying the globe for the antipodes in this problem, is becaul 


the moon muſt be directly oppolite to the ſun whenſoe is eclipſed. 
| y oppolice to the ſun w * ver ſhe is e PE: CTIO 
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e 
Problems relating to geograply and Slang to be perfermed by the the 
| T ex Plain ſcale An 9 * a 


T is ſuppoſed that the reader is already acquainted with ſome of the firſt and eaſieſt 
] principles of geometry, before he can read with underſtanding this or any other 


|  rreatiſe of aſtronomy or geography z and it is. preſumed alſo that he knows what is 


a chord, a tangent and a fine, and how to make and to meaſure an angle either by 
a line or ſcale of chords, or fines or tangents, in order to practiſe the problems of 
this _ ſection 3 though a very ſlight knowledge of theſe things is ſufficient for this 
urpoſe. | | 

/ — ſeveral of the following problems will depend upon the altitude, or azi- 
muth of the ſun, and in order to obtain theſe, we ſometimes uſe a pin or needle 
fixed perpendicularly on an upright or horizontal plane; therefore the firſt problem 
| propoſe ſhall be this, namely, | | | 


Problem I. How to fix a needle perpendicular on a plane, or. to raiſe a perpen- 
dicular ftyle or pointer in order to make obſervations of a ſhadow. 
Note, Any ching fixed or ſet up to caſt a ſhadow is called a ſtyle, | | 
One way to perform this, is by having at hand a joiner*s ſquare, and while one 
edge of it is laid flat to the plane, the other edge of it ſtanding up will ſhew when a 
needle or ſtyle is fixed on that plane perpendicularly, if it be applied to the fide of 
the needle, | | 
Note, If you have a little ſquare made of box or any hard wood, one leg being 
fix, or the other eight or nine inches long, one inch or one and a half broad, and 
an inch thick, with a thread and plummet hanging from the end of one leg, down 
toward the place where the other leg isJoined, as in figure XIV. and a large hole 
for the plummet to play in: It will be of uſe not only to ſhew you how to erect a 
needle truly perpendicular z but it will alſo diſcover whether any plane be truly 
imooth, and be horizantal or level, as well as whether any upright plane be exactly 


perpendicular to the horizon. ; 


Such a ſquare will alſo be very uſcful in the practice of any geometrical problems 


by drawing one line perpendicular to another with the greateſt caſe. 


Another way to fix a needle perpendicular to any plane, is this; deſcribe a circle 
as a, o, d, h, in figure XV. Fix a needle 3 in the center p, then meaſure from 
leveral oppoſite parts of it, as a, o, d, b, to the tip of the needle, 5, and faſten the 
needle ſo as that the tip, 5, ſhall be at equal diſtance from all thoſe points, then it 


is truly perpendicular. 


Note here, That in moſt of theſe practices where a perpendicular needle is re- 
quired, theſame end may be attained by a needle or wire ſtraight or crooked, 
which may be called a ſtyle, ſet up * — at rendom as in figure XVI. without 
the trouble of fixing it perpendicular, if you do but find the point p on the plane, 
which lies perpendicularly under the tip of the ſtyle 4, and this may be found by ap- 
plying the edge of the ſquare, deſcribed figure XIV. to the tip of the ſtyle: 
Though there are other ways to find this perpendicular point for nice practices in 
dialling by ſhadows, which r great exactneſs. 1 
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But take notice here, that if you uſe this method of a ſtyle ſer up ſloping at ran. 
dom as in figure XVI. then with your compaſſes you muſt meaſure the diſtance 
from the tip of the ſtyle s to the point p, and that diſtance muſt be counted and 
uſed as the length of the perpendicular ſtyle 3 p in figure XV. whereſoe ver you have 
occaſion to know or uſe the length of it. en enn e en 

Obſerve alſo, that if the tip of your ſtyle, whether ſtraight or crooked, be more 
than three or four inches high from the plane, you will ſcarce be able to mark the 
point of ſhadow exactly, becauſe of the penumbra or faint ſhadow which leaves the 
point or edge of a ſhadow undetermined. | | 

On a horizontal or level plane you muſt uſe a much ſhorter ſtyle when the ſun is 
low, or in winter, becauſe the ſhadow is long; but in the longeſt days in ſummer 
a four-inch ſtyle is fufficient, though the ſhadow at that ſeaſon be very ſhort all the 
middle hours of the day. From the tip of the ſtyle to the tip of the ſhadow ſhould 
never be above ſix inches diſtance. 

After all, If you have frequent occaſion for a ndicular ſtyle to obſerve a ſha- 
dow by it, I know nothing eaſier than to get a ſmall priſm of wood, or ivory, or 
rather of braſs, ſuch as is deſcribed figure XVII. Let the baſe be. a right angled 
triangle ABC: The line BC an inch: AB two inches: And let the height of 
the priſm, namely, AD or CE be three inches, or near four inches if you pleaſe. 
By this means you obtain three perpendicular ſtyles of different lengths, according 

as you want the ſhadow to be either longer or ſhorter, in ſummer or in winter. 

If you ſet it upon the ſquare ſide A B DO, your perpendicular ſtyle will be B Cor 
OE: If it be BO, then C is the tip of the ſtyle and B marks the point on the 
plane. If you ſet it on the ſquare ſide BCO E as it ſtands in the figure, then A E 

or DO is your perpendicular ſtyle, Or if you ſet it on its triangular baſe ABC, 
then either A D, or BO, or CE will be your perpendicular ſtyle. . | 
This little plain priſm has theſe great advantages in it, namely, that yau can ſet 
it up in a moment on a perfectly ſmooth plane, and you are ſure it is perpendicular 
to the plane; and then if you require it to ſtand there any time, and it ſhould hap- 
pen to be moved, if you have but fixed and marked its place by the lower edges 
on the plane, and remember which edge you deſigned for the ſtyle, you may ſet it 
exactly in the ſame poſition again. N 99 


Problem II. How to take the altitude of the ſun by a needle fixed on an hori- 
zontal plane, or by any perpendicular ſtyle. 152 N 

In al theſe practices be ſure that your plane be truly level or horizontal, which 
you cannot well know without ſome ſuch inftrument as I have deſcribed before, 
figure XIV. which ſerves inſtead of a level. 

You muſt apply this inſtrument or ſquare not only to one part but to eyery part of 
the plane, whereſoever you can imagine the ſhadow will fall, to ſee if it be preciſely 
horizontal or level: For a very ſmall variation from the level will cauſe a great dif- 
ference in the length and in the point of ſhadow z and upon this account there are 
few window-ſtools, or any boards or poſts fixed by the common work of carpenters 
ſufficiently level for a juſt obſervation'in aſtronomy or dialling. | 

Fix your perpendicular ſtyle P'S, as in figure XVII. obſerve the point of ſhadow C 
caſt from the tip of the ſtyle 8S: Draw PC: Then take the height of the ſtyle PS 
in your compaſſes; ſet it perpendicularly on PC; draw the line S C on the plane, 
and the angle C is the ſun's altitude, namely, thirty-five degrees. Ane 


ww . 
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Here it is evident that if you ſuppoſe C the center and CP to be the radius, 
then PS is the tangent of the altitude thirty-five degrees; for it meaſures the angle 
Cor the arch PA. But if you make S the center, and ſuppoſe S P to be the radius 
of a circle, C P is the tangent of the coaltitude of the ſun, namely, fifty - five degrees, 
for it is that tangent which. meaſures the angle S or the arch PE. 

Hence it will follow that if you fix a perpendicular needle, pointer or ſtyle, on 
any horizontal plane, and divide a line, as PC, according to the ſcale of tangents, 
whoſe radius ſhall be PS, beginning at P towards C, and make this line of tangents 
moveable round the center P, the ſhadow of the ſtyle will ſhew you the coaltitude 
of the ſun at any time on that moveable ſeale of tangents. 

Or if the ſcale of tangents PC be divided on the immoveable horizontal plane it- 
ſelf, and you deſcribe concentric circles on the center P through every degree of 
that ſcale, the ſhadow of the tip of the ſtyle will ſhew the coaltitude among thoſe 
circles; for they will exactly repreſent the parallels of altitude in the heavens, 

Note, This is deſcribed thus particularly rather for demonſtration than uſe, be- 
cauſe when the ſun is low the ſhadow P C will be extended many feet or yards. 


Problem IH. To take the altitude of the ſun by a ſtyle on a perpendicular or up- 
right plane. | ; 

yer ſtyle A B perpendicular to a flat board as figure XIX. Raiſe your 
board exactly upright, and turn it to the ſun, ſo that the ſhadow of the ſtyle AD 
may be caſt downward directly perpendicular from the center A in the line AQ. 
Then take the length of the ſtyle A B in your compaſſes, and ſet it on the boar 
at right angles with the line of ſhadow, from A to B: Draw the line BD; and the- 
angle A DB ſhall be the ſun's coaltitude, or zenith diſtance as it is ſometimes called, 
namely, fifty-five degrees: The tangent of which. is AB to the radius DA, and 
the angle A B D, which is the complement of it, or thirty-fifth ſhall be the ſun's 
altitude; the tangent of which is A D to the radius BA. PEERS”, 

Or to make this more evident, draw the obſcure line DO parallel to AB, that 
is, horizontal, and the angle B D O will plainly appear to be the angle of the ſun's 
altitude thirty-five degrees. 221d 5 | , 

Hence it will follow that if the line A D be prolonged to Qand divided according 
to the degrees of a ſcale of tangents, this board or inſtrument will be always ready 
to ſhew the ſun's altitude on that ſcale, by the ſhadow of the ſtyle A B turned directly 
; the ſun, when the board. is held up and. made to ſtand perpendicular to the 

orizon, Lak | | 

Note, This is the foundation of thoſe dials which.are made on moveable columns 
or on walking canes, which ſhew the hour of the day by the different altitudes of 
the ſun in the various ſeaſons of the year. 2 | | 

Note, There are ſeveral other ways to. find the altitude of the ſun by a moveable 
or immoveable upright plane, and a perpendicular ſtyle fixed on it. But none of 
thoſe ways of taking an altitude by the point or. end.of the ſhadow are the moſt com- 
modious and exact for common uſe z I have chiefly mentioned them to lead the 
_— into a more familiar and perfect acquaintance with the nature and reaſon of 

eſe operations. 1 | 

If no regular inſtrument be at hand to take the ſun's altitude, I prefer the fol- 
lowing method above any others. 5% 


Problem 
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Problem IV. To find the ſan's or any Rar's altitude by a plain board, thread and 


lummet. ' Eta . | 

8 Take a ſmooth flat board as n o p q which is at leaſt eight or nine inches broad 
every way, ſce figure XX. Mark two points on it as @ c at leaſt at ſeven or eight 
inches diſtance, and draw that line. Fix a very ſhort pin at c perpendicular, which 
may be done ſufficientſy true by gueſs. Hang a thread and plummet on it. Hold 
up the edge of the board to the ſun till the ſhadow of the pin be caſt all along the 
line a c. © Obſerve where the thread falls; mark a mu in it as at dz draw the line 
d c, and the angle a c d is the complement of the ſun's altitude: Or you may draw 
the whole quadrant a c e, and then the angle 4 c e is the ſun's altitude. Now if 
the arch 4 e be meaſured by a line of chords you find the number of degrees. 

Norte, That the degrees of altitude muſt always be reckoned from that fide of 
tha quadrant which is held next to the ſun, namely, ce. The coaltitude from the 

e ca. PA { 1 

Note farther, That the ſun's altitude ſhould ſcarce ever be taken within half an 
hour of noon for any other purpoſes beſide the finding of the meridian altitude; be. 
cauſe for an hour together the altitude then increaſes or decreaſes ſo very little, the 
ſun being then near the middle of its diurnal arch. | 
Take notice alfo, That when the ſun is near the horizon it appears higher than 
really it is by reaſon of the refraction or breaking of its rays in paſſing through a 
larger ſpace of atmoſphere or thicker air. When the ſun is one degree high its re- 
fraction cauſes it to appear near half a degree higher than it is. At two degrees high 
the refraction is twenty minutes, at three degrees the refraction is fifteen minutes, at 
five degrees the refraction is ten minutes, ac ten degrees the refraction is five minutes. 
You muſt therefore allow proportionably by deducting ſo much from the apparent 
altitude when you make an obſervation near ſun-riſe or ſun-ſer. . 

Note again, That the heavier your plummet is, the more ſteddy it will hang, 
and make the obſervation more exact. . 

If you pleaſe you may draw the whole quadrant on the board, and ſtick in the 
pin at the center before you make your obſervation, which indeed is the moſt pro- 

r way. 1 Des | ds wes 
"Yo may find the altitude of the moon the ſame way. And the altitude of any 
ſtar may be found by the ſame board, if you ſtick in another very ſhort pin per- 
pendicular at a, and fixing your eye at 5 bring both the pins @ and c juſt over the 
ſtar ; then the thread will hang, ſuppoſe, on the point d in the arch, and ſhew the 
degree or angle of altitude to be 4c e. 43 1 aud 5465 6 
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Problem V. To obſerve the meridian altitude of the ſun or its height at noon : 
And by the ſame method to find any ſtar's meridian altitude. 9156] 

If you know exactly when it is noon, take the altitude of the ſun by any inſttu- 
ment within a minute or two of that time, and that is the meridian altitude; for 
two or three minutes at noon make no ſenſible difference in the altitude. ; 

But if you have no clock or dial or any thing of that kind whoſe truth you 
can rely on, then a little before noon obſerve and ſet down the altitude ever) 
four or five minutes till you find it begins to grow a little leſs, then review your ob- 
ſervations, and the greateſt height was the true meridian altitude. 1 

You may, by the ſame method, find the meridian altitude of any ſtar above the 
horizon, if you make ſeveral obſervations when the ſtar is coming near to the north 
or ſouth part of the meridian. ts 
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Problem VI. How to find out the declination of the ſun, or of any large or 
known ſtar, | | 

If you know the latitude of the place where you are, with the meridian alticude 
of the ſun any day in the year, or if yon know the ſun's place in the ecliptic you 
may find the declination of the ſun thereby geometrically as ſhall be ſhewn after- 
ward: But if theſe are not known, then in order to other aſtronomical operations, 
you muſt ſeek the declination of the fun for that day, either by the globe on the 
brazen meridian 3 or in a ſeale of the ſun's declination, which is drawn on artificial 

adrants,” or other mathematical inſtruments; or it may be found in tables of the 
ſon's declination calculated exactly to every minute of a degree for every day in the 
year, which is the beſt way where it may be had. 

There are alſo tables of declination of ſeveral of the moſt noted ſtars, Theſe 
are all the year at the ſame diſtance from the equator, and their declination does not 
yary, as the ſun's does, | 

Thefe — ag the ſun's and ſtars declination are found at the end of this book, 
ſection XXI. Ns. | | 

But let it be noted here, that the dechnation of the fun not only changes every 
day in the year, but it differs alſo fome few minutes in the next year from the year 
foregoing, even on the fame day of the month: Whence this difference ariſes, and 


how to act with reſpect to it, fee problem XX. following, and more in ſection XXI. 
Problem VII. To find the latitude of any place by the meridian altitude and de- 


clination of the ſun any day in the year, | 

The way to find the latitude of any place, that is the diftance of the zenith of that 
place from the equator, by the meridian altitude of the ſun, is firſt to ſeek its coal- 
titude, that is the complement of its latitude, or, which is all one, the elevation of 
the equator above the horizon of that place. Suppoſe the day given be the twenty- 
ſecond of June, or the ſummer ſolſtice. 

This may be done by looking back to figure III. Firſt, draw the line HO for 
the horizon, and from the center C raiſe a perpendicular CZ to repreſent the 
zenith, Make the ſemicircle H Z Q for the meridian : Then ſuppoſe the meridian 
altitude of the ſun at the ſummer ſolſtice be ſinty two degrees, by the ufe of your 
compaſſes and a ſcale of chords ſet up fixry-two from H to S: Alſo the declination 
of the ſun that day being twenty-three degrees and a half northward, ſet twenty- 
three and a half from S downward, and it will find the point E, and the arch H E is 
the altitude of the equator above the horizon, or the coaltitude of the place, namely, 
thirty. eight degrees and a half: Thence you find the latitude is E Z or fiſty- one de- 
grees and a half which completes a quadrant. Then if you draw the line E C it 
will repreſent the equator in that ſcheme. 

Suppoſe you take the meridian altitude of the ſun on either of the equinoctial days, 
namely, in March or September, and you find it to be thirty- eight degrees and a half: 
Set up thirty-eight and a half from H to E, then the ſun having no declination the 
meridian altitude itſelf ſhews you the height of the equator above the horizon, 
which is the complement of the latitude, | | 

Suppoſe the meridian altitude of the fun at the ſhorteſt day be fiſteen degrees, ſet 
up 7 from H to V: Then the fan's declination is twenty-three degrees and a 
half ſouth ward; therefore fet twenty«three and a half from V upward, and it finds 
the point E: And the arch H E is the complement of the latitude as before, name- 
ly, thirty-eight degrees and a half. For 
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For all theſe practices the chief rule is this. In the ſummer half-year ſet your de. 
clination downward from the point of the meridian altitude, and it will find the 
equator's height above the horizon, In winter ſet your declination upward from 
the point of the meridian altitude, and it will ſhew you the height of the equator, 
The reaſon of it is moſt. evident in the third and fourth figures, P 
It may be proper in this place to recolle& what I have already demonſtrated in 
ſection V. figure IV. that the latitude of any place, that is, the diſtance. of its ze. 
nith from the equator, Z E is equal-to the elevation of the pole PO above the ho- 
rizon. Thereby it appears that the elevation of the equator above the horizon of 
that place on one ſide as E H, which is the complement of the latitude, is equal to 
the complement of the pole's elevation on the other ſide as Z P. If therefore the 
latitude, ſuppoſe of Landon, be E Z or PO fifty-one and a half the coaltitude P 2 
or H E will be tkirty-eight and a half, for it muſt complete a quadrant or ninety 
degrees; and t if you ſet the point P fifty one degrees and a half above O 
on the other ſide of the horizon, and draw the line PC, you have the axis of the 
world hs qe or the north pole in its elevation for London, and ſtanding, 
as it ought, at right angles with the equator E C. 0. 

I have repreſented the ſolution of this ſixth problem in a geometrical manner to 
ſhew the reaſon of this practice ; but this problem of finding the latitude by the 
meridian altitude is much eaſier performed arithmetically thus. WO 

In the winter half- year add the declination to the meridian altitude, and it gives 
you the colatitude. | | 

In the ſummer half-year ſubſtract the ſun's declination from the meridian altitude 
and it gives the colatitude, | 

Example, June the twenty-ſecond. 
Meridian altitude HS——62 
Sun's declination, E S——2 wif 


Colatitude H E— 3861 
December the twenty - ſecond. 


Meridian altitude HV — 15 > 
Sun's declination E V— 231 


Colatitude H E—384 


Then if you ſubſtraft the colatitude from the zenith or ninety, you find the 
latitude, as, | | | 


Zenith H Z—90 
Colatitude H — 
Latitude E n 


After all it muſt be obſerved here that all theſe problems of finding the latitude 
of the place by the ſun's or ſtar's meridian altitude, &c. belong chiefly to thoſe 
places which lie within the temperate zones. If the place lie in the torrid or frigid 
zones, theſe methods of ſolution are good when the meridian ſun is on the _ 

| e 
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gage of the zenith' with the equator, whether north or ſouth. Bur if not, then there 
muſt be ſome little difference of operation at ſome times of the year. Yer if you 
project a ſcheme for the ſolution of ſuch an enquiry like figure III. the very Were 
of chings will ſhew you when you molt add or ſubſtract. | 


Problem VIII. To bud the enden altitude of che fun any Ray of the year, the 
latitude of the place being given. 

This is but the converſe of the e prablews, and therefore is 0 be performed 
the contrary way, namely, in winter ſubſtract the declination VE from the equi- 
noRial altitude or colatitude H E, and the remainder is H V the meridian altitude. 

In ſummer add the declination E S to the erer, altitude, or colatitude HE, 

and it gives the meridian altitude HS. 


The inen altitude at the equinoxes is the ſame with the colatitude as before. 


Problem IX; To find the —— of the ſun; its meridian altitude and the la- 
titude of the place being give 


[t is hardly neceſſary to deſcribe this eee thoſe who have perfectly learned 
the two foregoing problems. 

Subſtract the colatitude HE from the mevidinn altitude in ſummer HS, and the 
remainder is the ſun's ſummer declination ES. 

Subſtract the meridian altitude in winter H V from the colatitude HE, and the 
remainder is the ſun's winter declination E V. 

Or in ſhort, if the meridian altitude and colatirude be given, ſobſtract the el 
from the greater, and the remainder is the ſun's declination. 


Problem X. To find the latitude of a place by: the aneriden alirude of a ſtar, 
when it is on the ſouth meridian. 


Find the declination of that ſtar in 40 table or ſcale of the ſtar's 3 
If it has declination northward, as the fun has in ſummer, ſubſtract the declination 
from the meridian altitude, and it gives you the colatitude. 

* If the ſtar's declination be ſouthward, as the ſun's is in winter, _ ts declination 
to its meridian altitude, and it gives you the colatitudde. 

Note, When I ſpeak of north and ſouthward in relation to winter and ſummer, 
in many of theſe problems, I mean in northern latitudes ſuch as ours is in Britain. 


unn nn rr r in pro- 
blem XXXII. 


Problem XI By what methods is the nage of Wbt nt e 

Though the latitude, which hes northward and ſourhward, may be e 
with the utmoſt certainty by the methods before propoſed, yet the longitude of a 
place, which is the diſtance of any two places from each other eaſtward or weſtward, 
is very hard to be determined by the ſun or ſtars, becauſe they always appear moving 
round from eaſt to weſt, The longitude therefore of pry! is ofually found 57 
meaſuring the diſtance on earth or ſea from weſt or eaſt. 

The map-makers who deſcribe countries, provinces or kingyloins, miafore the 
diſtances on the earth by an inſtrument made on purpoſe, with a RM V 
that a certain number of! its revolutions is equal to a pole, a inone or a mile; 
hath alſo a mariner's compaſs and needle touched-with a loadſtohe * wk 0 
ſhew how much their courſe varies from the north or ſoutu. 


Vol. V. P p p To 
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lo this laſt age they have alſo invented a way to find the difference of longitude 
between two towns that are ſome thouſands of miles aſundet in diſtant! nations 1 and 
that is by a nice and exact obſervation of the moment when the eclipſes of the moon 
begin or end, made by mathematicians at thoſe diſtant places: And thus by the dif. 
ference of time in thoſe eclipſes they compute the diſtance of place. 

This invention is ſtill further improved by abſervations of, the eclipſes of the four 
moons or little ſecondary planets, which roll round the planet Jupiter as our moon 
does round eur earth: By theſe means the ſuppoſed diſtances of ſome places in the 
Eaft — Maſt Indies have been altered, and the miſtakes of ſeveral hundred miles 
cor * A | 

The failors meaſure it at fea by the log, which is a piece of board faſtened to a 
long line which they caſt out of the ſhip while a minute or half-mipute glaſs begin 
to run: Then drawing ia the log, they fee how far the ſhip has failed in a mioute ; 
and ſuppoſing the circumſtances of the wind and water to be the fame, they com. 
pute thereby how far they have ſailed in ſome hours, But this being a very uncer- 
tain way of reckoning becauſe of the continual changes either of the ſtrength or the 
point of the wind, or current of the water, they are often liable to miſtakes, Therc- 
fore it has been the famous and ſolicitous enquiry of theſe laſt. ages how to find out 
and aſcertain longitude; at ſea z and there is fo vaſt a reward as twenty thouſand 
pounds offered by the parliament of Great. Britain to any man who ſhall in vent a me- 
thod for it, which ſhall be plain, eaſy and practicable at ſea. 


Problem XII. To find the value of a degree of a greater circle vpon the earth, 
or how much it contains in Exglif meaſure. 151 301 
Here let it be noted, that one degree of a greater circle on the earth anſwers to 
one degree of A greater cirele in the heavens. | It is true the heavenly circles are in- 
comparably. larger than the circumference of the earth; and they are alſo larger 
than each other according; to the different diſtances of the planets and ſtars; yet 
every circk,. whether greater or leſſer, is divided into three hundred and ſixty de- 
grees, and therefore though circles. differ never fo much in magnitude, yet, when 
they ate ſuppoſed to be ooncentrical, that is to have the ſame center, every (ingle 
degree of each circle is correſpondent to à ſingle degree of all the other circles. 
Nom that a degree of the heavens thus anſwers to a degree on the earth is ver) 
evident; for if we travel on earth, or fail one degree northward or ſouthward on 
the ſame meridian, we ſhall-Gnd by the fun or the fixed ſtars in heaven that our zc- 
pith is juſt a degree altered, our latitude is changed one degree, and cut pole is one 
degree more or leſs elevated, namely, more elevated if we go from Loadon toward the 
north, and leg elevated if we go toward the ſouth, till we come to the equator : Af 
ter ward the contrary pole is elevated gradually, By ſuch experiments as theſe phi- 
loſophers:iofer alſo that the earth is a globe and not a plane — to 
| Wherefore to find-the value of a degree on a greater circle of the earth, you mul: 
travel directly in the ſame meridian, meaſuring your miles all the way, till your lat- 
tude be altered one degree ; and then, if you have been exact in your meaſure, you 
will find — pu have travelled about ſeventy Engliſh miles; though geographers 
often-rec xy geographical miles to a degree for greater caſe in/computation, 35 
I haye: id before * & Arts wt 92 42-1 
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Problem XIII. To ßpnd the circumference, che diameter, the ſurface. and. folid 
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| Having found: the value. of one degree to be ſeventy miles, multiply that by three 
—— ſixty, and it produces twenty five ouland ewo/ e miles for the 
circumference, 

The diameter isin proportion to the circumference 15 « hundred and thirteen to 
three hundred and fifry-five, or as fifty to a hundred and fifty-ſeven, or in more 
bricf and vulgar accqunt-as ſeven is to twenty-two, Arn will make the diameter of 
the earth to be about eight thouſand miles. 

Molciply the circumterence by the diameter, and that product ſhall be the ſquare 
feet, furlongs, miles, &c. of the ſurſace. 

Mulciply the ſurface by the ſixth part of the diameter, and that will give the 
folid content. 

Note, That geographers differ a little in the computation of theſe meaſures, be- 
cauſe they differ in the meaſure of a ſingle: degree: And that is becauſe of the 
crookednefs and inequality of any road that you can travel for ſeventy miles toge- 
ther: The juſteſt meaſurers have made ſtæty- nine miles and a half go 108 degree, 
or the round number of ſeventy miles. 


Problem XIV. To find the value of a degree of a leſſer circle-on the earth, that 
is the value of a degree of longitude on the leſſer parallels of latitude. 

| have mentioned it before under the third problem of the ninereenth ſcion thut 
all the degrees marked on the equator, or on any of the meridians are ſeventy miles, 
becauſe all thoſe lines are great circles; yet in the parallels of latitude, the further 
you go from the equator, the circle grows leſs and leſs, and conſequently esch de- 
gree of it muſt be leſs alſoz and for this reaſon the whole circle of three hundred 
and ſixty degrees near the pole will not make above three hundred and ſixty miles; 
and as you approach till nearer to the pole, it wi not make fo many furlongs 
or feet. | 
To find therefore the true value of a degree ſuppoſe 1 the parallet- of latitude of 
London fifty one degrees and a half, uſe this method, figure XXII. Make a ſtraight 
line A B to repreſent one degree in the equator, Heide it into ſixty aphical 
miles, or into ſeventy Engliſs miles, all by Set the foot of your compaſſes in A, 
deſcribe an arch from B to C of fifty one degrges and à half,” then from the point 
C let fall a perpendicular to D, and A Di the meaſure of a degree of longitude 
in the parallel of London, namely, about forty-three miles and a half. 

The demonſtration of it may thus be explained. Prolong the arch B C and com- 
plete the quadrant E A B. Then E ſhall repreſent the north pole: E A the northern 
half of the axis of the world, A B the ſemi-dia meter at the equator, and N'C the 
emi- diameter of the parallel of latitude for London. Then arithmetically, if the 
line A B, ſuppoſe a thouſand equal parts, allow ſeventy miles for a degree, hat 
will NC, that is about fox hundred and Meny one equal parts, allow? Anfwer 
forty-three and a half. 

Or trigonometrieally thas. AB is the whole fine. of ninety de peed; or radios. 
Nis the fine of the colatitude thirty- eight degrees and a half. Then ſay, as AB 
or the ſine of ninety degrees is to ſeventy ide; ſo is NC or AD: the me: of chir- 


tyeight degrees and a half to forty-chree wies and a half. rl et 


Note, This diagram or figure will ſhew'the value of à degree & longitude in a 


paralle} of latitude, if from every degree in che arch E C * a Perpendieufat were 
aun to the line AB, 


Ppp 2 | Therefore 


7. 
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into ninety degrees. Take the extent of ſixty degrees of the 
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- - Therefore a whole lige of fines if numbered backward, and applied to a ſcale of 
ſeyenty equal parts, will Mew the miles contained in one degree of longitude under 
any parallel of latitude whatſoever. | g | vivo 
Having ſhewn in former problems how to take the meridian altitude of the ſun, 
and thereby to find; the latitude. of any place on the earth, I think it may be pro- 
per now to ſhew. how to project the ſphere for any latitude upon the plane of the 
meridian, and repreſent it in ſtraight lines, which is called the analemma: Becauſe 
the erection of this ſcheme, and ſometimes of a little part of it, will ſolve a variety 


of aſtronomical problems, as will appear hereafter. 


Problem XV. To erect the analemma, or 3 the ſphere in ſtraight lines for 
the latitude of London fiſty- one degrees and a half. bee 1641 | 
. Firſt, It is ſuppoſed you have a fale of chords at hand, or a — div 
ine of chords in your 

compaſſes, or which is all one, the radius of your quadrant, and deſcribe the circle 
NZEHSQ for a meridian both north and ſouth as in figure XXIII. namely, 
NES, which repreſents twelve o'clock at noon; and N Q S, which repreſents the 
-hour of midnight. 1 ' 164 | 

Through C the center draw the line H O for the horizon. At ninety degrees 
diſtance from H and O mark the point Z and D for the zenith and nadir ; then 
draw the line Z D which will croſs HO at right angles, and will repreſent the azi- 
muth of eaſt and weſt 3 as the ſemicircle Z O D repreſents the north . azimuth, and 


# 'S 


* Z HD the ſouth. 


Above the horizon O mark N for the north pole elevated fifty · one degrees and 
a half: Through the center C draw the line NS for the axis of the world; which 
line will alfo repreſent the hour circle of ſix o'clock, being at ninety degrees diſtance 
from noon and midnight. S will ſtand for the ſouth pole, depreſſed as much be. 


low H the ſouth fide of the horizon, as N the north pole is raiſed above O on the 


north ſide of it. 7 | | 
At ninety degrees from N mark E and Q on each (ide 3 then croſs the axis of 

the world NS with the line EQ at right angles, which repreſents the. equator. 
Thus E will be ninety degrees from N. the north pole, fifty-one degrees and a halt 
from Z the zenith, which is the latitude,” and it will be thirty-eighr degrees and 
a half above H the horizon which is the complement of the latitude. 
At twenty three degrees and a half from E on each ſide mark the points M and 
W ; then parallel to the equator or E Q draw the line M = for the tropic of cancer, 
and the W for the tropic of capricorn, After that, through the center C draw 
M which is the ecliptic : It cuts the equator EQ in C, and makes an angle with 
it of twenty- three degrees and a half. ez & 

From the points NS mark p and » on each ſide at the diſtance of twenty · three 
degrees and a half, pp are the poles of the ecliptic, and the lines g * and x p being 
drawn are the two polar circles, namely, the arctic and antarctic. | 
Thus the analemma is completed for all general purpoſes or problems. 
The further obſervables in it are theſe, namely, 10 
M is the ſun's place in the ecliptic when it enters cancer at the ſummer folſtice: 
And the arch E M is its north declination. twenty-three degrees and a half. 
is the ſun's place in the ecliptie entering aries or libra. at the equinoxes: And 
then it has no declination. | AA 


If is 
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vy is the ſun's place in the ecliptic entering capricorn at the winter ſolſtice: And 
the arch #Q or, which is all one, E W is its ſouth declination twenty-three de- 
grees and a half, * | | 

The line M is the ſun's path the longeſt day, or at the ſummer ſolſtice ; it is 
at 2 at midnight; it riſes at K it is at ſix o'clock at 6; it is in the eaſt azimuth 
at V; it is on the meridian at M that day, and the arch M H is its meridian alti- 
rude, namely, ſicty-twWo degrees. K | 

The line EQ is the ſun's path on the two equinoctial days at aries and libra ; it is 
at midnight at Q it riſes at C, and it is in the ſame moment at the eaſt, and fix 
o'clock ; for on the equinoctial days Z D the azimuth of eaſt and weſt, and NS 
the fix o'clock hour line both meet at C in the horizon H O, which never hap- 
pens any other day in the year.: Then the fun goes up to E at noon ; and E H is 
the arch of its meridian altitude at the equinoxes, namely, thirty- eight degrees and 
a half. | 
Wi is the ſun's path the ſhorteſt day, or at the winter ſolſtice; it is midnight 
at ; it is in the eaſt at K long before it riſes; it is ſix o'clock at G before it riſes 
alſo z then at I it riſes .or gets above the horizon; it is noon at W, and its meridian 
altitude is W H or fifteen degrees. | | | | 

The ſun's aſcenſional difference, that is, its diſtance from fix o'clock at its riſing, 
or ſetting, in the ſummer ſolſtice is the line R 6, and at. the winter ſolſtice it is the 
line 1 G. I e . | | Mt | 

Its amplitude, or diſtance from eaft or weſt at its riſing or ſetting, in ſummer is 
RC; in winter it is I C. | 

Here you muſt ſuppoſe that the ſun goes down again from the meridian in the 
afternoon on the other fide of the ſcheme or globe in the ſame manner in which its 
aſcent toward the meridian is repreſented on this fide :- So that the line M R repre- 
ſents-the ſun's ſemidiurnal arch at midfummer, E Cat the equinoxes, and WI at 
midwinter. The.ſemidiurnal arch is half the arch it makes above the horizon. 

Note, That as we have deſcribed the various places of the ſun's appearance above 
the horizon H O at the ſeveral ſeaſons of the year, ſo the various places of its de- 
— below the horon HO may be eaſily, found out and deſeribed by any 

rner. ; 


Problem XVI. How to repreſent any parallel of declination on the analemma, ar 
to deſcribe the path of the ſun any day in the year. | | 
Find out what is the ſun's declination that day by ſome ſcale. or table : Obſerve 
whether it be the winter or the fummer half-yearz and conſequently whether the de- 
clination be north or ſouth : Then for the north fide of the equator, if it be ſummer, 
ſer the degrees of north declination upward from E toward Z; if it be winter fer 
the ſouth. declination: downward from E toward H: And from the point of decli- 
nation, ſuppoſe it be Mor W, draw a line parallel to E Q the equator, as M or 
- , and it repreſents the parallel of declination, or the path of the ſun for that 
. e D4- 14 | | | | 


Problem XVII. How to repreſent any parallel of altitude, either of the ſun or 
Rar on the analemima. ! 1 4 4 | 

As the lines of declination are parallel to the equator; ſo the lines of altitude are 
parallel to the horizon: Suppoſe therefore the altitude of the ſun be about forty- tuo 


degrees 5 
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degrees z ſet up forty two degrees on the meridian from H to A, draw the line 4 
I. parallel to H O, and it deſcribes the fun's parallel of altitude that moment. 
Here note, that where the ſun's parallel of declination for any day and his para 
lel of altitude for any moment crofs each other, that is an exact re tation of 
the ſun's place in the heavens at that time: Thus the point Oi preciſe place 
where the fun is when he is forcy-two degrees high on the longeſt day of the year 
For M = repreſents his path or parallel of declination that day, and AL repreſent; 
his parallel of altitude that it. ö wo e e gp 4 51 
I might add here alſo; that the prick*d-arch N & g repreſents the hour circle in 
which the ſun is at that moment; and Z & D repreſents us azimuth or vertical cir. 
cle at that time. Nate, Theſe arches are traublv@me draw aright, and are no: 
at all neceſſary to folve common problems by the {cate and compaſſes on th: 
analemma F 1 Men gur 18 Y] ieren 3; 16 7.1! 


Problem XVIII. The day of the month and the for's altitude being given, hoy 
to find the hour or azimuth of the ſan by the anatemma. - + | | 
The two foregoing. problems acquaint you how to fix the preciſe point of th: 
ſun's place any minute of any day in the year by the parallei of detlination and pi 
rallel of altitude croſſing each other. | eme b nenn ent ent or! 
Now ſuppoſe the day of the month be the ſecth of ar, and the ſun's altitude 
thirty-four degrees in the morning. Deſcribe the ſemicircle HZ O in figute cit 
XXIV. tor the meridian, Make HCO che horizon. Draw E C making with in 
HC an angle of the colatitude thirty-eight degrees and a half to: repreſent the 
equator. /- Seek the declination of the ſun, and in the tables or ſcales you will find 
it near ſixteen degrees and a half northward: Set fixteen and à half from E to D; 
draw DR for the path of the fan that day, parallel to EC the equator. Then | 
ſer the altitude thirty-four degrees from H to A, draw A L parallel to HO th: * 
horizon. Thus the point © ſhews the place of the ſun as before. | 
Now if you would find the hour, you muſt draw the line CN at right angles with for 
the equator E C, which repreſents the fix o'clock hour ine; and the diſtance 6 © is 
the fun's hour from ſix 3 that is, his hour after fix in the morning, or betore (ix 3 
in the afternoon. ö cor 


If you are to ſeek the azimuth, then you muſt draw the line C Z perpendicular edg 
to HO, which is the vertical circle of eaſt or weft ; then the extent FO is the ſun's lim 
azimuth from eaſt in the morning, or from veſt in the aſternoon ! 

Thus you ſee that in order to ſolve thoſe two difficult problems of the hour of ai. of | 
muth, you need but a very few lines to perform the whole operation ; for if you CN 


want only the hour, C Z may be omitted; if you want only the azimuth, CN 
may be omitted. | | dun BY ; 
Let in the winter half-year, ſuppoſe the thirteenth of November, when the declios- 


tion is near eighteen degrees ſouth, it muſt be ſer downward as E W from E toward eſte 
H; then you cannot ſo well find the hour without producing the ſix o'clock line S, 
N G below the horizon down to S, that you may meaſure the hour from 8 or (ix. 6-D, 
Obſerve alſo that this little diagram in figure XXIV. will ſolve a great variety of exte 
problems beſides the hour and azimuth on rhe fixth of May: It ſhews the length of bgyr 


the day by the ſemidiurnal arch DR. The ſun's aſcenſional difference is 6 R. His % m 
amplitude is CR, His azimuth from eaſt or weft at fix's T6. His altitude at 
eaſt and weſtis VC. His meridian altitude is the arch DH: And his azimuth 
from eaſt or welt at riſing or ſetting is the line C R. | bes 
roble 
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Problem XxIx. How to meaſure the number of degrees on any of the ſtraight 


lines in the analemma. | 

[ thiok there is no need to inform the reader that any part of the outward circle 
or meridian. may be meaſured upon that ſcale of chords or quadrant, according to 
whoſe radius the whole analemma is drawn. 1 

As for the ſtraight lines they are all to be conſidered as ſines; thoſe ſemidiameters 
which are drawn 33 center C to the circumference are ſo many whole lines of 
fines or ninety degrees to the common radius of the ſemicircle. But if you conſider 
any whole diameter which paſſeth through the center C, it is a line of verſed fines, - 
that is, two lines of right ines joined at their beginning to the ſame common radius 
of the Keie nde n 3 | | 

If therefore you have a ſcale or line of (ines at hand to the fame radius of the 
circle, you may meaſure any | of thoſe ſtraight lines, ſetting one foot of the 
compaſſes in the center C, an comer Mo other to the point propoſed, then ap- 
plying that extent to the beginning af the line of fines, and obſerving how far it 
reaches, W 

But if you have no ſcale or line of ſines at hand, you may find the quantity of any part 

of the ſemidiameter by the outward limb or ſemicircle, and by the ſcale of chords, ac- 
cording, to whoſe radius the ſemicircle is drawn. The method of performing it ſe 
in figure XXV. where the quadrant x is drawn by the ſame radius as the ſemi- 
circle in figure XXIV. But I choſe to make it a diſtinct figure, Jeſt the lines ſnould 
interfere with one another and breed confuſion; and therefore in figure XXIV. I 


he have uſed capital letters, in figure XXV. all the letters are ſmall. | | 

id Suppoſe. I would find how many degrees are contained in VC which is the ſun's - 
); altitude at eaſt or weſt, . This is a part of the ſemidiameter CZ: Suppoſe therefore 
en CZ to be a whole line of ſines, beginning to be numbered at C. Take the extent 


VC in your c ſſes, and catry one leg up in the arch y x till the other leg will 
but juſt — —— 3.4, and Omg — of the compaſſes will reſt at u 5 | 
fore it appears that CV in figure XXIV. is the fine of the arch y n in figure XXV. 
or twenty-one degrees. 10 | | | 
Another way to perform it is this. Take the extent VC, ſet ane leg of the 
compaſſes in , and with that extent make a blind or obſcure arch at e, and by the 
edge of that arch lay a rule from the center 4, and it will find the point à in the 
limb, namely, twenty · one degrees. F 
By the ſame practice you may find the number of degrees contained in any part 
of thoſe lines which are drawn from the center C, namely, C H, CE, C M. Ez. * 
CN, CO, all which are whole lines of fines to the common radius of the quadrant. 
But as for thoſe lines in the analemma which are not drawn from the center C, 
but are drawn-;acroſs. ſome other diameter and produced to the limb, ſuch as the 
line 6 D, che line 8 W, the line FA, and the line FL, each of theſe are to be 


ard eſteemed as a whole line of ſioes alſo, hut to a leſs radius. A ri; = 

line So 6. O in, Hgure, XXIV. in the ſine of the ſun's” hour from 6; but the radius is 

IX, 6-D,. and the number of degrees in 6. O is to be found in this manner. Take the 

y of extent 6 D, or this- Whole leſſer radius in your compaſſes, and ſet it from 4x0 q in 

— bgure XXV. then take the extent 6 O, and ſetting one foot of the compaſſes in 
E 


4 make an obſcure arch at o, and a ruler Jaid from 5 the center by the edge of that - 
ach o. will find the, point 4 in che limb, and ſhew chat 4 is thirty-Jour degrees and 
0 urgh' egen 30h ft dh ed at £1242. A-quarter,!, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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a quarter, which turned into hours, is two hours ſeventeen minutes from ſix, name. 
ly, ſeventeen minutes paſt eight in the morning, or forty-three minutes paſt three 
in the afternoon, . . | * 
Again F O in 1 is the ſine of the azimuth from eaſt to weſt to the 
radius FA; take therefore F A in your compaſſes and ſet it from to p in figure 
XXV. then take the extent F © and with one foot in p make the obſcure arch a; 
by the edge of that arch lay a ruler from þ the center, and you will find the point 
in the limb; therefore y 5 is the azimuth from eaſt to weſt, that is about ſeventeen 
degrees. | } rio 3 93 19 | 1 
Note, if you have the inſtrument called a ſector at hand and know how to uſe it, 
you may with great caſe and exactneſs find the value of any fine in the analemma, 
whether it be to a greater or a leſſer radius, without theſe geometrical operations. 


Problem XX. To find the ſun's place in the ecliptic any day in the year. 

It is well known that the twelye ſigns of the zodiac, each of which has thirty de- 
grees, contain in all three hundred and fixty degrees: And the ſun is faid to go 
through them all once in twelve months or a year. Therefore in a vulgar account, 
and for the uſe of learners we generally ſay, the ſun goes through one degree in a 
little more than a day, and thereby finiſhes the three hundred and fixty degrees in 
three hundred and fixty-five days. But this is not the juſteſt and moſt accurate ac- 
count of things: Let us therefore now toward the end of this book, with a little 
more exactneſs obſerve, 8 nn n 

1. That the annual courſe which the ſun appears to take through the ecliptic 
round the earth, is much more properly and truly aſcribed to the earth's moving or 
raking its courſe round the ſun ; though the common appearances to our eye are 
MUCH The INE a2 20e tun mover,” -7 25 ß 

2. This annual courſe or path of the earth is not properly a circle, but an ellip- 
ſis or oval: And as the fun is fixed in one of the focus's of the ellipſis, ſo the fixed 


. ſtars, and amongſt them the twelve ſigns, ſurround and encompaſs it. See figure 


XXXI. where the black point 7 is the earth in its orbit moving round, and © the 
ſun near the middle, and the outward circle of points is the ſtarry heaven. 

3. That part of this ellipfis or oval, which the earth traces in our winter half. year, 
that is from autumn to ſpring, is nearer to the ſun than the other part of it which 
rhe earth traces in our ſummer half-year, that is from ſpring to autumn. And as it 
is nearer to the ſun, ſo conſequently it is the ſhorter or leſſer half, if I may ſo expreſs 
it. The very figure ſhews it plainly. | 104 Nass enn 

Note, By our winter and our ſummer I mean thoſe ſeaſons as they reſpect us in 
Europe, and in theſe northern parts of the globe. Rui 

4. Thence it follows that the ſun appears to finiſh its winter half year from Sep- 
tember the twenty-third to March the twentieth, that is from & by to V ſooner 


by ſeven or eight days than it does the ſummer half- year, that ' is from v by © to 


, or from March the twentieth to September the twenty. third, which is proved thus: 
When the earth is at 7, the ſun appears at = and it is midſummer. When the earth 
is at e the ſun appears at & and it is autumn, When the earth is at o the ſun ap- 
pears at and it is midwinter. And when the earth is at @ the ſun appears at * 
and it is ſpring. Thus the ſun appears to paſs through thoſe ſigns which are juſt op- 
poſite to thoſe which the earth paſſes. Now as the earth is longer in going through 
the arch a f e, from & to v, than it is in going through the arch ea, from 7 
ew A, ſo conſequently the ſun appears to paſs through the oppoſite ſigns from aries 
to libra, flower than he does from libra to aries. This 
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This is proved alſo plainly by the computation. of days. | 
After the ſun enters my on eb the twentieth, that month hath eleven days, 

and after the ſun enters libra on September the twenty - third, that month hath eight 

days. No let us compute. | | N | 


£4 March — 11 „] September — 8 a 


April — 30 October 31 
5—317f7fT November — 307 
une — 30 Sdays. | December — 31 days. 
ly 310 January ' — 310 
Auguſt — 31 February — 28 f 
September 2 „][ March —— 20 T 
Summer 186 days, | Winter — 179 days. 


5. 14 hereto it is found that in the winter months, chiefly from the latter 
end of Oftober to the middle of March, the ſun appears to move ſomething more than 
one degree in a day: But in the ſummer months, chiefly from the middle of March 
to the latter end of Ofober, the ſun appears to move ſomething leſs than one degree 
in a day. This is one reaſon why a good pendulum clock meaſures time more juſt- 
ly than the ſun : And it is this irregularity of the ſun's meaſuring time that makes 
the tables of equation of time neceſſary. ' Io > 

6. And thence ariſcs a ſenſible inequality between the times of the ſun's apparent 
continuance. in different ſigns of the zodiac: He ſeems to tarry longer in thoſe of 
the ſummer, and ſhorter in thoſe of the winter: So that he does not leave one ſign, 
and enter another juſt in the ſame proportions or diſtances of time every month. _ 

7. This occaſions a little variation of the declination of the ſun, and his right 
aſcenſion from the regularity that we might expect; for they are both derived from 
his apparent place in the ecliptic: And therefore none of them can be found-by 
learners with utmoſt exactneſs, but in an ephemeris or tables which ſhew the ſun's 
place, &c, every day in the year. . | | | 

8. Let it be noted alſo, that the leap-year with its additional day the twenty- | 
ninth of February, returning every four years, forbids the ſun's place in the ecliptic 
to be exactly the fame at the ſame day and hour of the following year, as it was 
in the foregoing z ſo that though you knew the ſun's place, his right aſcenſion and 
declination for one whole year, that would not ſerve exactly for the next year, for 
the niceſt purpoſes of aſtronomy, | 2 p24 

9. Yet as in four years time the ſun appears very nearly at the ſame place in the © 
heavens again at the ſame day and hour and minute as before, ſo a table that con- 
tains the round of four years is a. ſufficient direction for twenty years to find the 
lun's place for any common purpoſes: provided always that we ſeek the ſun's place, 
declination or right aſcenſion, fr any year and day in that year of the table chat is 
equally diſtant from leap-year, whether it happen to be the firſt, the ſecond, or 
the third after leap-year, or whether it be the leap-year itſelf. See more of this matter 
ſection XXI. of the tables of declination. Ann 

10. If we would make one ſingle table or ſcale of the ſun's entrance into the 
gas of the zodiac, or of his declination or right aſcenſion to ſerve for every year, 
ve muſt chooſe the ſecond after the leap-year, becauſe that comes neareſt to the 

Vol. V. Qq q mean WD, 
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mean or middle courſe and place of the ſun, and will occaſion the leaſt errot in any 
opevations. | 281204 . wen , ard Fat 
[ have therefore here ſet down a ſhort table of the fun's entrance into the ſeveral 
kgns, for the year 1734, which is the ſecond after leap-year ; and for geometrica} 
operations with a plain ſeale and compals, it is ſufficiently exact for twenty years to 
come. | 8 


Anno 1754, the ſecond after leap- year. 


Day d. m. Day d. m. 
March.—20— —0o : og | September 23—2 — 0: 21 

April —20— 60 == : 19 Oktober — 23-m —0© : 03 

May 21— 1 —0: 16 | November 22—# — 0: 14 

June —22— 2 =o * 51 December 22— 7 — 0: 44 

July —23—4 —0: 25 | January — 21— 2 — 0: 33 

”  / - Avguſi—23-n-o : ti | Febfuary-- 20— XK — 0: 55 


t is not poſſible to form all this irtegular variety of times when the ſan enters the 
ſeveral ſigns into any memorial lines or rhymes with any exactneſs and perſpicuity ; 
and therefore I have omitted the attempt. Such a ſhort table as this may be always 
carried about by any perſon who deals frequently in ſuch operations and inquiries, 

But to give an example of the practice. Suppoſe it be inquired, what is the ſun's 
place, April the twenty-fifth, I find the fun juſt entered into taurus 8 April the 
twenticth, then I reckon it is in the fifth degree of April the twenty -· fifth, which 

added to the whole thirty degrees of aries, ſhew the ſun to be thirty-five degrees from 
the equinoctial point v on the twenty- fifth of April. 

If the twenty-ninth of November we inquire the fun's place, we muft conſider 
the ſun is got fifty-nine minutes in £ the twenty-firſt of November, that is, very nearly 
one whole degree: Therefore on the twenty-ninth it is about ſeven degrees in r, 
which added to thirty degrees of m and thirty degrees of , ſhews the ſun on the 
twenty-ninth of November, to be about ſixty-ſeyen degrees from the autumnal equinox 


or . | | 

"Thus by adding or ſubſtrafting as the caſe res, you may find the ſun's place 
any day in the year : And thence you may Ss refer Bom the neareſt 
t quinoctial point, which is of chief uſe in operations by the analemmna. 


Problem XXI. The day of the month being given, to draw the parallel of decli- 
nation for that day without any tables or ſcales of the ſun's dechnation. | 

This may be done two ways. The firſt way is by conſidering the fun's place in 

the ecliptic, as May the fixth it is forty-ſhx degrees from the equinox northward. 

Therefore in figure XXIV. after you have drawn H Z O the meridian, E C the 

equator, ſet up twenty-three degrees and a half the ſun's greateſt declination from 

E to M; draw M C to repreſent the ecliptic ; then take forry-fix degrees from a line 

or ſcale of fines and ſet it from C the equinoctial point K in the ecliptic ; through 


the point K, draw DR parallel to E C the equator. Thus D R repreſents the ſun's 


path that day, and ſhiews the declination to be E D or ſixceen and & half. 


Note, 


* as —  S-- | — az r 3 . 


-r 


nc 
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_ Note, If you have never a ſcale of ſines at hand, then take the chord or the arch of 
ſorty- ix degrees, ſet it up in the limb from H to G, ſet one foot of the compaſſes in 
G, and take the nearelt diſtance to the line H O or diameter, and that extent is the 
fine of forty-fix degrees. | | 
The other way of drawing a parallel of declination, is by ſeeking what is the 
meridian altitude for the ſixth of May, and you will find it to be fifty- five degrees. 
Set up therefore the arch of fifty-five degrees from H to D; and from the point D 
draw DR a parallel to EC, which ſhews the declination and ſun's path as before, 
Thus though you have no ſcales or tables of the ſun's declination at-hand, you ſee 
it is poſſible to find the hour and azimuth, and many other aſtronomical problems 
by the analemma for any day in the year. But this method which I propoſed of 
performing them by finding the ſun's place in the ecliptic by any ſhort general ſcale 
or table, is liable to the miſtake of near half a degree ſometimes. 
Obſerve here, if you have by any means obtained and drawn the ſun's path, 


namely, D R for any given day, you may find both the ſun's place in the ecliptic 
and its right aſcenſion drawing G2 


M the ecliptic. For then CK will be the fine 
of the ſun's place or longitude to the common radius CM: And 6 K will be the fine 
of the ſun's diſtance on the equator from the neareſt equinoctial point, but the radius 
is 6 D: From hence you may eaſily compute its right aſcenſion. 
Note, Though the little ſchemes and diagrams which belong to this book are 
ſufficient for a demonſtration of the truth and reaſon of theſe operations, yet if you 
have occaſion to perform them in order to find the hour or azimuth. with great 
exactneſs, you mult have a large flat board, or very ſtiff paſteboard with white 
paſted on it, that you may draw a ſemicircle upon it of nine or ten, or rather twelve 
inches radius ; and the lines muſt not be drawn with ink, nor with a pencil; for 
they cannot be drawn fine enough: But draw them only with the point of the 
compaſs 3 and you muſt abferve every part of the operation with the greateſt accuracy, 
and take the ſun's place or deelination out of good tables: For a little error in ſome 
places will make a foul and large miſtake in the final anſwer to the problem. | 
Yet if the ſun be within ſeven or eight days of either fide of either ſolſtice, you 
may make the tropic of cancer or capricorn ſerve for the path of the ſun without any 
ſenſible error; for in ſixteen days together at the ſolſtiees its declination does not alter 
above twelve or fifteen minutes: But near the equinox you mult be very exact; for 
the declination alters greatly every day at that time of the year. - 37 
There might be alfo various geographical practices or problems that relate to the 
earthly globe performed by the aſſiſtance of the analemma, and ſeveral other aſtro- 
nomical problems relating to the ſun and to the fixed ſtars ; but ſome of them are 
more troubleſome to perform ; and what I have already written on this ſubject is 
abundantly ſufficient to give the learner an acquaintance with the nature and reaſon 
of theſe lines, and the operations that are performed by them. And for my own 
part I muſt confeſs, there is nothing has contributed to eſtabliſh all the ideas of the 
doctrine of the ſphere in my mind more than a perfect acquaintance with the 
. te . ey 41 | | 


Problem XXII. How to draw a meridian line, or a line directhy pointing to 
north and ſouth on a horizontal plane by the altitude or azimuth of the ſun being 
A. . At ' 


Sven. _ > *s © : 
4 . ; 11. a 44 | 
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At the ſame time while one perſon, takes the akirude of the ſun in order to. find the 
azimuth from noon. by it, let another hold up a thread and plummet in the ſun. 
beams and mark any two diſtant, points in the ſhadow. as A B, figure XXVI. and 
then draw the line AB: Suppoſe the azimuth at that moment be found to be 
Lairty five degrees, draw the line A E at the angle of thirty-five degrees from A B, 
and that will be a true meridian line. 41 | 554111“ i 
Lou mult obſerve to ſet off the angle on the proper ſide of the line of ſhadow 
ealtward or weſtward, according as yuu make your obſervation in the morning or in 
the afternoon. I an ; avicigy 0 eln att eee ee 

Note, Where you uſe a thread and plummet, remember that the larger and hea- 
vicr your plummet is, the ſteadier will your ſhadow. be, and yd] will draw ic with 
greater eaſe and exactne ſs. 85 | abi e tt an 

la this and the following operations to draw a meridian line, you muſt be ſure that 
your plane be truly level and horizontal, or elſe. your performances will not be true. 


4 ; Tad JH 79 | 1 
K * XXIII. To draw a meridian line on a horizontal plane by a perpendicu- 
ar ſtyle. | gy WORE | | ys gl; 4 
— That when I ſpeak of a perpendicular ſtyle, I mean either of thoſe three 
ſorts of ſtyles before mentioned in problem I. namely, A ſtraight needle ſtuck into the 
board perpendicularly, as agure XV. A ſtraight or crooked wire ſtuck in ſloping at 
random with the perpendicular point found under the tip of it, as figure XVI; or the 
braſs priſm, as figure XVII. For what I call a perpendicular ſtyle may be applied 
and aſcribed to either of theſe. * A al bv 
Make ſeveral parallel circles or arches, as figure XXVII : In the center of them 
fix your perpendicular ſtyle N C. Mark ia the morning what point in any circle the 
end of the ſhadow touches, as A. la the afternoon mark where the end of the ſha- 
dow touches the ſame circle, as O: Divide the arch A O juſt. in halves by a line 
drawn from the center, and that line C M will be a true meridian line. | 
The reaſon of this practice is derived hence, namely, that the, ſun's. altitude in. 
the afternoon is equal to the ſun's altitude in the morning when it caſts a ſhadow of 
the ſame length: And at thoſe two moments it is equally diſtant from the point of. 
noon or the Zath, which is its higheſt altuude: Therefore a line drawn exactly in 
the middle between theſe two points of ſhadow muſt be a meridian line or poiat to 
the north and ſouth. n val urs ; 35 | 
This problem may be performed by fixing your perpendicular. ſtyle firſt, and ob- 
ſerving the ſhadow A before you make the circles, eſpecially if you uſe the braſs 
priſm, or the ſloping ſtyle with the perpendicular point under it, then ſet. one foot of 
your compaſſes in the perpendicular point C, extend the other. ta A, and ſo make 
the circle. ; | | 
If you uſe the priſm for a ſtyle, you may. mark a. line or angle at the foot of it 
where you firſt fix it, and place it right again, though. you move it never ſo often. 
It is very convenient to mark three or four points of ſhadow.in the morning, and 
accordingly draw three or four arches or circles, leſt the ſun ſhould not happen ta 
ſhins, or you ſhould not happen to attend juſt at that moment in the afternoon when. 
the ſhadow touches that circle on which. you. marked your firſt point of ſhadow. in ihe 
morning. er ' | 53 £ oo F | F 
If — would be very exact in this operation you ſhould tarry till the ſun be gone 
one minute further weſtward in the afternoon, that is, till one minute afterlthe ſhadow 
* toaches 
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touches the fame circle, and then mark the ſhadow; becauſe the ſun in ſix hours time, 
which is one quarter of a day, is gone eaſtward on the ecliptic in his annual courſe 
one minute of time, which is fifteen minutes, or one quarter, of a degree. 


Problem XXIV. To draw a meridian line on a horizontal plane by a ſtyle or nee- 
dle ſet up at random, | | 

Another method- near akin to the former is this : Set up a needle or ſharp-pointed 
ſtyle at random, as N D, in figure XXVIII. Fix it very faſt in the board, and 
obſerve a point of ſhadow in the morning as A. Then with a pin ſtuck on the tip of 
the ſtyle N, without moving the ſtyle, draw the arch A SO: Mark the point of 
ſhadow O, in the afternoon. when it touches that arch, or rather when it is one mi- 
nute paſt it. Then draw the line A O and biſſect it, or cut it in halves by a per- 

ndicular line MF, which is a true meridian. 1 

Note, In this method you have no trouble of fixing a ſtyle perpendicular, nor 
finding the point directly under it for a center. But in this method as well as in the 
former it is good to mark three or four points of ſhadow in the morning, and draw 
arches or circles at them all for the ſame reaſon as before. 

Obſerve here, That in theſe methods of drawing a meridian line by the ſhadow of 
the tip of a ſtyle, I think it is beſt generally to make your obſervations between eight 
and ten o'clock in the morning, and between two and four in the afternoon, Indeed 
in the three ſummer months May, June and Fuly, you may perhaps make pretty good 
obſervations an hour earlier in the morning, and later in the afternoon; but at no time 
of the year ſhould you do it within an hour of noon, ner when the ſun is near the hori- 
z0n 3 for near noon the altitude of the ſun or the length of ſhadow varies exceeding 
little; and when the ſun is near the horizon, the point and bounds of the ſhadow 
are not full and ſtrong and diſtin, nor can it be marked exactly. | 

Therefore if in the three winter months, November, December or January, you 
make your obſervation, you ſhould then do it half an hour before or after ten o'clock 
in the morning, and ſo much before or after two in the afternoon ; for otherwiſe the 
ſun will be either too near noon, or too near the horizon. | . | 

But in general it may be adviſed that the ſummer half year is far the beſt for ob- 
ſervation of ſhadows in order to any operations of this kind. 

x 


Problem XXV. To draw. a meridian line on an equinoctial day. 

On an equinoQtial day or very near it, as the eighth, ninth, or tenth of Mareb ; 
or the eleventh, twelfth, or thirteenth of September; you may make a pretty true me- 
ridian line very eaſily. thus by figure XXIX. | | 

Mark any two points of ſhadow as AB from a needle CD ſet up at random, no 
matter whether it be either upright or ſtaight. Let thoſe two ſhadows be at leaſt at the 
diſtance of three or four hours from each other, and it is beſt they ſhould be obſerved 
one in the morning and the other about the ſame diſtance from twelve in the after- 
noon z- and then draw the line AB which repreſents the equinoctial line and is the 
path of the ſun that day: Croſs it any where ad right angles, and MN, or OP, are 
m-ridian lines. | | N | 1. 

Note, It is beſt to mark ſeveral ſhadows that day, as &, S, S, and draw ea right 
ar && B. by-thoſe which lie neareſt in a right line, that you may be the more 


* 
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Problem XXVI. To draw a meridian line by a point of a ſhadow at noon. 

If you have an exact dial to whoſe truth you can truſt, or a good watch or clock 
{ct exactly true by the ſun that morning, then watch the moment of twelve o*clock 
or noon, and hold up a thread and plummet againſt the ſun, and mark the line of 
{badow on a horizontal plane, and that will be a/true meridian line. 

Or you may mark the point or edge of ſhadow by any thing that ſtands truly per- 
pendicular at the moment of twelve o'clock, and draw a meridian line by it. 


Problem XX VII. To draw a meridian line by a horizontal dial. 

It you have a horizontal dial which is not faſtened, and if it be made very true, 
then find the exact hour and minute by a quadrant, or any other dial, &c. 
at any time of the day, mornipg or aficrnoon ; ſet the horizontal dial in the place 
you deſign, to the true hour and minute ; and the hour line of twelve will direct you 


40 draw a meridian. | | | 
Or if your dial be ſquare, or have any ſide exactly parallel to the hour line of 
twelve, you may draw your meridian line by that fide or edge of the dial. 


Problem XXVIII. How to transfer a meridian line from one place to another. 
There are ſeveral ways of doing this. 

Firſt way. If it be on the ſame plane, make a parallel line to it, and that is a true 
m rid ian. | 

Second way, If it be required on a different plane, ſet ſome good horizontal dial 
to the true hour and minute by your meridian line on the firſt plane, then remove it 
and ſet it to the ſame minute on the ſecond plane, and by the twelve o'clock line 
mark your new meridian. 

Note, If the ſides or edges of your horizontal dial are cut truly parallel to the 
twelve o'clock line, you may draw a meridian by them as before. | 

Third way. Hold up a thread and plummet in the ſun, or ſet up à perpendicular 
ſtyle near your meridian line any time of the day, and mark what angle the line of 
ſhadow makes with that meridian line on your firſt plane; then at the ſame moment, 
as near as poſſible, project a line of ſhadow by the thread, or another perpendicular 
ſtyle on the new plane, and ſet off the ſame angle from it which will be a true me- 
ridian. 


Note, Two perſons may perform this better than one. 


Problem XXIX. How to draw a line of eaſt and weft on a horizontal plane. 

Where a meridian line can be drawn, make a meridian line firſt, and then cro's 
it at right angles, which will be a true line of caſt and weft. | 

But there are ſome windows in a houſe on which the ſun cannot ſhine at noon 3 
in ſuch a caſe you may draw a line of caſt and weſt ſeveral ways. ; 

Firſt way. You may uſe the ſame practice which problem XXII. directs, with this 
difference, namely, inſtead of ſeeking the ſun's azimuth from the ſouth, ſeek its 
azimuth from eaſt and weſt, . and by a line of ſhadow from a thread and plummet 
marked at the ſame time, ſet off the angle of the ſun's azimuth from the eaſt in the 
morning, or the welt in the afternoon. A common obſervation of the courſe of the 
ſun will ſufficiently inform you on which ſide of the line of ſhadow to ſet your angle. 

Second way. You may uſe the ſecond method of transferring a meridian line 
by a horizontal dial with this difference, namely, inſtead of uſing the twelve o'clock 
hour line, by which a meridian was to be drawn, uſe the fix o'clock line, which 75 
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be caſt and welt z for in a horizontal dial it ſtands always at right angles with the 
meridian, | | 

Third way. The third method of transferring a meridian line will ſerve here alſo; © 
but with this difference, namely, ſet off the complement of the angle which the line 
of ſhadow makes with your meridian line on the firſt plane, inſtead of ſetting off 
the lame angle, and obſerve alſo to ſet it off on the contrary ſide, that fo it might 
make a right angle with a meridian line if that could have coine on the plane. 


problem XXX. How to uſe a meridian line. 

The various uſes of a meridian line are theſe. | 

Firſt uſe. A meridian line is neceſſary in order to draw an horizontal dial on the 
{ame plane, or to fix an horizontal dial true if it be made before. 

Second uſe, A braſs horizontal dial may be removed from one place to another 
in ſeveral rooms of the ſame houſe ; and ſhew the hour whereſoever the ſun comes, 
if either 4 meridian line or line of caſt and weſt be drawn in every window, by which 
to ſet an „ ig * * true. 2 8 , 1 , f 

Third uſe. By a thread and plummet, or any perpendicular pin, or caſti 
a ſhadow preciſcly along the 22 line, we Gnd the hour of NED 4 
of noon, and may fet a watch or clock exactly true any day in the year, if we have 
no dial at hand, ” 

Fourth uſe. It is neceſſary alſo to have ſome meridian line in order to find how a 
houſe or wall ſtands with regard to the four quarters of the heavens, caſt, weſt, north 
or ſouth, which is called the bearing of a houſe or wall, that we may determine 
what ſort of upright dials may be fixed there, or what fort of fruit-trees may be 
planted, yr which part of a houſe or garden is moſt expoſed to the ſun, or to the 
ſharp winds. 

Fah uſe, By obſerving the motion of the clouds, or the fmoke, or a vane or wea- 
ther-cock, you cannot determine which way the wind blows, but by comparing it 
with a meridian line, or with a line of caſt and weſt. | 

When once you have got a true meridian line, and know which is the fouth, then 
the oppoſite point muſt be north; and when your face is to the north, the eaſt is at 
your right hand, and the weſt at your left. 

Sixth uſe, A meridian line will ſhew the azimuth of the fun at any time by hold- 
ing up a thread and plummet in the ſun, and obſerving where the line of ſhadow 
croſſes it, Or the ſharp ſmooth edge of an upright ſtyle or poſt will caſt a ſhadow 


04 acroſs a meridian line, and ſhew the ſun's azimuth. 
Seventh uſe. If you have a meridian line on a horizontal plane, you may draw 
. acircle on that as a diameter, and divide it into three hundred and ſixty degrees: 
Then ſet up a fixed or moveable perpendicular ſtyle, and it will new the azimuth of 
* the ſun at all hours. 12 | TY 
* Eighth uſe. A perpendicular ſtyle on a meridian line will ſhew the ſun's meridian 
met altitude by the tip of the ſhadow according to problem H. And thereby you may 
5 bad the latitude of any place by problem : N 
che Ninth uſe. If you have a broad ſmooth. board with a foot behind at the bottom, 
ole. to make it ſtand, ſuch as is deſcribed in problem XXIIL of the XIXth ſection 
line and if it be made to ſtand perpendicular on a horizontal plane by a line and plum- 
ock met in the middle of it, you may ſet the bottom or lower edge of this board in the 


meridian line, and by your eye fixed at the edge of the board and projected along 
the flat fide, you may determine at night, what ſtars are on the meridian 3 and oy 
7 
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by the globe, as in problem XXXIII. and XXXIV. ſection XIX. or by an inſtry. 
ment called a nocturnal you may find the hour of the night, or by an ak 

on as in the thirty-third problem of this XXth ſection. bY 


Problem XXXI. How to know the chief ſtars, and to find the north pole. 
If you know any one ſtar you may find out all the reſt by conſidering firſt ſome of 
the neareſt ſtars that lie round it, whether they make a triangle or a quadrangle, 
ſtraight lines or curves, right angles or oblique angles with the known ſtar, This i; 
eaſily done by comparing the ſtars on the*globe, being rectified to the hour of the 
night, with the preſent face of the heavens, and the ſituations of the ſtars there, 23 
in problem XXXII. ſection XIX. 55 I 
And indeed *tisby this method that we not only learn to know the ſtars, but even 
ſome points in the heavens where no ſtar is. I would inſtance only in the north pole, 
which is eaſily found, if you firſt learn to know thoſe ſeven ſtars which are called 
Charles's wain, ſee figure XXX. four of which in a quadrangle may repreſent a cart 
or waggon, 6, r, c, d, and the three others repreſenting the horks, ; 

Note alſo that the ſtar @ is called Aioth, d is called Dubbe, b and r are called the 
two guards or pointers, for they point directly in a ſtraight line to the north pole p, 
which now is near two degrees and a half diſtant from the ſtar 5, which is called the 

Tou may find the north pole alſo by the ſtar Aliolb, from which a ſtraight line drawn 
to the pole ſtar 5 goes through the pole point p, and leaves it at two degrees and a quar- 
ter diſtance from the pole ſtar. | | | 

You may find it alſo by the little ſtar», which is the neareſt ſtar to the pole ſtar , 
for a line drawn from #» tos is the hypothenuſe of a right-aogled triangle, whoſe right 
angle is in the pole point p. | | | 


y Ealculati. 


Problem XXXII. To find the latitude by any ſtar that is on the north meridian. 

It has been already ſhewn in the tenth problem of this ſection how to find the lati- 
tude of a place by the meridian altitude of a ſtar on the ſouth meridian ; but the 
methods of performance on the north meridian are different. : 

The firſt way is this. Take the altitude of it when it is upon the north meridian 
at five or ſix or ſeven o'clock in the winter, then twelve hours afterwards take its alti- 
tude again, for it will be on the meridian on the other ſide of the pole; ſubſtrat 
half the difference of thoſe two altitudes from the greateſt altitude, and the remain- 
der is the true elevation of the pole, or latitude of the place. ated 

A ſecond way. Obſerve when the ſtar Aloth comes to the meridian under the 
pole ; then take the height of the pole ſtar, and out of it ſubſtract two degrees and 
a quarter, which is the diſtance of the pole ſtar from the pole, the remainder will be 
the true elevation of the pole, or the latitude. The reaſon of this operation is evi 
dent by the XXXth figure, for Alicub is on the meridian under the pole juſt when 
the pole ſtar is on the meridian above the pole. 

Note, nt ms ſtar is upon the meridian above the pole juſt at twelve o clock at 
night on the fifteenth day of May, and under the meridian on the ſixteenth day of 
November : Fifteen days after that it will be upon the meridian at eleven o'clock: 
Thirty days after at ten o'clock : So that every month it differs about two hours. 


Problem XXXIII. To find the hour of the night by the ſtars which are on the 
meridian. | | | wo if 
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I you have a meridian line drawn, and ſuch a board as 1 have deſcribed under 
the ninth uſe of the meridian line, you may exactly find when a ſtar is on the meri- 
dian 3 and if you are well acquainted with the ſtars, whereſoe ver you ſet up that 
board upright on a meridian line, you will ſee what ſtar is on the meridian. Suppoſe 
Aldebaran or the Buls Eye on the twentieth of January is on the ſouth part of the 
meridian 3; then in ſome tables find the ſun's and that ftar's right aſcenſion, add the 
completent of the right aſcenſion, of the ſun for that day, namely, three (hours ſix 
minutes to the right aſcenſion of the ſtar four hours ſeventeen minutes, and it makes 
ſeven hours twenty-three minutes the true hour of the afternoon, 

Note, If the ſtar be on the north ut of the meridian, or below the north pole, 
it is juſt the ſame practice as on the ſouth : For when any ſtar is on the meridian, the 
difference between the ſun's tight” aſcenſion and that ſtar's right aſcenſion is the 
ſun's true hour, that is, | its diſtance from twelve o'clock at noon or midnight, at 
which time the ſun is on the meridian either ſouth or north. | 

If you have no meridian line drawn you may find within two or three degrees 
what ſtars are on the north meridian thus; Hold up a ſtring and plummet and 
project it with your eye over-right the pole ſtar, or rather the pole point, and ob- 
— other ſtars are covered by it or cloſe to it, for theſe are on or near the 
meridian. 80 1 2143}. 1 36; '; 
Or it may be done with very little error by ſtanding upright and looking ſtraigh 
forward —4 pole ſtar, with a ſtick, or ſtaff 1 — 46,5 


ſtaff as ſtraight as you can over-right. the pole, and obſerve what ſtars it covers in 
that ooo oi ina wh | | . 
But theſe methods are rude, and only ſerve for vulgar purpoſes. 


Problem xXXIV. To find at what hour of any day a known ſtar will come upon 
the meridian. | 


on the meridian, 
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Note, If che ſun's n be greater than the right aſcenſion of the ſtar, 
px muſt; add twenty-four hours to the ſtax's right aſcenſion, and then. ſubſtract as 
Ore, . 989.4201; 09D at ln 08 ait N een bn 19s 1 : 
You may eaſily find alſo what day any ſtar, ſuppoſe either of the pointers, will be 
on the meridian juſt when the ſun is there, namely, at twelve o'clock. Find in the 
tables of the right aſcenſion of the ſun what day that is wherein the ſun's right aſcen- 
hon is MG RAO PP very near A Age, Wich that ſtar's, which is che tweary-cighth 
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of Augnſt, The ſun's right aſcenſion is ten hours twenty-eight minutes, then the ſun 
and ſtar are both on the noon meridian near the ſame time. But the fan's right 
aſcenſion on the twenty: third of February is twenty-two hours twenty-four minutes, 
Therefore the fun at that time is in the noon meridian when the ſar is in the mid- 
night meridian, there being joſt twelve hours difference, | 

ence you may reckon when the ſtar will be on the meridian at any time; for 
about fifteen days after it will be on the meridian at eleven o*clocky thirty days after 
at ten o*clock. So that every month it differs about two hours; whence it comes to 
pals that in twelve months its difference ariſing to twenty-four hours it comes to be on 
the meridian again at the ſame time with the ſan. "2 ee 


Preblem XXXV. Having the altitude of any ſtar given to find che hour. 
Io perform this problem yon ſhould never ſeek the altitude of the ſtar when it 
is within an hour or two of the meridian, beeauſe- at that time the altitude varies ſo 
very little. When you have gotten the altitude, then ſeek what is the ſtar's hour, 
that is, its equatorial diſtance “ from the meridian at that altitude, which may be 
done by the globe, or any quadrant, or by the analemma, juſt us you would ſeek 
the ſun's hour if its altitude were given: After this, feek the difference between the 
ſun's right aſcenſion for that day and the ſtar's right aſcenſion, and by comparing 
this difference with the'ſtar's hour you will find the true hour of the night. - 

Note, This method of operation though it be true in theory, yet it is tedious and 
very troubleſome in practice. The moſt uſual ways therefore of finding the hour of 
the night by the ſtars, whether they are on the meridian or not, is by making uſe 
of a large globe, or the inſtrument called a naQternal, wherein the moſt remarkable 
ſtars are fixed in their proper degrees of declination and right aſcenſion : And their 
relation to the ſun's place in the ecliptic and to his right aſcenſion every day in the 
— ſo obvious, makes the operation of finding the true hour very eafy and 
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Tables of the ſum x declinatian, and of the declination and right aſcenfion” of ſeveral remartablt 
+. Jred ſtars, together with ſome. accau bow they are; 40 be uſed. 
THE, reſolution of ſome of the aſtronomical problema by gepmetrical operations 
on the analemma requires the knowledge of the true place of the fun, his right 
aſcenſion, or his declination at any given day of the year. But ſince the knowledge 
of his declination: is of moſt eaſy A, convenient uſe herein, and ſince his true place in 


the ee ee as well as his right aſcenſion may be nearly found geometrically when 
his declination is given, except when near. the ſolſtices, I have not been at the pains 
to draw out particular tables of the funꝰs place but contented myſelf- with tables of 
declination for every day in the year, and tables of right aſcenſion for every tenth day. 
Theſe are ſufficient for a young learner's practice in his firſt rudiments of aſtronomy. 
Thoſe who make a further progreſs in this ſcience and would attain greater exactneß, 
muſt ſeek more particular tables relating to the ſun in other. ns treatiſes. 

Here let theſe few things be obſerved..' Nat YaD zt clis -at [11361 Walt: 1 miſt, 
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The ſon or ſtar's horizontal diſtance from the meridlan is che azimuth : Tt is the 1 
from the meridian. which is called the ſun or ſtar's hour. | '7 os | 
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Firſt, Theſe tables ſhew the declination of the ſun each day at noon; for it is then 
chat the aſtronomer's day begins. If you would therefore know the ſun's declinati- 
oo, ſuppoſe at fix clock in the morning of any given day, you muſt compare the de- 
clination for that day with the ſun's declination the foregoing day, and make a pro- 
portionable allowance, namely, three fourth parts of the difference of thoſe two de- 
chnations. If at fix in the afternoon, you muſt compare it with the following day, 
and allow in the ſame manner one fourth part. 
tondly, Theſe tables are fitted for the meridian of London, If you would know 

therefore the ſun's declination the ſame day at noon at Port-Royal in Jamaica, you 
muſt conſider- the differenee of longitude, Now that place being about ſeventy-five 
degrees weſtward from Landan, that is, five hours later in time, it is but ſeven o'clock 
in the morning there when it is noon at Londen: And you mult make a proportion- 
ablg allowance for the difference of the ſun's declination by comparing it with that 
of he foregoing, day. If that place had the ſame longitude eaſtward from London, 
it would be five clock in the aftergoon there; and then you muſt compare the ſun's 
preſent declination. with that of the day following, and make allowance for the five 
hours, that is, almoſt ane fourth of the difference of the two declinations. But if you 
would know the ſun's declination at any place and at any hour of the day at that 
place; find what hour it is at Landon at the given hour at that place, and find the 
declination of the ſun for that hour at Landon by note the firſt, 

Note, Theſe, allowances muſt be added or ſubſtracted according as the ſun's decli- 
nation is.increaſing, gr decreafing. Faure 

Yet in any of theſe geometrical operations the difference of the ſun's declination 
at other hours of the day or at other places of the world is ſo exceeding ſmall that it 
ij not ſufficient to make any remarkable alterations, except when the ſun is near the 
equinoxes; and then there ogy be ſome allowances made for it in the manner I have 
deſcribed; nor even then is there any need of any ſuch allowances except in places 
which differ from Londen near five or ſix hours in longitude. _ . 8 | 

Thirdly, Let it be noted alſo, that as the place of the ſun, ſo conſequently his declis 
nation and right aſcenſion for every day do vary ſomething every year by reaſon of 
the odd five hours and forty-nine minutes oyer and above three hundred and fixty- 
five days, of which the ſolar year conſiſts. Therefore it was proper to repreſent the 
ſun's declination every day for four years together, namely, the three years before- 
leap-year and the leap-year itſelf. For in the circuit of thoſe four years the ſun re- 
turns very nearly to the ſame declination again on the ſame day of the year, becauſe 
tnoſe odd five hours and forty-nine minutes do in four years time make up twenty- 
four hours, or a whole day, wanting but four times eleven, that is, forty-four minutes z 
which day is ſuper-added to the leap-year and makes the twenty-ninth of February, 
& hath been ſaid before. | | 

It is true that in a conſiderable length of time theſe tables will want further cor- 
rection, becauſe of thoſe forty-four minutes which are really wanting to make up 
the ſuper-added day in the leap-year, But theſe tables will ſerve ſufficiently for any 
common operations for forty or fifty years to come, provided you always conſult that 
able which is applicable to the current year, whether it be a leap-year, or the firſt, 
lcond or the third year after it. 
Fourthly, Obſerve alſo theſe tables of the ſun's declination are ſometimes reduced, as 
It were, to one ſingle ſcale. And for this purpoſe men generally chooſe the table of 
declination for the ſecond after leap-year, and this is called the mean declination, that 
the middle between the to leap-years. This is that account of the ſun's place 
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492 The firſt principles of geography and aftronomy. © Set. XXI 
and declination, and fo forth, which is made to be repreſented on all mathematical 
inſtruments, namely, globes, quadrants, projections of the ſphete, and graduated 
ſcales, and ſo forth, and this ſerves for ſuch common geometrical practices in aſtrono- 
my without any very remarkable error, abba: hog: 3 

Concerning the table of the fixed ſtars, let it be remembred that they move ſlow!y 
round the globe eaſtward in circles parallel to the ecliptic, and therefore they ir. 


ercaſe their longitude fifty ſeconds of a minute every year, that is, one degree in ſe- 


venty two years, But their latitude never alters, becauſe they always keep at the 
ſame diſtance from the ecliptic. © „„ 
Let it be noted alſo, that this Now. motion of the fixed ſtars cauſes their declination 
and their right aſcenſion to vary, though yery little, every year. Their right aſcen- 
ſion neceſſarily changes becauſe their longitude 3 though not exactly in the 
ſame quantity. And though their latitude never alters, becauſe latitude is their 
diſtance from the ecliptic, yet their declination muſt alter a little, becauſe it is their 
diſtance from the equator. But the tables of their right aſcenſion which I have here 
exhibited will ſerve for any common practices for at leaſt twenty years to come, and 
their declination for near fifty years, without any ſenſible error in ſueh aſtronomical 
CR RET TDN > IR namen Wn | 
It may be proper here to give notice to learners, that the ſame ſtars may have 
north latitude. and ſouth declination ; ſuch are all thoſe that lie between the equator 
and the ſouthern half of the ecliptic : But all thoſe ſtars which lie between the equi- 
tor and the northern half of the ecliptic, have ſouth latitude and north declination. 
2 n er . ini Derr 


Wote, In this edition, which is taken from the fourth publiſhed by the doctor, 
there are no alterations made, except what were neceffary to adapt the various parts 
thereof, particularly the ables, to the new flile, and the pteſent time. 
"(Theſe tables will anſwer pretty exactly for every other fifty years, counting from 
the date of the years here mentioned, namely, the tables for 1803, will be the fame with 
thoſe for 1703, allowance being made for the variation of the file 3 and thoſe for 
1853, will be nearly the ſame with the zables here exhibited for the year 1733. In 
like manner the tables for 1754, 1755, 1756, will nearly repreſent the ſun's decli- 
nation for the years 1854, 1855, 18566. Rep; fie 
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A Table of the Sun's Declination for the Year 175 3, being the 
firſt after Leap-Year, which will. ſerve for near 50 Tears. 
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A Table of 'the Sus Declination far the Year 1754, being th 
ſecond after Leap-Year, which will ſerve for near 50 Years. 
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A Table of the Sun's Declination for the Year 1755, being the 
third after Leap-Y ear, which will ſerve for near 50 Years. 
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A Table of the Sun's Declination for the Year 17 56, being Leu). 
WDar, which will. ſerve for near 30 Years. gg: . 
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the Right Alcenfon and Decliaaticn of ſome of the moſt noted among the fied Stars 
or the Near 1 7 54, which will ſerve for near 20 Years without 24. watrm 
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The Name of the Stars. | 


Right Decli |: 
Aſcen. 


nation 


Wing, cal alſo Ala 
Paal 
1 in Caſjpea' $ Brea 
Bright Star in Aries = 
Mandibula,or Meucar, the he 
Whale's Jaw - - 
Igel in the Head of ud 
Aldebaran, the Bull's Eye 
Capella, the Goat · Star 
Regell, the bright Foot of 
Orion = = =» = = 
Orion's preceding Shoulder 
Middlemoſt in Orion's Girdle 


Algenibinthefl ipgHorle's 7 


[Laſt in Orion's Girdle | 


Orian's following Shoulder 

ius, the Dog Star 

Caftor's Head, i. e. the 
Northermoſt Twin 

Procyon, or the Deg. [ 
Star = 

thdra's Heart - 

Regulus, the Lion's Heart 


Deneb, the Lion's Tail 


Vindemiatrix, 2 
2] Nj} North Wing 
NI|/irgin's Spike 
Middlemoſt in the great 
Bear's Tail 5 
Laſt in the greatBear'sTail 


Arfurus = - < - 
Southern Ballance < - 
Northern Crown - - - 
AntarestheScorpion's Hear: 
Serpentarius's Head 
Dragon's Head n 


Lucida Lyræ, in the Ha 
Eagle, or Vultur's Heart 
Antinous's Hane 
{Fomahant, the Southern 
Fiſh's Mouth - - 349 57131 04 
Scheat, in the flyi . 
Wa 5 Shoulder? Dy 21343 6 36]N 
archab, in the flvin | 
Hrke's Neck -- 85 2 1343 9.13 4%N 
Andromeda's Head = 2358 58 27 351N 
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Tables of the Sun's Right Sende for every tenth Day of the Years 1753, 1754, 1755, 1756. 
The Sun's Right Aſcenſion for all the intermediate Days may be nearly computed by 


about four Minutes of an Hour, i. e. one Degree for every Day. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 
Ps .SAY.8$ 
O N 
VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 


NAMELY, 


Space, Subſtance, Body, Spirit, the Operations of the Soul in 
Union with the Body, innate Ideas, perpetual Conſciouſneſs, 
Place and Motion of Spirits, the departing Soul, the Reſur- 


rection of the Body, the Production and Operations of 
Plants and Animals: 


WITH SOME 


. on Mr. Locke's ESSAT on the 
HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 


SF 8 


FRE MA CK 


. 4 : 
MONG the various pal inquiries which my younger ſtudies had? 
committed to depen theſe tew have eſcaped the injuries of time, and other 
accidents, and by the perſuaſion of a learned friend are now offered to the public 
view. Some of them may date their original at the diſtance of thirty years: Many 
new books have ſince appeared in the world, and new converſations have ariſen, 
which have ſometimes given occaſion for the freſh exerciſe of my thoughts on theſe 
ſubjects. And ſince my more important duties have allowed me ſome hours of lei- 
ſure and amuſement, I have now and then added to theſe papers, which are now 
grown up to this bulk and form. | | 
The ſubjects treated of in the two firſt eſſays, namely, Space, Subſtance, Body 
and Spirit, have no inconſiderable influence in adjuſting our ideas of God and crea- 
tures, animate and inanimate beings. It is ſtrange that philoſophers, even in this 
enlightned age, this age of juſter reaſoning, ſhould run into ſuch wide extremes in 
their opinions concerning Space; that while ſome depreſs it below all real being, and 
ſuppoſe it to be mere nothing; others exalt it to the nature and dignity of godhead. 
It would be a great happineſs, if we could all unite in ſome ſettled and undoubted 
opinion of this ſubject. The unlearned may ridicule the controverſy z but men of 
ſcience know the difficulties that attend it. I make no pretence to have cleared 
them all away; but if I have ſaid any thing here that may ſtrike a glimpſe of light 
into this obſcure queſtion, I ſhall acknowledge my felicity. | 
Body and Spirit are the two only proper ſubſtances that we know of; and if their 
diſtinct efſences can be limited and adjuſted in clear ideas, it will be a happy clew to- 
lead us into ſome further knowledge of the viſible and inviſible world, and will give 
vs a more particular and diftin acquaintance with human nature, which is com- 
pounded of matter and mind. | 
There are few ſtudies ſo worthy of man as the knowledge of himſelf, Many ad- 
vantages in moral ſciences attend a right notion of the union of ſoul and body, the 
ſenſations, the appetites, the paſſions, and various operations which are. derived. 
thence, This hath been, I confeſs, a favourite employment of my thoughts: 
Whether J have ſucceeded in any of my meditations or ſentiments. on. this ſubject, 
muſt leave the reader to judge. | | 1 
| canndt pretend that all my opinions in theſe matters are exactly ſquared to any; 
public hypotheſis. From the infancy of my ſtudies, I began to be of the eclectic. 
ſect. Some of theſe eſſays are founded on the Carteſian doctrine of ſpirits, though... 


Crake 


Lives greater gain and difficulty to the mind 


ſublime a progreſs in the diſcovery of his wonders ta this enlightened age. If I 
tr 
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ſeveral principles in his ſyſtem of the material world could never prevail upon my 


aſſent; and what other opinions of that philoſophy relating to the phœnomena of 


heaven and carth I had imbibed in the academy, I have ſcen reaſon to teſign long 


ago at the foot of fir Jſaac Newttn. But as the two worlds of matter and mind 
ſtand at an utter and extreme diſtance from each other, fo the weakneſs of the Car. 
teſſan hypotheſis of bodies and its utter demolition, does by no means draw with it 


— 


the ruin of his doctrine of ſpir its. 


I am not fo attached to this ſcheme, nor do 1 plead for it as a doctrine full of 


light and evidence, which has no doubts and difficulties attending it: After all my 
ſtudious enquiries into this noble ſubject, I am far from being arrived at an aſſurance 
of the truth of theſe opinions. The ſpeedieſt way to full aſſuranee in any point, i; 
to read only one ſide of 
lible dictators to mankind ; they ſee no difficulty, and admit no doubt, I muſt 
confeſs I have followed a different method of ſtudy, and therefore I have ſo few indu- 
bitables among my philoſophical acquirements, But though I cannot pronounce 
- *certainty on my ſentiments on this argument, yet I have been loth to renounce and 
obliterate them at once, and to leave ſo vaſt a vacancy among my intellectual ideas, 


a controverſy : Theſe are generally the confident and infal. 


unleſs I could have found ſome tolerable ſyſtem of the nature and operations of our 


| ſouls to put in the room of it, which was attended with leſs or fewer difficulties, 


But this I have ſought in vain both in my own meditations, and among the work 


.of the learned. An inextended ſpirit, without proper proximities to place or body, 
is a hard idea to us, while we dwell in this incarnate ſtate among, ſhapes and matter, 


place or motion; but a ſpirit that is extended, or a thinking power with dimenſi- 
ons and ſhape, with local parts and motion, «age to me ſtill a harder idea, and 

X that will purſue any paſition through 
all its train of conſequences, | 

I think J have no partiality for the name of the French philoſopher : But let every 
man who has ſeat any new beams of light into the world of nature, and taught us 
better to underſtand the works of God, have the juſt debt of honour paid to his 
memory. Let the illuſtrious name of Newton ſtand higheſt in the ſphere, and 
without a rival, But let thoſe alſo who have opened the way for ſo great a light to 
ſhine, by removing the rubbiſh and darkneſs of former ages, have their proper 
monuments of praiſe, Had not a Des Cartes riſen-up in the world and. traced his 
way before, I much queſtion whether ſir {aac Newton had ever made ſo. vaſt and 


can pretend to any freedom of thought in my little ſphere: of inquiry uth, 
I muſt aſcribe the original of it to my reading the firſt book of Des- Cartes's priv- 
ciples in the very beginning of my ſtudies, and the familiar comments which | 
heard on that work. That great man, in ſome of his writings, pointed out the 
road to true philoſophy, by. reaſon, and experiment, and mathematical ſcience ; 
though he did not ſteddily purſue that track himſelf, in his own philoſophiſing on 
corporeal things. Geaſſendus and the lord Bacon went a little before him; Mr. Boy: 
followed after 4 and they all carried on the noble deſign of freeing the world from 
the long ſlavery of Ariftole and ſubſtantial forms, of occult qualities, and words 
without ideas. They taught mankind to trace out truth by reaſoning and exper!- 
ment ; and they agree to leave her to ſtand on her own foundations, without the 


ſupport of an ipſe dixit. The preſent age, in all their boaſted and glorious acquil- 


tions of knowledge, owe more to theſe gentlemen, than I have found ſome of them 
willing to pay. N 5 5 
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Mr. Locke is another illuſtrious name. He has proceeded to break our philoſo- 
phical fetters, and to give us further releaſe from the bondage of ancient authori- 
ties and maxims. I acknowledge the light and ſatisfaction which I have derived 
from many of his works, His admirable letter of toleration led me as it were into 
a new region of thought, wherein I found myſelf ſurpriſed and charmed with 
truth, There was no room to doubt in the midſt of ſun-beams. Theſe leaves tri- 
umphed over all the remnant of my prejudices on the ſide of bigotry, and taught 


me to allow all men the ſame freedom to chooſe their religion, as I claim to chooſe 


my own. Bleſſed be God that this doctrine has now taken ſuch root in Great-Bri- 
tain, that I truſt neither the powers nor the frauds of Rome, nor the malice, pride, 
and darkneſs of mankind, nor the rage of hell ſhall ever prevail againſt ir. 
His treatiſes of the original of government, and of education, have laid the 
foundations of true liberty, and the rules of juſt reſtraint for the younger and older 
years of man. His writings relating to chriſtianity, have ſome exc: lent thoughts 


in them; tho? I fear he has ſunk ſome of the divine themes and glories of that dif- 


penſation too much below their original deſign. 


His eſſay on the human underſtanding has diffuſed fairer light through the 
world in numerous affairs of ſcience and of human life. There are many admi- 


rable chapters in that book, and many truths in them, which are worthy of letters 


of gold. But there are fome opinions in his philoſophy, eſpecially relating to intel. 
lectual beings, their powers and operations, which have not gained my affent, 
The man who hath laboured to lead the world into freedom of thought, has thereby 
given a large permiſſion to his readers to propoſe what doubts, difficulties or re- 
marks have ariſen in their minds, while they peruſe what he has written. And 
indeed feveral of the eſſays which are publiſhed, befides the XII®, which bears that 
title, are the fruits of ſuch remarks, as will be eaſily obſerved in the peruſal 
of them. 

The eſſays on the various works of nature in the upper and lower parts of the 
creation, in the ſun and ſtars, in plants and animals, were written at firſt with a de- 
ſign to entertain the politer part of mankind, whoſe circumſtances of life indulge 
them much leiſure and eaſe, and who ſcarch not very far into the hidden princi- 
ples of nature, and their abſtruſe ſprings of operation. I know the philofophers of 
the preſent age have carried their 4nquiries to great lengths, beyond any of my 
meditations: Yet perhaps theſe may be ſo happy as to lead thoſe perſons who know 
them not, and who ſearch no further than I do, in an exalted idea of the wonders 
of divine wiſdom in the heavens and the earth, the vegetable and the animal 
world. Perhaps alſo they may ſerve to give ſome profitable amuſement to their 
leiſure hours, as the compoſure of them hath given to me. 


ections of the ninth effay, and the appendix thereto, I have added a few ſentences to 
expreſs my thoughts more clearly, concerning the everlaſting bur uniform agency of 
God on the materia} world, in the production of plants and animals; and to guard 
againſt thoſe objections which the reverend doctor Demme offers with great civility in his 
preface to his late ingenious ſermon of the wiſdom of God in the vegetable creation, 
and acknowledge it was my want of greater expreſineſs which might lead him into 
a miſtake of my ſentiments. Though we both purfue the fame end, namely, the 


diſplay of the wiſdom of God in the animal and vegetable worlds, yet I beg leave 


to make uſe of a very different opinion as the means of attaining it.] 


If 


„ 4 cE wi 


[And here I would take notice, that in the ſecond edition, in the firſt and ſecond. 
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If I were to make apologies for publiſhing any thing of this kind to the world, 
I would ſay that the chief part of theſe ſubjects are not beneath the notice and in- 
quiry of any profeſſion and character whatſoever. If I am charged with repeat- 
ing the ſame thing ſeveral times, I would reply, that it is perhaps introduced on 
different occaſions, or ſet in a different light, or at Jeaſt, to ſpeak plainly, when! 
had wrote one, I had forgot the other, theſe papers being written at many years 
diſtance. And this may ſerve alſo among perſons of temper and candor to apolo- 
gize for ſmall miſtakes, if there ſhould be any appearing oppoſition between my 
expreſſions in different eſſays, which were written in diſtant parts of life. I hope 
none will be found ſo groſs, but may be well reconciled by a candid reader. 
Should I be told that other writers have ſaid the very ſame things which I have 
done, and in a much better manner? 1 confeſs I know it not; for though I no 
and then look into modern books of philoſophy, yet there are many which [ 
have never ſeen, having not ſufficient time to peruſe them; and I am perſuaded 
ſome of theſe eſſays were framed long before thoſe very works, whence ſome per. 
ſons may imagine I have borrowed ſeveral of my reaſonings. NA 5 
If there be any hint of thought amongſt them all, that may aſſiſt the reader in 
his conceptions of God or himſelf, of natural and divine things, let him correct or 
retrench, let him refine, let him alter or improve it as he pleaſes, and make it his 
own, that I may thank him for it as a new acquiſition : And let him renounce 
whatſoever he finds diſagreeable to truth, reaſon or religion; always remembering 
that the ſureſt way to find out truth, is not by a diſputing ſpirit, and ſeeking out all 
poſſible objections, but by an inward love of truth, by impartial meditation and 
| ſearch after clear ideas, ” | | 

Perhaps I might be a little pleaſed with ſome of theſe philoſophemes in the 
warmer years of life; but I look upon them now with much indifference, as things 
afar off, and which have paſſed in another century. I review them as it were 
with the eye of a ſtranger, rather than with the fondneſs of a young author. 
What darkneſſes hang about them, I ſhould be glad to ſee ſcattered by the rays 
-of truth, or to hear of a much clearer and fairer hypotheſis of the world of ſpirits 
ſubſtituted in the room of all that I have written, and I ſhould embrace it with new 
and ſincere delight. 

But if we can know nothing further of our. ſouls, that is, of ourſelves, in this 
_ «embodied and obſcure ſtate, than merely to ſay we are thinking beings, if it is 

not allowed us to be further acquainted with our own effence or our natural 
powers, if we can never find out how our ſpirits form their ideas, or exert their 

eedom of will, how we move our bodies or change our relations of place, it 
becomes us to lie humble at the foot of our maker, the infinite and almighty 
ſpirit, and to content ourſelves under our preſent ignorance, It is happy for us, 


that this does not affect our moral and more important concerns: This does 


Not alter our relations or our duties to God or our neighbour, nor make any 
inroad upon our divine and everlaſting intereſts, It would be very pleaſing indeed 
to walk onward through this dark world, with ſome clear notions of what 
we ourſelves are and ſhall be, as well as of the power that made us ; but our in- 
curable defects in this ſort of ſcience, ſhall never ſeclude us from his favour. 
We may learn to know the only true God ſo far as to adore and obey him, 
without pronouncing concerning the eſſence of the great unſearchable. We 
may know him and love him as the original father of all, and his ſon Jeſu 
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. rounded with the light of paradiſe, we ſhall ſee ourſelves and our fellow- 
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whom he has ſent. This is life eternal, And when we ſhall have travelled 
over the ſtage of time, by the light and influence of this knowledge, we ſhall 
forſake at once theſe ſcenes of mortality and ſhadows ; we ſhall change this 
duſky region for a brighter. Farewel books, and diſputes, and dark notions, 
and lame hypotheſes! We enter into the ſtate of unbodied minds, we are ſur- 


ſpirits z there we ſhall commence our happy immortality in thoſe pure and exqui- 
fie delights of unerring contemplation, =_ undecaying love. e 
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The Subject explained in general. 


KT YOULD any one imagine, that ſo familiar an idea as that which we have 
of ſpace, ſhould be fo abſtruſe and myſterious, ſo difficult and unac- 
countable a thing, as that it ſhould be doybtful and undetermined ta this 

day, among the philoſophers even of this knowing age, what ſpace is; whether it 
be a ſubſtance or mode, God or a creature, ſomething or nothing. 

The common idea which all mankind' have of it ſeems to be much the fame, 
namely, Extenſion void of matter or body, and capable of receiving or 1 
matter or body. This ſpace, when it is thus conſidered as empty, by the learn 
is uſually called vacuum or void; when it is conſidered as filled with body, the 
learned have ſuppoſed it to be ſpace ſtill, and then it is called plenum or full. 
Whether there be a vacuum or void ſpace is now no longer doubted among phi- 
loſophers, it having been proved by fir Jaac Newton, and others, beyond all con- 
tradiction; and every one agrees to it, Whether it ſhould be called ſpace when 
it is full, ſhall be afterwards conſidered. 

Void ſpace is conceived by us as ſcatteted through all the world between bodies, 
as interſperſed through all the pores of bodies, and as reaching alſo beyond all the 
worlds that God has made and extended on all ſides without bounds. And as theſe 
ideas ſeem plain and eaſy, ſo there is no difference between the philoſopher and the 
ploughman in this their general and common conception or idea of it, But the 
grand enquiry is, What is this ſpace ? Let us ſearch the ſubject a little, 1 

Space is either ſomething or nothing: If ſomething, it is either a mere idea in 
the mind, or ſomething exiſting without. If it exiſt without us, it is a ſubſtance or 
a mode: If a ſubſtance, it is created or incteated. Let us examine all theſe by 
parts diſtinly, .  * „ | e Ns wt EET 
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1; Space ſomething or nothing ? 


Urely one would ſuppoſe that ſpace cannot be a mere nothing z for it is one 
8 of the moſt fundamental axioms of ſcience, that what has no being, can 
have no properties or powers; but ſpace ſeems to have powers and properties; it i; 
long, broad and deep: Can there be any mere nothing that has three dimenſions? 
Space ſeems to have meaſurable diſtances contained in it, namely, an inch, an ell, 
a mile, a league, a diameter of the earth, or a thouſand ſuch diameters. ls it 
poſſible that a mere nothing ſhould reach to ſuch an extent? It appears to have 
real capacity, or a power to receive and contain bodies; now if this capacity be not 
a mere nothing, one would conclude ſpace muſt be ſomething real and exiſting, 
which has ſuch a real capacity. 

Beſides, if two bodies were placed at twenty miles diſtance from each other, and 
all the univerſe beſides were annihilated, would not this ſpace be really twenty 
miles long? and would not this ſpace be called ſomething, which is of ſuch a 
length? or if ſpace be not ſomething, then there is nothing between theſe two 
bodies; and muſt they not therefore lie cloſe together, and touch one another, if 
there be nothing between them ? Does not this plainly prove ſpace to be 
ſomething ? | 

Well, if ſpace be any ſort of ſomething, it muſt either have its being only in 
our minds as a mere idea, or it muſt have an exiſtence without us. 

That it cannot be a mere idea of the mind, is proved by doctor Clarke, becauſe 
no ideas of ſpace can poſſibly be framed greater than finite; yet reaſon ſhews that 
ſpace muſt be infinite, See his letters to Leibnitz. 

To which I might add, ſpace ſeems to have ſuch an exiſtence as it hath, and to 
maintain it, whether there were any mind to conceive it or no; and therefore it 
ſeems not to be a mere idea. 

This leads us to think therefore, that if ſpace hath any exiſtence, it cannot be 
merely an exiſtence in the mind, but it muſt be ſomething without us. 


$ ECT1ON m. 


Fs Space a ſubſtance ? 


F ſpace be ſomething which has an exiſtence without us, it muſt be either 3 
I ſubſtance itſelf, or a mode or property of ſome ſubſtance ; for it is moſt evident, 
that it muſt either ſubſiſt by itſelf, or it muſt ſubſiſt in or by ſome other thing which 
does ſubſiſt by itſelf, There can be no medium between ſubſiſtence in and by itſelf, 
and ſubſiſtence in and by another. | 

Now that ſpace cannot be a mode or property, I prove thus: If it be a mode, 
where is the ſubſtance in which it is, or by which it ſubſiſts, or to which it be- 


longs? Doth not the ſubſtance exiſt whereſoever the mode is? Did we ae 


e 
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hear of a mom ten thouſand miles long, and no ſubſtance in all that length. to 
uphold it | | | 

705 if the ſubſtance be co extended with it, as it muſt be, wherein does this long 
ſubſtance differ from this property and mode? Have not this ſubſtance and mode 
one and the ſame idea? Are they not the very fame individual entity or being ? 
Have they not the ſame individual extenſion ? and equally (clf.exiſtiog, —_ 
real or unreal? If ſpace be any thing real, and yet a mode, it looks ſo much like 
the very ſubſtance itſelf by the properties attributed to it, that I think no man 
ſhould ever take it for a mere mode, unleſs he can tell us how it differs from the 
ſubſtance” which ſupports it, and how it depends for exiſtence on that ſubſtance. 

O, ſay our opponents, ſpace is a mere mode, but the ſubſtance that ſupports it 
is utterly unknown, as all ſubſtances are. Happy aſylum for the learned to retreat 
to! This ſhelter of darkneſs! this invented idea of an unknown and unknowable 
thing called ſubſtance ! how well does it ſkreen and hide a modern diſputant from 
light and argument, when they purſue him ſo cloſe that he has no other refuge 
Yet even this dark ſhelter I have endeavoured to break open and demoliſh in the 
next eſſay, But let us proceed now in the fair enquiry, whether ſpace be a ſub- 
ſtance or a mode. | 

Some philoſophers, particularly Mr. Leibnitz, have fancied ſpace to be a ſort of 
relative mode, and called it the order of co-exiſtent beings or bodies, which order 
is their general ſituation or diſtance : As place is the relation which one particular 
body has to the ſituation of others, fo ſpace is that order of ſituation which reſults 
from all places taken together. Thus, after a manner which is unintelligible to 
me, they go on to explain their idea of ſpace. But how can ſpace be a mere order 
or mode of bodies, when itſelf ſeems to have parts extraneous to all bodies, both 
as it is interſperſed among them in the world, and reaches beyond the limits of 
this world alſo ? Can ſpace be the order of bodies, when ſpace is where the bodies 
are not? And when Ke does not depend for its exiſtence on the exiſtence of 
bodies, can ſpace be a relation of bodies; when it is and ever would be the fame 
idea, if no body ever had been, or if all bodies ceaſed to be ? | 

Or let us put the argument thus: Space, if it be a mode of being, muſt either 
be an abſolute, or a relative mode; but it cannot be cither of theſe. * For all ab- 
ſolute modes want ſome ſubject proper for them to inhere in, or to ſupport them 
in being: All relative modes or relations require ſome other being, or ſome ſubject 
to which they mult relate: But ſpace neither wants any ſubject to inhere in, or re- 
late to: It wants no other being that we can conceive to make it exiſt. Try to 
ſuppoſe all beings annihilated, yet you cannot conceive ſpace to be annihilated : It 
ſeems to be obſtinately exiſtent and ſelf- ſubſiſting: You cannot nullify it, even in 
thought, though you ſhould nullify all other ſubitances, body and mind, with all 
their modes. Surely this can never be a mode of being ; for if it has any real ſub- 
2 at all, it ſubſiſts of itſelf, which is the firſt character and property of a 
ubſtance. 

Beſides, it ſeems to have the other character of ſubſtance alſo; for as it ſubſiſts 
of itſelf, that is, it wants no created being to fupport its exiſtence, ſo itſelf ſeems to be 
the proper ſubject of many properties, modes or accidents, ſuch as were juſt men- 
tioned before, namely, length, breadth, capacity, &c. nor do they need any other 
ſubiratum to uphold them. New theſe are the known and agreed characters of 
lubſtance among the learned, namely, Subſtantia eſt quod per ſe ſubſiſtit, (id eft, nulla 
re creata indiget ad ſubſiſtendum) * ſubſtat accidentibus. 


Even 


we An enquiry concerning ſpace. Eſſay J. 
Even a very learned writer in his diſcourſes on this ſubject, in his letters to Leib. 
nitz, uſes but feeble reaſonipg to prove that ſpace is not a ſubſtance, namely, 
« That infinite ſpace is immenſitas, not immenſum; whereas an infinite ſubſtance 
is immenſum, not immenſitas: therefore ſpace. muſt be a property.” Now I 
might uſe this very unte to prove that ſpace is a ſubſtance, and ſay, Is not ſpace 
the immenſum itſelf, if it has any thing real in it? We have only a mere denial 
of it, without any argument. Do we not generally ſay, Space is immenſe, or ſpace 
has immenſity belonging to it? Space is properly the immenſum, and what forbids 
it to be a ſubſtance? And indeed if ſpace has any thing of a real and poſitive 
exiſtence without us, all the arguments that ever I read to diſapprove it to be a ſub- 
ſtance, carry no force at all with them, and ſeem to be mere aſſertions, not ovly 


without reaſon, but contrary to it, | 
. 


1s Space created, or increated ? 


IF it be allowed then that ſpace is a ſubſtance, it is either created or increated. 
Surely it cannot be a created ſubſtance, becauſe we cannot conceive it poſſible 
to be created, ſince we cannot conceive it as non-exiſtent and creable, which may 
be conceived pee, every created being. Nor can we conceive it properly 
as annihilated or annihilable, which we may 3 of every creature. In tort 
if it be a ſubſtance, ſhall I dare venture to ſpeak it? it appears to be God himſelf. 
Mr. Raphſon a great mathematician has written a book on this theme, De Spacio real, 
wherein he labours to prove that this ſpace is God himſelf, going all along upon 
this ſuppoſition, that ſpace is and muſt be ſomething real; and then his reaſon can- 
not find an idea for it below godhead. And indeed if ſpace be a real thing exiſtent 
without us, it appears to bid fair for Deity ; for the ſuppoſed perfections and proper- 
ties of it are ſuch as ſeem to be infinite and divine. As for inſtance : | 
If ſpace bas length, breadth, depth, it is infinite length, breadth, and depth: If 
it has capacity, it is an unbounded or an infinite capacity. Nor can we poſſibly 
conceive of it beyond the univerſe, but as immenſe or unmeaſurable : it ſeems to be 
omnipreſent, if it penetrate all things; and it has ſeveral other appearing proper- 
ties of godhead. | | | 
We have alſo an idea of it as eternal, and unchangeable; for we cannot con- 
ceive that it begun to be, ſince we cannot conceive it as having ever been non-ex- 
iſtent, or any otherwiſe than now it is: It cannot be created nor annihilated. It 
ſeems to contain what exiſtence it has in the very idea, nature or eſſence of it; 
(which is one attribute of God, whereby we prove his exiſtence.) It appears 
therefore in this view to be a neceſſary being, and has a ſort of felf-exiſtence, for 
we cannot tell how to conceive it not to be. | 
It ſeems to be an impaſſible, indiviſible, and immutable eſſence; it looks like 
an all- pervading, all- containing nature, an all-comprehending being. What are all 
theſe but attributes of godhead ? and what can this be but God himſelf ? 
And how agreeable are theſe properties of ſpace (ſay ſome perſons) to the attri- 
utes of God in ſcripture, taken in the moſt vulgar and literal ſenſe ? It has a 1 Ts 
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like God in heaven, earth, and hell, diffuſed through all, as Pſalm cxxxix. deſcribes 
the omnipreſence of God: And as the prophet repreſents God ſpeaking, ** Do not I 
fill heaven and earth, faith the Lord ?“ Jer. xxiii. 24. Heaven, and even the 
heaven of heavens, ſaith Solomon, cannot contain him,“ 2 Chron. vi. 18. Nor 
does the idea of ſpace diſagree with St. Paul's account of God, Acts xvii. 28, . He 
is not far from every one of us, for in him we live and move and have our being?” 
And accordingly ſome philoſophers, as is before mentioned, have written to prove 
that ſpace is a real being, and that this ſpace is God, | 
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Space cannot be God. 


UT is not this too groſs an idea of the deity, and unworthy of him? I am 
afraid of thoſe natural and neceſſary conſequences which ſeem to ariſe from 
the idea of real extenſion attributed to God, becauſe they ſeem fo very frightful and 
abſurd. We can hardly mention them indeed with a preſervation of that reverence 
of language, and that ſacred veneration of ſoul that is due to the majeſty of heaven 
and earth; and this is a Tort of preſumptive argument againſt them, namely, 
That if they are truths, they are ſuch a kind of horrendous truths, that a devour 
creature ſhudders to hear them in a literal manner attributed to his maker. Yet if 
we will manifeſt their abſurdities, we are forced to pronounce a few of them. | 
1. If ſpace be God himſelf, then all bodies are ſituated in God, as in their pro- 
per place; then every ſingle body exiſts in part of God, and occupies fo much of 
the dimenſions of godhead, as it fills of ſpace; then an elephant, or mountain, a 
whale, or a wicked giant, have more of the eſſence or preſence and goodneſs of 
God with them, than the holieſt or beſt man in the world, unleſs he be of equal ſize, 
2. If ſpace were God, then the divine being, though in its whole it be unmea- 
ſurable, yet hath millions of parts of itſelf, really diſtinE&t from each other, meafurable 
by feet, inches, yards, and miles, even as the bodies are which are contained in it: 
And according to this notion it may be moſt properly ſaid, that one part of God 
is longer than another part of him, and that twenty-five inches of the divine nature, 
long, broad, and deep, will contain above two foot of folid body, Sc. which 
predications ſeem at leaſt very harſh, they grate with pain upon the ear, and are 
even offenſive to the underſtanding, if they be not abſolutely abſurd and impoſſible 
in the nature of things. e | Wt 
Nor is it to any purpoſe: for an objector to ſay, that ſpace or infinite extenſion has 
properly no parts; for we have as clear an idea, and indeed much clearer, of the 
leveral, parts of ſpace near us and round about us, than we have or can have of the 
whole poſitively infinite ſpace, if I may ſo expreſs it, of which we finite creatures 
have no prop r; idea; Our idea of infinite ſpace, ſuch as it 1s, is made of finite ſpaces, 
or parts of ſpace in a perpetual addit os. 
Nor ean it be denied. that ſpace has parts, on a pretence that. theſe parts are not 
actually ſeparable ; for even in a body we conceive clearly of the ſeveral diſtinct parts 
of it, without conſidering whether they be ſeparable or no. Suppoſe body to be 
infinite, *and ſuppoſe it to be perfectly ſolid, and as uniform as pace is, yet it is 
5 very 
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very evident that we can conceive diſtinct parts in it, without conceiving them ſepa. 
"rated or ſeparable. The ideas of ſeparation or ſeparability are not neceſſary to the 
idea of the parts of ſpace, which are conceived as ſeveral leſſer ſpaces or extenſions co. 
exiſtent in time, but really diſtin& from each other, whether adjacent or diftant. 

3. Another hard conſequence of ſuppoling ſpace to be God is this. Then every 
Part of this divine ſpace will contain divine perfeCtions in it complete, or only ſome 
part of each them; if only ſome part of each of them, then each part of the 
ſpace, whether an inch or a mile EOS has a degree or ſhare of wiſdom and 
power, holineſs and goodneſs, in proportion to its dimenſions z which poſition is too 
abſurd to be allowed. We muſt be forced to allow then, that every mY of ſpace 
contains all theſe divine attributes or perfections in it completely; and if it be fo, 
then not only every mile, but every yard and ell, and every inch of ſpace, is all. 
wiſe and all holy, almighty and gracious ; for every inch of ſpace is a part of the 
ſubſtance or eſſence of God, if ſpace be God himſelf, Beſides, if every inch of 
ſpace contain completely theſe divine perfections, then there ſeem to be ſo many 
complete wiſdoms and powers, that is, in reality ſo many all-wiſe and almighty 
beings, as there are inches or minuteſt parts of ſpace ; for every part of ſpace ſcems 
to be as much independent on any other part, as one part of matter is independent 
on another part: And if ſo, then every part of ſpace is an independent, all- wiſe 
and almighty being; and inſtead of one God we ſhall have millions. | 

To conclude ; if ſpace be a ſubſtance, it muſt be the one divine ſubſtance of 
infinitely long and broad perfections; or elſe all the parts of it muſt be leſſer divine 
ſubſtances united in one. What manifold and ſtrange abſurdities, or at leaſt ſeem- 
ing abſurdities and frightful propoſitions, will ariſe from this notion of the divine 

ing ? | | 4 

 O4jer. Perhaps it will be ſaid, that this ſpace is not God himſelf, but only his 
immenſity ; now his immenſity is not properly ſaid to be all-wiſe and holy and 
mighty, though God himſelf be fo. 

Anſ. We have already proved that ſpace cannot be a mode or property; but that, 
if it be any thing, it muſt be a ſubſtance. Therefore, if it be any thing divine, it is 
not merely the divine immenſity, or an attribute of God; but it is his eſſence or ſub- 
ſtance, it is the real immenſum, it is God himſelf, | 

This appears further evident, if we conſider, that we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe the 
all-wiſe and almighty ſubſtance or eſſence of God to be co-extended with his immen- 
ſiry ; otherwiſe you make infinite extenſion, which you call a property or a mode, 
to exiſt beyond and without the ſubject of it; which is abſurd enough. And there- 

fore ſir Jaac Newton in his famous Scholium, at the end of his mathematical principles, 
where he ſuppoſes God to be extended, is conſtrained to allow, that God is preſent 
every where by his ſubſtance ; for, ſaith he, power without ſubſtance cannot ſubſiſt ; 


and I am ſure then it is ſufficiently evident that immenſity or ſpace extended beyond 


- 


the ſubſtance, can have no ſubſiſtence. 5 | 
Beſides, is not this immenſity or ſpace the very thing you conceive of as the ſub- 
ject of the modes of eternity, capacity, -comprehenſion, ſelf-exiſtence, unchange- 
ableneſs, &c. that is, as the ſubſtance itſelf ? Is it not this ſpace which you conceive 
- as : 3 and unannihilable being? and what is that but a moſt ſub- 
antial idea | 4 & | | 
Though ſome of our modern philoſophers renounce all knowledge of ſubſtances, 
while they maintain the neceſſity of them as a ſubſtratum for modes; yet it ſeems 


to me that this is one chief reaſon which has tempted many of them to ſuppoſe — 
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God and all other ſpirits to be extended, that they may have a fort of ſubſtratum 
ot ſubject for the powers of thinking and willing, or the modes of knowledge and 
volition to ſubſiſt in. e te ; | 
Thus it appears, fo far as I can fee, that if ſpace be any thing in or of God, 
it is the very ſubſlance of God. However, even upon the ſuppoſition of this laſt ob- 
jector, we may at leaſt infer thus much, that if ſpace be — the immenſity of 
God, then God is whereſoever ſpace is, and his effence conſiſts partly at leaſt in 
this immenſe ſpace; and moſt of the inferences which 1 drew from the ſuppoſition 
of ſpace being God, are juſt and natural, if ſpace be God's immenſity, however 
harſh and abturd they may be. Let me juſt mention another argument to prove 
that ſpace is not God. | 
4. It hath been proved by ſome philoſophers, Des Cartes, doctor Cudworth, 
Mr. Norris, and others, and that with a good degree of evidence, that a ſpirit is 
not extended; and then God, who is the moſt perfect ſpirit, includes no idea of 
extenſion in the notion of him. The moſt eſſential, obvious, and prime ideas of 
God, are of a ſpiritual kind, namely, conſciouſneſs, thought, wiſdom, knowledge, 
will, active power, goodneſs, the firit cauſe of all, Sc. Now none of theſe imply 
extenſion, or have any need of parts extraneous. to each other. Yet if this extended 
ſpace be the divine ſubſtance, it is very amazing, that the properties of deity ſhould 
have no apparent need of ſuch a ſubſtance, and that this ſubſtance ſhould have 
no conceivable connexion with its moſt eſſential and neceſſary properties and powers. 
Who can point out to us any influence that extenſion or ſpace can have towards 
thinking ? towards wiſdom or power ? towards holineſs, goodneſs or faithfulneſs ? 
There is no conceivable connexion in the ideas. They are not only diſtinct but ſe- 
parable. Baniſh perfect wiſdom and power from your thoughts, and if poſſible an- 
nihilate them in thought; yet ſpace or extenſion remains. Baniſh extenſion from 
your thoughts, yet perfect wiſdom and power remain. We cannot conceive of 
wiſdom, goodneſs, power, as inherent in ſpace ; nor can we - conceive of ſpace as 
being wiſe, holy, powerful and good. There doth not ſeem to be any poſſible 
connexion in our ideas of theſe different extremes, nor any real union or connexion = 
in the nature of things, ſince we can baniſh either of them in our thoughts, and yet 
the other remains in the full idea of it. Can one then be a property of the other? 
Let us enquire again, If God be infinite ſpace, what can this ſpace do toward 
his creation or government of the uniyerſe ? Does proximity enable him to know 
or to move the corporeal world ? he cannot touch nor be touched. He is ſuppoſed 
to penetrate all bodies, but this very penetration does nothing toward his conſci- 
ouſneſs, or his movement of them. His knowledge and motive power do not act 
toward bodies by penetration of them, and there are two plain reaſons for it. 
(1.) Becauſe God knew the world as well before he made it, and before he is ſup- 
poſed to penetrate it, as he does now; and he: cauſed it ar firſt to ariſe into being 
in all its motions, without a prior penetration of it. (2.) Becauſe created ſpirits 
neither acquire their knowledge or their motivity of bodies by this ſuppoſed pene- 
tration, as I have ſhewn in eſſay VI. The power of God to know and move bodies 
ariſes therefore from ſome ſuch ſuperior and unknown property of his nature as 
belongs to deity alone, who can create them. EF 
Again: Does every act of God, every thought, and every volition about an 
atom or a fly, employ the whole immenſe extenſion of ſpace ? Doth a thought of 
the pureſt, the moſt ſpiritual and abſtracted objects, imply ot require any uſe of 
* and breadth in it? Does ths whole infinite extenſion work in every 3 
ol. V. DS * | . a | 
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Or indeed what has immenſe length and breadth to do at all toward thinking or 
willing? Let vs firſt find what the ſuppoſed Gnite length and breadth of a common 
ſpirit can do towards its ideas and volitions, and then I ſhall be more eaſily per- 
Graded that infinite length and breadth have a. proportionable influence upon infinite 
or divine thinking. 08. AST een DUB wal x 
Joo ſum up the whole matter ; we have endeavoured by reaſoning to trace out what 
is ſpace, and we ſeem to have found it cannot be a mere nothing, becauſe it appears 
10 have real properties; it cannot be a mode of being, becauſe it ſeems to carry in 
it an idea that ſubſiſts of itſelf, though we ſhould nullify all other beings in our 
thoughts; and therefore it muſt be a ſubſtance: And yet if it be a-ſubſtance, it 
cannot be a created ſubſtance ; becauſe we cannot conceive it creable or annihilable; 
and therefore it carries with it an idea of neeeſſary exiſtence.z and beſides this idea 
of neceſſary exiſtence, it ſeems to have ſeveral other properties of godhead, namely, 
immenſity or omnipreſence, eternity, Se. 46/4 a bY 
And yet fo great is the abſurdity. of making the bleſſed God a being of infinite 
length, breadth and depth, and of aſeribing to him parts of this nature, mez- 
ſureable by inches, yards and miles, and commenſurate to all particular bodies in 
the univerſe with other unhappy conſequences, that I cannot ſuffer myſelf to aſſent 
to this notion, that ſpace. is God: And yet the ſtrongeſt arguments. ſrem to evince 
this,” that it. muſt be God, or it muſt be nothing. | 
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UT whither has this track of reaſoning led me? What is this moſt common 
LJ and moſt ſtrange thing which we call ſpace at laſt? This wonder of nature, 
or this imaginary being? This real myſtery,” which. is ſo univerſally known, 
and ſo utterly unknowable ? Is it neither nothing nor ſomething ?-- Is it neither 
mode nor ſubſtance ? Is. it neither a creature nor God ? That is impoſſible: 

Surely it muſt be ranked under one of - theſe names: All theſe can never be 
renounced and denied concerning ſpace : That would be moſt abſurd: indeed. 

What have we learnt then by all this train and labour of argument, but the 

weakneſs of our own reaſoning? We ſeem to be urged on every fide with huge 
improbabilities, or glaring inconſiſtencies: We are loſt and eonfounded in the molt 
familiar and common things we can ſpeak of: There is ſcarce an idea more univer- 
ſal and familiar than that of empty ſpace; all mankind ſeem to agree in their idea 
of it: And yet after all our philoſophy and toil of reaſoning, ſhall it be ſaid that 

we know. not whether. it be a mere nothing, or whether it be the true e 


ft would be endlefs to run over the a which have been-brought- by. many; writers, againſt 
the power of extenſion, as well as againſt the power of matter to think. I would only mention here 
what ſeems to be the reſult of doctor Clarke's long conteſt with Mr. Collins, to prove that matter cannot 
think, and apply it more effefually to extenſion. If extenſion has the property of thinking, every pate 


of extenſion muſt either have that property in itſelf, or muſt do ſomething towards it in the whole: 5 | 


for inſtance, if body has motion, every part of that body has motion in- itſelf z. or if a ſurface be round, 
every part of that ſurface doth contribute ſomething toward that roundneſs : But every part of extenſion 
or ſpace doth not think ; this would make innumerable ſpirits; nor doth evety part do any thing toward. 
it; for thought is ſimple, and not made up of ne therefore a ſpirit muſt be quite another thing, 
even a being which has no parts, no. extenfſion. | + $132 
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God ? Fruitleſs toil indeed, and — ignorance! Puzzling difficulties attend 
the argument on every ſide, and a ſhameful perplexity and darkneſs hangs heavy 
upon the boaſted reaſon of man, while he is labouring with all the powers of his 
ſoul to reſolve this intangled theme. We enter into the abyſs of ſpace, infinite and 
eternal ſpace, and our thoughts are loſt and drowned in it. | 

Let us lie ſtill here and muſe a little, and give a looſe to our wonder and our 
ſhame. Are the eternal God and a mere empty nothing ſo near akin to one ano- 
ther, that we cannot ſee the difference between them? that we are not able to 


: 


tell whether ſpace be God, or whether ſpace be nothing? 
This we know and are ſure of, upon the moſt ſubſtantial and uncontrolable 
roofs and evidences, that there is a firſt cauſe and mover of all things: there is a 
{e}f-exiſtent being which needs no cauſe; and there is an eternal and all-wiſe mind: 
There is a conſcious and almighty power which made all things; There is a God. 
He is the ſupreme ſubſtance, the moſt ' neceſſary and fubſtantial of all beings, as 
being at the greateſt diſtance from nihility or nothing. Our belief of this doctrine 
is too well founded, and too ſtrongly ſupported to be ever weakened by any airy 
dcbates about empty ſpace. ' And yet has this empty thing, or rather this empty 
nothing, ſurnamed ſpace, ſuch ſort of properties and powers as to reſemble god- 
head? Are the wideſt extremes fo near together? Is a mere non-entity, ſo like the 
infinite being, the moſt perfect ſubſtance, in any properties, that we cannot diſtin- 
guiſh the one from the other? Can the abſence of all things or an empty nothing, 
ever look like ſo ſubſtantial a being, as to be miſtaken for God ? or can the great 
God, in any views or aſpects, ever appear to be ſo thin, ſo ſubtile, ſo empty and 
unſubſtantial a thing as to look like nothing? What ſurpriſing ſhame ſhould ſeize 
upon our underſtandings, our vain and conceited underſtandings, at ſuch a thought 
as this, that even philoſophers cannot agree and inform us certainly whether ſpace 
be God or nothing! Though we are aſcertained by many demonſtrations, that the 
great God has a moſt ſubſtantial and eternal exiſtence, yet we ſeem: at a loſs to de- 


. * 


termine whether this empty thing called ſpace be not this Gd. 

Let our reaſon bluſh and hide its head, and lie abaſed for ever at the foot of the 
divine majeſty. This ſtrange theatre of argument, this endleſs war of words and 
ideas, throws a world of confuſion and abaſement upon the proudeſt powers of 
mankind. It ſeems to ſpread a ſcene of triumph for God over the vain creature 
man, and all his boaſted acquiſitions of knowledge, that he hardly knows the 
higheſt and the beſt of beings from an imaginary ſhadow of being, an empty no- 
thing; that though in ſome views he is abſolutely certain that God is the ſupreme 
ſubſtance, and has the higheſt and ſtrongeſt title to exiſtence and being; yet in 
other views and enquiries he cannot ſtrongly and boldly diſtinguiſh the creator of 
all things from a mere non-entity, which in ſome ſenſe is infinitely below the cha- 
racter or idea of the meaneſt duſt or atom of the creation. Bleſſed God, forgive 
all the vanity and conceit of our reaſoning powers, all our fooliſh and unworthy 
apprehenſions concerning thy majeſty ; . ſcatter theſe ſhadows of thick-darknefs, lead 
us out of this labyrinth of groſs ignorance and miſtake, and help us to make our 
way through this abyſs of night, through this endleſs circle of perplexity. Shew 
us thyſelf, O God our maker, and teach us what thou art, that we may adore 
thee better; nor ſuffer” us to wander in this thick miſt, wherein we can ſcarce 
Ciſtinguiſh thee from that which has no being, | | 
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SECTION VT. 
The original of * idea Space, and our danger of a miſtake, 


OME then, my ſoul, let us make one effort more, and try to recover our. 
ſelves. May we not ſuppoſe, that in this imperfe& ſtate wherein the ſoul 
is united to a body, it is too ready to be impofed upon thereby many ways? 
Under the influence of this union to matter, it is eaſily perſuaded: to attribute cor- 
150 ideas, ſuch as length and breadth, to a ſpirit, and even to God the infinite 
pirit, becauſe the ſoul is continually converſant with them; it is beſt acquainted 
with theſe bodily ideas, and is tempted to imagine that no real being can exiſt 
without them. 8 | * | 
Sometimes the ſoul dwelling in animal nature, and under. the power of imagi- 
nation, miſtakes a fubſtantial being for mere nothing, and ſometimes it miſtakes 
nothing for a ſubſtantial being: And indeed this is the very firſt way whereby all 
men gain the idea of ſpace, the ſubject of our prefent debate. We. ſee a room 
Which is full of light and air, which are real bodies or ſubſtances, and we imagine 
there is nothing in it.z and then we call this nothing void or empty ſpace, and fancy 
this empty ſpace to be broad, and long and deep, to reach from wall to wall, and 
from the floor to the cieling: Thence comes our firſt conception of ſpace, with 
its properties of length, breadth and depth; and thus it is uſhered into our minds 
at firſt by a groſs miſtake of light and air, which are ſomething, for mere nothing. 
Then our imagination changes the ſcene, and turns this nothing into ſomething 
again, by leaving out the idea of void or emptineſs, giving it a poſitive name, and 
calling it ſpace. | 3 0 | e 
Alas! how prone are we to error, in taking things that are not for things that 
are, and of miſtaking mere imaginary beings for real ones, by ſuppoſing real 
properties to belong to them. Perhaps this may be the very caſe, when we imagine 
ſpace (which in itſelf may be a mere non- entity or nothing) to have any real 
owers or properties; and our thoughts may be .groſly deluded in this matter, 
though it may not be caſy to find always where the deluſion lies. 
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Space compared to ſhadow or darkneſs.. 


Am ſure there is a very great inſtance or example of the like kind of deluſion: 
1 in our ideas of ſhadow or darkneſs *. May we not as well ſay, that a ſhadow 
or darkneſs has ſome real powers and properties? May we not ſay, that it _ 


The chief, if not the only, difference between our ideas of ſhadow andarkneſs-is this, that darkneſs. 
is a general term, ſignifying the abſence of light: buc the word ſhadow uſually ſignifies that abſence of light. 
from any place, which. is cauſed by the inter poſition of an opacous body between ſome Jucid body and 
that place. Such are the ſhadows of men, beaſts and trees upon a field,. in a ſhining day. Night itſelf 
in proper ſpeech is the ſhadow of the earth interpoſed between the ſun and the oppolite part of the 
air or ſky; And all darkneſs, as far as our ſenſes reach, is really but a ſhadow. | 
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the property of length, and breadth, and depth, and diſtance contained in it ? 
That it has power to conceal men and houſes from our ſight, to ſpread darkneſs 
and inviſibility over a garden of flowers, or a room of pictures, and yet it hath a 
wer to render ſtars and glow-worms more viſible? Does not a ſhadow ſhew us | 
the hour on a ſun-dial ? Does it not refreſh man and beaſt in a ſultry day, and 
help to ow ſlumber over the eyes at night? Are not theſe conſiderable and 
ea] powers? 7 
; e a ſhadow ſeems to have a motion. If a cloud move acroſs the ſky and 
hide the ſun, do we not ſay, the ſhadow moves either ſlowly or ſwiftly acroſs the 
feld or the chamber? | 

Hath it not alſo ten thouſand ſhapes or figures? Let me hold up my hand or 
any other object between the ſun and the wall, hath not the ſhadow what ſhape I 
pleaſe to give it, and what motion I pleaſe to excite in the thing which is repreſented. 
by the ſhadow ? Now it is plain, that all theſe ſeem to be real properties, and the 

rs of a real being. | | 

And as it has theſe ſeeming properties and powers, which make mankind ready: 
to fancy it a real being, ſo ſome of the properties of it ſeem to be infinite alſo. 
Is not darkneſs extended beyond the utmoſt bounds of the material creation? Ts. 
there not ſome real limit to the flight of the utmoſt wandring ftar-beam F If not, 
then the material world is infinite; for ſtar-beams and light, are matter: If there 
be a limit to light, then all beyond this limit-and theſe wandring beams is pure 
darkneſs, -and this darkneſs is unlimited and infinite, May not a thouſand new 
lights, new ſtars, or planetary worlds, be created in this immenſe darkneſs ?- Has 
it not capacity to contain them all, and yet again to ſtretch irſelf infinitely beyond 
the bounds ef this new creation? We can no more aſſign the limits of it, than 
ve can the limits of ſpace *®. Again, as darkneſs hath a ſeeming immenſity be- 
longing to it, has it not an eternity alſo ? Was not darkneſs eternal before light 
was ever formed or the firſt beam of it created? 

And yet after all theſe ſportings of the imagination which ſeem to aſſign real 
properties and powers to ſhadows and darkneſs, and even to ſtretch them to an 
infinite extent, we know and are ſure that darkneſs or a ſhadow is a mere nothing: 
lt is only a privation or abſence of light: In proper ſpeech it has no being: And 
philoſophers are able to give an exact and rational account how all theſe appear- 
ances are made by the preſence or abſence of light, without allowing a ſhadow to 
be a real being, or to have in reality any powers or properties at all. And perhaps 
in this preſent ſtate we are deluded with the ſeeming properties of ſpace, as much 
35 ve are with the ſeeming properties of ſhadow: And though I grant the parallæl 
be not perfectly exact in all reſpects, yet in ſeveral reſpects they are ſo much akin, 
that in reality ſpace may be nothing but the abſence of body, as ſhade is the abſence 
of light: And both may be capable of explication by. philoſophy, without ſuppoſing, 
the one or the other of them to be real beings. 7 ns 


am ſenſible it will be objected here, that it is ſpace, not darkneſs, that has the capacity of receiving 
or admitting light or ſun beams. But it may be replied, that though it is ſpace that admits neu- body ta- 
exik there, yet it is darkneſs that does as it were join with ſpace, to admit the firſt beams of light there : 
Darkueſs gives jt a capacity of admitting that particular body called light, as much as ſpace. gives it a 
apacity of admitting body, | 
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Space unaflive and impaſſe. 


| ET us try now whether we may not take courage from this hint, and raiſe ſome 
efforts of reaſoning, in order to prove ſpace to be nothing real, or no real 
| being: Surely there is no real being whatſoever, but has ſome capacity either of 
action or paſſion, or putting forth ſome fort of act, or of being acted upon: But 
ſpace is utterly uncapable of all real active or paſſive power: It can neither be a 
agent, nor a recipient of action. It cannot act upon body, either as body does, 
that is, by touching; nor as ſpirit does, that is, by volition 3 for it cannot touch nor 
will, Nor can ſpace receive any actions or impreſſions of any kind from body or 
from ſpirit : Now, fince no manner of agency can belong to it, nor any opera- 
tion of any being be received by it, ſurely ſuch an inactive thing cannot be God, 
nor can ſuch an impaſſive thing be a creature: Therefore it muſt be a mere non- 
entity or nothing. ps | {3h | | 

1. Such an impaſſive thing cannot be a creature. There is no created being but 
is capable of being acted upon by another being, at leaſt by God himſelf, and 
thereby receiving ſome change: But ſpace cannot be acted upon; no, not by the 
great God the maker of all; nor can it receive any real a per alteration in 
itſelf, nor ſuffer any manner of change, but what a mere nothing may receive; 
that is, being may be put where nothing was before : ſo body may be put where 
before there was empty ſpace. Thus ſpace in itſelf is really an impaſſive thing, 
and therefore it is no created being. Þ | t; 

2. Such an inactive being cannot be God; for the living and true God cannot be 
conceived otherwiſe than as a moſt active being, a being of neceſſary and everlaſting 
activity: This belongs to the very idea and eſſence of Godhead, But ſpace, empty 
ſpace, that is, extenſion without ſolidity, is the moſt unactive idea you can frame, 
and indeed utterly uncapable of all action, either as an inſtrument, or as a prime 
agent. | | | 
25 cannot add the leaſt degree of ſolidity to the idea of ſpace, in order to 
render it capable of acting as a body does; for that would turn it into the idea 
of body or matter, it would be ſpace no longer. | 

You cannot make ſpace think, or will, or act, as a ſpirit does; for, join think- 
ing and ſpace, which are two diſtin& ideas, as near as poſſible in your mind, yet 
you cannot unite them into one being, nor conceive of ſpace as having any ſhare in 
thinking, or as exerting a thought. So you may join iron and joy together in your 
mind as two neighbouring ideas, but they will be two ideas for ever diſtin : No 
force can ſqueeze, melt or weld them together, and make them unite in one; you 
can never make iron become joyful} : There is an utter inconſiſtency in their ideas, 
-and they are eternally incompatible. Space can no more exert a thought, than 

iron can exert joy. | ee eee ; 
Thus ſpace can never act as a body, or as a mind. Space and action are two incom- 
tible ideas. Mere extenſion is not only unactive in itſelf, but cannot poſlibly 
ve activity given to it by any means; for it contains an idea of everlaſting inac- 

tivity, and an impoſſibility of action: Whereſoever there is action, there is ſome- 


thing beſides ſpace, even ſome other being: Space therefore can never be the = 
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of the nature or ſubſtance of God, whoſe nature is neceſſarily and for ever active, 
and whoſe exiſtence ceaſes when his activity ceaſes. 
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3 en - x. 
A re-examination whether Space bas am real properties. 


ET ys examine yet further the ſuppoſed properties and powers of ſpace, and 

conſider whether they be real or no. 
The firſt ſuppoſed property of ſpace is extenſion, or length, breadth and depth: 
But let us remember what is our original idea of ſpace, and how we came by it. 
Have we not found that our firſt idea of it is emptineſs, or abſence of body or 
matter in a room or veſſel, whoſe fides are diſtant ? Then we call this abſence of 
matter, or this emptineſs, long, broad, and deep, that is, there is no matter or 
body there. And when we ſay, that ſome _ of ſpace is a yard or a mile long, 
we mean only that body is abſent. for a yard or a mile, or there is emptineſs for 
a yard or a mile together, or that emptineſs reaches a mile or ten thouſand miles 
beyond the univerſe ; that is, there is no matter or body there. This is the com- 
mon idea of mankind, - And thus we come to aſcribe the properties of being to a 
mere nothing; and let this be well obſerved, that if we were never fo ſure that 
there were no being at all there, as we are ſure there is no body, yet we ſhould have 
the very ſame idea of ſpace as we have now, that is, a long, broad, and deep 
emptineſs, or abſenee of being; and that body which is long, broad and deep, 
might be placed there. But this leads our thoughts to the next particular. 

he ſecond ſuppoſed property of ſpace is a capacity to receive bodies in it. But 
if this matter be ſearched to the bottom, perhaps it will be found that ſpace is no 
otherwiſe capable of receiving body into it, than as the emptineſs of a veſſel makes 
it capable of receiving liquor, as darkneſs is capable of receiving light, or than as 
ſound may be admitted where before was ſilence; that is, that ſomething may be 
introduced or received where there was nothing before. And it is much in the 
ſame manner that privation is exalted to be one of the three famous principles of 
being among the Ariſtotelian philoſophers, namely, matter, form, and privation. 
Ridiculous principle indeed! which ſignifies no more, than that where any new form 
or quality is introduced into matter, there muſt be an abſence of that very quality 
or form before it is introduced: So when body is admitted or introduced into ſpace, 
it is neceſſary there muſt be no body there before; and where the firſt light is in- 
troduced, there muſt be antecedent darkneſs. : 

I grant the modes of. ſpeaking concerning the * of ſpace to receive body, 
ate more familiar to out ears than the capacity of darkneſs to receive light; but 
perhaps in truth both thoſe expreſſions ſignify no more, than that body or light may 
be brought in where there was ſpace or darkneſs before. 5 i 

In the third place, we have been ready to ſay, that ſpace penetrates all body, and 
is itſelf penetrable by body; that is,, that bodies. can exiſt where ſpace is and fill 
up the ſelf-· ſame room ; as though the body and ſpace were two co-extended and 
co exiſtent beings. But perhaps it. is a-very improper thing to ſay ſpace penetrates 
body or matter, for we might as well ſay light penetrates ſhadow z whereas in truth, 
where light comes ſhadow ceaſcs and is no.more, for light excludes it. May it = 


* 
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be as natural and juſt therefore to ſuppoſe that ſpace can never penetrate matter, but 
that whereſoe ver matter is, there ſpace is not? Doth not ſpace vaniſh or ceaſe ut. 
terly when and where body comes? I am ſure empty ſpace geaſes, and does not 
penetrate matter, and I know of no ſpace but empty ſpace, 

And here by the way I might obſerve, that for this very reaſon ſpace cannot be 
God: for ſpace is really nullified where body comes. But no part of God can be 
nullified. To talk of mutual penetration of matter and 2 is a mere term of 

art invented to maintain the exiſtence of ſpace, where ſenſe and reaſon join to 
declare there is none. For in truth, where body exiſts ſpace is not, -and 1t only 
then appears to be what it really was before, that is, an empty nothing. Space i; 
no more, and is entirely loſt, when body is placed in the room of emptineſs. Thus 
2 — empiineſs are all one, and perhaps are as mere a nothing as ſhadow or 
ane, | 15 40 | 

A fourth attribute or property allowed to ſpace, is immenſity or infinity : but 
though ſpace ſeem to be infinite or immenſe, yet it is not really and poſitively ſo; 
for whereſoever body is, there ſpace is not; and therefore ſpace is not every where, 
and then it cannot be abſolutely infinite. Whereſoever this material world is, ſpace is 
excluded, is as it were nullified, and is not : Now it would be a marvellous idea in- 
deed, to ſuppoſe ſpace all round beyond this world to be a real, poſitive, immenſe or 
infivite being, and yet to have ſuch vaſt nullities of ſpace in the very center and 
boſom of it where this world lies: This would deſtroy the complete infinity of it, 
and ſeclude it far from the idea of a God, as being utterly unworthy of him. 

And yet further, if this world or any part of it were annihilated, then ſpace or 
emptineſs would be larger than it was before; that is, emptineſs would be in- 
3 - but this is too mean and too changeable an idea to make any pretences to 

odhead. | 

N Again; A fifth ſuppoſed attribute of ſpace is indiviſibility: It ſeems to be indi- 
viſible indeed, but it is not ſo, if it does not penetrate matter; for put a body into 
the middle of an empty ſpace, and it really divides it. 3. that is, the middle part 
ceaſes to be empty ſpace, becauſe it is filled with body, and ſpace remains on both 
ſides z even as a ſtreak of light or ſunſhine coming from the ſouth deſtroys darkneis 
or ſhade ſo far as it comes, and thus divides the two parts of remaining darkneß, 
the eaſt from the weſt. | 

A ſixth attribute or property aſcribed to ſpace, is ſelf-exiſtence, | or that it wants 
no cauſe, But perhaps the true reaſon why it appears to want no cauſe, is not that 
it has ſuch a real and ſubſtantial eſſence as is too big to be produced by any cauſe, but 
that it is ſuch a ſubtil, tenuious, uneſſential or imaginary thing, that has not eſſence, 
nor exiſtence, nor reality enough to want a cauſe, or to be produced or cauſed : Now 

this is vaſtly different from the idea of God's ſelf-exiſtence, or his ſelf-ſufficiency to 
yu without a cauſe. Univerſal darkneſs wanted no cauſe before the creation 
light. | | | 

There is yet another ſuppoſed rty of ſpace, and that is, neceſſary exiſtence, 

and that it 3 be 1 — ops = it — to exiſt. But here alſo light and 
ſhade are happy illuſtrations of this debate about body and ſpace. Darkneſs and 
ſpace are not neceſſarily exiſtent; for where light comes ſhadow is annihilated and 
gone; where body comes, ſpace is vaniſhed and annihilated, When that body is 


removed, ſpace begins to exiſt there again, as much as ſhadow does when light departs : 


But in truth it ſhouid rather be ſaid in both caſes, where ſomething was before, 


now there is nothing; and when ſomething returns, the non-entity or . 
| ceaſes. 
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ceaſes. Body and ſpace mutually exclude one another, as light and ſhade, as 
ſomething and nothing. And we are too ready to apply the words exiſtence and 
annihilation to ſhade and ſpace, Which are non-encities, as well as to light and body, 
which are real beings. | 
Poſitive terms tend to Fee and deluſive ideas of non- entity. If in our 
ſurvey of all theſe ſuppoſed properties of ſpace, we uſe the word emptineſs or void 
inſtead of the poſitive term ſpace, we ſhould perhaps arrive at juſter ideas of all this 
matter. Let us take the pains then briefly to run over them again in this 
manner, Forth | oy 12 | 1 
Is emprineſs long, broad, and deep? Is emptineſs extended? Has emptineſs 
a capacity to receive body? Is emptineſs penetrable by matter? What do we mean 
by all this? Does it ſignify any thing more than that matter or body is abſent thence, 
and it may be brought in there where emptineſs was before? This does not render 
emptineſs a ſubſtance or real being, or make it the ſupport or ſubſtratum of real 
roperties. - | | | + £22 
| 1 emptivab immenſe or infinite beyond the limits of the univerſe ?? What do we 
intend by it, but that beyond this world of bodies there is no matter or body ex- 
ſting ; yet matter or body may be introduced where there is an emptineſs or ab- 
ſence of it. "419 7 ES FEET $; i 
Is emptineſs indiviſible ? ' By no means; for a wall or curtain hung up in an 
empty room divides it into two leſſer voids or emprtineſles, that is, there is an empti- 
nels or abſence of body on both ſides of the partition. g | 3 
s emptineſs ſelf-exiflent ? Not at all ; for it hath no real exiſtence : it is rather a 
negation of being, Is it neceſſarily exiſtent? No 4urely ; for it loſes what exiſtence 
it is ſuppoſed to have when body or matter is introduced, as ſhade or darkneſs loſes 
what exiſtence it appeared to have when light breaks in. n 
Yet a little further may this parallel be illuſtrated, in order to ſhew how much 
analogy there is between ſpace and ſhade. Take a hollow ſphere of lead, out of 
which all air is ſuppoſed to be excluded z place it on a bright day in the midſt of 
ſun-beams z here is a globe of ſpace, and a globe of ſhade or darkneſs commenſu- 
rate, and if you pleaſe, co extended with each other, and both included in this 
ſphere : Move it ſwiftly,' the ſhade: and the ſpace move with the ſame ſwiftneſs: 
Stop the ſphere, and the ſpace and ſhade are at reſt : Bruiſe it inwardly, and you 
alter the figure both of the ſhade and the ſpace included! for you annihilate a-ſeg- 
ment both of ſpace and ſhade : Break a hole into this globe, and immediately you 
admit both light and air, which are bodies, to fill up the room of fpace and ſhade ; 
and thus both the ſhade and the ſpace are annihilated or nullified together. Here 
are then, or here appear to be, two co. extended and, commenſurate globes of figured 
and moveable I know not what's abſolutely deſtroyed and nullified in a moment: 
But perhaps the whole myſtery of it is no more than this, that the non- entity of 
tach of them ceaſes by the introduction of real being or matter. 2 6 
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namely, Space cannot be mere nothing, for two bodies may have twenty 


miles of ſpace between them, and yet if all this ſpace be nothing, then there is nc. * 


thiag between theſe two bodies, and therefore they are clofe together or touch one 
another, and yet are twenty miles diſtant, which is impoſſible ? p 

But may not this be anſwered by a round: denial of this propoſition, If there be 
dothing between them, then they touch or ate cloſe together ? Why may not two 
bodies be created or placed at twenty miles diſtance, and yet nothing but emptineß, 
that is, no real being, between them? However harſh, and uncouth it may ſound 
to learned ears, that theſe two bodies are twenty miles aſunder, and they do not 
touch though there be nothing between them, yet the vulgat world, who very 
much determine the common ſenſe of words, will allow this language to be good; 


for they generally ſuppoſe ſpace to be emptineſs, that is, to be nothing, And if 


the learned are offended with this language, it-is becauſe they have of late years at 
leaſt run into this ſuppoſition, that ſpace is a real ſomething ; and it is merely their 
own eſpouſed opinion that makes this expreſſion offenſive to them which the vulgar 
part of mankind generally approve of, if you give them leave to think a little. 

Beſides, by the former de it plainly appears, that if ſpace be a real ſome- 
thing, it muſt be a ſubſtance, it muſt be deity z for the reaſons ſeem to be un- 
anſwerably ſtrong, that ſpace cannot be a mode, nor a creature. Now is it no: 
quite as abſurd to ſay, There are twenty miles of deity between two ſuch diſtant 
bodies, as to ſay, they are created or placed at ſuch a diſtance, and yet there is no- 
thing 3 them, that is, there is no real being, or between them is all 
emptine 9 | 

1 grant it hardly poſſible to ſpeak on this ſubject of non-entities or nothings, 
without uſing the terms that repreſent poſitive beings and real properties : But as wc 
are thus impoſed upon by words and by our common ideas in treating of ſhadows, 


| which we know are nothing but the abſence of light, that is, a mere non-entity, 


why may not the ſame be true alſo with regard to ſpace or emptineſs, which is the 
mere abſence of body? And if we are in this point impoſed upon to take ſpace or 
emptineſs for a real ſomething, by ſome forms of ſpeech we have been taught to 


. Uferxconcerning it, and ſome appearing or imaginary Pos that we aſcribe to it, 


we ſee plainly it is not the firſt nor the only inſtance wherein mankind have been 
deluded by the common ways and manners of ſpeaking, and impoſed upon to take 
words for things, and to miſtake appearances for realities, 
In order to confirm this thought, I may cite Mr. Locke himſelf, however poſitive 
an idea he may ſuppoſe ſpace to be in ſome parts of his writings. His eighth 
chapter of the ſecond book of his eſſay allows poſitive ideas of mere privative 
things or privations. See ſection 3, 4, 5. ** The idea of black is no leſs poſitive 
« in the mind of a painter than that of white, however the cauſe of that eslour in 
the external object may be only privation,” . 
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„ Section 4. If it were the deſign of my preſent undertaking to enquire into the 
« natural cauſes and manner of perception, I ſhould offer this as a reaſon why a 
« privative cauſe might in fome caſes at leaſt produce a poſitive idea, namely, 
66 Fhat all ſenſation being produced in us only by different degrees and modes of 
% motion in our animal ſpirits, varioully agitated by external objects, the abatement 
« of any former motion muſt as neceſſarily produce a new- ſenſation as the variation 
« and increaſe of it, and ſo introduce a new idea, which depends only on a different 
« motion of the animal ſpirits in that organ.” | 40 15 

« gection 5. But whether this be fo or no, Iwill not here determine; but I appeal 
« to every one's own experience, whether the ſhadow of a man, though it conſiſts in 
« nothing but the abſence of light, (and the more the abſence of light is, the more 
diſcernible is the ſhadow) does not, when a man looks on it, cauſe as clear and 
« poſitive an idea in his mind as a man himſelf, though covered over with clear 
« ſunſhine? ''' And the picture of a ſhadow is a pofitive thing, Indeed we have ne- 
« gative names which ſtand not directly for poſitive ideas, but for their abſence, 
« ſuch as inſipid, filence, nihil, Sc. which words denote (or refer to) poſitive 
« jdeas, that is, taſte, ſound, being, with a fignification of their abſence.” 

Section 5. And thus one may truly be ſaid to ſee darkneſs, For ſuppoſe a hole 
perfectly dark, from whence no light is reflected, it is certain one may ſee the 
« — of it, or it may be painted.” Thus far Mr. Loche: And I aſk leave to add 
to this diſcourſe, that 1 have found a late ingenious writer, in his notes on the 
Engliſh tranflation of biſhop King*s treatiſe De Origine Mali, publiſhed in 1731, well 
ſupport ſuch Tort ef fentiments as I have here advanced concerning ſpace, namely, 
that it is rather a negation of -being than any thing real and poſitive, however our 
common ideas and language may lead us into miſtakes about it. See chap. I. ſe, I. 
note 5, 1, and 13. Whether the learned author of the defence of doctor Clarke's 
demonſtration of the being of God, has effectually anſwered all this, the reader 
muſt judge. | . 2 
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Space nothing real, but a mere abſtracs idea. 


A FTER all theſe debates wherein we have been endeavouring to prove ſpace 

to be nothing real without us, yet perhaps we may allow it to be an ab- 
ltratted idea of the mind; and it may poſſibly be formed by abſtracting the 
length, breadth and depth of matter, that is, the extenſion from the ſolidity of 
it: for ſince we frame an idea of length without breadth, and call it a line, when 
we know there is no ſuch thing really exiſtent z and we form ideas of united length 
and breadth without depth, and call this a ſurface, though we know alſo this cannot 
exiſt ; ſo why may we not frame an idea of extenſion or ſpace, that is, length, 


breadth and depth without ſolidity “, and yet allow that it hath no proper exiſtence 
but in our ideas ? : 


XXX 2 The 


* Solid is here taken in the phyſical ſenſe for what reſiſts matter, and not in the geometrical ſenſe for 
tte three dimenſions united. . 
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The arguments uſed in the beginning of this eſſay to diſprove ſpace to be a mere 
idea, may be repeated and anſwered: thuͥi nnn. 

It is ſaid, We cannot have an idea of what is truly infinite ; but our reaſon al, 
ſures us ſpace is infinite, or without bounds, and therefore it is not a mere idea. 
anſwer, Though we do not form an idea of ſpace actually and poſitively infinite, yet 
we can form an idea of infinite ſpace of the ever-growing kind, and it may bea 
mere idea ſtill. Our idea indeed is not actually infinite, we cannot graſp the inf. 
nity of ſpace beyond the world, for that would: be to bound or limit emptineß: 
And ſo we may have an ever-growing idea of infinite number ag well as infinite 
ſpace or emptineſs, yet it is a. mere idea, and., hath. no real exiſtence with, 
Out us. | | L362 36.4 *3* 42+ 341 

Again, it is ſaid, Space cannot be a mere idea, becauſe it ſeems, to have a neceſ. 
ſary and obſtinate exiſtence, whether there were any mind or no to form an ide 
of it. I anſwer, Such are the eternal truths, namely, Three and:three make (x, 
The whole is bigger than a part, Sc. and yet what are theſe beſides ideas? Hay: 

they. any real exiſtence extraneous; to the minds that conceive them & And yet per- 
haps ſpace has hardly ſo much exiſtence as theſe. _ I, ati 3461» 

And it is certain, if ſpace or emptineſs be nothing but the mere abſence of 
being, then the idea of it is only a conception of nothing after the manner of ſome. 
thing, and that muſt be a mere idea. FIR Km | 1 4 

To, conclude, After the laborious ſearches of thought, reaſoning and reading in 
ſeveral ſtages of my life paſt, theſe are the beſt conceptions and —— that! 
can frame of ſpace. I grant there may be ſome difficulties yet remaining, and 
ſome darkneſſes which yet may hang over this ſubject. Learned men have laboured 
hard to.ſcatter them in former ages, and in the preſent too without full ſucceſs ; yet 
perhaps in future time there may be a way found out for adjuſting all theſe difficul- 
ties to the more compleat ſatisfaction of ſome fallowing age. But in every age ot 
this mortal and imperfe& ſtate there will be ſome oft, paces" and inſolvables: 
Many of the themes and enquiries relating to infinities and incommenſurables, both 
in magnitude and number, and eternals in duration and abſtracted truths are of 
this kind: And if we ſhould. agree to throw. in ſpace, and atoms or indiviſibles 
into this heap, we ſhould but inlarge the number of thoſe perplexing arguments, 
whereby perhaps the great God our maker deſigns to. maintain a perpetual check 
upon our proudeſt powers of reaſoning, to plunge us now and then into darkne!s 
and endles confuſion, to humble us under a ſenſe of the narrow limits of human. 
kgowledge,. and teach, us to pay, all due, veneration to his underſtanding, which 15 
unſcarchable. RL. 294, of! en en 4 
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BO UT the time the ſecond edition was publiſhed I had four treatiſes put 
A into my hands, wherein the notion of ſpace is at large debated, which is the 
ſobject of this firſt eſſay, When an important diſpute is managed by perſons of 
ſuch ingenuity, and ſuch acute reaſoning powers as Mr. 7ackſon, Mr. Edmund Law, 
Mr. Jobn and Mr. Foſeph Clarke, I hope the reſult of their thoughts will be the in- 
veſtigation of truth, and the eſtabliſhment of it in the world; leſt while ſome ſup- 
| poſe ſpace to be true godhead, and others make it a mere idea and nothing real, 
the atheiſts upbraid us that we ſcarce know the difference between God and no- 
thing. I owe my thanks to two of thoſe gentlemen who think any light hath been 
thrown on this controverſy by the ſpeculations of my younger years: but my time 
now demands other employment, and I chearfully leave this ſubje& in ſuch hands. 
Yet I aſk leave to take notice that Mr. Jeſepb Clarke's diſtinction of a real and am 
ideal nothing will help to ſolve many difficulties in this debate, which are created 
merely by the perplexity of langbage: and 1 cannot but approve of Mr. 
Lauꝰs remark, That a ſubje& which in the minds of ſo many men either raiſes or 
occaſions ſo many different and contradictory ideas or notions, bids fair to. be a mere 


idea, and to have no real exiſtence. ' 1734. | þ 
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Mr. Locke's notion of Suſlance confidered. 


UBSTANCE is another of thoſe myſteries wherein we bewilder and loſe 
ourſelves by attempting to make ſomething out of nothing. Mr. Locke has 
happily refuted that unreaſonable notion of ſubſtance in. general, which makes 

it to be ſome real thing in nature, different from all the united qualities, the ſup- 
poſed properties and powers of body or ſpirit, and he has expoſed it to juſt ridicule, 
as in book II. chap, XIII. ſect. 18, 19, 20. In chap. XXIII. ſect. 2, 3, and 6. 
and in other places he tells us, Whatever be the ſecret and abſtract nature of ſub- 
ſtance in general, all the ideas we have of particular diſtin& ſort of ſubſtances are 
nothing but ſeveral combinations of ſumple ideas co-exiftent in ſuch (though un- 
known) cauſe of their union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of itſelf: And he often 
ſpeaks of this ſame unknown cauſe of the union of properties both in corporeal and 
Sas ſubſtances, as in ſection 15, 37. Now I acknowledge I have very little to 
ay againſt Mr. Locte's repreſentation of the notion which he has of particular ſub- 
ſtances, if this unknown ſomething, which he ſuppoſes to be the cauſe of the union 
of their properties, were not ſo much inſiſted on, as to lead his readers into a belief 
that there is ſuch a ſort of unknown real being called ſubſtance in general, which 
. ſupports all the properties that we obſerve in particular different beings, and which 

he before had refuted and ridiculed with ſo much juſtice and elegance. | 
I confeſs I ſee no ſufficient reaſon why we may not content ourſelves with the no- 
tion and deſcription of ſubſtance in the main which the ſchools give us, namely, 
Subſtantia eſt ens per ſe ſubſiſtens & ſubſtans accidentibus; in Engh/o thus, (1.) It 
is that which ſupports accidents or qualities in being, which could have no being or 
exiſtence at all without ſuch a ſupport or ſuch a ſubje& in which to exiſt. (2.) It is 
that which can exiſt, or which ſubſiſts by itſelf, without dependence on any.created 
being. All this is not at all diſagreeable to Mr. Tock's — For _ we 
; obſerve 
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obſerve any being. whoſe ſeveral modes we perceive inhering and united in it as in 
one common ſubject or bond of their union, this we call a ſubſtance: and this 
name of ſubſtance we alſo attribute to this being from a further conſideration that 


it ſubſiſts of itſelf, that is, independent upon any other created being. 


But thougb Mr. Locle would ſeem to exclude and abandon any general notion of 
ſubſtance, as another real phyſical diſtinct being, provided to ſupport all its real or 
ſuppoſed accidents or qualities, and ſeems to banter it by the Indians unknown ſome- 
thing, which ſupports the tortoiſe, which ſupports the elephant, which ſupports the 
world ; yet, as I intimated, he too often repreſents this notion of ſubſtance as ſome 
real unknown thing ar being, which holds the properties in union, and which is 
different from all thoſe things which he calls qualities or properties, and which ſup- 

rts them all in exiftence z though he owns, we know it not, and have no idea of 
of it: and thus he ſeems to build again and maintain the very notion which he be- 
fore deſtroyed. | " | 

Truly if there were any ſuch real being in nature as ſubſtance in general, or a 
common ſubſtance which ſupports all the propertigs of things, and this being were 
utterly unknown to us, then I think it might be granted, that all beings are, or 
at leaſt might be, the ſame in ſubſtance, and are or may be diverſified only by their 
properties or accidents : far if we know nothing of this being called ſubſtance, we 
can deny nothing of it: And then perhaps it might be ſaid, that God and the 
creature, that body and mind, are the fame in ſubſtance, even the ſame indivi- 
dual ſubſtance, and that they differ only in certain properties : But this is a moſt 
palpable falſhood; which 1 ſhall take ſome further notice of by and by: for God 
and the creature differ from each other in their very eſſence, in their ſubſtantial na- 
ture or phyſical being, though the logical or generic idea of ſubſtance may be ap- 
plied to them both, as. fel ſubliſting beings, So matter and mind, or body and 
ſpirit, have a real, eſſential and unchangeable difference in the very ſubſtance of 
them, that is, in what they are in nature, though the name ſubſtance be attributed 
to both, and that even in the ſame ſenſe, becauſe they both agree ſo far that they 
both ſubſiſt by themſelves. | 


e 
The plain idea or notion of ſubſtance applied 1a mind and body. 


E T us try now whether we cannot trace out and repreſent with clearneſs and 
evidence ſome better and more ſatisfactory idea of this matter, than to ſup» 
poſe the ſubſtance of all things to be ſo much unknown, or that there is any ſuch reaF 

being as ſubſtance diſtinct from all that we uſually call properties. | 
Subſtance in the proper notion of it is a certain idea or character which our minds 
affix to beings, from a conſideration that they depend upon no created being for their 
ſubſiſtence; and therefore are ſaid to ſubſiſt by themſelves and from this further 
conſideration alſo, that they appear to be the ſubjects of various modes or qualities. 
Not that there is or can be any ſuch thing in nature as fubſtance, pure ſubſtance, 
txiſting abſtracted from all qualities, any more than there can be what the ſchools 
call materia prima, or firſt matter abſtracted from all forms, or than there can be 
pure qualities exiſting abſtracted. from all ſubſtances. Who can tell what is motion. 
: | or 
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or reſiſtance, without including the idea of ſome ſubſtance moved - or! reſiſting ? 
Nor can any one have the idea of ſubſtance in bodies, without the idea of ſolid exten- 
ſion; nor in minds, without the idea of cogitation, or a cogitative power. 

But to proceed further in this enquiry about ſubſtance. Body and ſpirit are the 
two moſt general and diſtinct, if not the only, ideas we have of ſubſtances, that is, 


of ſuch things or beings which we conceive as the ſubjects or ſupporters of diſtinct 


qualities, and which ſubſiſt of themſelves without dependence upon 'any' creature. 


Now let us for the preſent ſuppoſe body to be ſolid extenſion, and ſpirit to be 2 


power of cogitation or thinking, or at leaſt that theſe are the prime diſtinguiſhing 
properties of theſe two beings, and we will enquire. whether there be need of any 
turtner idea of ſome ſubſtance to ſupport them. | a Ha mon 

Theſe two, namely, body and ſpitit, ſeem to be ſufficient rts for all the 
qualities or modes that we can have any idea of, ſince they are all either ſenſible, 
intellectual, or abſtracted, as we ſhall ſhew afterward, Body or ſolid extenſion is a 
ſufficient ſubject or ſupport for any other coporeal or ſenſible qualities, whether it be 
figure, ſize, colour, motion, reſt, reſiſtance, ſituation, &c. they all plainly ſubſiſt 
in ſolid extenſion as in their ſubject: Think of yellowneſs, roundneſs, hardnel;, 
ſwiftneſs, touching, reſiſtance, or any other bodily qualities, they all want ſolid ex- 
tenſion in order to ſubſiſt, and they want nothing elſe. So : wh or a power of 
thinking, is a ſufficient ſubject or ſupport for any intellectual qualities, whether it be 
conſciouſneſs, knowing, reaſoning, doubting, fearing, hoping, wiſhing,, willing, 
reſolving, chooling, refuſing, Sc. all theſe ſubſiſt plainly in a cogitative nature or 
power as in their ſubject, eſpecially ſuppoſing this power to be always in act. As 

tor ſuch abſtracted. ideas or modes, as cauſe, effect, likeneſs, difference, Sc. they 
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belong ſometimes to bodies, ſometimes to ſpirits, but they need nothing to ſupport | 


them as their ſubject, beſides a thinking power or ſolid extenſion. 
And as folid extenſion and a power of. thinking have this one character of ſub- 
ſtance, that they are ſufficient ſupports for qualities, modes or accidents; ſo they 
have the other property of ſubſtance alſo, namely, that they ſubſiſt of themſelves, 
independent of any created being: No creature can give being to one particle of 
ſolid extenſion, or the meaneſt thinking power, or can annihilate and deſtroy 
either of them, and put them out of being: Not the feebleſt ſpirit, or the leaſt 
particle of matter or body, can be utterly deſtroyed and annihilated by the molt 
powerful creature. | ; 
I might add yet further, that ſince Mr. Locke declares our idea of particular diſtinct 
ſubſtances to be ſeveral combinations of ſimple ideas co-exiſtent in ſome unknown 
cauſe of their union, and which makes the whole ſubſiſt by itſelf, why may not a 


power of thinking be this ſuppoſed unknown cauſe and ſubje& of the combination 


of the ſeveral properties of ſpirits? And why may not ſolid extenfion be the-cauſe 
of the union of the ſeveral properties and qualities of body? What is there ne- 
ceſſary to unite all the properties of matter, beyond ſolid extenſion? Make a tris! 
of all the modes that can belong to any material being; What do they want but 
- | folid extenſion to unite them? Make the ſame trial by taking a ſurvey of 
the properties of a ſpirit; Will not the idea of a thinking power unite 
them all ? | | | * : . N 
Why then may we not ſuppoſe that ſolid extenſion and a thinking power may 
be the very ſubſtances themſelves, though the names grammatically taken may ſeem 
to Genote property and quality ? | 


The 
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The following conſiderations may; perhaps lead the mind into a favonrable diſpo- 
ſition towards this opinion, or at relieve the ſeeming ſtrangeneſs of it from 
che charge of abſurd and impoſſible. ; wt . 
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Confiderations to ſupport the application of the name of ſubſtance 10 ſolid extenſion and a 


IRS T. Since our — mg thoughts cannot reach deep enough to 
find out, to know or conceive: of any ſubject or ſubſtratum that upholds 

this power of cogitation in ſpirits, or this idea of ſolid extenſion in bodies, why 
ſhould we imagine there is any ſuch unknown and unknowable being? May we 
not ſuſpe& that learned and — forms of ſpeaking have inttoduced this ſort of 
notion into our minds, rather than any phyſical neceſſity could introduce it into the 
nature of things? And why ſhould we ſu and multiply real beings without 
neceſſity? Why may not theſe very ideas of ſolid extenſion and a thinking power 
be ſup — to be the ſubſtrata or ſubſtance themſelves, ſince we have no idea of 
an er 5 0 T - 1 . ; s tk . : R 

Second conſideration, If we can lay aſide all our prejudices in this point, I am 
perſuaded ſolid extenſion would appear ſubſtantia} enougtr to be called a ſubſtance, 
ſince even mere empty ſpace, or extenſion without ſolidity, hath been by ſome phi- 
loſophers eſteemed ſubſtantial enough to ſubſiſt by itſelf and to deſerve the honour 
of this name. And why may not a ſpirit or mind be a power and yet a-ſubſtance, 
a ſell· ſubſiſtent power in perpetual acts? Do we not know that the acute and la- 
borious ſchoolmen among their deep reaſonings tell us, that God is an eternal ſelf- 
exiſtent act, or almighty power in eternal act? And this certainly inheres in no 
ſubject: God is a ſubſtance or ſubject himſelf: In their way of ſpeaking they call 
God the moſt actual act, and yet that does not hinder them from calling him alſo the 
moſt ſubſtantial ſubſtance. And what nobler or more grand and illuſtrious idea can 
ve frame of the bleſſed God, than to conceive of him as an unlimited power of 
conſciouſneſs and volition in the moſt conſtant- and univerſal activity? ; $466; 

Note, In this caſe 1 may fo far agree with the ſchoolmen, as not to make 
much diſtinction between a power of cogitation or thinking, and that actual cogi- 
tation or thought which is conſidered in the general and permanent idea of it, as ever 
exiſting and as determined to particular objects ſimultaneous or ſucceſſive. And this 
I may venture to ſay, becauſe I ſuppoſed this power to be in conſtant and perpetual 
act, and neceſſarily ſo, even in created ſpirits, when once they are created ; and 
hercin they are a bright emblem of the bleſſed God, all conſciouſneſs and activity. 
It is the very nature of God to be conſcious and active: If he ceaſes to be conſcious 
and active, he ceaſes to be. Conſcious activity is alſo the eſſence of every ſpirit. A 
noble rank of beings we are, the living and lively offspring and image of that intellec- 
tual and vital power who gave us being. T7 7 96 ich, faid Aratus and St. Paul. 

Thirdly, ſider that if ſolid. extenſion and a thinking power are but mere 
modes or qualities, and not ſubſtances, then I enquire, May not the ſubſtances re- 
main if theſe modes were deſtroyed ? But deſtroy ſolid extenſion, and in the room 
of it there will remain a mere nothing. Deſtroy thinking power, and there re- 
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ſubſtratum of the thinking powers of a ſpirit. 


will find by degrees that this extenſion can do nothing toward thinking, nor is of any 


o e fubSance, body au pril. Eſſay II. 
- mains nothing ln its room. We have no idea left. All ideas are utterly baniſhed 
out of the mind, and all beings are baniſhed out of the world at once by this ſup. 
poſition. Therefore it ſeems to me that ſolid extenſion and 4 * — power are 
real ſubſtances, for if you nullify them they leave mere nothing behind them. If 
you ſuppoſe ſpace to be ſomething remaining behind, I have accounted for that in 
another eſſay. © © FFF n 
Perhaps you will anſwer, that the eſſential modes or properties of a being can- 
be deſtroyed without deſtroying the ſubſtance alſo, though the accidental mode: 
or qualities may be deſtroyed while the ſubſtance remains; ſo roundneſs in 2 
bowl is an eſſential mode or property, and if you deſtroy roundneſs, the bowl is de. 
ſtroyed; it is a bowl no longer, and fo ſolid extenſion and thinking power may be 
« eſſential modes or properties of certain ſubſtances! ts which they belong, and there. 
fore they cannot be deſtroyed without deſtroying the ſubſtance. 

To this I reply, that what is only and merely a mode or property, even though 
ie be an eſſential mode, of any particular being, whether body or ſpirit, may be ” 
deſtroyed, and yet fome ſubſtance, ſome real being will remain; though its eſſen- 
tial mode being deſtroyed, it will not have the ſame form or name as it had before: 
Deſtroy roundneſs, und the body ceaſes to be a bow}, but it is body or matter til]; 


deſtroy the peculiar eſſential mode, whatever it be, that diſtinguiſhes a human ſpi- Cc 
mt from alt other ſpirits, and yet it is à ſpirit ſtill, though ir ceaſes to be a human te 
ſpirit. But the caſe is not ſo with ſolid extenſion and a thinking power; for if you 10 
deſtroy theſe, there is nothing at all remains, not ſo much as an idea 3 and there- W 
fore 1 think they are not ſo properly mere efſeptial modes, but they are ſubſtances * 
I know it will be objected here, that though we ſhould: grant ſolid extenſion to be pf 
a ſubſtance, yet we cannot ſuppoſe” a thinking power to be a ſubſtance alſo: A al 


power muſt have ſome fubſtance to inhere in, and extenſſon or expanſion belongs to 
all ſubſtances whatſoever ; and it is probable that extenſion void of ſolidity is the 


But may it not be replied, that we have uſed ourſelves ſo much in logic to conceive * 
power as a mode or property, that it is harder perhaps for ſcholars than it is for 
others to drop this prejudies. Yet in common language among heathens or 
chriſtians, the heavenly powers or the powers above, ſignify God, or Gods, or Angels; 0 
and the ſcripture" uſes this language, for it often calls Angels principalities, and 
powers, Eph. vi. 12. Col. i. 16. and li. 16. 1 Pet. ili. 22. "rt 

And as for ſuppoſing ſome extenſion to be the ſubſtance or ſubſtratum of every 
thinking power, I grant we are ſo tied down by conſtant and familiar ideas of body to 
length, breadth, and 1 that we are ready to imagine there can be no being with- 
out it. We may allow therefore, ſay the Cariefhaps, we may allow young philoſophers 
to keep their ideas of extenſion together with their ideas of 8 thinking power, 
*til} they have proceeded to ſearch Acker into the nature and actions of a ſpirit, 
and to converſe about the underſtanding and will, and their operations; and they = 


uſe in all their reſearches into the world of ſpirits: they will find that it is a foreign 
idea tied on to a thinking power by mere cuſtom; and they will perhaps inſenſibly 
drop it by degrees, when they find no uſe of it in philoſophizing upon ſpirits. 

1 fay, this idea of extenſion is tied on to the idva of a foul. by jos way rather 
than by pure nature. A poor young creature in the loweſt rank of life being once 
aſked, What ſhe foppaked der ſoul to be? after a little muſing replied, My Nur 
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my thin : whereby it is plain ſhe meant her power of thinking. And I believe. 


the greateſt part of mankind, if they were aſked the ſame queſtion, would ſooner. 
and more readily. reply, that it is ſomething, in them that enables them to think, 
ſpeak, move, and gives them the power of thought and action, than they woule 
ſays it was any thing long, broad, or. dg. 
Another objection againſt a ſpirit being a thinking power is this, That a ſpirit, 


itlelf has ſeveral powers, namely, judging, reaſoning, wiſhing, willing, fearing, Sc. 


Now how can one power have. other powers? I anſwer, Voice is a power in 


man, and yet a human voice has the power of ſinging or muſic: Agaip, fingiog 
a 


has a power of gladdening the heart. Why then may not a ſpirit, which is 
ſtantial power, have ſeveral other modal powers and properties in it ? | 
But I proceed to the next conſideration, to ſhew that ſolid extenſion and a think- 
ing power may be ſubſtances, | 1 - | 
Fourth, conſideration, - If we will, but allow theſe two, namely, ſolid extenfion 
and the power of cogitation to be ſubſtances, we are then furniſhed with all the 
ideas of ſubſtance that are neceſſary for all the millions of ſimple and complex 
ideas of all the different beings, natures, properties, actions and powers that we 
have; for we may refer them all to one or other of theſe two ſubſtances, and con- 
ceive them as inhering therein ; and we ſhall not be forced to ſearch further, nor run 
to ſome other unknown and unconceivable being called ſubſtance, of which we hava 
no idea, to ſupport. any of the modes or qualities of mind or body, that is, of the 
whole univerſe of real beings, Allow but theſe two to be ſubſtances, and there is 
no need of framing any other idea of ſubſtance. to accommodate all the beings in 
the univerſe with ſomething ſufficient. to uphold all the infinite variety of theip 
properties, or to be the cauſe of the union of theſe properties. Solid extenſion 
and — — will ſuſtain all the modes which we can conceive: Now all the 
ſubſtances th; Los bnow are body and ſpixit, and all ihe modes that we know be- 
to one o 0% ind e nnn oct mnt. Vonnetdtl; rim 
e conſideration. Let it be conſidered alſo that the ſuppoſition of ſame utterly 
unknown being called fubſtance to be the ſubſtratum or ſubject of all the properties 
of body, and ſuch an unknown being alſo to be the ſubject of all the properties 
of mind or ſpirit, is a notion that carries with it ſome dangerous equences, 
and there fore ought not to be too eaſily embraced. For if the ſubſtance of body 
and the ſubſtance of mind be ſo much unknown, then the ſubſtance of body, as 
[ have hinted already, may be the ſame with the ſubſtance of mind, for ought we 
know to the contrary. If we know nothing of this ſubſtance, but that it is ſome- 
thing that ſubſiſts by itſelf, and upholds and unites properties, how can we tell but 
that the very ſame individual ſubſtance may be the ſubſtratum or. ſubjeft both of 
folid extenſion with all its modes, and of thinking with all its modes, and may 
unite the modes or properties of body and mind together? And thus matter may 
be made able to think, or may have the * zer of thinking put into it, and which 
may inhere in it together with ſolid extenſion, © ee 
And indeed Mr. Locke was very ſenſible that his opinion had this tendency, and 
he even allows the conſequence of it, which I call dangerous: for book IV. chap. III. 
ſect. 6. he ſeems to ſuppoſe that matter may think; for he ſpeaks thus, We have 
the ideas of matter and thinking; but poſſibly ſhall never be able to know whether 
any mere material being thinks or no; it being impoſſible for us by the contempla- 
tion of our own ideas without revelation. to diſcover whether omnipotency has not 


given to ſome ſyſtems of matter fily diſpoſed a power to perceive and think, or bar | 
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he expreſſes it 'afterward, to ſuperadd to matter u faculty of thinking: and he goes 
on in that ſection to confirm this his ſuppoſition. In his letter to biſhop Silling fleet, 
he ſuppoſes it poſſible for the ſubſtance of body to be the ſame with the fubltance 
of mind, in theſe words: The general idea of ſubſtance being the ſame every 
«« where, the modification of thinking, or the power of thinking joind to it, makes 
44 jt a ſpirit, without conſidering what other modifications it has, as whether it has 
«© the modification of ſolidity or no: As on the other fide, ſubſtance that has the 
« modification of ſolidity, is matter, whether it has the modification of thinking or 
« no.” Letter firſt to the biſhop of Worcefter, p. 66. Thus we ſee he maintains 
his notion of a general ſubſtance which he had before ridiculed, And we may ob- 
ſerve, that when he aſſerts that matter cannot think, he uſes ſome of theſe epithets, 
mere, bare, pure, incogitative, inſenſible matter, book II. chap. XXIII. ſect. 15 
and book IV. chap. X. ſect. 10, 11, 16. Now why ſhould an author uſe ſuch 
limirative terms as bare, pure, c. incogitative matter, if he did not ſuppoſe ſome 
matter might be cogitative? 7897 
But if this be true, that matter can have a power of thinking given it, then 
our own ſouls may be material beings, for ought we know, and conſequently diyi. 
ſible and mortal. n e de ae e 
And yet further I add, If this opinion ſhould be true, then how can we tell but 
God himſelf, even the infinite mind, may have alſo the property of ſolid extenſion, 
that is, may alſo be matter or body ; and then he may be the ſame with the univerſe 
of beings, as Spinoza fancied z and thus the whole univerſe, God and this world, 
may be the ſame individual ſubſtance, which Spinoza maintains with ſubtilty : for it 
there be ſuch a thing as an univerſal ulterior ſubſtratum neceſſary to ſupport ſolid 
extenſion, and to ſupport the power of thinking, and this ſubſtance or ſubſtratum 
be ſo unknown a thing as Mr. Locte ſuppoſes, how can I deny any thing concerning 
- it? Or at leaſt how can I be ſure that God and the. material world have not one com- 
mon ſubſtance ? Int hat ſection indeed Mr. Locke endeavours to guard his principles or 
doctrines from the danger of this objection, which he ſuppoſes very naturally to ariſe 
from his principles and conceſſions; but I think he 5 does, nor perhaps could 
he effectually ſecure them from ſuch unhappy conſequences, 
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N the laſt place, let us conſider how it comes to paſs that the learned world 
I might happen to. miſtake in this matter, and why they ſeem fo unwilling to 
admit this doctrine of ſolid, extenſion and of a power of thinking to be two real 
ſubſtances, or ſufficient ſubſtrata or ſubjects for all the qualities of matter 
and mind, „ | 1 1 

The firſt occaſion of miſtake may be this e | 
In our daily obſeryation of what paſſes in the material world, we find many 
of the qualities or properties of bodies continually altered, and new qualities or pro- 
perties perpetually ſucceeding the old ones which are loſt or deſtroyed, but the 
ſubſtance remains ſtill the ſame: And therefore we ſuppofe, and very juſtly, that 
there muſt, be ſome certain thing called ſubſtance, which ſupports all theſe chang- 
ing properties and qualities in their ſucceſſive exiſtence.” So a piece of wood = 
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into / the fire, loſes moſt of the qualities or properties of wood, and becomes fire 
icſelf, or a burning coal ; its colour and hardneſs or firmneſs are loſt, it has acquired 
a new colour, namely, redneſs and new powers, namely, of heating water, of 
melting metal, and burning combuſtible things, Sc. In an hour's time this ſame- 
matter turns into aſhes, and then its colour is changed again into a duſky white or 
gray, the coheſion of its parts or conſiſtency is quite loſt, and it becomes quite 
another fort of body, a million of ſmall atoms, a heap of corpuſcles or fands: 
yet we ſuppoſe the ſubſtance which once had the qualities of wood, ſtill contiques, 
as indeed it does; and that is, I ſay, ſolid extenſion or matter, though it is broke 
into many little ſubſtances or ſolid extenſions. And in the ſame manner, becauſe 
we ſometimes call ſolidity and extenſion two properties or qualities of body, we 
are too ready to imagine they may be ranked among thoſe many qualities which 
may be changed, or removed and loſt, while yet the ſubſtance remains ; whereas 
this is * le. And yet perhaps this imagination may be one of the ſprings of 
our miſtake. | 

So in a ſpirit or ſou], we find infinite varieties of thoughts, wiſhes, deſires, - 
perpetually altering and ſucceeding one another, and ſometimes contrary to one 
another ; and yet we ſuppoſe, and juſtly too, that the ſubſtance of the ſpirit re- 
mains the ſame, But ſince we ſometimes call a power of thinking a property of 
a ſpirit, we are too eaſily led to rank this alſo among thoſe many qualities and 
properties, which may be altered while the ſubſtance of the ſoul remains; which 
perhaps is impoſſible z and yet this may be the firſt occaſion of our miſtake here. 

Secondly,” Another ſpring or ground of miſtake may be this: Moſt of theſe. 
things which are thus altered, while the ſubſtance remains, as in a logical view 
they are called qualities, ſo in a grammatical view the names of them end in ſion 
or tion, or neſs or ing or ity, Sc. Hence it comes to paſs, that whenſoever we 
ſpeak of a thing, which by a grammatical termination ſounds like a quality, and 
is ſometimes logically repreſented as a quality, we ſuppoſe it loſeable while the | 
ſubſtance remains; and we fancy it to require ſome ſubject in which it inheres, or 
ſome ſubſtratum or ſubſtance to ſupport it: Thus for inftance ; When we ſpeak of 
motion, or when we ſpeak of gravity, we mean a quality or property, which requires 
ſomething diſtin from itſelf, and more ſubſtantial than itſelf, to ſupport this quality 4 
there muſt be ſome ſubſtance which may be moved, or which may be heavy; and 
on this account, when we ſpeak of extenſion and ſolidity, we are ready to infer 
the ſame as we do concerning motion or gravity, that is, that there muſt be ſome 
being diſtin& from extenſion and ſolidity to uphold theſe qualities: But this is an 
inference made without juſt reaſon, and by mere ſimilarity of ſound and ter- 
mination, + | * . 

| might repreſent this matter even by thoſe qualities of body, which are called 
by the very names of extenſion and ſolidity taken in another ſenſe. We uſe the 
word extenſion, when we ſee a piece of cloth or ſpunge may be extended or 
ſtretched to a larger ſize, or ſhrunk and contracted to a narrower z-and this exten- - 
ſion or ſtretching, as well as contraction or ſhrinking, being alterable while the 
cloth remains the ſame, we form an univerſal idea of extenſion as a mere quality; 
and indeed it is ſo when we uſe the word to ſignify ſtretching. . So when we feel a 
piece of wax hard to the touch, we call it ſolid : We melt it, and find it has loſt 
its hardneſs or ſolidity, and thence we come to call ſolidity univerſally a quality; 
and indeed it is ſo in this ſenſe, when it ſignifies hardneſs: But it does not at all 
follow, that extenſion, when it ſignifies length, breadth and depth, and is joined 
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8s it were in one idea with folidity, as that ſignifies impenetrability, ſhould be x 
mere quality, though extenſion - and ſolidity are mere qualities, when one fignifies 
ſtretching, and the other ſignifics hardneſs. When therefore folid extenſion is repre. 
ſented in our way of 8 the primary idea of matter; ſurely it is ſomething 
more than = mere quality : For the ſenſe in which the words are uſed, when applied 
to body in general, is very different from the former ſignification when applied to 
Cloth or wax. 4 6 $i; 10 O15 95 A's T | 
And if we will judge here rationally, according to the rule by. which we judge 
of qualities and ſubſtances at other times, ſolid extenſion may be properly a ſub. 
ſtance; for. whatſoever qualities in bodies are changed, this has the character of 
ſubſtance, for it is immutably the ſame. Matter is folid extenſion, and the fame 
ſolid extenſion too, through all the infinite varieties of change of its other pro- 
perties: This can never be loſt, until the matter itſelf be deſtroyed or anni- 
ilated; nor can this be diminiſhed or increaſed, but by diminiſhing or increaſing 
the matter. l ä 

In the ſame manner, when we think of a man that has a power of remembring, 
of inventing, or of compoſing well, or of moving his limbs, we call theſe powers 
modes, properties or qualities; we obſerve that in ſickneß and diſorders of animal 
nature, a man may in a great meaſure loſe theſe powers, and yet his ſoul or ſpirit 
continue the fame in ſubſtance ſtill z and therefore we ſuppoſe the powers of a ſoul 
univerſally to be all qualities ; whereas in truth the power of thiaking, that is, of 
perceiving and willing, is never loſeable; it remains as long as the foul continues 
a ſoul; and therefore this power of thinking may be the very ſubject or ſubſtance 
of the ſoul, in which all other powers of the ſoul inhere. 

There is yet a third reaſon why we are ſo ready to make ſolid extenſion to be 
two mere qualities of body or matter, rather than the ſubſtance of it; and that is, 
that we fancy them to be two very different things in the eſſence of body; and 
that ſolidity may be deſtroyed, and yet the extenfion remain, and become empty 
ſpace : So that ſolidity looks like a fort of quality, which may be, or may not be 
added to the ſame individual portion of extenſion : Whereas in truth ſolidity and 
extenſion conſidered in body, are but as one thing; for if you take away the ex- 
tenſion, I am ſure ſolidity is intirely loft : and if you OP the ſolidity, that very 

_ extenſion and dimenſion of that body alſo is deſtroyed and loſt, and there remains no- 
thing but emptineſs and void — which according to my beſt opinion is a mere 
nothing, or an abſtract idea. hen therefore you ſpeak of ſuperadding folidity to 
extenſion, or making body of it inſtead of ſpace, you do really in your ideas only 
introduce the ſubſtance of body, where before there was mere emptineſs, or no- 
thing at all. Solidity in its own nature, howſoever the name of it may found, is 
really a thing too ſolid and ſubſtantial to be ſuperadded as a mere quality to the 
extenſion of ſpace: for the ſolid itfelf has an individual extenſion or dimenſions of 
its own, very different from the ſuppoſed extenſion of ſpace. Nor can this fuper- 
added quality of ſolidity turn ſpace into body in any other ſenſe, than by bringing 
in a real ſubſtance in the room of a mere nothing. 12155 5 

Thus I have pointed out ſome of the cauſes and ſprings of our miſtake in this 
matter. Now let it be obſerved, that having been wont to conceive: theſe ideas of 

| thinking power and of ſolid extenſion, in our common and familiar” way of dif- 
courſe, under the form of qualities, when we grow learned, we range them 

under the head of qualities, modes or properties in logic; which want ſub- 

ſtances to ſupport them, and thereby we are more confirmed in ee 007 
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muſt be ſome other ſubſtratum or ſubſtance or ſupport to uphold them, as all other 
qualities require. 5 | d 
And this miſtake 3 I hinted before, from the found of the 
terminations ity in ſolidity, and fion in extenſion, which are the uſtal terminations 
of the names of qualities, which names are called abſtracts “; and this perſuades us 
that there are ſome concretes * belonging to them, that is, ſome different ſubj 
or ſubſtances upholding and ſupporting'theſe abſtract names of qualities: Thus by 
mmatical names and terminations, -and by logical methods of ranging them, we 
are led inſenſibly to ſuppoſe ſolid extenſion and a power of cogitation to be mere 
qualities, and that there is, or muſt be ſome unknown ſort of thing called ſubſtance 
to uphold them: And thus perhaps men frame to themſelves new and imaginary- 
beings, which have no exiſtence in nature; and at the fame time confeſs they ara 
unknown and unknowable, and that they have no ideas of them, and know not what 
they are; and I think I have ſhewn that nature has no need of them, and therefore 
fancy need not give them an exiſtence. | | 
To conclude; I have reaſon here again to repeat the judicious remark of Mr. 
Lite, That we ought to put things together as well as we can; but after all, there 
are ſeveral things which will not be bundled up together under our ways of ſpeak - 
ing. We have uſually ranged ſolidity and extenſion, and a power of thiaking, . 
under the general head of qualities or properties; and becauſe we have not ſo many 
words as We have ideas, nor particular words for things in the various relations in 
which we ſurvey them, we ſeem to have occaſion ſoerimes to ſpeak of theſe things 
a3 properties or qualities, and ſometimes as ſubſtances, We ſpeak of them as qua- 
lites or properties, when we call matter and ſpirit two ſubſtances, which are diſtin- 
guiſhed by their primary qualities or properties of ſolid extenſion and of cogitation : 
But this ſhould not forbid us to range them in another view under the general head of 
ſubſtance alſo, ſince they are two general ſubſtrata or ſubjects of all other imaginable 
qualities that can belong to body or mind. And if we will but allow theſe two tao 
be real ſubſtances, we are furniſhed with ſubſtrata or ſubjects ſufficient for all our 
modal or qualitative ideas to adhere in, and we need no further debate about this 
lirange thing ſubſtance. | 5 
If after all, we find diffieulties in adjuſting theſe ſpeculations with a peefect ac- 
curacy, let us remember, that our underſtandings are very imperfect powers; that 
forms of learning as well as unlearned prejudices ſometimes lead us into miſtakes z 
and that all things will nat eaſily be collected and bound up under our grammatical 
and logical ways of ſpeaking, and confined to them only. | ph 


Note, The name of abſtrat᷑t js given to a ward that ſignifies a quality, as whiteneſs, without including 
the ſubſtance, or the thing that 15 white ; whereas the word white is a concrete, becauſe it denotes the 
thing or ſubſtance together with the quality. And by theſe diſtinctions of words we are too often drawn 
into miſtakes, and imagine all abtrat words, and all concrete words, to confine their ideas to the fame 
limits and regulations, Bot we ought to remember that things are made by God and nature ; words 
e made by man, and ſometimes applied in a way not exactly agreeable to what things. and ideas 
Rquire, 8 
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Of the original of our Perceptions and Ideas. 


NATHER Moalebranche, who was an admirable writer in the laſt age, and 
has many excellent chapters in his treatiſe of The ſearch after truth, yet has 

-- - vented a ſtrange opinion, that we ſee all our ideas in God. It is the known 
and diſtinguiſhing character of this rational author, that he falls into a ſort of en. 
thuſiaſm in his doctrine concerning our ideas of things, and their original. He 
ſuppoſes God to contain in himſelf all material beings in a ſpiritual manner z which 


he calls the intelligible ſun, moon, trees, and ſtars, the intelligible world, and in- 


telligible extenſion : And that created minds ve all their ideas of external ob- 
jects, by contemplating this intelligible world which exiſts in God; which he en. 
plains and attempts to prove at large in the ſixth chapter of the third book, part ll. 


and to prepare the way, he labours to refute all other opinions in the five chapters 


preceding. But among all theſe opinions of the original ideas, he has neither er- 


a actly propoſed nor refuted the true Carte/fian doctrine, which, with a little alteration, 


ſeems the moſt evident' and moſt defenſible of all: And this I ſhall endeavour to 
deſcribe in ſeveral theſes in a diſtint manner, wherein we ſhall ſee how far God con- 
eurs in the ideas formed by the mind. 

I. The foul of man is a thinking being, created and preſerved with all its capa- 
cities by God the almighty ſpirit. The Cartefian writers make ſelf-ſubſiſtent and 
perpetual cogitation to be the intimate eſſence and nature of it: But I had rather 
fay, It is a power of thinking, that is, of perceiving and willing in continual act; 
and conſequently, it is created capable of forming or receiving ideas in the mind, 3 
well as of exerting volitions, or of the will. And as it is brought into being by 
the creative power of God, ſo it is the almighty conſerving - power of God that 


maintains its being, with this capacity of e x- : and it is his common provi- 
_ dential concourſe that continues it in conſtant act: 
the ſame creating, conſerving and concurring influence of God, whereby all bodies 


By which I mean no more than 


were 5 at firſt, whereby they perſiſt now in being, and act or are acted 
cording to their natures, and the laws given them by the creator. 
II. How the ſoul of man forms or acquires ſpiritual or intellectual ideas, that b, 
the ideas of itſelf, of its own actions, and the ideas of other minds or ſpirits, we 
cannot conceive any otherwiſe than by its own immediate conſciouſneſs of itſelf and 
its actions, by turning its thoughts inward upon its own exiſtence, nature, percep- 
tions and volitions, operations and affections, and by the remembrance of and re- 
flexions upon its own modifications, as well as by its own conſciouſneſs of them at 
firſt : This is what Mr, Lacte calls the knowledge of things, or gaining * 
exion. 
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. reflexion. It is by this means we form or acquire all our ideas of underſtanding, 
will, ſpirit, aſſent, difſent, fear, hope, * 3 By © 4 
III. How. the ſoul. gains any new ideas of bodily things, when it is in a ſeparate 
ſtate, we are not ſo well capable of determining, ?cill we arrive at that ſtate our- 
ſelves. But in this preſent ſtate of union with a body, we may give ſome happy 
. gueſſes how we come to form real ideas, or to-acquire ſenſations of what relates 
to the body. This is what Mr. chiefly calls gaining ideas by ſenſation. And 
in order to this we muſt firſt conſider, whether a ſpirit could receive any ſenſations 
from matter, ,wichout a ſpecial union to ſome particular body; and then what is 
meant by the union of a ſpirit to a body. | 
IV. As to the firſt, we cannot conceive how a ſpirit can receive any ſenſations or 
ideas from corporeal objects, without its particular union to ſome certain body by that 
God who created it. Since body and ſpirit are of ſuch widely different natures, that 
it is impoſſible they ſhould touch one another, a body cannot give notice to a ſoul 
to raiſe any idea or perception in it by a jog or ſhake of any kind. ty fn? 
Beſides, when any, particular body moves, can all ſpirits perceive it? No ſurely. 
Or can any ane ſpirit receive ſenſations from, the motions of all bodies in the world? 
By no means. Eacber of theſe is a moſt extravagant fancy, contrary to all experi- 
ence. It is evident, that one particular ſoul receives ſenſations immediately from 
one particulat animal body, and from that alone: Other bodies can impreſs no im- 
. mediate ſenſations or ideas on that ſpirit, *., Now why is it only from this one body, 
that this one ſpirit can receive impreſſions or ſenſations? The ſoul did not chooſe 
this body to make itſelf conſcious of its motions: much leſs could the body chooſe 
this ſqul, to impreſs ſenſations on it: Nor can it be reſolved into any thing but the 
vill and appointment of the great God their common creator, who made this ſoul 
and this body, and united them into a man. Atop 1 209031049 x0 
V. We are in the next place then to enquire what is meant by the union of a ſpi- 
rit to a particular body, or wherein. doth ic conſiſt. | 
When we ſay a ſpirit is united to an animal body, this doth not mean mutual 
touching of each other: for, as we ſaid before, this is impoſſible, Tangere vel tangi 
niſi corpus nulla poteſt res. Lucretius is here in the right: But the chief thing 
wherein this union between an individual human body and an individual ſpirit con- 
ſiſts, ſo. far as we can find it, lies in theſe two laws or appointments of God our 
Creator. liel en art 6AGH 3; C2 4 | $44 
1. That when ſome particular impreſſions are made, or particular motions are ex- 
cited in that part of that individual body which is called the ſenſory, whether they 
ariſe within itſelf, or are conveyed from the outward organs of ſenſe, or any other 
parts of body by means of the nerves, God hath powerſully ordained, that that in- 
dividual ſpirit ſhall have ſuch particular perceptions or ſenſations, or ſuch ideas of 
outward objects. ( D 114 | | 8} 24 MINE cab 
2. That when that ſpirit wills to raiſe ſuch. a particular motion in the limbs, or in 
ſuch parts of the body as God hath ſubjected to voluntary motion, he hath power- 
fully ordained: that ſuch a motion-ſhall be preſently excited by the means of the 
ie e he war of hop, 8h nf bo 
nnn 
two or more ſouls to receive ſenſations from one body. Either of theſe for ought I know, is very poſſible, 
if God pleaſe to appoint it. All that I maintain here is, that this is not the preſent courſe of nature, or 
ſettled order of things in our world ; and much leſs have ſouls or bodies any ſuch original innate power in 
themſelves to hold immediate or reciprocal communications with multitudes, | 3 
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nerves or muſcles in-thoſe limbs or thoſe parts, upon the mere volidiad of the ſbul; 
or we have no knowledge of any other executive power that does this: All that 
- we are conſcious of is, that the ſoul wills, and the body moves. 
In theſe two things chiefly conſiſts the union of ſoul and body. 
VI. Here it may be proper to obſerve, that there is ſome particular part of that 
- body, which may ek = work it were the common ſenſory, or the palace of the 
' foul 3, not where the reſides, as in a op en place, (as will appear hereafter) but 
where ſhe receives immediate notices of things that relate to the body, and where 
ſhe hath more immediate influence in moving the nerves and muſcles, which ſerve to 
move the limbs and moveable parts of the body“. Now, this is evidently the 
brain, * ſome ſpecial part of the brain, which appears from theſe three thing; 
eminently. >; 1 0 3 
Firſt, Becauſe all the nerves, whoſe extremities are wrought in the feveral organs 
of ſenſe, namely, the eye, the car, the noſe, the tongue and palate, have their 
ſpring or origin in the brain;; and the nerves which ſubſerve the general ſenſe of 
eling, and which are ſpread through all the body, have their origin there alſo: 
And thus when the outward extremity, or other end of thoſe nerves, is moved or af. 
ſected any way, the motion is communicated immediately to the inward origin of 
them in the brain, to give notice of all things that affect the outward or any diſtant 
parts of the body, whether they be ſhapes, ' motions, colours, founds, taſtes, ſmells, 
c heats, colds, c. And it is by means of theſe nerves alſo, which have their origin 
in the brain, that every extreme part of the body is put into motion at the will or 
command of the ſoul, It ſeems proper therefore to ſe the foul to have it; 
more immediate government and operations near the origin of the nerves, which 
are ſo much the inſtruments of its pefceptions and operations. Now, to confirm 
this by experiment, I add, | | 1% Dis ho 
Secondly, If any of the limbs are cut or bruiſed, while there is a ligament tied ſo 
hard round the limb, that there can be no communication of that —_ the 
nerves to the brain, the foul feels it not, the man hath no perception or. ſenſation 
of it. And if the nerves which go from the brain to any limb are cut, the will 
cannot make that limb move. n | 
Thirdly,” When we n ; — 9 — conſcious that 
we employ ſome operative power or powers within the. ſcull; and perhaps generally a 
little within the drehend Nur. 3 why we feel it there is, becauſe the - 
- poreal motions and traces are there formed, and pi „ and renewed, which 
ſerve to raiſe or awaken ideas in the mind, and winch are ordained to miniſter to 
the ſoul in its intellectual or ſenſitive operations while it is in this united ſtate, 
VII. The perceptions which a ſpirit has by means of its union with the body in 
this preſent ſtate, are chiefly of theſe three kinds, 
1. Such as have no external objects for their exemplar, nor do they fo much as 
ſeem to want any ; for they are not repreſentations of object, but mere ſenſations 
of the ſou] : Such are hunger, thirſt, pleaſute, caſe, pain, and in general our ap- 
petites and paſfonz. Though ſome of theſe, namely, caſe, pain, may- be-oc- 
caſioned by outward objects, yet we are in no great danger here of making a falſe 


judgment about them, and of itnagining, chat theſe ꝑerceptions have any reſetiblance 
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* Per- Corus and his followers ſuppoſed this common ſenſory war the Pinsel ylund, which is bg 
alwoſt in the middle of the brain ; I their reaſbts for it ate not contemptible, though 1 cur by 
en means confine the ſenſory to ſuch narrow Imits. SHELL 
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appear to be mere ſenſations, rather than proper ideas; yet it is granted we can 
form an idea. of them after ward, by conſidering what thoſe ſenſations are, or by c- 
llecting on what we feel; and thence we gain the ideas of hunger, thirſt, pain 
pleaſure, c. which very ſenſations are the exemplars or patterns of thoſe ideas. 
2. Another fort of | which we obtain by union: with the body, are ſuch 
as ſeom ga he proper ideas, rather than mere ſenſations, yet they have no real object 
without; which ate tha proper exemplars of thoſe ideas; there is no outward being 
which thoſe ideas are like, and yet they ſoem to repreſent ſome outward origirials or 
exemplars, and. we. ate ready to ſuppoſe they have ſomething from without that te- 
ſembſes them: Such are the ſecondary and ſenſible qualities of bodies, namely, 
colours, ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, cold, heat, &c. Theſe have been abundantly 
proved by philoſophers not to have any real cxiſtenct in outward objects, ſuch as we 
perceive. them; and though we generally call them ideas becauſe they ſeem to re- 
ſent aut ward objects, yet really they are mere ſenſations which the God of nature 
— ordained to ariſe in us on occaſion. of ſome motions, ſtrokes and impreſſions, 
which outward objects raiſe or form upon our organs of ſenſe, and which are 
thence, canveyed. to the brain or common ſenſory. See Mr. Locke's excellent diſ- 
courſe on that ſubject, eſſay, book II. chap. 8. e 
It is granted here, that the bulk or vulgar part of mankind, are deceived in paſ- 
ſing a raſh judgment, that there are ſuch qualities in outward objects as reſemble 
theſe ideas in the mind; yet there is no inconvenience to human life ariſing from 
this miſtake ; for all the valuable purpoſes in life are anſwered by theſe ſenſations, 


ſince we have ſufficient notice thereby what okjects are the cauſes of them, whether 


theſe objects are real outward- exewplars of them, and do reſemble them or not. 
If I know. that, wormwood, will give me a bitter taſte, and a bell will make a tink- 
ling ſound, I can judge as well how or when to uſe wormwood or a bell, while L 
lie under this miſtake, and while I ſuppoſe the wormwood itſelf to have the bitter 
neſs im it, and the bell itſelf to have the ſound in it, as if I believed this found and 
this bitterneſs to be only ſenſations. in my mind, of which the bell and the worm - 
wood are the cauſes or occaſions. And as for ee of ſcience and enquiry, there 
are ways and: means. of experiment and reaſoning, whereby they may find out 
and have actually found out this vulgar. miſtake 3 and they are or may be con- 
vinced and aſſured that theſe ideas of ſenſible qualities have no external reſem- 
ay to the objects which excite them, and thus they may undeceive' 
themſelves. | 

Now in forming thefe ideas of ſecondary or ſenſible qualities, there is no need 
that, the traces upon the brain, which are the more immediate occaſion of them, 
ſhould any way reſemble the ideas, ſince there is no real reſemblance in the out- 
W the prime or remote occaſions of them: But 
God hath ordained, that whenſoever ſuch motions. and traces are formed in the 
brain, the ſoul ſhould immediately form ſuch ideas, or have ſuch perceptions raiſed 
In It, „ ö ww | | 
3. The laſt ſort of perceptions which the foul acquires by its union to the body, 
are —_ have real proper 3 which are the true originals and 
exemplars of theſe ideas 22222 as well as the cauſes or occaſions of them; 
ſuch are the ideas of extenſion, ſolidity, body, with all the primary qualities of it, 
lach ag ſhape, reſt, . R 
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545 Ne driginal of "our dend | 
It is moſt highly probable, if not ſufficiently' evident, that theſe do efciſt with- 
out us in ſuch a. manner as we perceive them ; and that for” this reaſon among 
others, that we have notice of them by the touch, as well as by the ſight ; and we 
cannot ſuppoſe that God has ſo formed our natores, that two ſenſes ſhould join to 
deceive. us, when we have no wt to undeceive ourſelves, 0M 
In order to prove yet further that theſe ideas of the third fort have real objects 
which reſemble them, I add, it is very —— that there may be ſuch real objects, 
and then we need ſeek for no other reaſon why God appoints us to have ſuch ideas, 
beſides the ſimilarity of their objects, ſince God and nature do every thing the 
ſhorteſt and plaineſt way: Whereas it is impoſſible that the ideas of the firſt and 
ſecond ſort ſhould have any real objects that reſemble them, and therefore they muſt 
be traced to another ſpring, even to the divine wiſdom and volition without any ſimi- 
larity in the object. 0 eee eee 1rht 
And indeed, unleſs this be allowed, the world of bodies in which we Cwell, and 
of which our bodies are a part, muſt be mere chimerical and fantaftic univerſe; 
but it is highly improbable that God has made fo vaſt a creation of ſpirits to dwell 
in a world of phantaſms for ſix thouſand years ſucceſſively ; or rather that each 
ſingle human ſpirit ſhould contain in itſelf ſuch a fantaſtic world with endleſs and 
unavoidable illuſions, miſtakes, and ſuppoſitions that ſuch a world exifts without us. 
And however ſome ingenious men have erected ſuch a fantaftic world in their phi- 
lephemes, I can hardly think that any man ever believed it: A late author of the 
enquiry into the nature of the human ſoul has refuted this opinion. Seftion 5. 
Now in theſe laſt ideas, we may ſuppoſe that the ſtrokes or traces which are 
formed on the organs of ſenſe, and which are conveyed thence to the brain, may in 
the ſhapes or motions thereof have ſome reſemblance to the external objects which 
are the occaſions of them. So the very figures of a triangle or ſquare, ' of a houſe 
or tree, of a flying bird or falling hail, are traced upon the retina or inward net- 
work of the eye, and perhaps conveyed thence to the common ſenſory. in ſimilar 
or correfpondent figures. INTO 907 Nd u! UNO LANE? PETE RY 
VIII. Though the traces and impreſſions which are made on the brain ſhould: 
never ſo much reſemble the external objects that ſtrike and impreſs them there, 
that is, though a triangle drawn in a paper ſhould form a triangle in the eye, and 
impreſs or convey the fame figure to the common ſenfory, yet theſe impreſſions 
cannot of themfelves have an efficacious and immediate influence upon a mind or 
ſpirit, to excite or form ſimilar ideas in it: For ſince mind and body are two di- 
ſtin& beings ſo intirely different in their whole nature, ſince all contact between 


mind and body is impoſſible, we cannot conceive how any corporeal motions or 


figures impreſſed or traced in the brain, ſhould have an efficacious power in and 


of themſelves to give any notices to the ſoul; or to raiſe perceptions or ideas in a 


mind or ſpirit. Gi 149) | 
It is not therefore any corporeal traces, motions or impreſſions in the brain, whe- 


ther ſimilar or diſſimilar to the objects or things which occaſion them, that can be 
in a moſt proper ſenſe the ſelf-ſufficient and effective cauſes of thoſe ſpecial ideas or 


perceptions in the ſou], which are occaſioned by them. „ 
IX. Let ſince it appears by univerſal experience, that whenſoe ver theſe particular 


motions or traces are impreſt by outward objects on the ſenſes, and by them con- 
veyed to the brain, ſuitable and peculiar ideas are alſo raiſed or formed in the mind, 


we have reaſon to ſuppoſe that God the ereator ordained by an almighty volition, 
that this ſhould be the way whereby the mind ſhould acquire or form theſe 1 
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And it is God alſo who-ordained; that whenſdever the ſoul wills to move the limbs: 
of the body, the body ſhould exerr choſe particular motio uns. 
And indeed it is in this divine decree or law of creation, which runs through all: 
ages, and exerts its perpetual influence in all mankind, that the union or rather: 
unition of a particular foul and particular body conſiſts. When a human body is ſo 
far formed as to be fat to receive ſuch impreſſions on the brain, and fit to exert ſuch- 
motions of the limbs, then it may be probably ſuppoſed the creating influence of 
n e in cauſing à ſpirit to exiſt, and in this manner to be united to this 
human rent f | | | 

Then begins the communication between foul and body, which continues during 

che life of this animal nature: Then the traces in the brain, that are formed by ſome: 
' peculiar diſpoſitions or irritations of the fibres in the ſtomach or throat, occaſion 
che firſt ſort of ſenſation, namely, hunger or thirſt; pleaſure or pain: After that 
thoſe peculiar impreſſions in the brain, which are raiſed by the ſecondary or ſenſible: 
qualities of body, produce in a ſoul a ſecond fort of perceptions, which are alſo 
called ideas, ſuch as the perception of particular colours, taſtes, and ſmells: And: 
then alſo theſe ſpecial motions or traces on the brain, which are raiſed by the pri- 
mary qualities of corporeal objects, ſuch as ſhape, motion, ſize, Sc. raiſe in the 
ſoul the third fort of perceptions, or thoſe proper ideas which are ſimilar to and 
correſpondent with the outward objects which are the occaſion of theſe impreſſions. 
Thus the mind gains theſe three ſorts of perceptions ;. but all theſe 1 
owing to the powerful appointment of God uniting a ſoul and. body ing to- 
theſe laws. | | | 

Thus perhaps in the moſt ſtrict and: philoſophical manner of ſpeaking, neither: 
the — hecke, nor the impreſſions 2 85 them on the brain, — ſufficient: 
to be the real e producing, or efficient cauſes of the ideas in the mind, ſince 
body cannot affect ſpirit by any properties that we know in it. Nor is the mind it- 
{|f a proper, immediate, ſole or ſovereign cauſe of her own ſenſations or corporeal 
ideas; for how ſhould the mind know what ſenſations or ideas to form or excite, 
when any particular ſtrokes are formed in the brain, ſince ſhe can perceive no real 
and natural jog or admonition from any corporeal impreſſions, traces, or images ? 
Beſides, if the mind has any hint what ideas to form or excite, then it already 
perceives thoſe: objects, or it has thoſe perceptions, - and it is uſeleſs to form - a» 
new one. Se | 

X. It follows then, that the original, true and proper cauſe of thoſe ideas is the 
prime almigbty volition: of God, as creator and preſerver of all things z which in- 
wclf being ſimple and eternal, produces all manner of ſimple and complex, modal 
and ſubſtantial beings, in their various determined ſeaſons, . by . thoſe mediums; and- 
according to that order and connexion of things which itſelf firſt eſtabliſhed in the 
creation : And the production of: all things in this manner may be properly. called, 
the order or law of nature. . 5 Ws | e S533 

XI. Therefore. we may juſtly. be allowed to uſe the common methods of expreſ- 
lon in this caſe, namely, that the ſoul itfelf has theſe perceptions: naturally, and. 
that ſhe naturally forms theſe ideas of corporeal beings ; and that the corporeal ob- 
jects impreſſing particular traces and images on the brain, are the occakonal and | 
natural cauſes. of theſe perceptions or ideas. | bar a three 5 E tee 

Thus we muſt grant alſo, that the volition of the mind to move: the arm or the 
tongue, may be called the natural cauſe of the motion of thoſe members, for it is 
cording to a law of nature, which God the creator has apppinted 3 * the. 

influence 


;aflontoaiwhich:thatcuilitan had e be Hah: © natural and 
efficacious, as to be ſufficient in and af ſelf : but the efficacy (ch 97g 
the alraighty- volition! ef Gad. thus uniting the ul to an animal body, Dy 6 
cheſg laws of his wo appoigtment ö. Of which ſee more afterwards. - 

XII Ie is na difficult matter t allow: this account of things to be true, Con- 
carning the influcace 8 miod —— 8 Ga rs ig ta aſcribe it 
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ſo — the _—_—_ 9 — and neceffary effect of thoſe material beings on 


each other, but rather of ſame: divine tment, or cortain laws of nature 
2 Thus we ſay, that the bowl A in motion ſtriking the bow] B 
at reſt, naturally cauſas it ta move, or produces motion in it although 3 


ena of STERN ly proceeds from tho-efficacious and 
ap wood ar'gs .— Cha wit tht —.— 


ſtr inſt it. 

Mr. Lale, in book Nn chap. xxiii. ſeek. 28. ſappoles the 3 

tion of motion from one body to another by impulſe to be at hard to be accounted for 
as the communicatian of motion to a body by any thought or volitions of the, mind: 
And it is ſtill, more juſtly * that ſir Iaac Newton's doctrine of the influences 
of attraction or gravitation which the planets have upon each other at ſuch immenſe 
diſtances of empiy ſpace muſt be reſolved into ſuch à law of nature or efficacious 
divine appointment. 
And yet we ſtill uſe the common methods of ſpeech, and ay, that the bowl A 
Reikiog the bow! B, naturally makes it move: that the ſun; naturally cauſes the 
to movgor tend towards itſelf, and hereby keeps them in their: ſeveral or- 
bits. And in the: ſame. manner — ſay, the — OY by its under- 
ſtanding or ve power, and it moves t of t naturally by its 
wilt; And — to uſe ſuch forms of exp 2 the — Gan 
language of God and men in ſcripture, and in all — and civil affairs, we ſhall 
almoſt deſtroy the very notion of cauſe. and effect among created beings, and by in- 
troducing the divine, agency immediately into all — effects, and forming our 
expreſſions according to it, we ſball exclude all dependency of created beings upon 
each other, and: their ſeveral connexions which the God of nature and of order has 
ordained among them. 

The laws. therefore, or appointments which God! has made, whereby body 
moves body, or whereby a ſpirit moves a body, or a body excites. ideas in 
a ſpirit, may all be called natural, becauſe: nature is that: order. which God the 
creatar has appointed among the creatures he has made. 

XIII. When theſe: traces or impreſſions are once formed in the * to which 
ſuch. particular ſenſations or corporeal ideas are attached by divine appointment, 
it muſt be obſerved that —— theſe traces or impreſſions are repeated or 
awakened in the brain again, though there be no ſuch outward object preſent, nor 
an ſuch curmard: _ mann them, Ver the ſoul hath the fame ideas or * 

+ TalKo, 


Note, ata be eis ene meet ee 
power in matter and mind, ſufficient mut to inſloence each other, ariſing from their: very nature or 
eſſence and conſtitution: Now ſuch a native or natural power is denied : d boch this power may be 
called natural, with regard to the conſtitution of man, as conſiſting. of a ſoul 
God has appointed them by bis ener each other in their 

late of union, and thus he has made it a law of their nature. | 
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niſed,” tepented or awakened in it ; berauſe theſe ideas or ſenſitiond are imme- 
diztely attached to thoſe pärticular motions in the brain, and not to the ourwatd 
objects, or to the ay cauſe of 28 * 5 wrt 

Henet proceed the powers of imagination, and memory, and dreaming, Oe. 
and for this reaſon we 55 feel hunger and thirſt, pleaſure and pain, . in 
dreatns, though there be no extetnal cauſes to excite them ; and when we ate awake 
we may raile ideas of ten thouſand ſhapts and colours of ſenſible and bodily objects 
2 hen they hive once formed their peculiar and proper traces on 
the brain before. | 


When the ſathe ien or perceptions Which we had before ate again xtited in the 
bol, Withbar the preſerice of che ume object or the ſame octafion, this is calle 


memory, ſuppoſing that we have 4 conſciouſneſs that we had this perception or this 
idea before ; eſpecially when the ſame ideas have the ſame tvalites, and are joined 
or Ituatedd in the fare manner as before: But if che ideas are varied, inlarged, 
diminiſhed, multiplied, or joined and rm; 1h forms and qualities different from 
what do. in our firſt perceprions of chem, this is called imagination, or the 

ower ot fancy. 
Av. Though our intellectual ideas, fuch as the idea of thought, knowledge;. 
will, reaſon, ſpirit, Gt. are not originally formed in us by inipreſſions or traces 
made on the brain, but by a confriouſaths and reflexivn upon the powers and opera · 
tions of ur own ſbuls, as was fail Gefore; yet while We are in this fate of union 
wich the body, it is highly 8 that theſe very ideas ate quickly attached to 
ſome words ot ſounds which make their impreſſions on the brain; and therefore 
when theſe impreſſions in the brain are again repeated, or thefe traces awakened by 
theſe words or ſounds, the foul has thefe intellectual ideas which ate attached to 
them, repeated or raiſed afreſh, and they betome actually Pn to the mind: 
and thus we ate affifted in the memory or recollectiom even of intellectual things by 
animal nature in this preſent ſtate : for though our intellectual ideas themſelves can- 
not be traced, nor drawn, nor painted on the brain, and cbnſequentiy can have no 
ſimilar impreffions made there, yet they may be cloſely connected or attached by 
cuſtom to certain corporeal motions, figures, ſtrokes or traces which may be excited 
or delineated there; which traces of motions were firſt raifed by the reading ot 
— words written or ſpoken, which were defigned to fightfy thoſe incorportal. 

15 or | 

XV. When the foul ſets irfelf by an att of its will to recollect any former ideas, 
corporeal or intellectual, it is very probable that it employs ſome finer or more ſpi- 
ntu ous parts of animal nature to open all the kindred traces that lie in that part of 
the brain, till at laſt it lights upon that particular trace which is connected with the 
deſired idea, and immediately the ſoul perceives and acknowledges it. It is in this 
manner that we kunt after x name that we have almoſt forgotten; as for inſtante, 
ſuppoſe the natne be Tomplins, we think of all the names that end in Hat, namely, 
Wilkins, Watkins, Jenkins, Hopkins, &c. till at laſt we light upon the name Tomphins- 
which we ſought; ot ſuppoſe we ſeek after the name or idea of a temple, we fum- 


ange over the traces of houft, building; palace, church, till we hight on the ides 


aud word ternple. 
Thus 5 ſeen the way and manner ny the ſout of man comes to se- 
Qure its ideas at firſt, both of and int at objects, and that is, by 


lenfation and refſexiom: we have aſſo made x probable guess how thieſe ideas are 
teafured op and tellected We the mind is uftted to the body. hs 


3060 Te origindl-of eur ideds, _ ut 
XVI. But beſides theſe two ſorts of ideas, there is a third fort which are properly 
called abſttacted ideas; ſuch as are not the expreſs repreſentations of any corporeal 
or ſpiritual beings juſt as they exiſt, but are as it were a part of our ideas of ſome 
ſpiritual 'or. corporeal things abſtracted from the other parts, or at leaſt they are 
ideas drawn from their real or ſuppoſes properties abſtracted from the beings them. 
ſelves, or. from ſome modes or affections of theſe corporeal or ſpiritual. beings, or 
ſometimes from the mere relations that ſeveral beings bear to one znother. Of theſe 
abſtraQtions there are ſeveral ſorts and degrees, and conſequently there are ideas which 
are more or leſs abſtracted. 188 we 409% 3-418 
The firſt ſort of theſe. ideas, which are leaſt abſtracted, are ideas of common and 
general kinds of being drawn from particulars or individuals; ſuch, as a man, a 
bird, a flower, a pigeon, a ſpirit, Sc. Now theſe abſtract ideas are formed in 
this manner. I ſee ſeveral pigeons, I obſerve they are birds of; ſuch, a ſhape, 
and ſize, and motion ; one is of a dark brown colour, a. ſecond is white, and 3 
third is ſpeckled: but I omit or leave out theſe particular colours, and all other pe- 
culiarities in which they differ, and abſtracting from them the things in which they 
agree, I keep thoſe only in mind, namely, à bird of ſuch a ſhape, ſize, and mo- 
tion, and | call this a pigeon: Now this is ai general name for all the birds of that 
kind, and this we call an abſtracted idea. So we form the general idea of a ſpirit, 
by conſidering, the ſoul, of Peter, Thomas, George, &c. and leaving out their different 
perſonal properties or Ry circumſtances, we retain only. thoſe ideas whercin 
They all agree, and c 1 | 


that a ſpirit. 5 Wal; 
Note, This firſt fort of abſtrat ideas may ſtill be called corporeal or intellectual 
ideas, according to the nature of the objects whence we derive them, though they 
are not completely like thoſe objects, becauſe they repreſent but that part of them 


mn 


only wherein they agree with others of the ſame kind. 8 
. - Now. theſe abſtracted ideas evidently ariſe from a power that is in the mind itſelf 
to abſtra& or divide one part of an idea from the other, or to ſeparate mingled 
ideas, and conceive them apart. 8 n | 
Another ſort of abſtracted ideas, and which indeed are more properly called-by 
that name, are general relations which ariſe from comparing one thing with ano- 
ther, and from obſerving the relations that one thing bears to another ; and then 
che mind abſtracts thoſe relations from the things which are related, and treaſures up 
thoſe relations as a diſtinct ſet of ideas, even while the things which are related, are 
neglected or forgotten; ſuch are cauſe, effect, likeneſs, difference, whole, part, &c. 
I might give an inſtance thus; when I ſee a ſword wound a man, or when 1 am 
conſcious that my ſoul forms an argument, I conceive the ſword to be the cauſe, 
and the wound is the effe&t: or I conceive the ſoul is the cauſe, and the argument 
is the effect: Then I reſerve theſe ideas of cauſe and effect for general uſe, and ap- 
ply them very properly to a hundred other caſes, when I have no further thought 
of a ſword or a foul, which occaſioned my firſt ideas of caſuality. Theſe are pure 
abſtract ideas. | o CTER 
Some abſolute modes, properties or affections borrowed' from individual beings, 
as well as their relative modes, or relations, will alſo afford us ſuch kind of pure ab- 
ſtracted ideas; ſuch are the ideas of eſſence, exiſtence, duration, ſubſtance, mode, c. 
which are formed in this manner. Suppoſe I think of a bowl as ſubſiſting by itſelf, 
and that it is both round and heavy; I conceive of the bowl as a ſubſtance, and of 
roundneſs and heavineſs as modes belonging to it: So when I think of a ſpirit as a 
{thing that ſubſiſts of itſelf, and that this El is grieved or joyful; 1 1 
121333 ; N N N 0 pirit 
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ſpirit is a ſubſtance, and joy and grief are modes of that ſubſtance, Then I abſtract 
the ideas of ſubſtance and mode both from the corporeal and the ſpiritual ideas 

dich fir! aſſeneg them; and though I think no more of a bowl or a ſpirit, of 
roundneſs or heavineſs, of joy or grief, yet I retain the abſtracted ideas of ſubſtance 
and mode, and apply them to a thouſand things befides. ; 

As the ideas of cauſe, and ſubſtance, and mode may be properly called pure ab- 
ſtrated dis fo the cauſality or the Al bf a thing, or its modality, are 
yet more a ed ideas, or have another degree-bf abſtraQion ; for theſe words 
ſignify only the view or conſideration of a thing as a cauſe, as a ſubſtance, or as 
a mode. Such alſo are the ideas of genus and ſpecies, of noun, verb, Cc. and a 
multitude of ſuch very abſtracted ideas belong to common ſpeech as well as to 
learned writings, | 

Here let it be noted, that the ideas of cauſe, effect, ſubſtance, mode, likeneſs, 
difference, and many orher-abftrafted-ideavof this fort, are preciſely the ſame. ideas, 
whether they are drawn originally from corporeal or from intellectual beings, and 
therefore they axe plainly different from the, firſt ſort of ahſtract ideas which are 
either intellectual or corporeal; nor can theſe be ranked under either of thoſe two 
claſſes, for they are ideas of another diſtinct kind, and make a claſs of their own, 
that is, pure abſtract, ideas. inn | 

If therefore we confine ourſelves ftriftly and intirely to thoſe two things which 
Mr. Locke aſſerts to be the ſprings and cauſes of all our ideas, namely, ſenſation 
and reflexion, without admitting this third, principle, namely, the ſoul's power of 
comparing ideas and abſtracting one from another, we ſhall hardly account fot the 
numerous abſtracted ideas which we haye, whereof many are neither intellectual 
nor e though they are all eyidently at firſt derived from corporeal or from 
ſpiritual objects and ideas: and the original remote ſprings of them may be ſenſa- 
tion or reſſexion, though theſe are not the immediate cauſes of them, See more in 
the treatiſe of logic, part I. chap. ii. ſect. I. wag 
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Of innate Ideas. 


dB: CE een 
The ane opinion wel ud ty M4. Locke, 


HE common opinion of innate notions and innate ideas againſt which 
Mr. Locke fo earneſtly contends, I take to be this, namely, That there are 
1 fome certain ideas of things, and ſome certain ſons both of 

lation and practice, or of truth and duty, which are i 


into the 
nature of man, and are born with al mankind: which ideas and propofitions 


are fuppoſed to be the firſt prineiples of our knowledge, and original rules of all 
our judgments and reaſonings about natural or mora} ſubjects 3 that they fand in 
the ſoul as axioms or maxims, and the propoſitional principles of our religion and 
virtue, of our duty both to God and man, though they lie hid, and we are not 
actually conſcious of them till ſome ſpecial occaſion calls them forth to ſight. 

The propoſitions are reckoned ſuch as theſe, _ 

1 of the natural kind, namely, What has no being has no real roperties : 
Whatſoever acts, is, or exiſts: One thing cannot be the cauſe of itſelf: It is impoſ- 
fible for a thing to be and not to be, in the fame ſenſe and at the ſame time : The 
whole is greater than each part, &c. | 

2, Of the moral kind, namely, Parents muſt be honoured': Falſhood muſt not 
be practiſed to our neighbour : Injury muſt not be done: Contracts ſhould be 
fulfilled, &c. N 

3. Of the religious kind, namely, There is a God: God is to be worthipped: 
God will approve virtue; he will puniſh vice, &c. 

Theſe have been ſuppoſed to be actual innate propoſitions: And all the ideas of 
which theſe are compoſed muſt certainly then be innate ideas, if they are actually 
exiſtent in the mind as ſoon as it begins to be; however, neither the propo- 
ſitions nor ideas may actually appear there to ourſelves, till ſome occaſion call 
them forth, _ 

+ Now thoſe writers who hold innatg ideas in this ſenſe, ſeem tg lie under a 
great miſtake, 5 M 
r. 
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Sea. II. An enquiry about innate ideal. 547 
Mr. Locke has ingeniouſly and ſufficiently refuted this ſort of doctrine of innate 
ideas, and innate propoſitions, in his diſcourſe on that ſubje& : wherein he diſcovers 
that there is no neceſſity from reaſon, or from religion, to admit chem; becauſe 
God having given the mind of man à capacity of forming ideas of natural and 
moral things, and of comparing and joining or disjoining them by judgment, has 
ſufficiently furniſhed men with neceſſaries for knowledge: And God having given 
us a power of reaſoning, we are able from the moſt common and obvious things 
to infer both his own being and our dutyconfidered merely as creatures; and there is 
no ſuch neceſſity of his actual implanting in the mind all thoſe ideas and long trains of 
ions, whether natural or moral, which ſome men have ſuppoſed to be in- 
nate. Thus far I think we may fafely agree with Mr. Locke, who reaſons exceeding 
well on this ſubject, and moſt of his arguments, I think, are juſt and convincing. 

And yet I believe ſtill that many ſimple ideas are innate in ſome ſenſe, though 
not actually formed in the mind at the birth; and perhaps alſo ſome general prin- 
ciples both of truth and duty may be called in fome ſenſe innate,” though 
not in the explicit form of propoſitions. Let us conſider things in the follow- 
ing manner, | 
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In what fenſt many ideas are innate. 


L : 8 s ; be 
IRST, The ſimple ideas of light and colours, ſounds, taſtes and ſmells, 
namely, red, blue, ſweet, bittter, loud, ſhrill, cold, hot, Cc. even all the 
enfible qualities, which are called the ſecondary qualities of bodies, with all the in- 
finite variety of their mixtures, though they are not immediately, actually and ex- 
plicitly impreſſed at once on the mind at its firſt union to the body; yet they may 
be called in ſome ſenſe innate, for they ſeem to be given to the mind by a divine 
energy or law of union between foul and body, appointed in the firſt creation of 
man : and this law operates or begins its efficacy in all particular inſtances, as ſoon 
as thoſe ſenſible objects occur which give occaſion to theſe ſenſible qualities and 
ideas to be firſt perceived by the mind. | | 
The reaſon why I think fo is this: The millions of impreſſions that are made 
upon the ſenſes by outward objects, do neceſſarily excite nothing but an equal ya- 
nety of impreſſions or motions of certain fibres in the brain, and form perhaps 
certain courſes or traces of ſome fine fluid, called the animal fpirits, there. But 
among this infinite variety of fibrous motions in the brain, or lines and ſtrokes 
which are drawn there, or traces of the animal ſpirits ; none of them do neceffarily 
and in their own nature raiſe in the ſoul the ſenſations of theſe ſecondary qualities 
as they are called, namely, colours, taſtes, ſmells, feeling, ſound, &c. ſuch as 
green, blue, red, ſweet, ſour, ſtinking, cold, warm, ſhrill, loud, &c. ſenſation 
ls a very different thing from motion: It is only God the author of our nature who 
really forms or creates theſe ſenſations and all theſe ideas of ſenſible qualities in a 
foul united to a body, and he has appointed theſe ideas to ariſe when ſuch parti- 
cular impreſſions ſhall be made on the brain by ſenſible objects. And yet man may 
be ſaid to form them, becauſe what hand ſoever God has in it, it is by one _—_ 
. * ws l . 4 A 2 W 


548 An enquiry: about innate ideas. __ Efay IV. 
law of creation or original appointment, which has a [laſting efficacy through all 
generations of men: And on this account theſe ideas may be ſo far called in- 
nate; ſince it is not all the impreſſions of objects on the organs of ſenſe 
nor the conveyance of theſe impreſſions to the brain, could raiſe or form 
theſe ideas in the ſoul, but only the divine appointment of ſuch effects, according 
tolaws of union which he has eſtabliſhed between the ſouls and bodies of all 
mankind. Duin 8 [Mt 944 nnn 4 i OR LOADER 1 TV» 

I will not add any thing here concerning our ideas of thoſe qualities of bodies 
which are called primary, ſuch as the figure or ſhape, ſize, motion and reſt, and 
ſituation of the parts of matter: becauſe the ſtrokes which are formed on the 
brain by theſe objects or theſe properties of matter may perhaps reſemble the ob- 
jects themſelves; for ſuch kind of lines, and figures, motions, Er. may be formed 
on the brain itſelf : And perhaps ſome perſons may imagine that the ideas of theſe 
corporeal primary qualities in the mind are raiſed naturally and intirely from the 
mere outward impreſſions on the ſenſes, becauſe: theſe impreſſions are like their ob- 
jects ; though I think there muſt be an almighty. volition of the creator to give the 
ſoul even theſe ideas alſo : for the foul has not proper eyes to ſee theſe figures and mo- 
tions on thre brain, though they may never ſo much reſemble theſe primary quali- 
ties, that is, thoſe motions and figures which are found in the objects without us. 

And a ſoul being immaterial, can receive of itſelf no natural impreſſions from 
matter or body. X 

But when we turn our thoughts to the ſecondary ſenſible qualities of body, we 
are ſure that all poſſible figures, ſtamps,” motions, alterations, traces, which are 
made by theſe ſenſible objects on the brain, are but primary qualities till ; they 
are nothing bur ſhapes, motions, Sc. and:they do not at all-reſemble theſe ideas, 
ſenſations, thoughts or perceptions of ſenſible or ſecondary, qualities that are occa- 
Goned- by ſuch corporeal motions. What poſſible reſemblance is there between the 
motions of a fibre of the brain, raiſed by the graſs, or the ſky, and the idea of 
green or blue ?, between the figures or traces impreſt on the brain by ſugar or 
wormwood touching the tongue, and the ideas ef ſweet and bitter, which are oc- 
eaſioned by that touch? Yet God, our creator, hath by an original almighty voli- 
tion ordained, that whenſoever ſuch motions or traces are. made in the brain; the 
ſoul by;the occaſion thereof ſhall have ſuch a perception of ſweet or bitter, or form 
ſuch an idea as green or blue: And this almighty will of God, whereby. the ſoul. 
comes to ſuch perceptions, or to form ſuch ideas, is an uniform law of crea- 
tion, as I before expreſſed it; it is one laſting appointment, and may be 
called the implanting or inſtamping theſe ideas upon the mind; ſince no manner 
of corporeal motions can have any neceſſary and effectual influence of them- 
&]ves to excite theſe perceptions in the mind, becauſe it is a being incarporeal,. 
intangible and immovable. And indeed this ſort of innate ideas, and in this ſenſe, 
Mr. Locle. bimſelf. ſeems to wn, book II. chap. vili. ſect. 13. 1.19070 7: e | | 
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In what ſenſe ſome truths may be innate.” 


QECON DLY, as theſe ideas may in this ſenſe be called / innate, ſo fomg pritt- 

ciples of knowledge, though not explicit propoſitions, may be in a ſenſe innate 
alſo,” It is fully granted that ſuch axioms as theſe, Whatſoever acteth hath a be- 
ing, The whole is greater than a part, Nothing can be the cauſe of itſelf, Gr. are 
not actually inſcribed on the mind of man in its firſt formation; yet the very na- 
ture, make and frame of a rational mind is ſuch, that it cannot but judge accord. 
ing to ſuch axioms as theſe: and whatſoever particular judginents or propoſitions 
it forms (though it does not deduce them from ſuch explicit general axioms written 
within itſelf, yet) it always judges and reaſons according to theſe axioms, and can 
not judge contrary to them: They are fo interwoven with the very conſtitution 
and nature of a reaſoning being, that they are the conſtant principles of all its 
aſſent or diſſent in particular enquiries: And in this ſenſe perhaps they may be 
called innate. They are, as Mr. Glanvil calls them, in his vanity of dogmatizing, 
do, p. $1; „ The very eſſentials of rationality ; and if any aſk how the ſoul came 
« by them, I return, as quantity did by length, breadth and depth.“ 

To determine how great is the number of theſe propoſitions is impoſſible, for 
they are not in the ſoul as propoſitions 3 but it is an undoubted truth that a mind 
awaking out of nothing into being, and preſented with particular objects, would 
not fail at once to judge concerning them, according to and by the force of ſome 
fuch innate principles as theſe, or juſt as à man would judge who had learnt theſe 
explicit propoſitions, which indeed are fo nearly allied to its own nature, that they 
may be called almoſt a part of itſelf z they are in ſome ſenſe the very nature of 
the mind conſidered as judging or as reaſoning, nor is it poſſible for a reaſoning fa» 
culty to exiſt without them. 

Therefore I take the mind or ſoul of man not to be ſo perfectly indifferent to re- 
ceive all impteflions, as à faſa tabula, or white paper; and it is fo- framed by 
its maker as not to be equally diſpoſed to all ſorts of perceptions, nor to embrace 
all propoſitions, with an indifferency to judge them true or falſe ; but that antece- 
dently to all the effects of cuſtom, experience, education, or any other contingent 
cauſes, as the mind is neceſſarily ordained. and limited by its. creator to have ſuch. 
and ſuch appointed ſenſations or ideas raiſed in it by certain external motions of 
the matter or body to Which, it is united, and that while the organs are good and 
ſound it cannot have others, ſo it is alſo inclined and almoſt determined by 
ſuch principles as are wrought into it by the creator, to believe ſome propo- 
ſions true, others falſe; and perhaps alſo ſome actions good, others evil. There 
lore I might add. * | 1 2 7 ' Ant 
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' E C I O N x. 
In what ſenſe ſame rules of duty may be innate. 


TVHIRDLY, there may be ſame practical principles alſo innate in the fore- 

| going ſenſe, though not in the form of propoſitions: I mean thus; that in 
moulding of our ſouls God has given us faculties to diſcern the juſtneß or fit- 
neſs of ſuch and ſuch actions; and togetber with this diſcernment he has alſo in- 
wrought into our ſouls ſame concomitant movements to judge aright, at leaſt con- 


cerning the more general and obvious inſtances of virtue and vice, religion and 


morality : Such as, Contracts are to be kept; Truth and veracity ſhould. be prac- 
tiſed ; Murder ought not to be committed 3 God muſt be honoured, or He that 
made us has a right to govern us, Cc. though theſe are acknowledged to be 
much fainter and fecbler than ſpeculative principles, becauſe they have been more 
corrupted by men, as more frequently contradicting their ſenſual inclinations and 
vicious paſſions z whereas in matters of ſpeculation, there is no ſuch oppoſition in 
Our natures, in their preſent degenerate ſtate, 1H 4261 cf 
_ Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that at the very firſt propoſal, when the terms are un- 
derſtood, a rational being cannot but aſſent to this propoſition, He that made me 
ſnould govern me; It is right and fit that contracts ſhould be kept. He cannot 
but ice the fitneſs of theſe moral propoſitions, as he cannot but ſee the juſtneſs or 
truth of this natural one, that all the parts taken together are equal to the whole, 
It ſeems to me ta be the very nature of his reaſon ſo to judge: His ſau] is not 
n t to theſe propoſitions, and to the reverſe or contrarics 


SECTION V. 
Of the faundations of moral virtue, and of a maral ſenſe or in. 


HERE has a. controverſy riſen long fince theſe were. written, be- 
| tween two confiderable authors, Whether the fout of man judges of moral 
good and evil, by an inward principle or inftin&, which is called the moral ſenſe, 
antecedent to all reafonings : or whether it is by its ſurvey of the A 
tions offered to the underſtanding, and ſeeing the rational fitneſs and unfitneſs of 
things, that it judges of them by reaſoning. Methinks we need not be much at a 
loſs ro anſwer this queſtion, © It is plain to me, whenſoever ſuch moral propaſitions 
are offered to the mind, it judges or ought to judge of them by furveying the fit- 
neſs and unfitneſs of things, the right and the wrong, by the light of reaſon : But 
then if you come to aſk, Why does reaſon judge that this is fit and right, the other 
as wrong or unfit, namely, that contracts are to be kept rather than broken? Ce. 
I fay, it is the very nature of an intelligent being to perceive this fitneſs, and it is 
the nature of a reaſoning mind to judge ſo, and it cannot judge otherwiſe when 

tree from all evil biaſes : Juſt as when the eye ſees a round g 4 up into a 


neat, Sound, hollow caſe, it ſees the fitneſs of theſe two things to other 3 = 


3 
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the ſoul judges and cannot but judge, that there is a mutual fitne between the 


globe and the round caſe, and that there is a mutual unftneſs between ſuch a 


globe and a ſquare caſe. . | | 
I allow therefore, that there is ſuch a ſort of natural ſenſe in the mind, if it 
may be called ſo, which beholds theſe congruities and fitneſſes of natural things, 
and their relation to each other, and which inclines and determines it to judge thus 
concerning natural propofitions or axioms of truth; ſo that in more open and ob- 
vious inſtances, the weakeſt mind can ſcarce judge otherwiſe. The underſtanding 
is like the eye of the ſoul, it ſees the fitneſs of the ſubject, and predicate to each 
other, and in ſuch itions it cannot but ſee it; and thus it judges that they 
muſt be joined together. It is ſo much the very nature and make of the foul, to 


ſee and judge of things in this manner, that I take it to be a part of reaſon itſelf, 


which, as it were, implicitly contains in it theſe natural axioms of truth or prin- 
ciples of judgment inwrought by the creator of ſouls; not in the explicit form of 
propoſitions, but as principles and ſprings of judgment and reaſoning, 
I allow alſo in the ſame manner, that there is ſuch a thing which may be called a 
moral ſenſe in the mind, which inclines the man to judge right, and eſpecially in 
the more general, plain and obvious queries about virtue and vice : But this moral 
ſenſe is ſtill the ſame thing, is the very nature and make of the mind; it is intelli- 
gence or reaſon itſelf, conſidered as capable of diſcerning, diſcourſing or judging 
9 ſudjects. — —— it _ — and general princi- 
of morality, not explicitly as propoſitions, but only as native principles, 

ire it judges, and cannot but judge virtue to be fit, and 1 — 
and ſocial creatures which God has made. | 

As for the word moral ſenſe, if it be taken to mean any thing more, that is, a 
ſort of pathetic inſtinct or diſpoſition toward goodneſs, I think even this may be al- 
lowed fo far, that in human nature there are ſome few inſtances of it in moſt per- 
ſons, which a chiefly in the workings of benevolence, and compaſſion in us 
towards ſenſible creatures, with ſome inward averſions to cruelty, and perhaps alſo 
ſome ſort of natural reverence toward the almighty power, whom we call God, 
when we come to know him. Theſe things are ſome ruinous remains of that good- 
neſs, virtue or piety which was natural to innocent man, and are partly wrought, 
perhaps, imo his animal nature, as well as in his ſoul: Theſe inſtincts are certain 
relics of a ſpur to duty, and a bridle to reſtrain from vice, and many times become 
an auxiliary or ready help to the practice of virtue: But it is ſtill reafon exerciſing, 
itſelf, and judging of the fitneſs and unfitneſs of things, by and according to 
theſe native and eſſential principles of reaſoning which I have ſpoke of, that is the 
the only rule or teſt of what is vice and what is virtue, fo far as the light of nature 
can certainly diſcover it; for if it ſhould be left to mere inſtin& to be a general 
teſt or rule to judge of vice and virtue, without the ſuperintendency of reaſon, or 
the final determination of the fitneſs and unfitneſs of things thereby, the concerns of 
morality and religion would be left at a very great uncertainty. This has been well 
argued. and determined by an excellent writer on the Foundations of moral good- 
neſs, in a ſmall pamphlet, 1728. | 

Now I do not think any of Mr. LZoke's arguments againſt innate ideas, or pro- 
poſitions, have force enough in them to diſprove the account I have here given of 
the mindꝰs judging of natural and moral truths, by ſuch ſort of native principles. 
Nor do I imagine Mr. Late himſelf would oppoſe this account: For he owns that 
there are ſuch things as innate principles, ſee chap. iii. ſect, 3. He calls the deſire 

of 


— 
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of happineſs, and the averſion to miſery, that is in all men; innate x 1 prin- 
oiples, and ſeems to prove them ſueh, becauſe. they continue conſtantly to operate 
and influence all our actions; and adds, That if we had any innate truths 
« in the mind, we ſhould always feel them influencing our knowledge.” | 
And I beg leave to add by way of reply, And fo we do always feel theſe prigci- 
ples which 1 have ſpoken of influencing our judgment whenſoever we judge ; therc- 
fore, according to his own argument, they are in ſome ſoft innate or 'wrought in 
us by nature, though, as I have often ſaid, not in the form of propoſitions, * Theſe 
are the ſprings of our judgment on natural and moral ſubjects: And if any ſhould 
aſk why 1 judge ſo and fo, even in ſelf-evident ſpeculative principles, or why I de- 
eide a caſe thus or thus in moral enquiries,” which are equally evident; I anſwer, 
becauſe it is the make of my mind, it is its very conſtitution, and it cannot judge 
otherwiſe : And in particular propoſitions, whether ſpeculative or practical, the 
mind is influenced to aſſent or diſſent by theſe innate principles, though without ex. 
preſs reflexion on them. Now theſe principles influence rhe mind in the fame man. 
ner, though not as ſtrongly in all things, as the deſire of happineſs or averſion to 
miſery, which are allowed to be' innate practical principles. After all, it muſt be 
confeſſed with lamentation, to the ' ſhame and reproach of human nature, that 
though theſe: moral principles of judgment in the mind of man, if they were well 
improved, would lead us in the moſt common caſes to diſcern and judge what is 
our duty, and what is ſin; yet the prejudices of evil education, cuſtoms of iniquity, 
worldly intereſt, our ſenſual appetites, and many other evil influences have ſo per- 
verted and abuſed this principle of reaſon in the mind of man, that .now-a:days the 
mind often goes aſtray from the truth; and inſtead of directing us to virtue, hath 
ſometimes been led into groſs abominations. The eye of the underſtanding is 
ſtrangely blinded, and the judgment ſtrangely perverted by the fall of man; we 
are led to falſe judgments of things by the corruptions of our minds, by the unhappy 
influence that preſent ſenſible things have over our whole nature, and the empire 
which appetite and evil paſſions have gotten over our ſuperior faculties. Bleſſed be God 
for ſcripture and the goſpel, wherein there is a plain revelation made of our duty to 
God and man; wherein the method of divine grace and falvation is ſer before us, 
and whereby, even in this world, we are ſenſibly relieved from the darkneſs and er- 
ror, the miſtakes and miſeries, which are the effects of our fall, and ſhall be raiſed 
to perfect deliverance, to light, truth, and happineſs in the other world, if we 
ſincerely comply with the propoſals of grace and peace. t 
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An Enquiry whether tbe Soul thinks always. 


I'D . 
Confiderations toward the proof of it. 


HEN this great author, Mr. Locke, had proved that we are not born with 
| actual ideas and propoſitions in our mind, he comes, book II. chapter 1. 

to enquire whence we obtain our ideas: and he wiſely and evidently derives 
them originally. from theſe two fruitful and general ſprings, namely, ſenſation 
and reflexion, External objects furniſh the mind with the ideas of ſenſible things 
by ſenſation 3 and the mind or ſoul itſelf, by reflexion on itſelf, furniſhes the under- 
ſtanding with ideas of its own powers and operations: but ſtill let the power which 
the ſoul has of abſtracting one idea from another be allowed to be the fountain of 
our abſtract and general ideas, that is, the immediate cauſe of them. | 

Then he proceeds to enquire, whether the ſoul thinks always, and he will by no 
means allow the ſoul to be always thinking. I have no mind to enter into a full de- 
bate of this matter, yet in a few words I would take leave to mention a reaſon or 
two, why I am rather inclined to believe the ſoul always thinks. 

But firſt, I ſuppoſe it to be granted by the perſons whom I diſpute with, that 
body cannot think, or that the ſoul is not matter: for as the very nature of matter 
or body is ſolid extenſion, ſo I can have no poſſible conception what extenſion or ſo- 
lidity can do towards thinking, judging, reaſoning, wiſhing, willing, &c. The 
ideas are ſo iatirely different, that they, ſeem to be things as utterly diſtinct as any two 
things we can name or mention; not heaven and earth are fo different from each 
other, as thought and matter. I can no more conceive what affinity there is be- 
tween ſolid extenſion and thinking, than I can conceive any affinity between green 
and the ſound of a violin, or red and the taſte. of a cucumber. The ideas of a bit- 
ter colour, a blue ſmell, or a purple ſound, are as clear ideas in my conception, and 
as intelligible things, as thinking body, conſcious matter, judging extenſion, or rea- 
ſoning quantity: but this point, namely, that matter cannot think, has been proved 
largely by many learned writers, particularly by Dr. Clarke, Dr. Bentig, Mr. Grove, 
and Mr, Dition, that I ſay no more on this head. wh DEN 
No to propoſe my argument for the ſoul's perpetual thinking.” Since the foul 
1s not matter or ſolid extenſion, if the ſoul. ceaſes to think, what is it of the foul that 
then remains exiſting? I confeſs I have no idea of any thing that remains. It is 
not ſolid extenſion, „ — that is body or matter, and that is already excluded by con- 
ceſfon. It is not empty or unſolid extenſion, for that is pure ſpace, which in my 
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eſteem is mere nothing, or at belt an abſtract idea of the mind, If you ſuppoſe & 
tou} to be in the leaſt degree more denſe or more ſolid than empty ſpace, that is the 
very idea which I have of body or matter, let it be never ſo tenutous or ſubtil : {6 
that as far as my ideas reach, a ſoul ceaſes to be, if it ceaſes to think. 

Or if you ſhould reply, that there is a power of thinking remaituag z I aſk, is this 
power of thinking the ſubſtance of the foutor not ? If it be not the ſubſtance of the 
foul, then there is another ſubſtance, in which this pow of thinking inheres. And 
what is that beſides mere ſpace? Or if this power of thinking be the very ſubſtance 
of the ſoul, that is the opinion I am ſupporting z only I ſuppoſe, that it never 
ceaſes from actual exerciſe: for if ſuch a power of thinking be the ſubſtance «f 
the foul, and yet it fall aſleep, or be unconſcious, I have no idea of what remains; 
nor can I gueſs how it can awake itſelf again into actual thought. 

I grant the ſoul is a power of thinking, but I cannot allow that it is a power of 
not thinking, or that it has any ſuch power belonging tot. Let any man uſe hi; 
utmoſt art and labour to ceaſe thinking, he cannot do it. He may indeed put the 
animal body into ſuch a temper, that is, ſleep, as to be wafic to aſſiſt the ſoul in ſuch 
acts of memory as are ſuited to irs incarnate ſtate, and then the ſoul cannot re mem. 
ber its thoughts or ideas: but this is not craſing to thinſe. 

Beſides, if a ſoul be extended, be it never fo thin and ſubtil an extenſton, it has 
limits, or it has not: If it has no limits, every ſoul is infinitely extended, or really 
infinite: If the ſoul has limits, then it has a A why ſhape ; for ſhape is Nothing 
elſe but the mere limits of extehſioh : and if it has a ſhape, is not this ſhape minu- 
able, or may it not be maimed by loſing a part? | 

I would fain know wherein does this bulk or fubſtance of the foul thus limited or 
figured, differ from ſo much mere ſpace, if it ceaſe to think, and be not more ſolid 
or denſe than ſpace is? And again, what influence can this extended empty figure or 
ape have upon our thinking, any more than ſolid: matter has? If folid extenſion 
or matter cannot think, as ſeveral modern philofophers have undertaken to prove, 
how can unſolid extenſion be capable of thinking? If any extenſion could think, 
I] do not ſee how ſolidity could hinder its thinking, Nelas the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ments againſt the power of matter to think, ariſe from the extenſton of matter, 
namely, that it hath parts exterior to one another; now this belongs to all extenſion, 
whether ſolid or unſolid: and therefore I cannot but wonder «links at thoſe gentle- 
men who pretend to prove ſtrongly that matter cannot think, and yet allow a ſoul 
to be extended, that is, allow unſolid extenſioh to have a thinking power. Such 
fort of thoughts as theſe, with ſome others, have inclined me rather to ſuppoſe the 
nature and eſſence of the ſoul to conſiſt in thinking, . Yo 

I own this ſort of doctrine concerning the fouls not only out of the way of vol. 

ar opinion, but it is now alſo, in a great meafurt, baniſhed from the ſchools and 
ſentiments of learned, men, ſince the Caytefian philofophy Toft its ground in the 
world, Now though I never was, nor could perſuade myſelf to be x Uiſciple of Des. 
Cartes in his doctrine of the nature of matter, or of vacuum, or of plenum, 8c. and 
I have many years ago given up his opinions as' to the chief phenomena of the 
corporeal world, yet I have never ſeen ſufficient grotind to abandon all his ſcheme 
of ſentiments of the nature of mind or ſpirit, becauſe J could not find: a better in 

the room of it, that ſhould be more free from objections and difficulties.” 
, The large and powerful influence that the name and authority of Mr. Lock? has 
in the world, has carried away muftitudes into the ſuppoſttion that extenſfot! or ex- 
panſion, as well as duration, ate the properties of all beings whatſdever; and that 
* ttzhexeſote 
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therefore 27 as well as bodies are expanded or extended, which are but two 
words for the ſame idea; though it muſt be owned Mr. Locke himſelf is fo cautious, 
chat 1 think he doth not any where poſitively aſſert it, not even in book II. chap- 
ter 18. ſection 11. where he thinks it is *© near as hard to conceive any real being 
without expanſion as without duration,” | | 


SB CES MN 1k 
Of dreams, why not remembered, 


UT my deſign, in this place, being chiefly to take notice of the ſentiments of 
B this great philoſopher, I ſhall proceed to anſwer the chief objections which he 
raiſes againſt thoſe who ſuppoſe that © the foul always thinks.“ 
' His grand argument is, that the ſoul ſleeps as well as the body, and has no 
thought when it has no dream :** Now there are ſome perſons, ſays he, who never 
dream, and others that ſleep ſometimes for ſeveral hours without dreaming; there- 
fore it is plain to him, that all this while the foul has been or exiſted without 
thinking. | 

Mr. Tacks's chief objection againſt the ſoul's thinking in ſleep, may be anſwered 
by an explication of what we mean by dreams, of which dreams the body by the 
animal ſpirits, whatever they be, is the occaſion, and of which the ſoul is con- 
os: | 

Note, by animal ſpirits I mean thoſe ſubtile corpuſcles, whatſoever they are, 
whereby. ſuch traces or impreſſions are formed or revived on the brain which cor- 
reſpond to our ſenſations or ideas, and which are uſually the occaſion of them, 

| Firſt then, there are ſome impreſſions made upon the brain by the animal ſpirits, 

which are ſo ſoft and gentle, that there are no traces, no footſtep of any ſuch motions 
left upon the brain: yet the foul might be juſt lightly conſcious of them at that 
moment, and form correſpondent ideas, though both the traces and the ideas va» 
niſh almoſt as faſt as they are formed. Theſe might be called dreams; but 
they being all forgotten, as though they had not been, this is not uſually called 
dreaming. | 

Secondly, There are ſome impreſſions which do, more ſtrongly than the former, 
affect the brain, and occaſion ideas in the ſoul, and yer do not with an over- 
vigorous tide of impreſſions delude and confound one another ; this is uſually called 
dreaming ſleep, and theſe dreams we remember and can relate; becauſe the ſoul 
was ſtrongly and diſtinctly conſcious of them through their ſtrong diſtinct traces on 
the brain which were then made, and in a great meaſure remain. | 
| Thirdly, There are ſome impreſſions, which by a too impetuous flux, and too 
violent a throng of animal ſpirits crowding through the pores and paſſages of the 
brain, altogether mingle, confound, and deſtroy the perpetual traces which are 
made; hereby the choughts or ideas are all confounded, and mutually deſtroy one 
another, ſo that we are rendered incapable of recollecting them. - 

The firſt of theſe is like a ſoft touch of a ſeal upon melted wax which ſcarce 
makes any image, or at leaſt ſuch as are loſt again as ſoon as made, by the mere 
ſultneſs of the wax itſelf not retaining the impreſſion.  _.. 9 5 
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The ſecond of theſe is like deep and diftin& impreffions of the feal upon wax, 
yet not ſo immoderate either in violence or number as to confound and deftroy one 
another: therefore they remain and we remember them, | 

The third is like a multitude of violent impreſſions of the wax, which perpetually 
mingle and confound one another, and leave no perfect image of any thing. 
| Thus the faint impreſſions of the firſt kind have much the ſame effect as the ex- 
ceſſive numbers and violence of the third kind, that is, they leave no diſtin traces 
or memorials. OR | 

The firſt is our common and moſt refreſhing ſleep, which is uſually called ſleep 
without dreaming; and very much reſembles what is often called brown ſtudy, 
while we are awake; that is, when after ſeveral minutes of muſing thoughtfulneſ;, 
if we are ſpoken to or rouſed out of it on a ſudden, we can'ſcarce recolle& one 
thought paſt, or at leaſt only the very laſt thought we had; becauſe the traces on 
the brain, that excited thoſe flighty and paſſing thoughts, were very faint and ſuper- 
ficral. They produce but feeble and indiſtin& images, like the fight of a landſkip in 
the twilight, which ſoon vaniſhes becauſe the impreſſions were ſo feeble. 

The fecond more reſembles our common wakeful thoughts and actions of life, of 
which we can recolle& many, at leaſt a little after we have finiſhed them: and theſe 
are the dreams which we more diſtinctly remember in the morning. The images 
are ſuch as when we ſce a proſpect in common delight, and which abide on the 
memory. | 

; The third is like the deliriums of a fever, or the ſtrong and wild imaginations 
of a frenzy, when either ſome violent impreſſions in an endleſs variety of figures 
and traces croud upon the brain, and are impoſed upon the mind, and fo far con- 
found one another, that before ſuch diſtempered perſons can give any anſwer to any 
queſtion aſked them, they have twenty other images which confound the ideas of 
that queſtion, and therefore the anſwer is abſurd, and nothing to the purpoſe: now 
in this kind of dreams all the ſcenes quickly vaniſh by mutual deſtruction of each 
other. Theſe are like millions of objects ſeen at once in a dazling ſun-ſhine, all in- 
diſtin& and very confuſed. | 

In the firſt, when we awake we think we have not dreamed at all; juſt as when 

a man falls into a ſwoon, the faint and irregular motions of the animal ſpirits, to- 
gether with the languid ſtate of the brain at that time, permit not any one trace to 
de ſtrong enough to produce any diſtin& idea in the mind; and when we awake 
out of a ſwoon, we conclude we had no thought or perception all the while, Juſt 
thus it is when we fall aſleep at night, when we awake out of it, forgetful of what 
das paſt, and when we conclude we have not thought at all. bo 
In the ſecond, when we awake we remember both what we did dream, and what 
the dream was, either more or leſs. And theſe dreams look molt like the thoughts 
and actions of common life, for in theſe our reaſon has ſome little power, though 
not its complete government. 3 52 
In the third we remember, perhaps, that we did dream, but we ean ſeldom re. 
collect what we dreamt of. Often have I awoke from a dream, wherein a multitude of 
ſcenes has been impreſt on the mind for an hour or two together, yet with utmoſt 
labour I could not recolle& enough to fill up one minute, but only ſhort broken 
hints of the dreaming ſcene, which very hints have alſo in a little time vaniſhed; 
for the images and ideas being joined without any conduct of reafon, but by me- 
chanical and more vehement motions of the brain and ſpirits, over-ruled the rea- 


ſoning powers, and cannot be remembered by the intelligent mind; and the —_ 
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themſelves or traces of the brain are ſhattered, confounded and loſt by the ſud- 


den hurry and vaſt diverſity of motions of the ſpirits, when upon waking they fly. 
to the limbs and organs of ſenſe, to perform the wakeful functions of nature, 
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Mr. Locke's abjections anfwered. 


ROM what is ſaid in the foregoing pages, the objections of Mr. Locke are ea- 
ſily anſwered; I ſhall ſer the chief of them in order here from book II. chap- 
ter 1. 

I. Mr. Locte ſuppoſes, F. 11, 12. that if the foul thinks while the body is ſleep- 
ing, then it has its own concerns, pleaſures, pains, apart from the body, ang Sacra- 
tes aſleep and awake, are two diſtin&t perſons. © 

To this I anſwer, 1. that it is ſtill the ſame perſon, for both the ſoul and body 
of Socrates are employed in theſe ideas, and that whether ſleeping or waking. The 
ideas of his dreams and of his waking thoughts, though they both exiſt in the 
mind, yet both of them may be occaſioned by the motions of his blood and ſpirits, . 
and they are the acts or effects of the ſoul and body united, that is, of both the. 
conſtituent parts of Socrates, 

Or, 2. if it were not fo, and if the ſoul alone were employed in ſleep, yet Mr. 

Locte's objection might be anſwered, by ſhewing that the actions of life, which he- 
long only to the body as their proper principle, or only to the ſoul, are generally 
attributed to the whole man; it is the ſoul of Socrates that philoſophized, and his 
body wore a gown, and yet we ſay it is the ſame perſon, it is Socrates did them 
both: ſo that there is no manner of reaſon to ſuppoſe Socrates aſleep to be a diſtinct 
perſon from Socrates when he is awake, though the ſoul alone were engaged in 

thinking while he was aſleep, without any operations of the brain, 

I. Mr. Locke, F. 13, 14, 18, 19, ſuppoſes no body can be convinced, that they 
have been thinking for four hours together, and not know it, &c. 

But it plainly appears by the foregoing pages, that we may know or be conſcious - 
of ſleeping thoughts at that moment, when they ariſe, and not retain them the 
next moment; ſo that the forgetfulneſs of our dreams never ſo ſoon, is no proof 
that we did not dream, or had no conſciouſneſs of thinking in ſleep. . 

III. $. 16. Mr. Locke would inſinuate, that if the ſoul thinks while the body is 
aſleep, and unactive, thoſe thoughts ſhould be more purely the ſoul's own operations, 
and conſequently more rational. 

But it appears from what has been ſaid, that the ſleeping thoughts of a man be- 
ing the effects of the various and ungoverned rovings of the animal .ſpirits. in the 
brain, impoſing images on the ſoul, are not more regular or rational than thoſe of 
a waking man, but far leſs; and therefore they are leſs worth our remembrance; . 
and it is no inconvenience to us, nor diſhonour to our nature, that we are ſa made, as 
to forget ſuch roving and irregular exerciſes ſo eaſily and ſo ſoon. 

IV. Another objection of Mr. Lacke is this; $. 15. that it is not agreeable to the. 


wiſdom of-our creator to make ſo admirable a faculty as the power of thinking to be 
ſo idle and uſeleſly employed all our ſleeping hours, that is, at leaſt one quarter of- 
our time, as· not to be able to recollect, to treaſure up, or uſe any of thoſe thoughts 


lor our own or others advantage. 
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To this it is anſwered, "firſt, That there are but few, even of our waking thoughts, 


- which moſt men can recolle& for particular uſes of life, in compariſon of thoſe mul- 
titudes and millions which vaniſh-and are for ever loſt as ſoon as they are formed; 
yet this is not eſteemed to reflect upon the wiſdom of our creator, who, at leaſt in 
this preſent ſtate, hath thus conſtituted us. Let a man who has been awake ſeven- 
«teen hours, or a whole day, try in the eighteenth to recollect what he can of what 
has paſt in his mind; and he ſhall hardly be able to fill up one hour with ſuch re- 
collected thoughts, from which he can draw any proper inferences, experiences, or 
obſervations, for the uſe of life; and it may be as well inferred, that we have not 
thought ten hours of that ſeventeen, as that we did not think the foregoing night in 
our fleep, merely upon this ſuppoſition that God would not make us ſuch creatures 
as to think ſo many hours to ſo little purpoſe. | | ; 

2. Why may not a thinking being be ſuffered to think ſome hours every night 
to little purpoſe, as well as to exiſt without thinking, that is, to no purpaſe at all. 
Uſeleſs ideas are at leaſt as good as no ideas; and a foul thinking idly, is as good as 
a foul ſleeping. | | 

bis. - What it we ſhould fay, that as the irregular and exorbitant power of ſenſe 
and imagination, and irs ungovernableneſs by reaſon when we are awake in many 
-inſtances, is owing to our fallen ſtate, ſo our unrecollected and uſeleſs dreams may 
poſſibly be aſcribed in ſome meaſure to the ſame cauſe ? Perhaps innocent man 
could manage his ſleeping ideas better by reaſon, and make them ſome way ſervice- 
Able to his wakeful ens | | | 

Or we may borrow from Mr. Locke a fourth anſwer, namely, 

4. There ſcems to be a conſtant ſenſe of pleaſure in ſound fleep, which appears by 
a reluQancy to be diſturbed in that pleaſure, and ſtrong tendencies to re- enjoy it 
when we are ſuddenly awakened ; this is at leaſt as demonſtrable as that we have no 
conſciouſneſs at all. | an 
And if it be fo, then, 1. here is ſomething we are conſcious of when ſleeping; 
and, 2. it is not unworthy the wiſe contriver of nature to beſtow an innocent plea- 
ſure on the act of ſleeping, which himſelf has made neceſſary to preſerve life, and 
improve the comforts of it. 
V. Another objection of Mr. Locke againſt the conſtancy of thinking in the foul 
of man, is his ſuppoſition that the greateſt part of the time of infants, both before 
and after their birth, is ſpent without thinking, and yet it is not ſuppoſed they are 
without a ſoul. See F. 21. "0 | 
I anſwer, as for the time before the birth it is a great doubt with me, whether 
the rational mind be united ſo ſoon as moſt people imagine, ſiace there is no need 
of it to give or preſerve the mere animal life, What if the rational ſoul be not united 
to the body till the birth, I ſee no great inconvenience in it. Bur, be it when it 
will, it is moſt reaſonable to believe that infants have multitudes of their moſt early 
ideas, if not all, from ſenſation : before, at, and after the ſoul's formation and union 
to the body, it is natural to ſuppoſe that there are numberleſs impreſſions made on 
the ſoft and fluid brain; and why ſhould not theſe convey ſenſations of caſe or 
uneaſineſs, pleaſure or pain, to the ſoul, as ſoon as it is united, perhaps according 
to the ſupply or defect of proper or improper nouriſhment ? c. | = 
. And that it is alſo affected with various ſenſations from the brain of the mother, 
if the ſoul be united before the birth, as well as from the various motions of its 
own and its mother's body, cannot be reaſonably doubted, though the manner " 


the communication is beyond our {kill to trace. If there be any impreſſions made 
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on the nerves, and conveyed to the brain of the infant, which are fit to excite ſen- 
ſations, and the ſoul be then united, I cannot ſee why thoſe ſenſations ſhould not 
ariſe in the ſou] of the infant. If they be ſtrong enough to mark the infant's body 
Er HOU; 28 15 generally , fure they are ſtrong enough to 
excite ideas. | 

After its birth it is ſtill impoſed upon by the animal ſpirits in the brain, with new 
ſenſations and imaginations; but the only reaſon why we ſee ſo little evidence of 
thinking in infants, is not only for want of ſpeech or figns to manifeſt thought, bur 
becauſe their experience is ſo ſmall, their judgment ſo weak, and the memory ſo 
ſhort'and imperfect, by reaſon of the exceeding ſoftneſs of the brain, which can 
hardly retain any traces: nor ean the ſoul in any rational manner connect many of 
its ideas; which for the moſt part mutually confound one another, and ſuffer it to 
have but very few clear and diſtinct perceptions. Now theſe ideas being all con- 
fuſed, are quickly loſt, and vaniſh, As the brain grows harder, and more capable 
of retaining traces, ſo the memory is confirmed; whence experience ariſes, judg- 
ment is ſtrengthened and taught to act, and rhe efforts of a thinking and a reaſoning; 
nature appear. | 

From this I infer, and agree herein with Mr. Locte, (though not upon the ſame. 
grounds and reaſons) that the foul of infants hath very tew, or ſcarce any ideas re- 
fined or intellectual, or which come by reflexion ; not for that it does not think, but 
becauſe its thoughts are ſtill employed and impoſed upon by the brain in ſenſations, 
as the brain is employed continually by crouding impreſſions from the objects of ſenſe 
and feeling from within or without, | 

Thus I have endeavoured to anſwer the chief objections of this great writer, againſt 
the conſtant conſciouſneſs of the ſoul. And indeed fo far as my ideas reach, or my 
reaſoning powers will help me, conſtant or perpetual cogitation ſeems to belong to 
the very nature, eſſence, and ſubſtance of a ſpirit, and that when it ceaſes to think, 
it ceaſes to be. And herein it bears a very near reſemblance to God, and is the 
faireſt image of 1ts maker, whoſe very being admits of no ſleep nor quieſcence, but is. 
all conſcious activity. th | 
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t. Hence it will follow, that the ſoul is in its own nature immortal; for nothing 
but the power which hath given it this active life and being can deſtroy it. It is en- 
tirely out of the reach of all the material world to hurt it: it cannot lay aſide its own. 
FEM it cannot put itſelf out of being: nor can we conceive how any other ſpi- 
rit can make it ceaſe to act, that is, ceaſe to be. Such an active being as a ſpirit can- 
not be deſtroyed but by annihilation; and ſurely God, whoſe right and prerogative 
it is to create, or give being to a creature, hath not put it into the power of any erea · 
ture to annihilate his works, or take away their being. 

2. Hence it will follow alſo, that when the human body dies, the ſoul exiſts and 
continues to think and act in a ſeparate ſtate; and when it is freed from all the avo- 
cation of ſenſations and ſenſible things, it will live more entirely in the reflexion on 
its own operations, and will commence a ſtate of happineſs or miſery, according to 
its own former conduct; either rejoicing in the teſtimony of a g conſcience, or 
mage inward anguiſh and bitter ſelf-reproaches from the conſciouſneſs of its on. 
gullt. ne LP > 15 5 | 
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Of the fower of ſpirits to move bodies, of their being hs Place, 
and removing from it. a : 


HEN the ingenious director of modern philoſophy treats on this ſubject, 

| in his Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, book II. chap. 23. F. 18, 19, 20. he 

uſes the word motivity to ſignify a power to move bodies, and by mobility 

he means the power of a being to change its own place; and makes both theſe 

to be properties belonging to ſpirits: But let us conſider. a little, and enquire whether 
either of them are the proper-native powers of a ſpirit or a thinking being. 


öh 


Of | the power of a ſpirit to move matter. 


HAT ſpirits do continually put bodies into motion, is evident from the con- 
4 ſtant experience of our own ſouls moving our limbs, and the various parts of 
the body, which are ſubjected to voluntary motion: and that angels have many a 
time excited motion in ſeveral parts of the corporeal world, is manifeſt to thoſe who 

believe the ſcripture. © It is alſo clear, beyond all diſpute, that God, the infinite and 

almighty ſpirit, hath created the material univerſe, and has put the ſeveral parts 
of it into motion as he pleaſes, But the queſtion is, whether any created ſpirit hath 
any native or innate power in itſelf to move any part of matter? Whether this 
power be eſſential, and belong to its nature? Whether its thought or will can effect 
any Change whatſoever in material beings; or, whether the world of bodies and the 
world of minds are not ſo entirely different and ſeparate in their whole nature, ſub- 
ance, and ſpecial properties, that they cannot poſſibly have any communication with 
each other, except by a particular appointment and commiſſion from God their com- 
mon creator and ſovereign ? | | | 
In the third effay, which treats of the original of our perceptions and ideas, we 
have found, that neither the motions, which are raiſed within a human body, nor 
the impreſſions which are made on the organs of ſenſe, or on the brain, by out- 
ward ſenſible objects, are of themſelves and in their own nature ſufficient to raiſe 
any ideas or ſenſations in a ſpirit: but that all the whole train of ſenſations and cor- 
Poreal ideas, which belong to human nature, are originally owing to divine ap- 
pointment, uniting one particular ſpirit to one particular animal body, according 
to certain laws of his own preſcription. And dee a few more conſiderations may 
incline us to believe, that all the native powers of a ſpirit are not ſufficient in them- 
ſelves to move any part of matter whatſoever, without the ſame divine appoint- 
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Conſideration I. If ſpirit be entirely void of all ſolidity, that is, if a ſpirit be not 
matter, it is hard to conceive how it ſhould originally, or in its own nature, have a 
wer of itſelf to move matter. It cannot do it by impulſe; for there can be no 
contact, Whether immediate or mediate. Nor hath it originally or naturally in itſelf a 
power to move bodies by volition; for there is no natural connexion betwixt my 
willing a ſtone to move, and its motion: I may will it ten thouſand times, and it 
lies quieſcent ſtill: nay, though it be but a feather, or a grain of duſt, I cannot con- 
ceive how my own volition, or even the ſtrongeſt volition of an angel, ſhould ex- 
cite motion in it, unleſs he has a particular commiſſion from the almighty Spirit: 
and it be fo, thence it will follow, that the motion of the ſtone or feather, which is 
owing to ſuch a divine commiſſion, depends not fo ſtrictly and properly on any na- 
tive eſſential power or influence of the-angel's own volition, but rather on the divine 
volition, as the prime or efficacious cauſe, | 1 "TH. 
And this perhaps is the true reaſon why our animal ſpirits, nerves, muſcles, and 
limbs are moved at the command of our thoughts or will, namely, becauſe God the 
creator has efficaciouſly decreed or willed from the-beginning, and appointed it now 
as a law of nature, that ſuch a particular machine of matter or fleſh, or any of the 


limbs of it, ſhould move when ſuch a particular ſpirit willed it: And if we add 


here, that God has alſo appointed that this ſpirit ſhould have ſuch ſpecial ideas or 
conſciouſneſſes according to ſuch peculiar motions or impreſſions on this animal bo- 
dy, we have the chief part, if not the whole union between ſoul and body deſcribed, 
as | have ſhewn in a foregoing eſſay. | 
Conſideration II. That a ſpirit cannot of itſelf originally move any part of 
matter, will appear more probable, if we enquire of our opponents, what quantity 
of matter, or what particular parts of matter, any ſpirit can be ſuppoſed to move. 
Surely a created ſpirit of itſelf, and by its own eſſential or native powers, cannot 
move all matter, or the whole material world; that would put the univerſe of bo- 
dies into the power of every ſingle ſpirit, which is very abſurd, and contrary to all 
experience and reaſon, | 09 | 
If its power of motion be confined to a limited quantity of matter, what is it that 
limits this quantity? It cannot be the dimenſions or ſhape of the ſoul ; for a foul is 
not ſuppoſed to have any ſhape, dimenſions, or magnitude: or if it had, I have 
ſhewn already, and ſhall ſhew further, that this cannot give any power to move 
matter, becauſe theſe dimenſions have no ſolidity, and cannot touch or impel a body. 
What is it then but the will of God, that determines what quantity of matter every 
ſpirit ſhall have power to move? And this is the very point which we are proving. 
Well; but let us imagine, that a common human ſoul had a native power to 
move ſome quantity, ſuppoſe ſix foot of matter indefinitely; yet till it be united 
particularly by the will of God to a certain individual body, this individual quantity 
of matter which is moveable by it, is not particularly determined: then every ſpirit 
has the liberty of a wide range indeed, and may move indifferently ſix foot of mat- 
ter, any where through the world, or what ſix foot of matter it pleaſes 3 it may rove 
from place to place through the earth, and by moving ſo much matter ſacceſlively, 
may cauſe ſtrange alterations in the material ſyſtem, and diſtribute bleſſings or miſ- 
chiefs through the univerſe, _. br „ 
Again, is it reaſonable for us to ſuppoſe, that any ſpirit, as Adam's for inftance, 
ſhould be eſſentially, naturally, and of itſelf able to move any ſix foot of matter in 
the univerſe, where it pleaſes ; and yet that it ſhould, from the very moment of its 
exiſtence, be confined and reſtrained to move only the body of Adam? And that as 
Yor, V. 5 4 C ſoon 
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ſoon as it is created, and come into being, it ſhould be cut off from its own proper 
eſſential power and liberty of moving any thing indefinitely of fix ſquare feet, and 
be limited only to move that very fix foot of fleſh and blood? Can we fi the 
ſpirit of man, even innocent man, in the glory of his creation-ſtate, ſhould be form- 
ed in ſuch bondage, and brought into being under ſuch a narrow reſtraint of its 
own natural powers? Was man, who was made after the jmage of God, created 
* A of Ech impriſonment, with his native faculties ſo far cramped and con- 
e 
Or if we ſhould ſo far conſent, that the platonic philoſophy is true, as to ſuppoſe 
that a ſpirit, which was naturally able to moye any parts of matter before, is thruſt 
down into this body of fix foot, and confined to it as a priſon, wherein it can move 
| only its own houſe as a ſnail does; then a diſmiſſion from the body would ſurely re- 
ſore it to its native power of moving ſix foot of matter any where: And why then 
might it not, by its own will and power, aſſume another body, or why may it not 
ume its own body again, and ſet the muſcles, blood, and juices into all their 
proper vital motions ? Or if it could not do that for want of ſkill in the conſtruction 
of animal nature, yet why may it not put the dead body in the groſs into motion, 
and become a ghoſt with a moving carcaſe, and 4 * the world? And yet it might 
ſecure itſelf from the aſſaults of men, by raiſing the body into the air when it pleaſes, 
upon the firſt view of danger. 

Beſides, would not this opinion give to a wicked fpirit ſuch a releaſe at the death 
of the body, by reſtoring it to its native power of moving ſix foot of matter, as to 
enable it to do an unknown quantity of miſchief in the world ? How many ſpirits 
£9 * of the body full of rage and revenge, and what murders would they com- 
mit? | 1 0 

A good ſpirit indeed, when releaſed from the body, would have the ſame li- 
berty and range to do extenſive good offices ro men: but what a theatre of conteſt - 
and combat would this habitable world be between the pious and the wicked ſpirits, 
according to their different and contrary inclinations and deſigns of good and evil, 
if ſpirits of themſelves could move indefanitely fix foot, or even but fix inches of 
lolid matter? | 

Again, if a good ſpirit departed from the body had power to move any ſmall 
portions of matter indefinitely, would not its re· union to one particular body at the 
reſurrection be a ſore and unhappy retrenchment of its native liberty, and a confine- 
ment to a priſon again? And is this fort of philoſophy ſuited to the bleſſed idea 
which the Hah, ive us of the reſurrection of good men? Is not the reſurrection 
of the body deſigned for their greater advantage and happineſs ? And is it not more 
reaſanable to believe, that it ſhall render them capable of more extenſive ſervice, by 
enabling them to have ſome communications with the material world again, from 
which Bey had been cut off by the death of the body ? Ach 

| Upon the whole therefore, is it not far more agreeable to the rules of reaſon and 
religion, to ſuppoſe that a ſpirit can of itſelf move no part of matter, nor hath any 

er over 1 by the particular appointment of God? And doth not this better 
account for the firſt union of each particular ſpirit to its own body, as a part of the 
providential government of the world by the will of God? Doth it not alſo better 
adjuſt the powers of departed ſpirits, by reducing them to their native impotence of. 
moving matter? And give a better repreſentation. of the reſurreion, and the re- 
union of each ſpirit to its own body? | ENT | | 
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- Conſideration III. The argument will ſtill grow upon us, and carry further force 
in it to prove that a ſpirit has not in itſelf a native power to move matter, when we 
conſider how exceeding limited is the power that a human ſpirit has over its own bo- 
dy to which it is united ; and thence it will appear, that this power, with its uw” 
al limitations, was given it meerly by ſpecial commiſſion from God himſelf. This 
ſpirit, 9 all its volitions, can move nothing but thoſe particyJar parts of the body 
which God has ſubjected to voluntary motion, and for which proper muſcles are 
provided, together with the nervous powers which are neceſſary to move thoſe 
muſcular parts. It cannot make the pulſe of the heart, which is a muſ- 
cle, beat quicker or flower ; it cannot accelerate the motion of any of the juices, 
namely, or lymph, Sc. in any of the containing veſſels, it cannot alter 
the ſhape or ſituation of any atoms of which the fleſh, blood and bones are com- 


| 2 by an immediate act of the will upon them; nor can it move any mem- 


r, except only in that way of muſcular motion which God has appointed in 
the engine of the human body. | * 

In this view of things there are ten thouſand times more motions of which the ſe- 
veral parts and particles of a human body are capable, than thoſe few which the ſoul 
has any immediate power to produce, Now if the ſoul had an innate or native power 
to move matter, might it not chooſe which part of its own body it would move, 
and in what manner it would move it? If it muſt be confined to one body, yet how 
comes it to be ſo wretchedly reſtrained from moving the ſmaller parts of nature, and 
from rectifying any of the diſorders of the ſolids or fluids in that body by an act of 
its will? Why is it ſo poorly limited to a few groſſer motions of the members? I 
confeſs, in the main theſe grofſer motions ſerve the common purpoſes of animal life 
in this world; but this cannot preſerve the body in a ſtate of health, or ſecure ity 
eaſe and activity: What! could a ſpirit moye any matter indefinitely before union, 
and can it not move any parts of that matter to which it is particularly united? Can 
it by its native power move the whole bulk of the animal body, or the larger parts 
of it, and yet not put the minute parts of it in motion ? Doth not this confinement and 
imitation of its power ſufficiently ſhew whence all this power comes, and that it is 
not eſſential to its nature, but all owing to the ſpecial ordination and will of God, 
- ſuch a body to ſuch a ſpirit, according to certain rules of bis own pre- 


ing. | 
Kos — a ſpirit to have no power of itſelf to move an atom of matter, except 
by particular divine commiſſion ; then it is eaſy to conceive that God in great wiſdom 
goodneſs, when he united the human mind to the body, has given it a commiſſi- 

on to move ſuch parts as are fitted in the main to ſerve the uſes of animal life, and no 
more. In this caſe it is a bounty and benefit, to have the government over ſome 
part of the material creation; but in the other caſe it is a reſtraint, and cutting ſhore 
of natural power: And if that were true, then we might infer with juſlice that groſs 
abſurdity, namely, that if a ſoul in its own nature hath power to move matter indeh- 
nitely, but by union it is reſtrained, then a ſpirit not united to a body would have 
wer to move all the parts of that ſame body more univerſally than the ſpirit which 
united to it z and that conſequently Mis ſpirit, when bis body is dead, and itfelf 
diſunited from it, can move and change thoſe very parts and atoms of it which it 
could not move or change when the body was living ; and if it had {kill enough to 


| know which parts to move, it might reſtore the body of Adio vo motion and life again, 


a was mtimated before. 
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| Conſideration IV. Another argument to prove that ſpirits have no effential or na- 


tive power to move matter, is this, that the evil angels, who are full of malice; wrath, 
and envy, would employ their powers in wild deſtruction among men. Devils are 
ſuppoſed to have reſidence among mankind to tempt: them to ſin: But they would 
not content themſelves with the mere temptation of ſouls, but would be always mak- 
ing wretched miſchief. in this material world, and over- ſpreading it with calamities and 
deſolations, with plagues and fire, with earthquakes, and miſery, and death, if they had 
an innate and natural power to move bodies. One foot or two of ſolid matter divid- 
ed by an evil angel into millions of particles, and ſnhaped and moved as he pleaſed, 
perhaps would form peſtilences enough to give diſeaſe and death to millions of men, 
would taint and corrupt the air through many regions, and kill a great part of the 
animal world. How ſmall and ſubtile are the particles of matter which the ſting of 
a waſp infuſes into the body, the biting of the ſpider called tarantula, or the ſharp tooth 
of a viper ? And yet what diſmal effects have been ſometimes produced in the body 


of man thereby? And ſurely evil angels, by their long acquaintance with our world, 


know theſe ſecrets in nature: And what horrible tortures, what lingering or ſudden 
deaths might they inject into the human race, by forming ſuch poiſonous atoms and 
diſperſing them among mankind? _ 5 n 8 
ut on the contrary, we find that a legion of devils could not enter into a herd of 
ſwine, nor drown them, until the Son of God gave commiſſion, Matt. viii. 31, 32. 
And 1 think it is a much more probable way of accounting for all the miſchief that 
is done by evil angels in the material world, to ſuppoſe that they have no natural or 
mnire power of themſelves to move matter, but as they have ſuch and ſuch a propor- 
tion of air or water, or other bodies, put under their power by the will of God ; or as 
ſuch particular men or other animals are given up to their influence by a limited 
commiſſion upon juſt reaſons and for ſpecial — in providence. Satan, the prince 
of the power of the air, could not raiſe a tempeſt to blow down the houſe where 
os children were feaſting, till God gave him power and leave to do it; and you 
ee with what limitation God lets him afflict the body of Job; Touch not his life,” 
Fob ii. 6. nor could the rage of that malicious ſpirit exceed theſe bounds: And 
doubtleſs his dominion in the air and the region of meteors. is: limited alſo, though he 
be called the prince of it. - 4447] 

In the ſame manner we may argue, how many of the preſent calamities and 
miſchiefs in this lower world would the benevolence and compaſſion of, good angels 
| prevent, if they had power to move matter when and how they pleaſed ? But we 
find in ſcripture when they do any ſpecial ſervices in this lower world, it is God 
that gives them a particular commiſſion. | | wi a 

Objection. Perhaps it will be ſaid here, that God is a ſpirit, and he has power, 
even a natural and unlimited power, to move the whole univerſe of matter, or any 
particular parts of it, as he pleaſes; why then may not other ſpirits, which are 
formed after his natural image, and are ſaid to be his offspring, have a native power 
to move matter alſo, in certain proportions, according to their order or rank in the 
ſpiritual wor ldd 5 1] 7 FTI 

To this I anſwer, that the great God has a natural, eſſential, and ſelf-ſufficient 
power to create matter, and make it exiſt with.all its. modes of figure and motion; 
no wonder then that he ſhould have a natural power to move it 3 but no ſuch. powers 
or properties of creating matter ſeem to belong to any created ſpirits,” though in 
many other inſtances they are made like himſelf : Though God has dn unlimited 
influence over the. worlds of matter and mind, yet created ſpirits may have no power 
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in a world ſo foreign to their natures as this material world is. The two worlds. of 
matter and mind are not within each other's reach or influence till God their com- 
mow weaker appoint f. ts 

Befides, why may we not ſuppoſe it to be a peculiar prerogative of the great God 
to move all or any matter, that ſo the material world may be more entirely under 
the government of his will, and not be ſubjected to the capricious or malignant in- 
clinations/and volitions of any of: his intelligent creatures, and that he may main- 
tain his ſovereignty in a more immediate manner over all the worlds which he has 
made? Is it not more proper to ſuppoſe that God has the power of commiſſioning, 
ſuch a particular ſpirit to move ſuch an animal body, and to appoint what particu- 
lar matter any ſpirit ſhall move, and what parts of matter ſhall have power to im- 
preſs ſenſations on any particular ſpirit ? 111 6 | 

If ſpirits could move matter without his commiſſion, why might not ſpirits re- 
ceive impreſſions alſo from matter without his ſpecial appointment? And if theſe mu- 
tual influences might be without his order, what infinite and perpetual tempeſt and 
tumult would be raiſed through the univerſe by the everlaſting and promiſcuous | 
agencies of bodies and ſpirits upon one another, which the creator and. governor of 
the world had never united by any appointment of his? One might form a ſcheme 
of immenſe confuſion, and millions of jarring events, of Milton's war of angels in. 
heaven renewed daily on the .carth,.of mountains torn up by the roots, with all. 
their woods and forefts, and whirled into the air, and of oceans raiſed high and 
whelmed over whole nations by the ſingle. or united force of the legions of hell ? 
What extenſive deſolation and ruinous. miſchief would overſpread the face of the 
whole creation, if the two different worlds of bodies and ſpirits had a natural and 
mutual agency or power of acting upon each other ? Two comets, or two planets, 
with all their contents, and all their inhabitants, encountering with full force in the 
mid-· heaven, would not raiſe ſuch a ttemendous ſtorm, nor ſpread ſuch a ſcene of 
multiplied confuſions, terrors, and devaſtations, as theſe two worlds of mind and 
my upon ſuppoſition of their natural and unlimited reciprocal agencies and in. 

ences. «4 74 > 2 | | 05 
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e ſpirits being in a place, and removing thence. 


ET us now proceed to the next general head, namely, the mobility, of 
gm «  npilj fide dE 8 bn S 
As „ Mr. Locke, has aſcribed motivity td ſpirits, or a power to move 
body, ſo he has aſcribed mobility to them alſo, or a power to move themſelves from 
place to place. Now if mobility be aſcribed to ſpirits, or a er to change their 
place, then it neceſſarily. follows that they are in a place, and have a af s 
to place. And if we will ſeek after, and follow clear and diſtinct ideas, th locality. 
will be much the ſame as bodies have; for Mr. Locke. himſelf juſtly. ridicules the diſ- 
tinction between locus or place, as applied to bodies, and ubiety or whereneſs, which 
is aſeribed to ſpirits, as it is explained by ſome philoſqpherfss. 
It is evident that if fouls have a uli, as it is called, or a place in which, they are ſo 
a5 to be included within it, or to have a teal and proper ſituation or, reſidence. 19. 1 I 
they are certainly circumſcribed in that ubi, and are limited to a certain "_— 0 
; pace, 
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er, and muſt have certain meaſurable diſtances from the bodies round about z and 
this, I think, is proper Exiſtence in a place: fo that place or locality, and whereneſs 
or ubiety, as thus explained, are really the ſame things, if we ſtrictly conſider the 
ideas of them: And though I ſhall endeavour to give another fort of notion of the 
udiety of ſpirit in this eſſay, yet in this notion of it, it is the ſame with place. 

Now if fouls or ſpirits are properly in a place, I will prove firſt that they muſt be 
extended, they muſt be long, broad, and deep; and then they muſt be of ſome 
2 or be liable to all the inconvenience to which dimenſion and ſhape 

ſe them. ; 

Firſt, If a ſpirit is in a place ( a parlour) it has a meaſurable diſtance 
from the north wall and from the fouth : if theſe two diſtances added her 
make not up the whole length of the parlour, then the foul is plainly extended, and 
its extent is equal to that defect or difference of meaſure. But if thoſe two added 
diftances do make up the whole length, then the ſoul is excluded, and it is not in 
& place: quod erat demonſtrandum. | 

Secondly, if the north and ſouth walls of this parlour by ſome mighty force be 
moved uniformly towards one another, they will at laſt meet, and be contiguous, or 
touch each other, or elſe the ſoul will hinder their touching; if it does hinder their 
touch, then it is ſolid, as well as exrended, and then you make a body of itz if it 
doth not hinder their touching, then it muſt be unſolid extenſion, and muſt pene. 
Wee. two contiguous walls, and muſt have one part of it penetrating one wall, 


5poſe an inch or two, and the other the other; and thus it is extended alſo: or 
it muſt be acknowledged to be excluded from all place, which is the thing that 
was to be proved. | ; 2 
But if a foul be extended, it has dimenſions, it is certainly ſhaped or figured ; 
For ſince it is not infinite, this extenſion has limits on all ſides 3 and has been elſe- 
where mentioned, the limit of all extenſion whatſoever is figure or . 

But if a ſpirit has any ſhape or figare, I would aſk whether it could not loſe part 
of this ſhape f I am ſure our ideas will allow it. Our cleareſt ideas muſt allow poſſi- 
ble diviſion to every extended figured being : Whether it will continue after diviſion 
to be a ſoul and to think or no, is another queſtion ; but what is actually a long and 
broad and deep ſubſtance, and does not fill all place, doth certainly allow one part of 
this ſubſtance to fill one place, and another another; and why may not the two parts 
of this ſubſtance be divided, and thus fill two diſtant places as well as two adjacent 
places? It is in vain to talk of its being one continuum and being indiſcerpible, ſince it 
is plain we may conceive of any extended infinite ſubſtance as divided, and as exiſting 
in two places when divided. Surely diviſion does not nullify either part of what was 


gain, if my Tpitit bus any ſhape, it is ſurely commenſurate and correſpon- 
dent to 8 body, or to — of it. Then 1 would enquire, whe- 
| may 


cher the not be maimed by the fudden ſtroke of a ſword or bullet 
which carries off that part of the body? Or whether it contracts or ſhrinks up 
itſelf to avoid rhe wound, and grows denſer in that part than it was before? 
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any corporeal weapons, or though it ſhould be ſubtil enough to penetrate them; 
for if it be a finite figured being, it muſt be diviſible. 

Again, I would query, whether or no the one whole power of cogitation be 
extended through the whole ſhape and bulk of the foul, or whether a diſti 
leſſer power belongs to every part of it? If cogitation belong to every part 
it, there are ſo many „ e beings, or ſo many thinking powers in it, as there 
are parts of entenſion: If the whale is one cagitative power, then I would en- 
quite, is the power of thinking as long, and broad, and deep, as the whole foul 
is ? ** the whole dimenſion of the ſoy] operate in every ought, or 2 par 
only? Is the whole length of the ſoul engaged in the ſhorteſt and ſlighteſt thought ? 
Or daes one of the ſoul perceiye one part of a large object and another another? 
Then a ſmall part of the foul would perceive a ſmall object, and every of 
the ſoul would be a diſtinct conſcious being. Again, if part of the ſoul were 
ſeparated, whether the ſame power of cagitation would remain entire in the other 
part, or would this power be any way impaired or maimed“? In ſhort, it ſeems. 
to me, that thoſe who ſuppoſe a ſpirit or thinking ſubſtance to be extended, do 
firſt conceive of the power of thinking, and then conceive of an extended being, 
and join theſe two in their minds till they think they have made them one, though 
the things themſelves have no cagnation, 

Upon the whole, as it cannot be conceived how a power of thinking can have any 
contact with body, ſo neither can I conceive in proper ſpeech, how a being w. 
nature conſiſts in conſciouſneſs and actiyity, without exenſion or ſhape, can have any 
nearneſs or juxta- poſition to body: For if it be near a body, then it may be nearer 
and nearer till at laſt it touches, or till the ſurfaces of body and ſpirit unite. But Þ 
can have no idea of a ſoul's touching a body, any more than how a 1 can 
touch or lie near to a piece of ſleſh or a bone: For the very idea of a thinking, 
power, as well as of a thought, is utterly and entirely diſtin from the idea of 
body, as any two ideas can be; and I think Mr. Locke ſeems to allow it, & 32. 
and in other places. 


® Theſe ſort of queſtions are by no means ſq ridiculous and of fo little weight in this argument, as ſome- 
perſons would pronounce them. The learned doctor Same! Clarks is known Crone 207 opal op 
ex tenſion or expanſion of the ſoul, and yet he conſeſſes the queries about the extenſion and the diviſibility of 
a conſcious being or ſpirit to haye con e difficulty in them. Theſe are his words, as they are cited in 
a* Defence of his demonſtration of the being of God,” page 43. The only properties we certainly and. 
indiſputably know of ſpirits, namely, conſciouſneſs and its modes, do prove that they muſt ily be in · 
diſcerpible beings. And as evidently as the known properties of matter prove it to be certainly a diſcerpi 
ble (or diviſible) ſabſtance, whatever unknown properties it may be endued with ; ſo evidently the known 
and confeſſed properties of immaterial beings prove them to be indiſcerpible, whatever unknown pro 
they likewiſe may be endued with. How far fuch indiſcerpibility can he reconciled and be conſiſtent with: 
ſome kind of expanſion, that is, what unknown properties are joined t with theſe known ones of 
— — is another queſtion. of — — difficulty.” It is plain 242 confet- 
on, t great philaſopher was wuch more ſure the ſoul was conſcious, indirifible-and immortal, 
than he was or could be that the ſoul was extended. 
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7 OU will immediately exclaim then, and with ſome ſhew of reaſon too, What 
* cannot a ſpirit be in a place? Is not your ſoul in your own body f Surely it 
cannot be every where, for then it would be infinite: it muſt therefore be ſomewhere, 
and that ſomewhere muſt be your body, becauſe it acts upon your body; for no be- 
IS can act upon any thing at a diſtance, according to the old maxim, Nibil agit in 

ans. en een n ering ene T0 3s Be? 1 
Anſwer, Tr is time, I think, that this axiom or maxim ſhould be now exploded 
by men of learning, ſince the philoſophy of Sir 1/aac Newton has prevailed in the 
World. We find in his ſyſtem, the ſun and the planets, which are at'prodigious 
diſtances, act upon each other by an attractive force, which is called the law of 
gravitation; which force is inceſſantly influencing all parts of matter to act upon all 
other parts of matter in their proportions, be they never ſo diſtant. But What is 
this force of attraction or gravitation, but a powerful appointment of the creator ? 
Now if bodies can act upon each other, without contact or proximity of place, and 
that by the powerful and general volition or appointment of God, we may well al- 
low ſpirits to act upon bodies, without any proximity to them, by the ſame divine ap- 


pointment or volition. - | 
It is granted, that the ſoul; though it be ſuppoſed to have its chief reſidence in 
the brain, yet moves the limbs only mediately by nerves or ſtrings which go from 
the brain to thoſe limbs which are moved; but it moves the origin or extremity of 
thoſe nerves, or ſome ſpirituous parts about them, which are in the brain immediate- 
iy by its will; that is, when the ſoul wills to move a limb, thoſe nerves are firſt 
moved. Now I would enquire,” does it move theſe extremities of nerves ever the 
eaſier for being placed near them? Not at all: For the ſoul of a ploughman 
knows them not, and yet moves them as regularly and as well as a philoſopher. 
None of our ſouls are conſcious of theſe nerves, or the extremities of them, though 
your philoſophy ſhould place the ſoul never ſo cloſe to them; nor does its power of 
motion extend to any of the atoms or fibres which compoſe thoſe nerves which are 
ſo near the ſoul, ſo as to be able to replace them, if diſcompoſed : And yet as ſoon 
as the foul wills to move the diſtant limbs, according to the laws of 'animal nature, 
which God has ordained, theſe diſtant limbs obey and move, the foul being igno- 
rant whether there are any ſuch nerves or no, though it be ſuppoſed to reſide among 
them, or cloſe to them. You ſee then, this ſuppoſed ſituation or reſidence of the 
ſoul, in any part of the body whatſoever, attains no manner of advantage towards 
its putting thoſe parts of the body into motion, nor towards its better knowledge of 
that part where you ſuppoſe it to reſide, as ſhall be proved immediately. 
But at preſent I would endeavour to make this matter yet plainer concerning the 
ſoul's power, or rather impotence, to move bodies: And to that end let me put this 
veſtion, namely, whether a ſeparate ſoul or ſpirit muſt be locally and actually 
pread through a whole mountain, and co-extended with it, if God gave it a com- 
miſſion in an immediate manner to move a mountain, ſince a mountain is only a 
heap of earthy particles, and not an organized body, and therefore is not to be 


moved by ſtrings or ſprings of nerves and muſcles, as an animal body is? And — 
'S | . 
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ther the ſame ſpirit, muſt ſhrinl itſelf up to the ſize of a grain of wheat, if God gave 
it its next-commion only to move ſo ſmall a thing? Whether theſe contractions or 
ſhrinkings of the ſpirit, would be performed by mutual penetrations of its own 
parts ? Or rather, whether God's powerful appointment both of the mountain and 
the grain to be moved, at the volition of the ſpirit, be not a ſufficient philoſophical 
account; of this ſpirit's power to move the mountain or the grain by its volition with- 
I would; enquire; yet further, Whether God could not appoint my ſpirit, while it 
is united to my body to exert a volition, which ſhould in an immediate way move a 
grain of wheat placed at two yards diſtance from my body? Did he not give the 
8 and apoſtles power by their volition to heal the ſick by a word, and make 
ppy changes in ſeveral ſick bodies which they did not touch? And whether, if 
my ſoul had ſuch a immediately to move a diſtant grain of wheat, it muſt be 
extended through all the intermediate ſpace between my body and that grain, that 
ſo it might be nearer to it, in order to act upon it? And if there be no neceſſity of 
this extenſion, or ſtretching ſo far as the grain of wheat, in order to move it, why 
muſt a ſoul or. ſpirit be ſuppoſed to have any proximity to a body, in order to move 
Ne e „ * 4 PR ren ht 
May we not conclude: from all theſe conſiderations, that the power of a ſpirit to 
move a body, or to move ſeveral bodies diſtinct from each other, is not innate in 
the ſpirit itſelf,” but rather ſeems to depend * che ſupreme will of God, and his 
particular appointment or commiſſion? And when this is done according to the 
common and uniform courſe. of things, which God has eſtabliſhed in the world, it is 
called nature, or the law of nature; but when it is not according to this natural courſe 
of things, it is called miracle: but that all ſpirits moving matter have this power on- 
ly by ſpecial divine appointments. $ 11 BY 30) 1 2-403 4440} . 14 2 
The great law of attraction or gravitation ia the corporeal world, has a conſider- 
able reſemblance to this doctrine of a ſpirit moving bodies. If one planet act upon 
another at a great diſtance, by way of attraction, according to the univerſal and ori- 
ginal laws of attraction, it is ſaid to do it naturally; but if, in any inſtance, this at · 
traction differ from the original law, it is called miracle: but both the one and the 
other are originally the effects of an almighty divine volition or appointment. 
Note, All the queries which I have put, with regard to a ſpirit's moving one or 
more bodies, nearer or more diſtant, may be repeated in the ſame manner with re- 
gard to a ſpirit's conſciouſneſs or ſenſation of the motions of one or more bodies, 
| have intimated this already, but I will ſpeak of it now a little more particularly. 
As I cannot conceive how proximity between ſpirit and body ſhould enable it to ex- 
cite any motion ĩn that body, ſo neither can; proximity give that mind any con- 
ſciouſneſs of that bodyꝰs motions, and therefore I muſt impuie this alſo to divine ap- 
pointment, and to that only. 20 001,03: bh Ni o Duin %, 28-8361 9 
For let us conſider a little. Suppoſe the ſoul to reſide in the brain, or let it be 
diffuſed through che whole body, it is the ſame thing in my argument, it is ſtill ſup- 
poſed, to penetrate the part where it reſides, or to be co extended with it: But this 
co extenſion with the body, or with any part of ih does by no means give it a con- 
ſeiouſaeſs of the patta which it penetrates ; for if it did, then every human ſpirit 
would knoawpreciſely: where it dwell, bether it reſided in the whole body, or in 
any particular part of it. If it were diffuſech through the whole body, every human 
loul wauld be an enquiſite anatomiſt, and bet conſcious of ; all: its bowels, muſcles, 
Vor. V. A .4D | nerves, 
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Lice of ſenſible things, that is, where is the common ſenſoryß. 
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verves, veins, arteries, &c. and know what fibres were diſoompoſod when any. uni- 
mal diſorder or pain aroſe in the body; but wh is comrary to all experience,” 

Again, If the foul reſided locally in any particular part of the body, or of the 
brain, and received its conſciouſaeſſes from im co · extenſion with that part, the con- 
reſts about the common ſenſory, whether it be the pineal gland, or the extreme 
origin of each nerve, or the whole brain, would quickly be decided by every hu- 
man ſpirit, for it would be conſcious-of the place of its on teſidente Bot this alſo 
is contrary to all experience; for the beft philoſophers: are ignorant to chis day, 
what is that preciſe part of the brain whence the | ſoul lately derives its no- 


Yer further, it is evident, that this ſpirit which is ſuppoſed to refide in the brain, 
becauſe we feel ourfelves think as it were in the brain, is mueh more conſcious of 
other motions in diſtant parts of the body, than ix is of the particles in the brain, 
which it is ſuppoſed to penetrate; it is conſvious not only of ſhapes, motions and 
magnitudes of out ward bodies, by their /impreffions' on the organs of ſenſe, bur it is 
alſo conſcious of ſenſible qualities, colours, ſounds, cold, heat, &c. though they 
come from far diſtant bodies: It is conſcious of eaſe, appetite, pain, Gr. in parts 
diſtant from the brain; it is in ſhort conſcious of every thing that God bas thought 
fit to make it conſcious of for the preſervation and uſe of animal natute, and tor 
all the purpoſes of this preſent life ; and yer it is not conſcious of the ſhape, or mo- 
tion, or ſituation of the ſmall fibres, or pulpous or nervous parts of the brain, where 
it is ſuppoſed: to reſide, and: which it is ſuppoſed to penetrate z; all which is a plain 
proof that it. is not proximity to the body in place that gives it theſe ſenſations and 
this conſciouſneſs, but the ſovereign will and appointment of the God of nature. 
Perhaps you will aſk me then, How far can this power extend, which God: gives 
a ſpirit to be conſcious of matter, or to move it? Can a foul be conſcious of bodies 
a mile long Þ Can a ſingle ſpirit: remove a great mountain by volition ? Can a cre- 
ated miad be conſcious of every atom in a mountain'? Where does its conſcious or 
its motive power end ? If theſe powers ariſe only from divine appointment, why 
may it not be conſcious of every part of this globe of earth, if God appoint it? 
Nay, the enquiry,. ſay you, might be enlarged z. why. may not the fame ſpirit move 
8 conſcious of the other diſtant planets, all. at the ſame time, if 

To this I anſwer, That we are utterly ignorant of the limits of the power of ip 
rits; but we know they are not infinite: Though ſpirits have no natural conſciouſ- 
| neſs or motivity of matter, but what God gives them by ſpecial commiſſion, yet it 
is poſſible that ſome may be ca of receiving more numerous, more extenſive, 
more complicated: ideas than others, and: oonſequently / may have a larger commil- 
fion.- Some may have a. capacity of taking in, and of attending to no more than 
one idea at once, and ſome may attend to ten or ten thouſand.” It is, ſaid, that 
Julius Cæſar could. write himſelf,” and dictate to feveral clerks at the fame time. It 
1s poſſible, for ought Ik nOWw]-, that a ſpiti may be united to the ſun, and be con- 


ſcious of every ray, and at once take cogniſance of all the effutts and influences of 


thoſe myriads of rays on every planetary; world. And it is not unlikely that the 
motive power may keep. pace with ſuch. an eenſive conſriouſneſs. Surely there 
may be a vaſt variety · ia the native capacities of iatollectual beings, and yet none of 
wem have communications with the material world, without the appointment of 
their maker. It is probable, that according; to. their native pers . 
1 . # $8. Io 0 
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2 5 of Hioultaneous. ideas, God may employ ſome in a vaſtly larger ſphere 
n others. "fe bo RE RK. Oh? + 

And yet alſo it muſt be ableryed; that it is poffible the great God may employ 
ſome ſpirits in a wider fphere of conſciouſneſs or motivity, without being themſelves 
and in their own nature mare capacious of ideas, or more powerful: Much leſs mult 
we ſuppoſe them to be longer or broader than their fellows, or to have any manner 
of 7 or dimenfions at afl. The ſoul of à dwarf may be as potent in itſelf as the 
ſoul of à giant, but God has given -one a commimon to move a larger engine of 
fich than the other. Neither the intellectual capacities, nor the-dimenfions of ſouls 
ſhould be meaſured by the bulk or height of the animal, k 
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A RE not ſpirits in fome place? Do they not fl up fome ſpace? Muſt they not 
Any der 9 o 1 to bodies, as being near of diſtant? It will be 
exceeding. ſtrange to ſay, My ſpirit is not properly or locally in my body; ſurely yon 
will tell —5 it Mul exif ae or oe If it exiſt x. foot, it . 
ther fill all ſpace, and exiſt everywhere, or it muſt fill a part of ſpace, and that is 
ſtill ſome where: It muſt cither be circumſcribed in ſome part of my body, or be 
diffuſed through the whole of it; for if it exiſt nowhere, it has no exiſtence, 
Let us conſider this argument in its ſeveral parts. Firſt, it is granted, that ſpirits 
do not exilt or reſide everywhere, they are not infinite: And I will grant alfo, that 
they do not properly exiſt or reſide anywhere, for they exiſt without any other re- 

lation to place, than what ariſes from their powers or operations on matter: Th 

have no ſuch relation to place as bodies have, and therefore it may be philoſophical 

laid, they exiſt or reſide nowhere: that is, though God has e ſpirits commi 
ſion to act immediately on their own particular bodies, and on no other, yet they have 
no meaſurable relation to place, they have no proper nearneſs or diſtances to or from 
thoſe bodies, although they act upon them by divine appointment, and receive in- 
fluences from them; but properly they, belong to another rank of natures, another 
world of beings, which require only activity and conſciouſneſs, and do not require 
any proper ſituation to be given them, any ſpace to poſſeſs, or place to exiſt or te- 
fide in, though the objects on which they act, or of which they are conſcious, have 
proper ſituation or place. | | 5 | 
And if there be any fort of ſeparate ſpirits which have no vehicles, as they are 
called, and which are not united to matter, or which have no commiſſion. from God 
to act upon any material being, or to be conſtious of it, they are moſt properly no- 
where, in ſtrict philoſophy ; that is, they ſeem to ſtand more free from all locality or 
relation to place, ſince their powers and operations having no material objects, give 
them, no pretences to ficuation- or refidence in or near any body whatſoever ; and 
as there is no part of matter which they are related to by mutual action or paſſion, 
lo neither by quxta-poſition or contact, ö l F 
But you will ſay, If my foul be ſeparated from my body at London, it may know 
after its ſeparation that it is ſomewhere near London, that it is not in China, that it 
is not in the moon, not in Jupiter, or one of his ſatellites; it muſt be conſcious of 

us being and thinking in ſome place of = univerſe rather than in another. a 
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I anſwer, Perhaps not; for when once the laws of union are broken, the ſoul 
ceaſes to be conſcious of the preſence of body, yl of all. properties of 'body, of 
place, motion, diſtance from, or proximity to any body whatſoever : for it cannot 
conſcious of bodies, nor proximity to them, but by the agency of thoſe bodies u 
on it, and exciting ſenſations in it; but no bodies can act upon a ſeparate ſpirit with. 
out a new divine appointment, nor excite in it any ſenſation, - 
Jet you will reply, May not the ſoul be among bodics and near to them, though 
it be not conſcious of tf. IG e e BRED 1d; 
And I reply alſo, By no means; for whatſoever hath proximity to any body, may 
have a greater and greater proximity, till at laſt it touch, or till irs ſurface be 
united to the ſurface of that body : but this we have proved to be utterly contrary 
to the nature of a ſpirit, namely, to have any ſhape or ſurface. 2 
I come now to anſwer the ſecond part of the dilemma, and that is, that if a 

ſpirit exiſts nowhere, it has no exiſtence. This is a mighty cannon played upon me 
rom among the ancient artillery of axioms, namely, Duod nullibi eft non e, That 
which is nowhere, has no being. But ſince this axiom is not evident enough to be 
granted, I think it can neyer be proved; and ſince it is borrowed merely from the 
world of ſenſe and matter, it does not affect the doctrine of minds of ſpirits, which 
are thinking powers, and whoſe eſſence and life conſiſts in perpetual conſcious acti. 
Vity. This corporeal maxim can do no more execution here, than a, cannon-ball 
would do on an army of angels: For though a body cannot be without being ſome- 
where, yet a ſpirit, which is a conſcious active power, may have a real exiſtence, 
and yet have no proper place; that is, may reſide, or be ſituated nowhere in the 
ſenſe I have explained it, that is, have no proximity of ſituation of bodies, or fill up 
no ſuppoſed dimenſions of ſpace, _ eee dee eee erb 

It is certain, that the forms of ſpeech in all languages are drawn from our con- 
verſes with corporeal and ſenſible things round about ds, which require locality, or 
a proper place to exiſt in: and our words and phraſes' are not, made for the world 
of ſpirits, but the world of bodies: Nor can they fo happily expreſs the ideas that 
belong to ſpirits, as if we could ſpeak of intellectual beings in their own proper 
language. And ſince our ſpirits in this preſent Rate are united to animal bodies, or 
act upon them, we borrow twenty forms of expreſſion concerning our ſpirits, which 
originally and properly belong only to bodies; and being trained up from our 
infancy to this ſort of language, we are ready to imagine our ſouls to be fome thin 
airy ſort of bodies, as the ſoul is pourtrayed, as I remember in Commenius*s Pius 
orbis, which I learnt at ſchool. We ſuppoſe fpitits to have a ſubtile ſort of extenſion 
and figure, and. to. require a place to exiſt in as much as bodies. Nor is it poſſible, 
nor is it needful in our way of common diſcourſe, to alter our language and change 
the form of our expreſſions concerning ſpitits which are bortowed from corporeal 
things, provided when we come .to philoſophize more accurately about them, we 
do but explain them in a conſiſtency with hi nature of ſpirits. Let us ſee then 
whether we cannot in a Philoſophical manner declare what is the ubi or wherenefs of 
a ſpirit, and account for the common expreſſions of a ſpirit's exiſtence 'in ſuch « 

place, and its motion from place to place. © ate eee ee, de 
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GPIRITS, in common and familiar language, are ſaid to be, and have their e 
9 \Iſtence or reſidence in or near thoſe parts of matter on which they exert their im- 
mediate activity, or whereſoever they have an immediate conſciouſneſs. This is 


properly their ubi or whereneſs. So my foul is faid to be in my body, or united 


to this body of mine, becauſe it is conſcious of the motions or impreſſions made on 
my body, and has many fenfations and imaginations by the means or occaſions of 
this fleſh and blood, and becauſe it acts upon or moves this animal engine; whereas 
it is not conſcious of the motions or impreſſions of other bodies, nor does it act upon 
them or move them as it does my own. | | | 
And this is the proper notion of the ſpirits union to a body, namely, that though 
my ſoul has in its own nature, and merely of itſelf, no conſciouſneſs of, or power 
of agency upon, any particle of matter; yet the great God, the father of ſpirits, 
has appointed my ſoul to be thus conſcious of ſome motions of my body, and to 
have _—— agency upon it: He has given my ſoul this individual animat 
machine, this appointed ſphere or ſtation of my body, from which to receive ſenſa- 
tions, and in which to excite motions. | | 8 
Now for this reaſon my ſoul is ſaid to move where my body moves, and to dwell 
where my body dwells, becauſe its power of immediate conſciouſneſs and activity 
are confined to this animal body of mine. The body being the groſs and viſible 
engine whereby all our human affairs and tranſactions are carried on, and the ſoul, 
the active agent, being inviſible, we ſpeak of every thing that the man does in 
language ſuited to his body rather than to his ſoul; men generally ſuppoſing the 
ſaul to be a kind of appendix or ſuperadded principle to the body; whereas in phi- 
loſophical truth, the body is rather the appendix or inſtrument of the ſoul. But it 
is proper for us ſtill to conform to the common language of the world in ſpeaking 
of theſe ſubjects, ry as the moſt exquiſite aſtronomers ſpeak of the ſun- riſing and | 
ſun-ſerting, and the motion of the ſun and the fixed ſtars, though they know that 
the ſun abides in the centre of the planetary world, and the fixed ſtars have no mo- 
tion, and that the earth and the other planets are the only bodies that perform 
theſe diurnal, menſtrual and annual motions. 4 3 
For this reaſon the ſoul of man may be ſaid to be in his brain, becauſe it is more 
immediately conſcious of ſome preſent ſenſible object, when the motions or impreſ- 
ſions made on the outward parts of the body or organs of ſenſe are conveyed to 
the brain by the nerves: And if this conveyance be interrupted between the ex- 
treme parts and the brain, the ſoul has no ſenſation, no conſciouſneſs of what is 
done to the extreme parts. We fay alſo the ſoul reſides in the brain, becauſę it 
more immediately exerts its motive power upon ſome parts of the brain, or the ori- 
gin of the nerves there, whenſoeyer the foul defigns to move the body; and alſo 
ecauſe When we ſet ourſelves to think or to remember any idea, we do as it were 
No in the ſa me ſenſe in which we fay, My ſoul or my ſpirit is in my body, we 
may fay alſo concerning the great God, the infinite Spirit, that he is preſent every- 


where, 


CY 


— 


preſſions cauſed in this my animal body, and a limited power of agency upon it, is 
laid to be preſent with my bod 99. 


- exptinels or imaginary. ſpace, we may as well afſeot, that the ug; God reaches 
lakioity „ What is, that his, know 


gency of the ſupreme Spirit on 
all things, is the omnipreſence of God, and this perba U the only true notion of 
his immenſizyz and yet this infinite conſciouſneſs and activity of God, which. are his 
very ſelf, have no meaſurable or unmeaſurable relation either to body or to ſpace, 
as the parts of extenſion or quantity have to each other; and therefore we ſay, be 
is in no. place in ſtrict and philoſophical lan 30 in common ſpeech, and 
in the language of ſcripture, which is ſuited to the bulk of mankind, God is ſaid 
10 Gill all things, and to exiſt every where, in heaven, earth, and hell, becauſe. of 
his immediate conſciouſneſs. of all beings what and whereſocver they are, and bis 
power of immediate agency, upon ther. This is infinite knowledge and infinite 
power. And indeed this idea of infinite power and knowledge has no manner of 
connection with extenſion or ſpace, any more than the idea of infinite [pace of 
emptineſs has with knowledge and power: They have nothing at all to do with each 
other as attributes of the ſame ſubſtance. | 

But now if we could ſuppoſe the very ſubſtance of the bleſſed, God to be really 
long, broad and deep, and to be actually extended through the whole univerſe of 
matter, and through all imaginary ſpace, what advantage would be gained by it 
toward the aggrandizing of his own Majeſty, or our ideas of him? What could he 
do more by this ſuppoſed, infinite extenſion of his ſubſtance, than to be immediate- 
ly conſcious of all things, and to have an immediate power and influence upon all, 
to know all poſſibles, and give them exiſtence when he pleaſe ? And this is, as fully 
and honourably attributed to him in, my way of thinkipg, without any of thoſe- in- 
conveniencies, and, thoſe harſh or abſurd: ideas and ſpeeches, which ariſe, from attri- 
buting, extenſion. with all ĩts conſequences to the great and bleſſed Gd. 
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But after all our beſt philoſophemes on the nature of ſpirits, we muſt confeſs our. 
great ignorance of that more glorious and noble part of the creation. We are 
ijmmerſed in the affairs, of ſenſe and matter, and impoſed upon perpetually by the 
prejudices ariling thence: And when we endeavour to quit ourſelves of them, and 
to turn our backs entirely upan ſenſible ideas, we are in danger of wandering Ne 


darkneks, and ſometimes perhaps of going beyond our clear, and diſtin perrep- 
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tions. The beſt thing we can do is, to guard againſt thoſe ideas of ſpirits which have 
any groſs abſurdities attending them; and particularly to ſtand afar off from thoſe 
ions which -would bear any indecent and difhonourable ideas, upon God the 
Femme Spirit. I would affert nothing with confidence on fo abſtruſe a ſubject; I 
would retract all the expreſſions that ſavour of too much aſſurance : perhaps I may 
be miſtaken in this whole ſer of ſentiments: I am therefore ready to renounce 
them all as ſoon as I can-find another ſcheme more juſt and more natural. And 
if I am red to retain theſe opinion, it is only for want of better, till I retire 
from this world. I hope then to ſee as I am ſeen, and know as I am known ;”” 
to have clearer and juſter ideas of- what I am and what God is; and to join 
with the holy millions of ſpirits in the heavenly world, to pay honours to my 
Creator- ſpirit, more agreeable to the dignity of my own nature, and the incom- 
prehenſible grandeurs of his majeſty, Amen. 
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OME. perſons have been very ſolicitous to know how the ſoul goes out of the 
body when a good man dies; how it paſſes through the air and ethereal re- 
gions; and, leaving the ſtars behind, how it ſoars up to the third heaven, 

They are much at a loſs to tell how long it is a going this wondrous journey, and 
in what region of thoſe upper worlds its final manſion is; eſpecially ſince the new 
philoſophy has found thoſe regions to be ſo very vaſt, that a cannon-bullet would 
ſpend many ages in travelling to the neareſt ſtar, or from one ſtar to another, 
They are yet further puzzled to conceive whether a foul departing from any place, 
for example, from London at noon, would find out its friend who died there the 
foregoing midnight, ſince a direct aſcent would increaſe their diſtance and ſepara- 
tion, far as the Zenith is from the Nadir; and they are as much puzzled to deter- 
22 whether the immenſe outmoſt ſpace be their dwelling, or — one part of 
it only. 

I confeſs while we conſider human ſouls united to bodies, we are wont to ſpeak 
of their abſence and preſence, their places of reſidence and their removes, accord- 
ing to the ſtation, place and motion of thoſe bodies to which they are united. This 
is the common language of all mankind 3 nor is there any ſufficient reaſon to alter 
it. It is evident, and without all controverſy, that bodies muſt neceſſarily have re- 
lation to place: And when angels aſſume corporeal vehicles, the caſe is the ſame with 
them as with human ſouls ; they may therefore be ſaid to move and fly from place 


to place. Gabriel being cauſed to fly ſwiftly, Dan. ix. 21. touched Daniel in the 


evening.” Angels have their places of reſidence or removal in this reſpec. 

There is alſo certainly a —. heaven, where the body of our bleſſed Saviour is, 
and Enoch and Elijab, who went from this world and carried their bodies with them; 
and there are other ſaints that were the companions of their Lord's reſurrection, who 
doubtleſs aſcended with him into glory, Matib. xxvii. 52. | 


Whether this heaven be one certain determined palace among the planets or 


near the ſtars; or whether it be this ſolar ſyſtem wherein we dwell, through all parts 

of which they paſs ſwift as ſun-beams, and make this whole planetary world their 

palace; theſe things cannot yet be fully determined by us. Ne Iwuch que- 

on whether the range of human happy beings extends through all the fixed 
* >. | 
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That expFeſſion of . aſcending far above all heavens,” which is applied to Chriſt, 
Epbeſ. iv. 10. is eaſily reconcilable to this ſcheme, though his body roſe no higher 
than to ſome planet in our ſolar world ; ſince his deſcending into the lower parts 
of the earth,” in the ſame text, ſignifies no more than his going into a ſepulchre, 
perhaps a foot or two beneath the ground. So that the expoſition of thoſe texts is 
not to be meaſured by yards or miles; but as the one expreſſes great abaſement, ſo 
the other great exaltation, in ſuch language as is ſuited to the apprehenſions of the 
vulgar part of mankind, which all learned men acknowledge to be the common 
language of ſcripture. | 1 

Now concerning departed fouls, if we allow them to be immediately furniſhed 
with new vehicles, ſo as never to have any ſingle and ſeparate exiſtence in their own 
pure ſpiritual nature, then we may talk of their riſing and moving, and reſiding, 
in all the local language that belongs to bodies; we may then trace their aſcent 
through'the aerial regions and follow their flight through the planetary worlds, if we 
know whete to ſtop and ſettle them in a proper place. 

Nor am I ſo averſe to this opinion as to renounce or diſclaim it utterly, It is 
poſſible it may be ſo appointed by the bleſſed God, the lord and ruler of all the 
worlds of minds and bodies. I know not of any perſon living who is ſo ſagacious 
as to have pryed into all the ſecrets of the inviſible world, and to be able to tell us 
certainly how ſpirits live and act, and converſe there: Nor have we had any of the 
departed fouls among men who have come back to give us an account of theſe af- 
fairs, There is a myſterious darkneſs ſpread over the face of the unſeen regions to 
hide them from mortal view: And it is wiſely ordained by our creator that we 
ſhould live in this world By faith, and not by fight. We are ſure we muſt ſhortly 
put off theſe tabernacles; and though the ſpirits of good men ſhall be immediately 
inveſted with a holy and happy immortality, yet whether they ſhall be clothed or 
furniſhed with material vehicles of any kind is not ſo evident, and conſequently _ 
what they ſhall have to do with place and motion is not ſo eaſy to determine. 

But when we ſpeak of the places and motions of departed ſouls, and yet con- 
ceive them as perfectly ſeparate from all matter, we talk perhaps but in a mere vul- 
gar, figurative or improper way, and in ſuch language as our infancy and prejudice 
borrow from ſenſible objects round us; and not agreeable to the philoſophical na- 
ture and reaſon of things; in which reſpe& pure ſpirits do not ſeem to be capable 
of confinement to a place, or any proper local motion to or from it, becauſe they 
have no figure, ſhape nor dimenſions. 

All the foregoing problems and hard queſtions about the holy ſoul's paſſing 
through the airy regions, and getting up above the planets and ſtars, &c. are there- 
fore eaſily anſwered, and all thoſe difficulties removed, if we conſider the foul as a 
pure intellectual being, a ſubſtantial thinking power, without any dimenſions of 
length or breadth, and conſequently without any proper relation to place. Then it 
vill follow, that human fpirits which were united to bodies, when they enter into a 
[tate of ſeparation, need not have any thing to do with a real proper motion or 
fight, or change of places. An embodied foul, that is, a foul acting in concert 
vith an animal body, when it becomes a ſeparate ſoul, that is, a foul acting in its 
own pure intellectual capacity without a body, does not need properly to alter its 
pace, but only its manner of thinking and acting, in order to be in heaven and 
bell, that is, happy in the preſence of God, or miſerable in the midſt of devils; acting 
and thinking without bodies. 789 — | 
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In order to give us ſome faint idea of this matter, and to help our conceptions 
while they are incumbered with corporeal and local images, let us conceive the whole 
intelligent creation, or all created ſpirits, as one ſet of beings, acting in different 
manners, and if you pleaſe, in one open and infinite ſpace; for we cannot utterly 
throw off all theſe kind of ideas in the preſent ſtate. 

Some ſpirits are ſaid to be united to a body, that is, are influenced in their ac. 
tions by animal bodies, and it is their buſineſs to move and manage thoſe engines; 

but by the perpetual agency of animal nature upon them, the reaction _ it, and 
their converſe with the material world by the means of that animal, they are re. 
ſtrained from more immediate converſe with ſeparate ſpirits, or even with God the 
infinite Spirit. 

Others are free or diſengaged from bodies; and theſe have a more immediate 
perception of God the infinite Spirit, and converſe with each other perhaps under 
no confinement, or under ſuch leſſer limitations as their creator's will and their own 
finite natures make neceſſary. They become conſcious of one another's thoughts 
and volitions by ſome unknown way that God has appointed; for as an embodied 
ſpirit is conſcious of the motions of that animal ro which it 1s united. by the appoint- 
ment of God, as it becomes conſcious of the motions of other bodies round about 
it by the organs of that particular animal, and as it is alſo conſcious of the thoughts 
of other embodied ſpirits by the motions or voices of their ſeveral engines or ani- 
mal bodics, ſo doubtleſs there is a way which God the creator-ſpirit has ordained 
whereby created ſpirits, which are ſocial beings, ſhall maintain ſociety and friendly 
communion with other created ſpirits when they are in their native ſtate, ſeparate 
from material engines, b 

Now death is but the ceſſation of animal life, in that body or engine which is 
united to any particular ſpirit: That body then becomes a moveleſs maſs, and not 
an animal; it is no more capable of obeying the volitions or commands of the ſoul, 
nor of communicating any external motions by the nerves to the brain, to give the 

foul notice of any ſenſible object. Thence it follows by divine appointment, that 
that ſpirit is no more conſcious of what paſſes in that body, and no more employed 
in managing it, or acting upon it, or converſing with the material creation by the 
organs of that engine. 

Being therefore unemployed and unimpreſt by the corporeal world, its thoughts 
perhaps are more purely intellectual, or at leaſt it has no new ſenſations, but its 
ideas are raiſed in another manner. It reflects upon its own temper and actions in 
this life; it is conſcious of its virtues or its vices; it has an endleſs ſpring of peace 

and joy within, flowing from the ſenſe of its wiſe and holy behaviour in the ſtate of 
trial, or it is tormented with the bitter anguiſh of a ſelf-condemning conſcience 1n 
the reflexion on its paſt crimes. This is one great part of heaven and hell. i 

And then with regard to God and its fellow- creatures, if we ſpeak of them in 
this our incarnate ſtate, we muſt be forced to uſe language borrowed from corporea! 
things, and ſay, This departed ſoul appears at once in the pure intellectual or ſepa- 
rate world, like a native there; it ſtands among innumerable millions of ſpirits, it- 
ſelf a Kindred ſpirit, gains ſwift acquaintance with: them, grows conſcious of their 
ideas and actions in their own way and method, which God has not yet revealed to 
us in this life: And above all, it has an immediate perception of God the infinite 
Spirit, a conſciouſneſs of his po wer and preſence, and an intimate and delightfu! 
taſte of his love, or a dreadful ſenſe bf his anger; and thus the ſoul feels . 
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, diately, and poſſeſſes a ſecond part of its heaven or its hell; and all this without any 
local motion, or any relation to a place or change of diſtance. | 

I might illuſtrate this by two ſimiles, and eſpecially apply them to the caſe of ho- 
ly ſouls departing. | 

1. Suppoſe a torch incloſed in a cell of earth, in the midſt of ten thouſand 
thouſand torches that ſhine at large in a ſpacious amphitheatre, While it is incloſed, 
its beams ſtrike only on the walls of its own cell, and it has no communion with 
thoſe without: But let this cell fall down at once, and the torch that moment has 
full communion with all thoſe ten thouſands ; it ſhines as freely as they do, and re- 
ceives and gives aſſiſtance to all of them, and joins to add glory to that illul- 
trious U | 

2, Or ſuppoſe a man. born and brought up in a dark priſon, in the midſt of a 
fair and populous city; he lives there in a cloſe confinement, perhaps he enjoys 
only the twinkling light of a lamp, with thick air, and much ignorance 3 though 
he has ſome diſtant hints and reports of the ſurrounding city and its affairs, yet he 
ſees and knows nothing immediately, but what is done in his owa priſon, till in 
ſome happy minute the walls fall down; then he finds himſelf at once in a large and 
populous town, encompaſſed with a thouſand bleſſings ; with ſurpriſe he beholds the 
king in all his glory, and holds converſe with the ſprightly inhabitants; he can 
ſpeak their language, and finds his nature ſuited to ſuch communion z he breathes 
free air, ſtands in the open light, he ſhakes himſelf, and exults in his own liberty. 
Such is a ſoul exiſting in a moment in the ſeparate world of holy and happy ſouls, 
and before a preſent God, when the priſon walls of fleſh fall ro the ground. 

Perhaps it will be objected here, that holy ſouls, when they are abſent from the 
body, are encouraged to expect they ſhall be preſent with the Lord Jeſus, and then 
it ſeems neceſſary they ſhould be in the place where his body is. They hope te 
be with Chrift, and behold him in the glories of his exalted human nature, when 

they depart the fleſh, 2 Cor. v. 8. Phil.i. 23. Now in all this philoſophical account 
of the ſeparate ſtate of the ſouls of good men, there is no proviſion made for this 
part of our promiſed bleſſedneſs. 

To this I anſwer, That if the ſouls of good men at their death be admitted to a 
more intimate converſe with the Deity itſelf, and with the human ſoul of Chrif 
Jeſus, there is no neceſſity of any communication with his glorified body, till their 
bodies alſo are raiſed at the laſt day. Now the human ſoul of Chriſt, eſpecially in 
its exalted ſtate, has an extenſive power to converſe with pure ſpirits, whether an- 
gels or human ſouls, to impreſs his ſacred influences of authority or love upon them, 
by command or conſolation, and enable them to exerciſe and maintain mutual con- 
verſe with himſelf. Doubtleſs our bleſſed Lord has all the freedoms, powers and 
prerogatives of a pure ſeparate ſpirit in his ſtate of bodily reſurrection, exaltation 
and glory; and he can make the ſpirits of his faithful followers as happy in his own 
preſence, as is proper for their ſtate of ſeparation from the body; and he can alſo 
make the ſouls of impenitent ſinners, as well as evil angels, ſenſible of his reſent- 
ments againſt their crimes. His raiſed and exalted body is no hindrance to his in- 
fluences on unbodied ſpirits. If in his incarnate ſtate and humiliation, when his 
body was mere fleſh and blood, he had converſe with good angels, and power over 
devils, we may well ſuppoſe, that in his exalted ſtate of union to a glorified body, 
he can converſgas he pleaſes with the world of ſpirits, and enable them to hold con- 
verſe with hinRIf. | 
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After all, let it be noted, that I have only repreſented in this place, how far it 
is poſſible for the heaven or the hell of departed ſpirits to commence in this ſtate 
of ſeparation from the fleſh, without a new union to any corporeal vehicle. Yet [ 
aſſert nothing with certainty; I am conſcious of my ignorance. Perhaps it is pro- 
bable enough that there may be ſome vehicles of groſſer or more refined mat- 
ter aſſigned to every human ſpirit, when the body of fleſh expires, and is no 
longer capable of maintaining its reciprocal communion with the ſpirit, What 
are the circumſtances, what are the laws, what is the ſituation, and what is the 
language of the world of r, muſt and will be a matter of darkneſs and 
myſtery to us, while we dwell in fleſh and blood : we muſt each of us wait our 
appointed hour, and then ſhall our curioſity be better fatisfied, either in a de- 
1 or in a dreadful manner, according to our behaviour in the preſent 
* | 
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The reſurrection of the ſame body. 


HERE has been 4 warm diſpute among men of learning, and particularly 
between Mr. Locke and biſhop Stillingfleet, whether the ſame individual body 
which is buried ſhall be raiſed at the reſurrection of the dead? Or, whether 

It may not be another new-made body, compoſed of any other atoms, and united 
to the ſame ſoul, Thoſe, who with biſhop Srilling fleet affirm the reſurrection of the 
ſame body, may give ſuch reaſons as theſe for it. 

1, It is fit and proper, that the ſame body which has been a companion and 
inſtrument of the ſoul in duties of holineſs ſhould ariſe and ſhare with the ſoul in 
the reward of heaven ; and that the fame body, which has been a temptation or 
inſtrument of the ſoul in fin, ſhould alſo riſe to ſhare the torment. 

I muſt confeſs, I do not think this argument has very great weight in it; be- 
cauſe the body alone is mere inſenſible matter, and can neither ſhare in pleaſure or 
pain, It is the ſoul only that has ſenſe of pain and pleaſure, and whatſoever. body 
it is vitally united to, is ſtill its own body, and may be the medium of pleaſure or 
pain to it, 

2, Since body and ſoul united conſtitute the man, if it be not the ſame body 
that died which is raiſed, then one eſſential part of man is loſt, If it be another 
_ it is another man that is raiſed from the earth, and not the ſame man that 

ied, 

Beſides, the foul never dies; and if the ſame animal body that died be nat raiſed 
to life, there is nothing at all raiſed to life : There may be another inanimate body 
which has life given to it indeed, but nothing is revived. Perhaps this fort of ar- 
gumentation may have ſome weight in it. | 

3. Chriſt himſelf ſaith, Fobn v. 28. They that are in the graves ſhall come 
forth:“ This muſt refer to the ſame body that died; for it is not the ſoul, nor is 
it any other body that was properly put into the grave, but the animal body of the 
man which is now inanimate and dead. | 

4. It ſeems to be the defign of the apoſtle, to ſhew that it is the ſame body 
which died in ſome reſpects, though not in all reſpects, which ſhall be raiſed again 
to life, 1 Cor. xv. 42. ** So is the reſurrection of the dead. Ir, that is, the body, 
is ſown in corruption, it is raiſed in incorruption, Sc. It, that is, the body, is ſown a 
natural body, it is raiſed a ſpiritual body.” It is the ſame human body till, but with 
different qualities. So, ver. 52, 53. The dead ſhall be raiſed incorruptible, and 
we ſhall be changed. This corruptible ſhall put on incorruption, this mortal ſhall 
put on immortality ;” which ſeems to be ſpoken both with regard to thoſe who 
ſhall be raiſed from the dead, as well as thoſe who ſhall be changed at the coming 
of Chriſt, It is this mortal and this corruptible, that is, this very animal body, 
which was mortal and corruptible, muſt be raiſed immortal. 5 
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To this I might add, that the apoſtle, Rom. viii. 11. ſpeaks of theſe very mortal 
bodies which we now have, and affirms they ſhall be quickened, Sc. and Phy, iii. 
laſt verſe, this body of our vileneſs or humiliation is to be“ changed, and made 
like to the glorious body of Chrift.” Surely ſuch expreſſions denote the ſame body. 

But the ſubſtance and ſtrength of all the arguments derived from ſcripture to 
prove the reſurtection of the ſame body, may be found well put together in Dr. bit. 
bbs preface to the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians. | 
Thoſe who with Mr. Locte make the reſurrection of the ſame individual body 
. needleſs, may alledge ſuch reaſons as theſe. | | 

I, It attains no valuable purpoſe to confine the reſurrection to the ſame atoms of 
matter; for if the ſame ſoul be united to any maſs of the ſame fort of ſubllance, that 
is, to any matter, there is a ſufficient proviſion for every thing that regards the hap- 
pineſs or miſery of the riſing dead: Since the body itſelf, or mere matter, has no 
ſenſation; and the ſoul will have the ſame fort of ſenſations, whether pleaſant to 
reward it, or painful to puniſh it, whatſoever other particles of matter it may be 
united to, as if it were united to the ſame particles it had in this world, and in which 
it obeyed or ſinned. | | 

Beſides, it is worthy of our obſervation what Mr. Locke ſays on this ſubject, „If 
it ſhould be demanded what greater congruity the ſoul hath to any particles of 
matter which were once vitally united to it, but are now ſo no longer, than it hath 
no particles of matter to which it was never united, this would be hard to de- 
termine.“ 

2, The apoſtle ſhews it ſhall be different matter from that which was laid in the 
grave, by the very manner of his arguing : For when he uſes the ſimile of a grain 
of wheat dying in the ground, he ſays, ver. 37, 38. Thou ſoweſt not that body 
that ſhall be, but thou ſoweſt a bare grain; and God giveth it a body, that is, ano- 
ther body, as pleaſeth him.” And then he goes on to ſhew what different forts of 
bodies there are, and how different the bodies in the reſurrection ſhall be from what 
were buried. | 

3. It is hardly poſſible that all the very ſame bodies ſhould riſe, that is, all the 
ſame atoms or particles that were buried: For when bodies turn to duſt, this duſt 
or earth grows up in vegetation, and becomes the body of graſs or plants; ſheep 
and oxen eat theſe plants, and other men eat the ſheep and oxen; and thus the par- 
ticles of one man's body may frequently become the parts of another man's body. 
And this is more conſpicuous in the country of Canibals, where they kill and eat 
their ſlaves. How then is it poſſible that each human body ſhould have its own 
particles ? 

4. There is ſufficient ground to ſay, the ſame perſon riſes again from the dead 
though there be not one atom of the ſame matter that was buried, which goes to 
make up the body in the reſurrection; for Methuſelab, when a child, and when one, 
two, three, four or five hundred years old, and when he had lived nine hundred 
and ſixty years before his death, had actually by perſpiration, and attrition, &c. 
changed the atoms that compoſed his body perhaps thirty or forty times over, and 
yet it is the ſame compound ſubſtance of ſoul and body, the fame conſcious being 
or perſon till, it is Metbuſelab both at his birth, at five hundred years old, and at 
his death, Beſides, If all the ſame atoms that ever belonged to Metbuſelab muſt be 
| raiſed, what a bulky man would that be? And further, what need is there that the 
laſt dying withering particles ſhould be raiſed to make Metbuſelab again, when any 
other atoms that ever belonged to him, and in which he practiſed. virtue or vice, 
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are as much the ſame Meibuſelab? And yet all of theſe cannot be crowded into his 
body, without making a giant of him. So that we ſee there is no need of the fame 

atoms or particles to make the ſame perſon, if there be but the ſame thinking 
mind conſcious of his actions in this life, united to a proper portion of matter. It 
is conſciouſneſs makes the perſon. | | 

This is the force of the arguments of thoſe who deny the neceflity of having the 
_ body raiſed. And I think the arguments on both ſides have ſome real ſtrength 
in them. | 

Now I would humbly enquire, whether all the differences of theſe diſputants, 
which I have endeavoured briefly to ſet in their ſtrongeſt light, may not be compro- 
miſed in this manner. 

I. It is granted that it cannot be the very ſame body in all the particles or atoms 
of it which were united to the ſoul in this world, that ſhall be raiſed and united to 
it in the reſurrection: 

1. Becauſe all the atoms that ever belonged to the animal body of Methuſelab in 
nine hundred and fixty nine years would make a moſt bulky and diſproportionate 
figure at the reſurrection: And for the ſame reaſon all the antediluvians, who lived. 
ſo many hundred years, would be raifed as giants in compariſon of us in later days. 
And on the ſame account alſo, every man at the reſurrection would be ſo much larger 
than his cotemporaries and neighbours, as he lived longer on earth; which is a vain. 
and groundlefs conceit. 

2. All the ſame particles, even of the body when it died and was buried, can hard- 
ly be raiſed again and united to the ſoul of any man, becauſe ſeveral of the particles 
that made one man's body at the time of his death are very probably turned to- 
graſs or plants, and ſo become food for cattle, or other men, and are become part of 
the bodies of other men ſeveral times over. And thus there might be great confu- 
ſion, becauſe the ſelf- ſame particles would belong to the bodies of ſeveral men. 

Beſides, here is one pious man perhaps died of a dropſy, or exceſſive fat and un- 
wieldy; muſt he be raiſed in that unwieldy bulk and thoſe extravagant dimenfions ? 
Another was worn out to a mere ſkeleton by conſumption ; muſt his raiſed body be 
of this ſlender and withered ſhape or ſize? Others it may be from their very birth 
were in ſome part defective, or redundant; and in theſe caſes muſt not ſome particles 
be left out or added in the reſurrection to form a proper body for the glorified ſoul ? 
All theſe conſiderations prove that all the preciſe. number of atoms that ever made up 
a man's body here on earth, or even thoſe that belonged to it at the hour of death, 
are not neceſſary to be ſummoned together to form the ſame man at the reſurrec- 
tion. | 

II. It is alſo granted, that it muſt be in ſome ſenſe the ſame body raiſed which was 
buried, in order to anſwer ſeveral expreſſions both of Jeſus Cbriſt, and of the apoſtle 
Paul in their diſcourſes of the reſurrection. And we may allow without any difficul- 
ty, that ſo many of the ſame particles of any man's body which were buried may 
go to conſtitute the new-raiſed body, as juſtly to denominate it the fame body, and 
which being united to the ſame ſoul, do render the new-raifed man the ſame man 
and the ſame perſon who died: For it is evident that a very few of the fame atoms 
or particles which were laid in the grave, are ſufficient for this purpoſe, if we confi- 
der theſe two things. ; 

r. It is very probable that a new-born infant in its muſcles and nerves, and eſpe- 
cially in its bowels and bones, has ſome original, eſſential, and eonftituent tubes, 
fibres, or ſtaminal particles, if I may ſo call them, which remain the ſame and un- 
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changed through all the ſtages and changes of life in following years, how much ſoever 
the external and fleſhly parts may be changed. And ſome philoſophers maintain that 
the growth of the animal body is nothing but the dilatation, ſtretching or ſpreading 
of theſe eſſential ſtaminal parts, theſe fibres, tubes or membranes, by the interpoſi- 
tion of new additional particlesz which additional and accidental particles are the on- 
ly things which are. in perpetual flux, and always changing. And it may be added 
alſo, that perhaps theſe eſſential ſtaminal particles are of ſuch a nature as not to join 
and unite with other animal or human bodies, and become an eſſential conſtituent part 
of them: And therefore if mankind were all Canibals, and eat one another as well 
as the fleſh of beaſts, yet the ſame ſtaminal or conſtituent particles cannot belong to 
the bodies of two or more human perſons. It has been ſaid by ſome philoſophers 
that the mere membranaceous parts of an animal body, though eaten by other ani- 
mals, will not eaſily if at all digeſt ; and then they cannot be ſanguified or turned 
into blood, nor become nutritive juices, nor form the conſtituent and eſſential parts 
of other animals: Now a great many of the original conſtituent parts of human bo- 
dies are membranaceous; for ſume ſuppoſe almoſt the whole body to be made of 
tubes and juices, with little interſperſed fibres which are added by nutrition. And 
how far the bones, that is, original mere oſſeous ſubſtances may be indigeſtible alſo, 
who can tell? 5 

Upon the whole, it ſeems that theſe eſſential, conſtituent or ſtaminal particles, 
whatſoever they be, whether oſſeous, or membranaceous, or of any other quality, 
and how many or how few ſoever they be, always abide the ſame, even when the 
body is greatly enlarged by the perpetual new interpoſition of additional nutritive 
particles, which are in continual flux, I fay alſo, that it ſeems that theſe unchanging 
parts, whether few or many, in union with the ſame ſou], are abundantly ſufficienc 
to denominate Metbuſelab the infant, and Metbuſelab the aged, the ſame perſon z and 
then alſo theſe few eſſential conſtituent particles preſerved by divine providence, and 
raiſed in the formation of a new body, and united to the ſame l, are ſufficient 
to denominate Meibuſelab dying and Metbuſelah riſing the ſame perſon till, both 
foul and body. i 

Here it may be objected indeed, that there is no need of running to ſuch eſſen- 
tial conſtituent particles of the body of a man in order to denominate him the 
ſame man, at ſixteen or ſixty, or ſix hundred years of age; for theſe philoſophical 
ideas of conſtituent particles come not within the notice of the bulk of mankind, 
and yet all 3 agree to call Metbuſelab the ſame man, and his body the ſame 
body, though it be maintained by the continual ſucceſſion of new particles of mat- 
ter, ſince they are united to the ſame ſoul. This ſeems to be ſufficient for this 
purpoſe. | 

This objection may be anſwered two ways, 1. that as theſe conſtituent and un- 
changeable particles of the body do not come within the notice of the-bulk of man- 
kind, ſo neither does the continual change and ſucceſſion of new particles by per- 
ſpiration and nutrition come within their notice; and therefore the bulk of man- 
kind call it the ſame body becauſe it appears in the groſs to be the ſame: But, if 
you prove it is not the ſame by inſenſible alterations, I may prove it is the ſame by 
theſe inſenſible unchanging parts. In one caſe the alteration is inſenſible; and the 
conſtituent particles abide unchanged without ſenſible notice in the other caſe z and 
if one diſputant borrows his objection from philoſophical ideas, the other may borrow 
his ſolution from philoſophical ideas too. 
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It may be anſwered, 2, that the language of ſcripture and the reaſons for the 
reſurrection of the body, in ſome reſpects the ſame with that which was buried, 
are fo ſtrong, that I think they cannot well be anſwered without ſuppoſing fo ma- 
ny particles of the ſame body which was buried to be raiſed again, as may be ſuf- 
ficient upon ſome juſt principles to give it the name of the ſame body, and there 
can be no more required, | 

2. The Himilitude which the apoſtle, uſes in that diſcourſe concerning a grain of 
wheat, ver. 37, 38. plainly teaches us, that though there ſhould be bur a very few 
of. the ſame individual particles raiſed from the duſt, and mixed with a multitude 
of other new particles, yet theſe few are ſufficient to denominate it the ſame body, 
ſo far as the apoſtle's argument requires it. For it is evident that when a grain of 
wheat is ſown into the ground, far the greateſt part of the grain quickly dies and 
rots in the earth; and there are but a very few ſmall particles of the fame grain 
which compoſe the germen or bud of the new plant, and which do really grow up 
into, and help to form and compoſe the new ſtalk and the ear of corn, together 
with the addition of a multitude of other new atoms borrowed from the earth and 
water. 

In the ſame manner the apoſtle leads us to ſuppoſe there may be à few of the 
ſame original and eſſential parts of the body of a man which are buried in the 
grave, which are the original, the ſpring and foundation of the new-raiſed body, 
though there may be thouſands of other new atoms mixt with them. 

Now it is eaſy to ſuppoſe, that the power and providence of God may, according 
to this ſuppoſition, preſerve and raiſe the ſame body at the reſurrection. For if the 
new-raiſed body has but as many eſſential atoms of the dead body in it, as the new 
ſtalk and ear of wheat has of the grain that was ſowed, it is enough: And the union 
of the ſame conſcious mind or ſpirit, makes it the ſame man. | 

I would aſk leave to conclude this Eſſay with this ſhort and plain remark. There 
are ſome of thoſe who follow Mr. Locke and his way of thinking in many of theſe 
matters,. who alſo go a ſtep further, and ſuppoſe the ſpirit or conſcious principle in 
man: to loſe all conſciouſneſs when the body dies, and that at the reſurrection God 
ſhall give conſciouſneſs to the perſon again, or make a conſcious principle to exiſt in 
the new-raiſed body. Now if this be the caſe, then it is neither the ſame body nor 
the ſame ſpirit that is raiſed from the dead, but a new ſpirit and a new body, which 
I think muſt neceſſarily be cafled another perſon, as well as Mr. Locke would call it 
another man: and I am ſure ſuch a new-made creature conſiſting of another maſs 
of matter, and another conſcious principle, can never be juſtly rewarded or puniſhed 
for perſonal virtues and vices, good or evil actions, done in the former life by a 
different body and ſpirit, that is, by another perſon “. 


8 I have not obſerved any diſtinction here between the ſame man and the ſam? perſon, though Mr. 
Locke makes a great difference, Of this matter ſee Eſſay xii. laſt ſection. 
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Creatures produce their own kind, 


HEN I furvey the works of nature with a more attentive eye, I am ſur- 
priſed to find with what marvellous exactneſs every creature draws its own 
picture, or propagates its own likeneſs, though in different manners of 

operation, The fox produces a living fox, the gooſe drops her egg, and hatches 
the young gooſe, and the tulip lets fall its ſeed into the earth, which ferments and 
{wells and labours long in the ground, till at laſt. it brings forth a tulip. 

Is it the natural ſagacity of foxes that enables them to form their own image ſo 
accurately? By no means; for the gooſe and the flower do the like: The ſprightly 
and the ſtupid, the ſenſible and the ſenſeleſs, work this wonder with equal regularity 
and perfection, and the plant performs as well as the animal. 

It is not poſſible that any of them ſhould. effect this by any peculiar rules of 
art and contrivance, for neither the one nor the other are at all-acquainted with the 
compoſition or progreſs of their work. The bird is entirely ignorant of the won- 
drous vital ferment of her own egg, either in the formation of it, or the incubation : 
and the mother-plant knows as much of the parts of the young plant, as the mo- 
ther- animal knows of the inward ſprings and movements of the young little ani- 
mal. There could be no contrivance here, for not any of them had any thought 
or deſign of the final production: They were all moved, both the beaſt, bird and 
flower, by the material and mechanical ſprings of their own nature to continue their 
own ſpecies, but without any ſuch intent or purpoſe. 

Give ſouls to all the animal race, and make thoſe ſouls as immaterial and as intel. 
ligent as you can; attribute to them what good ſenſe you pleaſe in other affairs of 
their puny life; allow the brutes to be as rational and as cunning as you could wiſh 
or fancy, and to perform a thouſand tricks by their own ſagacity; yet in this matter 
thoſe intellectual powers muſt all ſtand by as uſeleſs; the ſenſeleſs vegetable has as 
much {kill here as the animal; the gooſe is completely as wiſe as the fox or = gray” 
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hound z they draw their own pourtraits with as exquiſite art and accuracy, and leave 
as perfect images behind them to perpetuate their kind. 

Amazing proof, and — argument of ſome ſuperior wiſdom! Some 
tranſcendent contriving mind, ſome divine artificer that made all theſe wondrous 
machines *, and ſet them at work! The animal and the vegetable in theſe produc- 
tions are but mere inſtruments under his ſupreme ruling power; like artleſs pencils 
in a painter's hand, to form the images that his thought had before deſigned : And 
it is that God alone who. before all worlds contrived theſe models of every ſpecies in 
his own original idea, that appoints what under-agents he will employ to copy them. 

In the week of the creation, he bid the earth teem with beaſts and plants; and 
the earth like a common mother brought forth the lion, the fox, and the dog, as 
well as the cedar and the tulip, Gen, i, 11, 24. He commanded the water to pro- 
duce the firſt fiſh and the fowl ; behold the waters grow pregnant; the trout and 
the dolphin break forth into life, the gooſe and the ſparrow ariſe and ſhake their 
wings, Gen. 1. 20, 21, But two common parents carth and water to the whole ani- 
mal and vegetable world! A God needs no more. And though he was pleaſed to 
make uſe of the water and the earth in theſe firſt prodyctions, yet the power and 
the ſkill were much the ſame as if he had made them immediately with his 
own hands. 

Ever ſince that week of creative wonders God has ordered all theſe creatures to 
Hill the world with inhabitants of their own kind; and they have obeyed him in a 
long ſucceſſion of almoſt fix thouſand years. He has granted, ſhall I ſay, a di- 
vine patent to each creature for the ſole production of its own likeneſs, with an ut- 
ter prohibition to all the reſt ; but ſtill under the ever laſting influence of his own. 
ſupreme agency upon the moving atoms that form theſe plants or animals, God 
himſelf is the creator ſtill. | 

And it is evident, that he has kept a reſerve of ſovereignty to himſelf, and has 
diſplayed the enſigns of it in ſome — — hours. Egypt was once a glorious and 
tremendous ſcene of this ſovereignty : It was there that he ordered the rod of Moſes, 
a dry and lifeleſs vegetable, to raiſe a ſwarm of living animals, to call up a brood 
of lice in millions without a parent, and to animate the duſt of the ground into a 
noiſom army. It was there he bid Aaron wave the ſame rod over the ſtreams and 
the ponds, and the ſilent rod under divine influence, could bring forth croaking 
legions out of the waters without end or number. 

But theſe are his works of miracle and aſtoniſhment, when he has a mind to 
ſhew himſelf the ſovereign and the controller of nature: Without his immediate 
commiſſion not one creature can invade the province of another, nor perform any 
thing of this work but within its own peculiar tribe. Even Man the glory of this 
lower creation, and the wiſeſt thing on earth, would in vain attempt to make one 
of theſe common vegetables, or theſe curious animated moving machines. Not all 
the united powers of human nature, nor a council or club of the niceſt artificers 
with all their enginry and ſkill can form the leaſt part of theſe works, can * 
a fox's-tail, a gooſe-quill, or a tulip- leaf. Nature is the art of God, and it muſt for 
ever be unrivaled by the ſons of men. | 


* Note, I call them all machines here, not pre ſuming to determine that the nature of brutes is mere 
machinery; but when I ſpeak of the natural production of their bodies, I think theſe bodies, as well as 
the bodies of men, are mere engines or machines, whatſoever ſouls may be united to them. 
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| "Yet man can produce a man. Admirable effect, but artleſs cauſe? A poor, li- 
mited, inferior agent! the plant and the brute in this matter are his rivals, and his 
uals too. The human parent and the parent-bird from their own images with 
equal ſkill, and are confined each to its own work. So the iron-ſeal transfers its 
own figure to the clay with as much exactneſs and curioſity as the golden one: Both 
can transfer only their own figure. 3 HW 
This appears to me a glorious inſtance wherein the wiſdom and power of God 
maintain their own ſupremacy, and triumph over all the boaſted reaſon and intel- 
lectual ſkill of men; that the wiſeſt ſon of Adam in this nobleſt work of nature, can 
do no more than a flower or a fly; and if he would go out of his own ſpecies and 
the appointed order of things, he is not able to make a fly, nor a flower; no, not 
a worm nor a ſimple bulruſh. In thoſe productions wherein mankind are merely 
the inſtruments of the God of nature, their work is vital and divine; but if they 
would ſet up for prime artificers, they can do nothing: A dead ftatue, a painted 
ſhadow on a canvas, or perhaps a little brazen clock-work is the ſupreme pride of 
their art, their higheſt excellence and perfection. 8 | 
Let the atheiſt then exert his ntmoſt ſtretch of underſtanding, let him try the 
force of all his mechanical powers, to compoſe the wing of a butterfly, or the 
meaneſt feather of a ſparrow : Let him labour, and ſweat and faint, and acknow- 
Iedge his own weaknefs: then let him turn his eye, and look at thoſe wondrous com- 
pofures, his ſon or his little daughter, and when their infant tongues ſhall enquire 
of him and ſay, Father, who made us? Let him not dare aſſume the honour of 
that work to himſelf, but teach the young creatures that ** there is a God,” and 
fall down on his face, and repent and worſhip. 
It was God who faid at firſt, * Let the earth bring forth graſs, and the herb 
yielding ſeed — after his kind — and the living creature after his kind; and when 
this was done, then with a creating voice he bid thoſe herbs and thoſe living creatures, 
«be fruitful and multiply to-all future generations. Great things doth he which we 
cannot comprehend. — But he ſealeth up the hand of every man, that all men may 


know his. divine work.“ Gen, i. 11, 25. Job xxxvii. 5, 7. 


RR 
The laws of nature ſufficient for the production of animals and vegetables. 


T was a work of wiſdom, infinitely various to form all the variety of creatures 
L that ſwim or. fly, that run, creep, or move in the air, earth and water, and to 
fir every one of them with organs and connatural motions ſuited to the purpoſes of 
their different life: And it is the ſame wiſdom which dictated the laws of nature and 
motion in the firſt week of the creation, and the ſame power which firſt put them 
in execution, that proceed by the force of thoſe unchanging dictates, to produce all 
the fucceſſive nations and ages of the animal and vegetable worlds. Thoſe great 
prolific words, Be ye fruitful and multiply,” have almighty power in them, and 
reach to the end of time. God himſelf is the ſupreme agent and mover, in all the 
fermenting materials that teem with plants and animals, and he acts ſtill according 
to the original and uniform laws of motion which his wiſdom firſt dictated, and his 
power impoſed on the parts of matter, 


But 
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But there have been ſome philoſophers and divines who imagine, that becauſe they 
cannot ſolve the production of plants and animals by thoſe obvious laws of motion 
and matter which we are acquainted. with, therefore no plant or animal is produced 
without ſome new immediate and preſent interpoſure of the ſkill, and power, and 
agency of God, different from the original dictates or laws of motion. Thus the 
common laws of nature which God has eſtabliſhed, being in their eſteem not ſuffi- 
cient for this end, they introduce his own immediate hand in millions of in- 
ſtances to counterwork thoſe laws, or to aſſiſt the deficiency of them by a creating 
power- By this means God is as it were conſtrained to exert a miraculous influence 
at the generation and production of every new animal throughout the world, as 
though it were impoſſible that a mouſe, a pigeon, or a butterfly ſhould be formed 
without it; and thus his work of creation is never finiſhed, and miracles are wrought 
by millions every day: for whatſoever is done by him in the material world not ac- 
cording to the laws of nature, is miracle, 

In my opinion it is a raſh and venturous thing to determine that theſe productions 
are impoſſible according to the common appointed laws of nature and motion; 
and to ſet intellectual agents at work upon them merely becauſe our knowledge of 
theſe laws of matter is not yet ſufficient to deſcribe the manner how it may be 
done, | | 
Would it not be a ridiculous and unphiloſophical account of the motion of all 
the planets with all their ſatellites or moons in our age, to tell the world that fo 
many diſtinct angels rolled them round the ſun, and gave us day and night, ſum- 
mer and winter? Let us run back to the old ſolid ſpheres and their epicycles again, 
and pleaſe ourſelves and our hearers with deſcribing, how they are turned round by 
angelic powers with ſweet and heavenly muſic, and this is the harmony of the 
ſpheres. But is this philoſophy ? May not the original projectile force propoſed by 
Sir Iſaac Newton, which he ſuppoſes reſtrained by the centripedal force or gravita- 
tion, completely anſwer this end without the inceſſant labours of an angel? And is 
not this law of nature, ſuppoſing it to be originally appointed and ſtil] preferved by 
the creator? Is there any need of immediate new interpoſitions of his almighty in- 
fluence in any different manner to keep all the planetary worlds in their proper mo- 
tions ſo long as he deſigns them to move? And does not this ſingle principle of gra- 
vitation, or the mutual attraction of all matter, perform various millions of effects 
in this our globe of earth and water among inanimate as well as animated be- 
ings ? | 
It may not be amiſs to take notice here alſo, that ſome very ingenious moderns 
have ſuppoſed the peculiar powers of magnetiſm, electricity, elaſticity, and others, 

are divine laws of motion appointed by God himſelf in the material creation, and 
ſuperadded to the eſſential properties of matter conſidered merely as an extended 
folid ſubſtance. EÞ 

And what if we ſnould ſuppoſe there may be ſome other ſuch general law of mo- 
tion ſuperadded to the vegetable world as the peculiar ſpring of all vegetation ? 
How ſimple a principle is gravity in itſelf ? How multiform and infinite are its ef- 
fects? May not all plants in their riſe and growth, their verdant foliage, their beau- 
tiful bloom and ſeed in ſucceſſive ages, take their origin from another ſuch. ſimple 
principle applied by the fkill of the divine artificer, who gave all theſe vegetable 
beauties their firſt exiſtence? ths 260 255 al: HP ths 5 ER 

And what if we ſhould go one ſtep further? Perhaps the laws of motion which 


God has ordained in the animal world may ſtill be ſomewhat different from,.or ſup - 
| ; add 
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added to thoſe of che vegetable; and theſe additional laws may be ſufficient to form 
all the eggs and animals in the world: And if theſe laws are ſettled and conſtant, 
this is nature as much as the other. It is very unphiloſophical to introduce the di. 
vine agency, either contraty to or different from the ſettled rules of his own crea- 
tion, without a juſt 47 neceſſity, or where the caſe requires not à proper mi. 
racle to be wrought : Yet how frequently is this done by men who pretend to phi- 
loſophy ? Or if God himſelf be not immediately ſet at work afreſh, what ſort of 
ſtrange inferior agents, what anima mundi's, what plaſtic powers have been in- 
vented and imployed to mould and form every new plant and animal? 

And as this fort of ſolution of difficulties is unphiloſophical z ſo neither is it very 
honourable for a divine to ſay concerning God our creator, that the rules of natural 
motion which he hath eftabliſhed in the world, are not ſufficient for the hourly 
and neceſſary purpoſes and effects of providence. Let us grant that the bodies of 
a fly or a mite, as well as an ox or an eagle, contain in them innumerable veſſels and 
humours, tubes and ftrings through which animal life is diffuſed, and reigns there 
in a thouſand regular motions and ſurpriſing appearances: Let us alſo allow that 
the formation of one of theſe — engines by two others, that is, the propa- 
gation of their ſpecies is incomparably the niceſt and moſt ſurpriſing effect that 
theſe creatures ever perform: What then? ſurely you will not ſay, that their own 
ſenſe or reaſon, or any conſcious powers they may be endued with, are ſufficient for 
| this purpoſe, or are capable of ſuch productions: You will never grant it is owing 
to the ſkill of the parent-animals, that ſuch ſwarms of wondrous young animals are 
propagated in ſucceflive ages: Why then may we not attribute to the all-wiſe God 
the glory of aſſuming them as his inſtruments into his grand ſcheme of providence, 
and employing them according to the common laws of nature 'and motion, which 
he hath eſtabliſhed each to produce his own image? Why may not a God have 
ſuch an all-pervading ſtretch of thought, as to ſupply the univerſe with inhabitants 
in a perpetual ſucceſſion, by the rules which he at firſt ordained amongſt them, 
rules which he ſtamped with his own authority? and as he then pronounced them 
the laws of nature, ſo he continues their agency by his divine and univerſal influence 
through all generations. | 

Will you ſuppoſe that it derogates from the glory of divine providence, to re- 
preſent the great engine of this viſible world, as moving onward on its appointed 
courſe, without the continual interpoſure of his hand? It is granted indeed, that his 
hand is ever active in preſerving all the parts of matter in all their motions accord- 
ing to theſe uniform laws: But I think it is rather derogatory to his infinite wiſdom, 
to imagine that he could not make the vegetable and animal, as well as the inan 
mate world of ſuch fort of workmanſhip, as might regularly move onward in this 
manner for five or fix thouſand years, without putting a new hand to it ten thouſand 
times every hour: I ſay ten thouſand times every hour; for there is not an hour nor 
a moment paſſes, wherein there are not many millions of animals actually forming in 
the ſouthern or northern climates, - oh Leh 2 0%. Gb ye 

He that can make a clock with a great variety of beauties and motions to go 
regularly a twelve month together, is certainly a ſkilful artiſt z but if he muſt put 
his own hand to affiſt thoſe motions every hour, or elſe the engine will ſtand ſtill, 
or the wheels move at random, we conceive a much meaner opinion of his per- 
formance and his ſkill. On the other hand, how glorious and divine an artificer 
would he be called, that ſhould have made two of theſe pieces of clock-work above 


five thouſand years ago, and contrived ſuch hidden ſprings and motions within _ 
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that they ſhould have joined her, to perpetuate the ſpecies, and thus continue 
the ſame ſort of . in —— than a —— — oa down to this day? 
Though each of their ſprings might fail in forty years time, and their motions ceaſe, 

or their materials decay, yet that by the means of theſe two original engines, there 
| ſhould be engines of the ſame kind multiplied upon the face of the earth, by the 
ſame rules of motion which the artiſt had eſtabliſhed in the day when he firſt 
formed them. 

Such is the workmanſhip of God; for nature is nothing but his art. Such is the 
amazing penetration of divine ſkill, ſuch the long reach of his foreſight, who has 
long ago ſet his inſtruments at work, and guarded againſt all their poſſible defi- 
ciencies z/who has provided to repleniſh the world with plants and animals to the 
end of time, by the wondrous contrivance of his firſt creation, and the laws he 
then ordained. 

Thus every whale, eagle and apple tree, every lion and roſe, fly and worm in 
our age, are as really the work of God, as the firſt which he made of the kind. 
It is fo far from being a derogation to his honour, to perpetuate all the ſpecies by 

ſuch inſtruments of his agency for many ages, that it rather aggrandizes the cha- 
racter of the creator, and gives new luſtre to divine wiſdom : For if any thing can 
be ſaid to be eaſier or harder in this ſort of almighty work, we may ſuppoſe it a 
mora:glorious difficulty for a God to employ a ſparrow or an oiſter, to make a 
ſparrow or an oiſter, than to make one immediately with his own hand. Perhaps 
there is not a waſp nor a butterfly now in the world, but has gone through almoſt 
ſix thouſand anceſtors, and yet the work of the laſt parent is exquiſitely perfect in 
ſhape, in colour, and in every perfection of beauty: But it is all owing to the firſt 


cauſe, This is wiſdom becoming a God, and demands an eternal tribute of won- 
der and worſhip. | 
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KNOW ſome modern philoſophers have ſuppoſed that the formation of plants 
I and animals is beyond the reach and power of the laws of nature, and there- 
fore they conceive that the creator himſelf in the firſt individuals of every kind, ac 
tually formed and included all the future plants and animals that ſhould ever pro- 
ceed from them complete in all their parts: and theſe were contained in their diſtinct 
ſeeds, and perhaps decreaſing in bulk ſucceſſively in proportion almoſt infimtely leſs 
and leſs, as the ſeed is leſs than the plant or animal, and as each animal and plant 
in this miniature or minute form, is 2 than the ſame plant and animal full grown: 
And they ſuppoſe that the daily productions of nature are nothing elſe but the un- 
vailing of theſe little plants and animals in continual ſucceſſion, bringing them forth 
into light, and ſtretching and enlarging their parts by new jaterwoven fibres, and 

ulpous matter coming between, | RIC? 
I One great reaſon e. for this is, that in the minute bud of a plant, ſuppoſe 
a tulip even in the winter, they can by a microſcope diſcern the little eres and 
| : | eaves 
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leaves of the flower, and the ſmall triangular pod of ſeed in it: And fince matter is 
infinitely diviſible, ſay they, why may not this minute tulip contain another, and 
that contain a third, and that a fourth, even to the number of many thouſands in 
their diminiſhed proportions? 

To this I anſwer, in general, that from this one poſition, namely, That the mi- 
croſcope ſhews the formation of a perfect plant in its bud a few months before the 
time of its appearance in full growth, it is a vaſt leap to the concluſion, and there- 
fore it may contain thouſands and millions of ſuch perfe& plants in their infinitely 
decreaſing proportions, and that for five or ſix thouſand years before the times of 
their appearance, But I would give ſeveral particular reaſons againſt this opinion, 

1. If we conſider the exceeding ſmall proportion that is between the little ſup- 
poſed animals or vegetables which are contained in the ſeed, and the animals or ve- 

etables in their full growth, it will appear that in the fourth, fifth, or ſixth gene- 
ration they will be ſmaller than the homogeneous particles of the ſubtileſt liquors, 
and therefore they cannot be organized and living bodies, all which require tubes 
with liquids in them. How much more impoſſible is this ſuppoſition when we at- 
rempt to derive one hundred generations of men or brutes in this manner, or fix 
thouſand generations or ſucceſſions of annual inſects or plants? 
2. If to relieve this difficulty, you run into infinite poſſible diviſibilities of mat- 
ter, yet there is all the reaſon to infer theſe cannot be actually ſo in nature, that is, 
not infinitely ſmall particles, becauſe of the determined limit of the ſize of all ho- 
N particles of liquors, which have ever yet fallen under the ſearch of phi- 
oſophy. 
| I add here further, that this fort of argument from the infinite diviſibility of mat- 

ter would be as powerful to prove this ſtrange doctrine, if the world had flood fix 
hundred thouſand years, or even in an eternal world, as it is in a world of fix thou- 
land years ſtanding. 

And let it be obſerved, that arguments drawn merely from infinites, lead our fi- 
nite reaſoning powers ſo far out of their-own depth, that we are loſt in them, and 
can hardly ever be well aſſured that our arguments are effectually concluſive, or our 
inferences well drawn. See Eſſay XII. ſection 3. 

3. Suppoſe every acorn that grew on the firſt oak ſhould contain in the little 
germ or bud of it, which is a very ſmall part of. the acorn itſelf, all the oaks that 
might be produced from thence even to the end of the world in one ſingle line of 
direct ſucceſſion, this is prodigious and aſtoniſhing beyond all reaſonable belief: but 
according to this hypotheſis, we muſt ſuppoſe, that the germs or buds in each of 
' theſe acorns, do actually contain alſo all the acorns that thoſe oaks might annually 
produce, together with all their annual leaves; and again, all the younger oaks 
which might be produced from each of theſe acorns in ten thouſand collateral ſuc- 
ceſſions: now this raiſes the number to ſuch millions of millions, that nothing but 
the incomprehenſible idea of infinite, can ever be ſuppoſed to anſwer ; and at belt 
in this controverſy, it ſeems rather to be a refuge of darkneſs to hide in, than a 
Clear explication. | i; | 

4. We find many plants may be produced by flips or twigs of the ſame plant, and 
that of trees as well as herbs and flowers, ſuch as the vine, the willow, Cc. And 
it is not to be ſuppoſed that each twig and flip have had all theſe future ſeeds and 
trees actually formed in them, together with all their leaves and fruits the firſt week 
of the creation, even though we ſhould allow every ſeed to contain all theſe infinite 
ſucceſſions of their ſpecies, | 

5, Have 
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3. Have we not reaſon to conceive that every ſeed of a plant is formed alike? 
Has not then every acorn and every bean that is devoured by animals for their 
food, and every grain of corn as well as all the fruits of the trees and their ſeeds 
which are eaten by men and birds, the ſame millions of theſe complete trees or 
plants, corn or herbage contained in them in miniature which are aſcribed co thoſe 
other ſeeds and fruits which are actually ſown or planted out, in order to produce 
new vegetables of their own kind? Now if it be ſo, what an infinite number of 
complete trees, flowers, plants and herbs would be made by the exquiſite artifice of 
the creator to no purpoſe ? And thus a vaſtly greater part of the original and im- 
mediate workmanſhip of Gad in the firſt week of creation, would be labour in vain, 
ſince none of it attains its proper end, but only in thoſe few ſeeds and fruits which 
afterwards grow up into complete plants or trees, which is not one to tea thouſand 
or perhaps to a million. 

The ſame thing might be ſaid of animals. If every male-animal contains in it 
millions of animalcules, as Mr, Lewenboeck ſuppoſes by the uſe of his microſcope, 
and every ſuch male animalcule actually contains millions of leſs animalcules, and fo 
on in progreſſion for a hundred or a thouſand generations of men, brutes or inſe&s,, 
ſince the days of Adam, what an immenſe waſte of creatures is here? What an, 
amazing and ſuperfluous multitude of dogs, cats, lions, bears, horſes, elephants, 
eagles, and whales worms and flies, as well as of men and women, all formed 
with their millions of tubes and fibres by exquiſite wiſdom, and all deſigned to be 
mere waſtes of nature, except thoſe very few comparatively which come into the 
viſible world as diſtinct animals; ſince for every animal that comes to be born there 
would be many millions loſt and waſted according to this hypotheſis ? Is it poſſible 
that the wiſdom and work of a creator ſhould be waſted in ſo inſignificant a manner. 
to ſupport ſuch an hypotheſis or conjecture? | | 

6. When a limb of an animal, or ſome neceſſary part of a plant, has been broken 
off, what powerful efforts has ſometimes been obſerved in the operations of nature 
towards the formation of a new limb, or part of the ſame kind? I have ſeen the 
claw of a crab riſing up in a leſs form, in the room of one which the creature ſeems 
to have been deprived of by ſome injurious accident: Now I would enquire, Whe- 
ther this creature was formed at firſt in its minute original, with three claws? Or 
whether there was an actual proviſion made for every ſuch accident in the firſt week 
of the creation ? | | | 

In the vegetable world theſe regular productions of the new parts of a plant, are 
much more common. When the topof an aſh is cut off to make a pollard of it, 
or of a plumb-tree to make it bear more, or better fruit, I beg leave to enquire, 
Whether all the branches, leaves, and fruit, that ſprout afterward from the ſtock 
yearly in twenty, thirty, or forty years were formed actually in the firſt aſh, or 
plumb-tree, that God created? Did the creator provide actually ſufficient leaves and 
fruit in every firſt tree, to anſwer for ſuch voluntary mutilations or loppings of 
the gardiner in five or ſix thouſand years to come? How unreaſonable is it to 
op this? | | | 

ut on the other hand, if the natural laws of motion are left to form the limb 
of an animal, or the leaves, branches and fruit of a vegetable, on fuch occaſions, 
Why might not the ſame divine wiſdom contrive laws which might form the whole 
animal or vegetable in its appointed ſucceſſions in the courſe of nature? | | 

7. In the formation of inſects, and eſpecially of larger animals, daily experiment 


deſtroys this hypotheſis, by ſhewing us, that the animal, in ſeveral parts and mem- 
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bers of it, is imperfe and defective in the embryo, the work is unfiniſhed, and 
the laws of nature finiſh it by degrees, till it becomes ripe for production“. 

I think this argument is concluſive alone, but all theſe conſiderations put together, 
give us abundant reaſon to believe, that it is by the continual and uniform agency 
of God upon the material world, according to certain laws of matter and motion 
which he has appointed in the vegetable and animal world, that there is a con- 
tinual ſucceſſion of plants and animals formed and maintained through all ages, and 
the honour of ſuch a wondrous contrivance is due to the great creator . ; 


+ e r VO Nu ot 
Of the nouriſhment and growth of plants. 


TN the beginning of time and nature at the command of God, the earth brought 

forth plants — herbs, and four-footed animals in their various kinds; but the 
birds of the air, as well as the fiſhes, were produced by the ſame -command out of 
the waters. This was intimated in a former ſection. The water and the earth were 
the firſt appointed mothers, if I may ſo expreſs it, of all the animal and vegetable 
creation, Since that time they ceaſe to be parents indeed, but they are the common 
nurſes of all that breathes, and of all that grows. Nor is the wiſdom of God 
much leſs conſpicuous in conſtituting two ſuch plain and ſimple beings as the 
earth and water, to be the ſprings of nouriſhment and growth to ſuch an innume- 
rable variety of creatures, than it was in the formation of them out of two ſuch 
materials. Is it not counted an admirable piece of divine contrivance and wiſdom, 
that the ſingle principle of gravitation ſhouſd be employed by the creator, to anſwer 
ſo many millions of purpoſes among the heavenly bodies in their regular revolutions, 
as well as among the inhabitants, and the furniture of this earthly globe where we 
dwell? And may it not be eſteemed as aſtoniſhing an effect of the ſame ſupreme 
wiſdom, that two ſuch ſimple things as water and earth ſhould be the common ma- 
terials out of which all the ſtanding ornaments, the vegetable beauties, and the 
moving inhabitants of this our world, whether flying or creeping, walking or ſuim- 
ming, ſhould receive their continual ſuſtenance, and their increaſe, 


This account ſeems more exactly conformable. to the words of ſcripture, P/al. exxxix. 16, © Thine 
eyes did ſee my ſubſtance, yet being imperfeR, and in thy book my members were written, which in con- 
tinuance were faſhioned, when as yet there was none of them.“ 

This ſame doQrine of the gradual formation of animals is maintained by plain reaſoning upon fact by 
Dr. Woodward in his Vindication of his Effay on the Natural. Hiſtory of the Earth, cited out of the ma- 
nuſcript by Mr. Holloavay, in that part which is called the Tranſator's Introduction, from p. 18, to p- 
29, where he refutes LeawenhoecÞs notion of generation riſing from the animals in /emine maſculino. This 
book was publiſhed in octavo in 1726. But I am informed that this notion of all animals being contained 
in the firſt male animal is now exploded among the wiſer philoſophers of the age. 

+ Perhaps after all it may be enquired here, Whether plants and animals can poſſibly be formed by the 
mechanical motions and powers of matter? To this I anfwer, If by the word mechanical, we mean no- 
thing elſe but thoſe motions and powers, which proceed from the eſſential properties of matter confider- 
ed as a mere ſolid extended ſubſtance, then I cannot allow the propoſition to be true: But if we con- 
clude in the word mechaniſm, all thoſe additional powers and motions alſo, which ariſe from the ori- 
ginal laws of motion which God impoſed upon matter at firſt, ſuch as gravitation or mutual attraction, 
and others of the ſame kind, then I allow that all things in the ſuceeſdve ages of the world, are formed 
mechanically; always ſuppoſing the divine agency preſerving all the atoms of matter and cheir motions 
according to theſe laws. And it is my opinion, that all beyond this is miracle. Ts 

> Let 


Let us firſt conſider this as it relates to the vegetable part of the creation. What a 
uſion of beauty and fragrancy, of ſhapes and colours, of ſmells and taſtes is 
attered among the herbs and flowers of the ground, among the ſhrubs, the trees, 
and the fruits of the field! Colouring in its original glory and perfection triumphs 
here; red, yellow, green, blue, purple, with vaſtly more diverſities than the 
rainbow ever knew, or the” priſm can repreſent, are diſtributed among the 
flowers and bloſſoms. And what variety of taſtes, both original and compounded, ' 
of ſweet, bitter, ſharp, with a (thouſand nameleſs flavours, are found among the 
herbs-of the gatden? What an amazing difference of ſhapes and ſizes appears 
amongſt the trees of the field and foreſt in their branches and their leaves; and 
what a luxurious and elegant diſtinction in their ſeveral fruits? How very numerous 
are their diſtinct properties and their uſes in human life? and yet theſe two common 
elements, earth and water, are the only materials, out of which they are all com- 
poſed, from the beginning to the end of nature and time. £ 

Let the gardiner dreſs for himſelf one field of freſh earth, and make it as uni- 
form as he can 3 then let him plant therein all the variety of the vegetable world, in 
their roots or in their ſeeds, as he ſhall think moſt proper; yet out of this common 
earth, under the droppings of common water from heaven, every one of theſe 
plants ſhall be nouriſhed, and grow up in their proper forms; all the infinite diver- 
fity of ſhapes and fizes, colours, taſtes and ſmells, which conſtitute and adorn the 
vegetable world, would the climate permit, might be produced out of the ſame 
clods. What rich and ſurpriſing wiſdom appears in that almighty operator, who 
out of the ſame matter ſhall perfume the boſom of the roſe, and give the garlic its 
offenſive and nauſeous powers ? who from the ſame of ground, ſhall raiſe the 
liquorice and the wormwood, and dreſs the cheek of the tulip in all its glowing 
beauties? What a ſurpriſe to ſee the ſame field furniſh the pomegranate and the 
orange · tree, with their juicy fruit, and the ſtalks of corn with their dry and buſky 
grains? To obſerve the oak raiſed from a little acorn, into its ſtately growth and 
ſolid timber; and that pillars for the ſupport of future temples and palaces ſhould 
ſpring out of the ſame bed of earth, that ſent up the vine with fuch ſoft and feeble 
limbs as are unable to ſupport themſelves? What a natural kind of prodigy is it, 
that chilling and burning vegetables ſhould ariſe out of .the ſame ſpot ? that the fever 
and frenzy ſhould ſtart up from the ſame bed where the palſy and the lethargy lie 
dormant in their feeds ? Is it not exceeding ſtrange that healthful and poiſonous 
Juices ſhould riſe up in their proper plants out of the ſame: common glebe, and that 
life and death ſhould grow and thrive within an inch of each other? 

What wondrous and inimitable-ſkill muſt be attributed to that ſupreme power, 
that firſt cauſe, who can ſo infinitely diverſify effects, where the ſervile ſecond cauſe 
is ſo uniform, and always the ſame ? 

It is not for me in this place to enter into a long detail of philoſophy, and ſhew 
how the minute fibres and tubes of the different-ſeeds and roots of vegetables take 
hold of, attract, and receive the little particles of earth and water proper for their 
own growth; how they form them at firſt into their own ſhapes, and ſend them up 


Note, I do not pretend that all the particles of which common earth is compoſed, are exactly uni- 
form and ſimilar: It is allowed that there are ſome atoms of it much more ſuited to vegetation than 
others, and perhaps to the nouriſhment of ſome vegetables rather than others. The ſame is granted con- 

ing water. But I call theſt elements or materials uniform in this reſpect, that in every cramb of 
earth, and in every drop of water, there is no ſuch variety peſſible, us actually to contain the proper 
parts of every plant in their own form. TY | . 
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food; and thus the brutes of prey are originally indebted to the plants and herbs, 
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aſpiring above ground by degrees, and mould them ſo, as to frame the ſtalles, the 
branches, the leaves and the buds of every flower, herb and tree. But I preſume 
the world is too weary of ſubſtantial forms, and plaſtic powers and names without 
ideas, to be perſuaded that theſe mere creatures of fancy ſhould ever be the ope- 
rators in this wondrous work. It is much more honourable to attribute all to the 
deſign and long forethought of God the creator, who formed the firſt vegetables 
in ſuch a manner, and appointed their little parts to ferment under the warm ſun- 


beams, according to ſuch eſtabliſned laws of motion, as to mould the atoms of 


earth and water which were near them in their own figure, to make them | up 
into trunk and branches, which every night ſhould harden into firmneſs and ſtability ; 
and again, to mould new atoms of the ſame element into leaves and bloom, fruit 
and feed, which laſt being dropt into the earth, ſhould produce new plants of the 
ſame likeneſs to the end of the world. 44, | COTE LR £7164) pig 

If I were to repreſent this matter to the unlearned part of mankind, I might do 
it perhaps more intelligibly to them by this rude and coarſe ſimile, than by the 
niceſt accuracies of philoſophical deſcription. Suppoſe a maſs of uniform green wax 
of a very ſoft temperature, and a little mollified by the ſun-beams, ſhould be 


ſtrained through ſmall round pieces of cloth of all varieties of texture, ſhall I name 


for inſtance, canvas, ſackcloth, holland, diaper, lawn, Sc. In ſome of which | 
will *fuppoſe the threads were ſo woven, as to make different ſtripes and figures, 
Now if the wax were forced upwards through all theſe cloths, you would fee a vaſt 
variety, as it were, of riſing ſtamina or fibres, which ſhall be ſuppoſed: to conſtitute 
the different round ſtalks of theſe artificial vegetables: Theſe would certainly make 
a very various appearance to the eye, according to their ſhapes and ſizes ; and per- 
haps alſo, in different poſitions of light and ſhade might afford glimpſes of as diffe- 
rent colouring, as the verdure of diſtinct plants. Suppoſe yet further, theſe riſing 
fibres, or threads of wax to be condenſed and hardened by the cool air of the 
night, and continue in their proper forms; and the next day the ſofter wax. ſhould 
be forced up again, not only through theſe cloths, but alſo through the interſtices 
of theſe hardened threads or fibres: Here would be ſome plain difference of the next 
mould in which the growing part of this plant would be caſt, in order to give it 
ſome further different ſhapes. Suppoſe the branches and leaves to be formed this 
way; and when theſe are condenſed and hardened at night, then further efforts of 
ſtraining the wax upward, might go on to repreſent in a rude manner ſome grols 
idea of vegetation, But it is eafier for the ſons of men to ſtand and wonder, and 
adore God the creator, than to imitate, or even to deſcribe his admitable works. In 
the beſt of their deſcriptions and their imitations of this divine artifice, they do but 
chatter like Zo/tentets, and paint like Goths and Vandals. | 


e PI UNS. +. - 
| O the nouriſhment and growth of animals. | 
the creation, as well as the plants, have their original nouriſnment from theſe 


ple materials, earth and water. For all the animal beings which do not live up- 
on other animals, or the produce of them, take ſome of the vegetables for their 


Ly. us proceed in the next place to ſurvey new wonders. All the animals of 
m 


that 
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that is, to the earth for their ſupport, and their drink is the watery element. © That 
all fleſh is grafs,”-is true in the literal, as well as the metaphorical ſenſe, Does the 
lion eat the fleſh of the lamb? Doth the lamb ſuck the milk of the ewe ? But the 
ewe is'nouriſhed by the graſs of the field. Does the kite devour the chicken, and 
the ehicken the little caterpillers or inſects of the ſpring ? But theſe inſets are ever 
feeding on the tender plants, and the green products of the ground. The earth 
moiſtned with water, is the common nurſe of all. Even the fiſhes of the ſea are 
nouriſhed with ſome green vegetables that ſpring up there, or by preying on leſſer 
fiſheswhich feed on theſe vegetables. | 

But let us give our meditations a looſe on this entertaining ſubject, and we ſball 
find numerous inſtances of wonder in this ſcene of divine contrivance. 

1. What very different animals are nouriſhed by the ſame vegetable food! The 
ſelf-ſame herbage or fruits of the earth by the divine laws of nature and providence, 
are converted into animated bodies of very diſtin kinds. Could you imagine that 
half the fowls of the air, as different as they are, from the crow to the tit-mouſe, 
ſhould derive their fleſh and blood from the productions of the ſame tree, where 
the ſwine watches under the boughs of it, and is nouriſhed by the droppings of the 
fruit? Nor need I ſtay to take notice what numerous inſects find their neſts and their 
food all the ſummer ſeaſon from the ſame apples or apricots, plumbs or cher- 
ries, which feed hogs and crows, and a hundred ſmall birds, Would you think 
that the black and the brindled kine, with the -horſes both gray and bay, ſhould 
clothe themſelves with their hairy ſkins of ſo various colours out of the ſame green 
paſture where the ſheep feeds, and covers himſelf with his white and woolly fleece ? 
And at the ſame time the gooſe is cropping part of the graſs to nouriſh its own fleſh, 
and to array itſelf with down and feathers, Strange and ſtupendous texture of the 
bodies of theſe creatures, that ſhould convert the common green herbage of the field 
into their different natures, and their more different clothing! But this leads me to 
another remark. | 

2. What exceeding great diverſity is found in the ſeveral parts, limbs, and co- 
verings even of the ſame creature? An animated body is made up of fleſh and blood, 
bones and membranes, long hollow tubes, with a variety of liquors contained in 
them, together with many ſtrings and tendons, and a thouſand other things which 
eſcape the naked ſight, and for which anatomy has hardly found a name: Yet the 
very ſame food is by the wondrous ſkill and appointment of the God of nature form- 
ed into all theſe amazing differences. Let us take an ox to pieces, and ſurvey the 
wondrous compoſition, Beſides the fleſh of this huge living ſtructure, and the 
bones on which it is built, what variety of tender coats and humors belong to that 
admirable organ the eye? How ſolid and hard are the teeth which grind the food? 
How firm the general ligaments that tie the joints of that creature together? what 
horny hoofs are his ſupport, and with what different ſort of horny weapons has 
nature furniſhed his forehead? yet they are all framed of the ſame graſſy mate- 
rials: The calf grazes upon the verdant paſture, and all its limbs and powers grow 
up out of the food to the ſize and firmneſs of an ox. Can it be ſuppoſed, that all 
th-': corpuſcles, of which the ſeveral inward and outward parts of the brute are 
compoſed, are actually found in their different and proper forms in the vegetable 
food? Does every ſpire of graſs actually contain the ſpecific parts of the horn and 
the Hoof, the teeth and the tendons, the glands and membrances, the humors and 
coats of the eye, the liquids and ſolids, with all their innumerable varieties in their 
proper diſtinct forms? This is a moſt unreaſonable ſuppolition and vain r 
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No, it is the wiſdom of the God of nature that diſtributes this uniform “ food in the 
ſeveral parts of the animal by his appointed lays, and gives proper nouriſhment to 
each of them. 4 | | | | 

Again, gdly, If che food of which one ſingle animal partakes be never ſo various 
and different, yet the ſame laws of motion, which God has ordained in the animal 
world convert them all to the ſame purpoſes of nouriſhment for that creature. Be- 
hold the little bee gathering its honey from a thouſand flowers, and laying up the 
precious ſtore for its winter food. Mark how the crow preys upon a carcaſe, anon 


1tcrops a cherry from the tree; and both are changed into the fleſh and feathers of 


a crow. Obſerve the kine in the meadows feeding on a hundred varieties of herbs 
and flowers, yet all the different parts of their bodies are nouriſhed thereby in a pro- 
per manner: Every flower in the field is made uſe of to increaſe the fleſh of the hei- 
fer, and to make beef for men : And out of all theſe varieties there is a noble milky 


juice flowing to the udder which provides nouriſhment for young children. 


So near akin is man the lord of the creation, in reſpect of his body, to the brutes 
that are his ſlaves, that the very ſame food will compoſe the fleſh of both of them, 
and make them grow up to their appointed ſtature. This is evident beyond doubt 
in daily and everlaſting experiments. The ſame bread-corn which we eat at our 
tables will give rich ſupport -to ſparrows and pigeons, to the turkey and the duck, 
and all the fowls of the yard: The mouſe ſteals it and feeds on it in his dark retire- 
ments; while the hog in the ſty, and the horſe in the manger, would be glad to 


" partake. When the poor cottager has nurſed up a couple of geeſe, the fox ſeizes 


one of them for the ſupport of her cubs, and —_— the table of the landlord is 
furniſhed with the other to regale his friends. Nor is it an uncommon thing to ſee 


the favourite lap-dog fed out of the ſame bowl of milk which is prepared for the 


heir of a wealthy family, but which nature had originally deſigned to nouriſh a calf, 
The ſame milky material will make calves, lap-dogs, and human bodies. 

How various are our diſhes at an entertainment? how has luxury even tired itſelf 
in the invention of meats and drinks in an exceſſive and endleſs variety? Yet when 
they paſs into the common boiler of the ſtomach, and are carried thence through 
the inteſtines, there is a white juice ſtrained out of the ſtrange mixture called chyle, 
which from the lacteal veſſels is conveyed into the blood, and by the laws of na- 
ture is converted into the ſame crimſon liquor. This being diſtributed through all 


the body by the arteries, is farther ſtrained again through proper veſſels, and be- 


comes the ſpring of nouriſhment to every different part of the animal. Thus the 


| God of nature has ordained, that how diverſe ſoever our meats are, they ſhall firſt 


be reduced to a uniform milky liquid, that by new contrivances and diyine art it 
may be again diverſified into fleſh and bones, nerves and membranes. 

How conſpicuous, and yet how admirable are the operations of divine wiſdom 
in this ſingle inſtance of nouriſhment! But it is no wonder that a God who could 
create ſuch aſtoniſhing and exquiſite pieces of machinery as plants and animals, could 
preſcribe ſuch laws to matter and motion as to nouriſhand preſerve the individuals, 
as well as to propagate the ſpecies through all ages to the end of time. 


By the word uniform here I do not mean, that all the parts of each 25 of graſs, by which animals are 
nouriſhed and increaſed, are perfectly fimilar, any more than the parts of earth and water, by which vege- 
tables are nouriſhed and grow, are all perfectly of one ſhape and ſize ; but I believe it will be eafily granted 
me, that the parts of every ſpire of graſs are not various and multiform, as to anſwer all the various parts 
of the animal which are ſupported and increaſed by it, as well as the fleſh and limbs, c. of different ani - 
mals, This will be yet more evident, if we conſider that nature turns all food whatſoever into the uni - 
Form ſubſtance of chyle, before the animal is nouriſhed by it, which ſhall be ſhewn ECT ION 
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An ane digrefin concerning the changes of matter. 


ERH APs it may not be amiſs to follow a track of pleaſing amuſement, which 

- by a very eaſy and natural-inference ariſes from the abject in hand, and which 
was very happily repreſented in a late converſation among ſome of the great and 
the wiſe. Theron a man of wealth and figure, but unacquainted with philoſophic ſcience, 
fat in the midſt of his friends of both ſexes in a ſtately room with rich variety of fur- 
niture. Among other converſation Theron was complaining, that he had heard it 
often ſaid, how much we are all indebted to the country and the plough ; but for 
his — he knew no obligation that we had to that low rank of mankind, whoſe life 
is taken up in the fields, the woods and the meadows, but that they paid their rents 
well, that the gentlemen might live at their eaſe. Crito was pleaſed to ſeize the 
1 and entertained the gay audience with a ſurpriſing lecture of philo- 

y. 

Permit me, Theron, ſaid he, to be ah advocate for the peaſant, and I can draw 
up a long account of particulars, for which you are indebted to the field and the 
foreſt, and to the men that cultivate: the ground, and are ingaged in rural buſineſs. 
Look around you on all the elegant furniture of the room, ſurvey your own cloth- 
ing, caſt your eyes on all the ſplendid array of Therina, and Perſis, and the other 
ladies near them, and you will find, that except a few glittering ſtones, and a little 
gold and filver which was dug out of the bowels of the earth, you can ſcarce ſeeany thing 
that was not once growing green upon the ground, through the various labours of the 
planter and res! go ymm—na Whenee came the floor you tread on, part whereof is 
inlaid with wood of different colours? Whence theſe fair pannels of wainſeot, and 
the. corniſh that encompaſſes and adorns the room ? Whence this lofty roof of cedar, 
and the carved ornaments of it? Are they not all the ſpoils of the trees of the foreſt ? 
Were not theſe once the verdant ſtandards of the grove or the mountain? What are 
your hangings of gay tapeſtry? Are they not owing to the fleece of the ſheep which 
borrowed their nouriſhment from the graſs of the meadows? thus the finery of your 
parlour once was graſs; and ſhould you favour me with a turn into your bed- 
chamber, I could ſhew you that the curtains and the linen, and the coſtly co- 
— where you take your nightly repoſe, were ſome years ago all growing in 

e field. | 

But I need not retire from the room where we are ſeated to give you abundant 
diſcoveries of this truth. Is not the hair of camels a part of the materials which com- 
poſe thoſe rich curtains which hang down by the window, and the eaſy chairs which 
accommodate your friends? and if you think a little, you will find that camels with 
their hair were made of graſs as well as the ſheep and their woo], I confeſs the 
chimney and the coals, with the implements of the hearth, the braſs and iron, were 
dug out of the ground from their beds of different kinds, and you muſt go below 
the ſurface of the earth to fetch them: But what think you of thoſe nice tables of 
Moſaic work ? They confeſs the foreſt their parent. What are the books which lie 
in the window, and the little implements of paper and wax, pens and wafers, which 
I preſume may be found in the ſeritore? And may I not add to theſe that inch of 


Wax. candle, which ſtands ready to ſeal a letter, or perhaps to light a pipe? You 


muſt grant they have all the ſame original, they were once mere vegetables. Paper 
| | and 
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and books owe their being to the tatters of linen, which was woven of the threads 
of flax or hemp: The paſte- board covers are compoſed of paper, and the leather is 
the ſkin of the calf that drew its life and ſuſtenance from the meadows. The pen 
that you write with was plucked from the wings of the gooſe, which lives upon the 
graſs of the common: The inkhorn was borrowed from the front of the grazing 
ox; the wafer. is made of the paſte of bread-corn ; The ſealing · wax is ſaid to be 
formed chiefly of the gum of a tree, and the wax for the candle is originally plun- 
dered from the bee, who ſtole it out of a thouſand flowers. 

Permit me, ladies, ſaid the philoſopher, to mention your dreſs: Too nice a ſub- 
ject indeed for a ſcholar to pretend any ſkill in it: But I perſuade myſelf your can- 
dor will not reſent my naming the rich materials, ſince I leave thoſe more important 
points, the faſhion and the air, to be decided entirely by. your ſuperior ſkill. Shall 
1 enquire then, who gave Per/is the ſilken habit which ſhe wears? Did ſhe not 
borrow it from the worm that ſpun thoſe ſhining threads? And whence: did the 
worm borrow it but from the leaves of the mulberry-tree, which was planted and 
nouriſhed for this purpoſe by the country ſwain? May I aſk again, how came The- 
rina by thoſe ornaments of fine linen which ſhe is pleaſed to appear in, and the coſt- 
ly lace of Handers that ſurroundsit? Was it not all made of the ſtalks of flax that 
grew up in the field like other vegetables? And are not the fineſt of your muſlins 
owing to the Indian cotton- tree. Nor can you tell me, Theron, one upper garmenc 
you have, whether coat, cloke, or night-gown, from your ſhoulders to your very 
feet, as rich and as new as you think it, which the ſheep, or the poor ſilk- worm 
had not worn before you, It is certain the beaver bore your hat on his ſkin: that 
ſoft fur was his covering before it was yours; and the materials of your very ſhoes, 
both the upper part and the ſoles of them, covered the calf or the heifer, before 
they were put on your feet: all this was graſs at-firſt, for we have ſeen that all the 
animal world owes its being to vegetables. | | | 

The company ſeemed ſtrangely ſurpriſed, and thought they had been led into 
fairy land; they imagined - themſelves decoyed into the midſt of inchantments, 
while their fancy roved through all the transformations. Yet the diſcourſe ſeemed 
to carry ſuch evidence and conviction with it, that though they retained their won- 
der they could not withhold their aſſent. 

When Crito had given them leave to muſe a little he took up the argument again. 
Give me leave, madam, ſaid he to Therina, without offence, to lead you into further 
wonders. You have ſeen that the furniture of the pun where we are as well as 
the precious attire in which you are dreſt, were lately the production, and the or- 
naments of the foreſt, the meadow or the garden. But could you forgive me, ma- 
dam, if I ſhould attempt to perſuade you, that that beautiſul body of yours, thoſe 
features, and thoſe limbs, were once growing alſo in the fields and the meadows ? 
I ſee, lady, you are a little ſhocked and ſurpriſed at the thought. I confeſs the 
ideas and ſentiments of philoſophy are not always ſo courtly and fo favourable to 
human nature as to be addreſt to the tender ſex: But pardon. me, Therina, if I 


enquire, was not your infancy nurſed with milk and bread-corn? Have you not been 
fed with wheat, though it was of the fineſt kind? And your drink, what has it been 


but either the infuſion of barley, or the juice of the grape, or, for variety, perhaps 


the cider-grove has ſupplied you? The fleſh with which you have been nouriſhed to 


ſuch a well-proportioned ſtature belonged to four-footed animals,- or to the fowls of 
the air; and each of theſe have either been fed with corn or graſs: Whence then, 


madam, has your own body been ſupported, and what do you think it is made of ? 


But 


But it is ſafer to transfer the argument to myſelf. Theſe limbs of mine, Therina, 
owe themſelves entirely to the animal or vegetable food, to the roots or the ſtalks, 
to the leaves or the fruit of plants, or to the fleſh of brute creatures, which have paſt 
through my mouth for theſe fifty years, or the mouths. of my parents before me: 
This hand would have been worn to a mere ſkeleton, my arms had been dry bones, 
and my trunk and ribs the ſtatue of death, had they not all received perpetual re- 
cruirs from the field. Theſe lips which now addreſs you are of the ſame materials, 
and they were once growing like the graſs of the earth. This very fleſh which I 
call mine now, did belong to the ſheep or the ox, before it was a part of me; and it 
ſerved to clothe their bones before it covered mine, You know, Theron, you are a 
gentleman who delight in rural ſports when you reſide at your country-ſeat, and you 
love to feaſt on the game that you have purſued, Did you ever ſuppoſe that any part of 
yourſelf was once hurried through the air in the breaſt of a frighted partridge, which 
came before night into our net? Or that any piece of you was ever driven through 
the fields before the full-mouthed hounds, on the legs of a hunted hare, which was 
the next day prepared for your table? Had you ever ſo ſtrange a thought as this is? 
And can you believe it now? Or upon a ſurvey of my argument, Can you tell how 
to deny it? And what are hares and partridges made of but growing herbage or 
ſhattered corn ? | 
It is true, you have ſometimes taſted of fiſh, either from the ſea or the rivers, but 
even, theſe in their original alſo are a fort of graſs; they have been fed partly by ſea- 
weeds, and partly by lefſer fiſh which they have devoured, whoſe prime and natural 
_ nouriſhment was from ſome vegetable matter in the watry world. In ſhort, Sir, I 
am free to declare, that whether I have eaten cheeſe or butter, bread or milk; whe- 
ther I have fed on the ox or the ſheep, or the fowls of the air, or the fiſh of the ſea, 
I am certain that this body, and theſe limbs of mine, even to my teeth and nails, 
and the hairs of my head, are all borrowed originally from the vegetable creation. 
Every thing of me that is not a thinking power, that is not mind or ſpirit, was once 
growing like graſs on the ground, or was made of the roots which ſupported ſome 

reen herbage. | 
5 And _ Theron, what think you of all theſe paradoxes? which of them do you 
cavil at? which leaves you room for doubt or queſtion ? is not philoſophy an enter- 
taining ſtudy, that teaches us our original, and theſe aſtoniſhing operations of divine 
wiſdom and providence ? But it teaches us alſo to have humble thoughts of ourſelves, 
and to remember whence we came, | 

Theron, to conclude the diſcourſe, confeſt his ſurpriſe and conviction z he acknow- 
ledged the juſtice of Crito's whole argument, gave him hearty thanks for his inſtruc- 
tive lecture, and reſolved to remember theſe amazing ſcenes of the operations of 
nature, and the adorable wiſdom of God his maker. Nor ſhall I ever forget, ſaid 
he, the ſtrange and unſuſpected dependence of man on all the meaner parts of the 
creation, I am convinced that pride was never made for man,” when I ſee how 
much akin his body is to the fowls of the air, and brutes of the earth. And 1 
think, ſaid he, I am more indebted to my tenants than ever I could have imagined, 
nor will I caſt ſuch a ſcornful eye again on the graſier and the farmer, ſince this fleſh 
and blood of mine, as well as the furniture of my houſe, and the clothes I wear, 
were once growing in the fields or the woods under their care or cultivation 3 and I 
find I am nearer akin to them, ſince this ſelf of mine, with all the finery that covers 
ic, was made originally of the fame materials with them and their coarſer coverings. 
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r VI. 
The ſimilar operations of plants and animals, 


T is with admiration and pleaſure we take notice of the regular actions of arj. 
1 mals, even in their earlieſt hours of life, before they can poſſibly be taught any 
thing by remark or imagination, Obſerve the young ſparrows in the neſt, fee how 
the little naked creatures open their mouths wide to their dam, as though they were 
ſenſible of their dependence an her care for food and nouriſhment : But the chicken 
juſt releaſed. from the priſon of the ſhell, can pick up its food with its own bill, and 
therefore it doth not open its mouth to beg food of the hen that hatched it. Yet 


the chicken ſeems to ſhew its dependence too, for when the firſt danger appears, 


you ſec it run and fly to the wing of its dam for protection; as though it knew, 
that though it could feed itſelf, yet it was not able to defend itſelf, but muſt truſt 
to better ſecurity and a parent's wing. We admire'theſe little creatures and their re. 
markable ſagacity ; we are ſurpriſed to find that they diſtinguiſh fo happily, and 
purſue their proper intereſt; that they are ſo foon acquainted with their abilities and 
their wants, and come to uſe their underſtanding ſo very early ; for it is evident, 
that the mere faculty of fenſe, that is, the paſfive recepuon of images or ideas, can 
never be ſufficient to account for theſe wondrous imications of reaſon ; ſenſe has no- 
thing to do but with the prefent impreſſion, and includes no reflexion or proſpect 
8 the paſt or future, no contrivance of means to an end, nor any action in order to 
ain it. | * we 

But what ſhall we fay, or how ſhall we account for it, if we are told, there are in- 
ſtances almoſt as admirable as theſe to be found in the vegetable world, where we 
never ſuſpe ſenſe or reaſon ? The vine, as though it were ſenſible of its own weak- 
| neſs, thruſts forth its long tendrils, which curl round the branches of any ſtronger 
tree that ſtands near, and thus it hangs its weighty cluſters upon the arms of the elm 
that ſupport it. Nay, every cluſter has a tendril belongs to it, and if any ſtronger 
twig of its own be within its reach, it hangs itſelf there by this tendril for ſupport. 
The hop and the lupin, or french-bean, as though they knew they could not ſtand 
by themſelves, find another way to. raiſe their heads on high; they twine the whole 
length of their bodies round the poles or the rods which are planted near them; 
and thus their growth and their fruit are upheld: from rotting upon the ground. The 
ivy, for the ſame reaſon, but by another contrivance, climbs up the oak, and ſticks 
cloſe to its ſides: and the feeble plant which we vulgarly call the creeper, that, can 
hardly raiſe itſelf three foot high alone, thruſts out its claws at proper diſtances, fixes 
them faſt in the neighbouring wall or building, and mounts by this means to the 
tops of higheſt houſes, What variety of artifice is found here among theſe feeble 
vegetables to ſupport themſelves} 

Yet we believe theſe plants have no underſtanding, and mankind are all agreed 
they have no ſuch thing as ſenſe belonging to them; and we immediately recur to 
the wiſdom of God the creator, and aſcribe the contrivance and the honour of it to 
him alone. It was he, we fay, who gave the vine its curling tendrils, and the 
Creeper its hooky claws: It was he inſtructed the one to bind itſelf with natural wind- 
ing.cords to the boughs of a ſtronger tree, and he taught the other, as it were, to 
nail itſelf againſt the wall, It was he ſhewed the ivy to aſcend ſtraight up the oak + 
. : . an 
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and the hop and the lupin, in long ſpiral lines, to twine round their proper ſup. 
porters. 


Let us enquire now, What do we mean by ſuch expreſſions as theſe ? Truly no- 


thing but this; that God formed the natures of theſe vegetables in ſuch a manner, 


as that by certain and appointed rules of mechanical motion, they ſhould grow u 
and move their bodies and their branches ſo, as to raiſe and to uphold themſelves * 
their fruit. Thus the wiſdom of God, the great artificer, is glorified in the Vege- 


table world. 


And why ſhould we not give God the creator the ſame honour of his wiſdom in 
the animal world alſo? Why may we not ſuppoſe that he has formed the bodies of 
brute creatures, and all their inward ſprings of motion, with ſuch exquiſite art, as 
even in their youngeſt hours, without reaſoning and without imitation, to purſue thoſe 
methods as regularly, which are neceſſary for their life and their defence, by the 
fame laws of motion and the ſame unthinking powers? This is nature when G 
has appointed it, This ſeems to be the true idea, and the cleareſt explication of that 
obſcure. word, inftint, 

If we allow theſe young animals to perform all their affairs by their own con- 
trivance and ſagacity, why do not we aſcribe the ſame ſagacity and artifice to vines 
and ivy, that we do to young ſparrows or chickens? The motions of the plants 
are lower indeed, but as regulay and rational as thoſe of the animals ; they ſhew as 
much deſign and contrivance, and are as neceſſary and proper to attain their end, 

Beſides, if we imagine theſe little young birds to practiſe their different forms of 
motion for their nouriſhment or defence by any ſprings of reaſon or thought, mean- 
ing or deſign in themſelves, do we not aſcribe underſtanding to them a little too 
ſoon, and confeſs their knowledge is much ſuperior to our own, and their reaſon of 
more early growth? Do we not make men, or rather angels, of them, inſtead of 
brute creatures ? But if we ſuppoſe them to be acted by the peculiar laws of animal 
motion, which God the creator by a long foreſight has eſtabliſhed amongſt his 
works, we give him the honour of that early and ſuperior reaſon, and we adore the 
divine artificer, Pſal. cxlv. 10. All thy works ſhall praiſe thee, O Lord.” 

But we are loſt among theſe wonders of thy wiſdom, we are ignorant of thy di- 
vine and inimitable contrivances. What ſhall we fay to thee thou all-wiſe creati 
power! Thy works ſurpriſe us; the plants and the brutes puzzle and confound our 
reaſonings : We gaze at thy workmanſhip. with ſacred amazement, thy ways in the 
kingdom of nature are untraceable, and thy wonders paſt finding out. 7 | 


S EE © EEO. VI 
'of the principles of aftion' in brutes and nen. 


UT what will ſome readers ſay when they peruſe theſe difcourſes? Are plants and 
B brutes ſo very near akin to each other, creatures which we have always diſtinguiſh- 
ed into the ſenſible and the ſenſeleſs? Have birds and beaſts no more perception or 
feeling, knowledge or conſciouſneſs, underſtanding or will than the herbs, the trees 
and the flowers? Is the graſs of the field as wiſe a thing as the animal which eats it? 
Eacuſe me here, my friends; I dare aſſert no ſuch paradoxes. What if ſome of the 
early. actions of brute creatures are merely the effects of ſuch machinery and inſtinct 
as I before deſcribed? It does not follow __ that all the action and * of 
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their lives muſt be aſcribed to ſuch a mechanieal principle. Even in human nature, 
where there is an undoubted principle of ſenſe and reaſoning, there are ſome early actions 
which ſeem to be the proper effects of ſuch inſtinct and mechaniſm, and are owing 
to the wondrous divine artifice in the contrivance of their animal bodies, and not 
to any exerciſe of their own reaſoning powers. How doth the infant hunt after the 
breaſt, and take it into its mouth, moving the lips, tongue and palate in the moſt 
proper forms for ſucking in the milk to nouriſh it? How does it readily ſhut the 
eyes to cover them from any danger near? How does it raiſe its cries and wailin 
aloud for help when it is hurt? Theſe are certainly the effects of inſtinct in their 
outward members, as much as the circulation of their blood and digeſtion of their 
food in their bowels and inward parts. 44 
It is certain there are ſeveral operations in the lives of brute creatures which ſeem 
to be more perfect imitations of reafon, and bid fairer for the real effect of a reaſon. 
ing principle within them than theſe early actions which I have mentioned. What 
ſtrange ſubtilty and contrivance ſeem to be found in the actions of dogs and foxes? 
What artifices appear to be uſed both by birds and beaſts of prey, in order to ſeize 
the animals which were appointed for their food, as well as in the weaker creatures 
to avoid and eſcape the devourer ? How few are there of the paſſions as well as the 
appetites of human nature, which are not found among ſeveral of the brute crea- 
tures! What reſentment and rage do they diſcover? What jealouſy and fear, what 
hope and defire, what wondrous inſtances of love and joy, of gratitude and revenge? 
What amazing appearances of this nature are obſerved in birds and beaſts of the 
. more docite and domeftic kind, that they utterly puzzle and poſe the wiſeſt of phi- 
| loſophers to give a plain, fair and ſatisfactory account how all theſe things can be per- 
formed by mechaniſm, or the mere laws of matter and motion? I confeſs it is im- 
| poſſible for us to determine with any certainty how far the powers of mechaniſm can 
| | go, when under the direction of infinite wiſdom in the original formation of theſe 
engines: And how far certain general laws of animal motion may be at firſt appoint- 
ed by God the creator which may reach to perform all the viſible appearance in the 
brutal creation for ſix thouſand years together. But if this be machinery contrived 
by an all-pervading mind, it is certain that it is not to be explained by all the preſent 
fciences and reafonings of men. | . | 
I confeſs alſo on the other hand I am not very fond of allowing to brutes ſuch an 
immaterial ſoul, fuch a thinking and reaſoning power, which in its own nature muſt 
carry immortality with it. Every emmet upon a mote-hill, and every bee in a 
iwarm lays as juſt a claim to ſuch a ſpirit as an ox or an elephant. The amazing in- 
ſtances of appearing ſagacity and reaſoning, deſign and choice, which diſcover 
themſelves in theſe little creatures make as good pretence to ſuch a ſublime principle 
of conſciouſneſs, judgment and liberty. And why may not the millions of mites 
in a cheeſe, and the nations of other animalcules which ſwarm inviſible to the naked 
eye, be intitled to the ſame reaſoning powers or ſpirits, ſince their motions, ſo far 
as glaſſes difcover them, are as happily ſuited to the ends of animal life? It is diffi- 
cult to bring one's ſelf to believe that an immaterial ſpirit is prepared for each of 
theſe minute creatures ſo ſoon as their body is formed, and that at the death of the 
-body it ceafes to exiſt, or that it paſſes by divine appointment from one animal to 
another, by certain unknown laws of tranſmigration. DE To eee 
The late biſhop Burnet, who was no indiligent enquirer into various knowledge, 
feems to determine in his Expoſition of the firſt article of the Chureh of England, third 
edition, page 34. that one of theſe two opinions is now the reſult of Pg" of mY 
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learned, namely, that either brutes are mere machines, or that they have reaſonable 
ſouls,  ** It is certain, ſays he, that either beaſts have no thought or liberty at all, 
and are only pieces of finely organized matter, capable of many ſubtile motions that 
come to them from objects without them; but that they have no ſenſation nor thought 
at all about them; or, — But he ſuppoſes, that human nature can hardly receive or 
bear this notion, becauſe there are ſuch evident indications of even high degrees of 
reaſon among the beaſts; he concludes therefore, It is more reaſonable to imagine, 
that there may be ſpirits of a lower order in beaſts, that have in them a capacity of 
thinking and chooſing; but that it is ſo entirely under the impreſſions of matter, 
that they are not capable of that largeneſs either of thought or liberty, that is ne- 

cell to make them capable of good or evil, of rewards and puniſhments; and 

that therefore they may be perpetually rolling about from one body to another,” that: 
is, by perpetual tranſmigrations from body to body. | 
It is far beyond all my ſkill in philoſophy to adjuſt and determine theſe differences, 
and to decide this queſtion, ' Sometimes I think it is hard:ito allow even ſenſation to 
brutes, or to imagine that their creator, who is perfect equity and goodneſs, ſhould 
expoſe creatures, who are innocent, and could never fin, to ſuch a life of intenſe 
toil, anguiſh and miſery, and to ſuch cruel deaths as ſome of them ſuſtain, At 
other times I can hardly avoid aſcribing reaſon to them, when I obſerve ſo many 
ſignatures of all the violent and the tender paſſions, both in their motions, their eyes, 
and their countenance, and ſo many appearances of thought, contrivance and 'de- 
ſign, Every ant and worm puzzles my reaſonings, and baffles all my ſcience. ; 
| But on which fide ſoever this queflion be determined, I deſire to lay down this bar 
.or caution againſt the inference that atheiſts or materialiſts would make on this ſub- 
jet; and that is, that how many actions ſoever may be performed by brute crea- 

- tures, Without any principle of ſenſe-or conſciouſneſs, reaſon or reflexion, yet theſe 
can never be applied to human nature. It can never be ſaid, that man may be an 
engine too, that man may be only a finer ſort of machine, without a rational and 
immortal ſpirit, And the reaſon is this. Each of us feel and are conſcious with- 
in ourſelves, . that we think, that we reaſon, that we reflect, that we 'contrive 
and deſign, that we judge and chooſe with freedom, and determine our own actions: 
We can have no ſtronger principle of aſſent to any thing than preſent, immediatey/ 
intellectual conſciouſneſs. If I am affured of the truth of any inference whatſoever, 
it is becauſe I am ſure of my conſciouſneſs of the premiſes, and of my conſciouſneſs 
that I derive this inference from them. My conſciouſneſs of theſe premiſes therefore 
is a prior ground of aſſurance, and the foundation of all my certainty of the infe - 
rences, Let a thouſand reaſons therefore be laid before me, to prove that I am no- 
thing but an engine, my own inward preſent conſciouſneſs of this eee that 
I have thoughts, that J have reaſoning powers, that I have a will and free choice, is 
a full evidence to me that theſe are falſe reaſonings, and deceitful arguments: 1 
know and am affured, by what I feel every moment, that I have a ſpirit within me 
capable of knowing God, and of honouring and diſhonouring my maker, of chooſ- 
ing good or evil, of practiſing vice or virtue; and that I hereby am bound to ap- 
prove myſelf to the almighty being that made and governs me, who will reward 
me in ſome future ſtate or other, according to my behaviour in this, 

And as I can certainly determine this truth, with regard to my own nature, ſo when 

I ſee creatures round about me of the very ſame ſpecies with myſelf, I juſtly infer 
the ſame-truth concerning them alſo; I conclude with affurance, that they are not 
mere engines, but have ſuch reaſonable and immortal ſpirits in them, as [ b. - 
myfelt, 
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myſelf, It is this inference of ſimilar and equal cauſes from ſimilar- and equal effect 
that makes a great part of the ſcience of mankind. {his WTO 

- Beſides, I daily hear men diſcourſing with me on any ſubject, and giving as re- 
gular and reaſonable anſwers to my. enquiries, as I do to theirs: I feel within my- 

ſelf, it is impoſſible-for me to do this without thinking, without the careful exerciſe 
of my intellectual and reaſonable faculties ſuperior to all the powers of mechaniſm; 
and thence I infer it is as impoſſible for them to practiſe the ſame diſcourſe or con- 
ver ſation, without-the powers of a rational and intelligent ſpirit, which in its own 
nature is neither material nor mortal. ad, | 5 
L“et the queſtion therefore which relates to brute creatures be determined to any 
- «fide, it does not at all affect the nature, the reaſon, or the religion of mankind. It 
is beyond all doubt that man is a creature which has an intelligent mind to govern 
the machine of his body, that man has knowledge, and judgment, and free choice; 
and unleſs he approve his conduct to the eyes of bis creator and his judge in this 
ſtate of mortality and trial, he expoſes himſelf to the juſt vengeance of God in his 
future and immortal ſtate. | | | 

It is certain, that the all-wiſe and all-righteous governor of intelligent creatures, 
will not appoint the very ſame fate and period to the pious and the profane; neither 
his wiſdom, his equity, nor his goodneſs will ſuffer him to deal out the ſame bleſ- 
ſings and the ſame events in every ſtate of exiſtence, to thoſe who have loved him 
with all their fouls, and thoſe who have hated and blaſphemed his name. It is the 
glory and the intereſt of the ſupreme ruler of the univerſe, to make a conſpicuous 
and awful diſtinction in one world or another, between thoſe who have endeavoured 
to ſerve him, and to render his majeſty honorable among men, and thoſe who have 
impiouſly abuſed all his favours, ridiculed his thunder, and robbed him of his choiceſt * 
honours, But if philoſophy ſhould fail us here, if it were poſſible for creatures of 
ſuch different characters to have nothing in their own , natures. which was immortal, 
yet it is a very reaſonable thing, that the great judge of all ſhould prolong their be- 
ings beyond this mortal ſtate, that the ſons of vice might not go triumphant off the 
ſage of exiſtence, and that the men of virtue might not be always oppreſt, nor 
come to a period of their being, without ſore teſtimony of the approbation of the 
God that made them. | . 
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Is the iber beyond our atmoſphere a mere vacuiiy? 


Anſwer. O; by no means: For there is not one minute ſpot in all the ſolar 
ſyſtem, where the pupil of an eye might not be placed, and ſee a 
hemiſphere of ſtars. Suppoſe the viſible ſtars to be no more in number 

than the ancients counted them: namely, a thouſand and twenty-ſix, or for the ſake 
of a round number, one thouſand only; yet the other ſtars viſible to the naked eye, 
together with thoſe which are viſible: by a teleſcope, would amount at leaſt to many 
thouſands more. Suppoſe between the leaſt of theſe teleſcopical ſtars, and the viſi- 
ble ſtars of the firſt magnitude, the apparent difference be no greater than that of 
one to a hundred: Suppoſe again, that from the leaſt of theſe ſtars but one fingle 
ray came to one eye, then from the biggeſt ſtar there muſt proceed a hundred rays: 
This would multiply the rays of all the ſtars in a hemiſphere, which came to each 
eye with ſenſible notice, by the aſſiſtance of a teleſcope, at leaſt to a hundred thou- 
ſand, without ſtanding to make a nice computation. What millions of millions of 
ſtar-beams then muſt be for ever paſſing through the zthereal ſpace, to be able to 
meet every eye placed in any part of this vaſt ſphere of our world, if there be not 
a ſpot upon it ſo big as the pupil of an eye, but muſt admit of ſo many thouſand 
beams? What infinite reneounters and decuſſations, meetings and croflings through 
all the parts of our ſolar ſyſtem ? , 1 
Next, let us fu each of theſe pupils were turned inward toward the ſun: 
each will meet with a far greater number of beams of light from the ſun, in ſuch a 
proportion as the full blaze of day is ſuperior to the glimmering light of the ſtar- 
beams. The vaſt addition of rays from the ſun does almoſt infinitely inereaſe the 
rencounters and decuſſations: Sun-beams and ſtar- beams, ever meeting in innume- 
rable myriads throughout the æther of our ſolar world; ſince we have allowed that 
there is not a ſpot in it whence a hemiſphere of ſtars might not be ſeen by night, 
and whence alſo we may not ſec a-hemiſphere of blazing day- light. 


Let 
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Let it be remembered alſo, that theſe motions of the particles of light both from 


the ſun and ſtars, are and have been inceſſant ever ſince the creation, both by night 
and day: For our night and day are only diſtinguiſhed by the little globe of our 


earth. turniag es different ſides towards the ſun, which is an inconſiderable thing in the 


vaſt ſolar world, or planetary ſyſtem. The reaſon why we do not diſcern the ſtars 
by day, being only the ſuperior quantity and force of the ſun-beams ſtriking the 
eye, whereas the ſtar- beams ſtrike alſo conſtantly, but ſo feebly, as not to be no- 
ticed: And the reaſon why we do not ſee the ſuf by night, being the interpoſition 
of the earth, and the ſun-beams that go beſide the earth, fly from our eyes, and 


not toward them: But the ſame quantity of ſun and ftar-beams are perpetually flow- 


ing through the #ther in every minute part of it, except only thoſe few places where 
the planets or their ſatellites intercept them, and ſtop their motion. : 
Now the corollaries that may be drawn from theſe ſuppoſitions are, 

1. That ſince light is a body, which has been ſufficiently proved by its reflexions 
and refractions, c. the æther is not ſo void a ſpace as perhaps ſome have been. rea- 
dy to imagine, ſince there is not a minute ſpot in it, wherein there are not many 
thouſand bodies always moving with prodigious ſwiftneſs all manner of ways. And it 
may be enquired whether the planets moving through ſuch a fluid, would not by 
_— be retarded in their courſes; but the next corollary perhaps may an- 
wer it. COHEN e 2 tying Leah 443% 4a 1 

2. How amazing muſt be the ſubtilty and ſmallneſs of the rays, which have been 
ſhooting from the ſun and ſtars for almoſt ſix thouſand years, and yet no ſenſible 
addition is 'made to the bulk of our globe where they ſeem to be all loft, n6r any ſen- 
ſible diminution of the ſun or ſtars whence they all proceed ? And if theſe corpuſcles 
which, compoſe this wondrous thing called light, are ſo inconceiva ly ſrmall, and 
the body be ſo rare, perhaps the planets may paſs through it without ſenſible retar- 
dation. And yet Dr. E. Halley has told us in Miſcellanea Curioſa, p. 59. he thinks 
he can demonſtrate, that the oppoſition of the ther to the motion of the planets in 
long time becomes ſenſible. | 

3. What a ſurpriſing work of God is viſion, that notwitſtanding all theſe infi- 
nite meetings and croſſings of ſtar-beams and ſun- beams night and day, through all 
our ſolar world, there ſhould be ſuch a regular conveyance of light to every eye, as 
to diſcern each ſtar fo diſtinctly by night, as well as all other objects on earth by 
day? And this difficulty and wonder will be greatly increaſed by conſidering the 


innumerable double, treble, and tenfold reflexions and refractions of ſun-beams or 


day-light near our earth, and among the various bodies on the ſurface of it. Let 
ten thouſand men ſtand round a large elevated amphitheatre ; in the middle of it, 
on a black plain, let ten thouſand white round plates be placed, of two inches dia- 
meter, and at two inches diſtance z every eye muſt receive many rays of light re- 
flected from every plate, in order to perceive its ſhape and colour. Now if there 
were but one ray of light came from each plate, here would be ten thouſand rays 
falling on every ſingle eye, which would make twenty thouſand times ten thouſand, 
that is two hundred millions of rays croſſing each other in direct lines, in order to 
make every plate viſible to every man. But if we ſuppoſe that each plate reflected 
one hundred rays, which is no unreaſonable ſuppoſition, this would riſe to twenty 
thouſand millions. What an amazing thing is the diſtin viſion of the ſhape and 
colour of each pla e by every eye, notwithſtanding theſe confuſed croſſings of rays? 
What an altoniſhing compoſition is the eye in all the coats and all the humours of it, 
| | | | to 
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to convey thoſe ten thouſand white images, or thoſe millions of rays ſo diſtinct to 
the retina, and to impreſs or paint them all there? And what further amazement 
attends us, if we follow the image on the retina, conveying itſelf by the optic 
nerves into the common ſenſory without confuſion ? Can a rational being ſurvey 
this ſcene, and ſay there is no God? Can a mind think on this ſtupendous bodily 
organ, .the eye, and not adore the wiſdom that contrived it ? | 


= CNS 0.8: 
Doth the world grow bigger or leſs? 


E T us ſuppoſe, . to modern philoſophy, that the univerſe is a vaſtly 
larger extent and compals, than ever our anceſtors imagined, and that each 
of the innumerable multitude of ſtars is a ſun to ſome ſyſtem of planetary worlds, 
which are continually rolling round it: Yet I now take it for granted, that the 
number of theſe ſtars is not actually infinite: For the number of the ſtar-beams 
would then be almoſt infinitely greater than infinite; beſides other abſurdities, which 
I think would; follow from the e infinity of the univerſe. We will determine 
thereſore at preſent, without further debate, that it muſt have ſome limit: Now 
this limit, muſt be either ſome hard and capacious body including the whole world, 
as in a box or a hollow ſphere, reſtraining the particles of light from a further pro- 
greſs, or elſe it muſt be the actual agency of the power of God, confining the ut- 
moſt ſtar-· beams in their flight, and ſaying. * Hitherto ſhall. ye go, and no far- 
ther.“ OD b 43 ex origins ut iv an F 
The reaſon I give for it is this, namely, If a ſtar- beam, or the light of one of the 
outermoſt ſtars continues its motion in a direct line from the ſtar to the preſent limit 
of the univerſe, and be not powerfully ſtopped and confined there by ſome ſolid bo- 
dy, or the almighty' will of God, it will move onward infinitely in the void ſpace 
in a direct line, according to the firſt law of motion, namely, That a body moving 
will ever move in a direct line, onward, unleſs ſome other being divert or reſtrain it. 
Thus the univerfe would be for ever enlarging its bounds, as the light proceeds fur- 
ther in its progreſs, and gains upon the void ſpace: The world would be for ever 
growing and increaſing its extent without end. And what is ſaid here concerning 
one ſtar, may be aſſerted concerning our ſun and every ſtar, and the greateſt part 
of the rays they ſend fort. ti! an | | 
And if light move ſo ſwiftly, as to paſs through one hundred and fourſcore thou- 
and miles in the ſecond. of a minute, as modern philoſophy aſſerts, with what a 
prodigious ſpeed muſt this world increaſe its extent, and be for ever increaſing it? 
Now if theſe ſtar · beams have been moving through the infinite void with fuch an 
aſtoniſhing ſwiftneß, ever ſince the world has been created, that is, at the rate of 
one hundred and fourſcore thouſand miles in the ſecond of a minute, what prodigious 
expanſion has the univerſe arrived at, if according to Moſes, we count the begin- 
ning of all things to have been but ſix thouſand years ago? Butrif the Moſaic hiſ- 
tory of the creation has regard only to our earth, or to the planetary ſyſtem of our 
lun, then, for ought, we know, the uniyerſe might be created fixty thouſand or fix 
hundred: thouſand years ago; and how amazingly muſt it be dilated by ſuch a ſup- 
Vol. V. b "+ poſition, 
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poſition, yet continually 
As the univerſe upon —— will be for ever enlapging its Hmits, ſo'it will 
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enlarging its bonds, and gaining upon the boundlefs 


be for even di miniſhing its ſolid ſubſtance, till in time the lucid” bodies are in a great 
e waſted away, or atleaſt till the luminous atoms are all fled away and gone: 

nd then, not only the planow, but whatſoever: more of ſolid matter remains in the 
ſtars, alſo will be buried in eternal darkneſs: And if the world had been eternal, as 
ſome perſons have imagined it, it muſt have been long ago reduced by this means to 


univerſal midnight and deſolarjan. - 1 


I can think but of one objection to be raiſed againſt this way of reaſoning, and 
that is, that gravitation toward the ſtars or their planets, would withhold theſe atoms 
of light, theſe luminous rays, from ſuch a prodigious and eternal excurſion into the 
infinite void, : Fe ok 15 
But may it not be anſwered, that ſince gravitation could not ſo reſtrain the mo- 
tion of theſe bright atoms, theſe ſtar - beams when they were much nearer to the 
ſtar and its planetary worlds, but that light when it was emitted from the ſtar, fled 
with ſuch a prodigious ſwiftneſs, even to fo vaſt a diſtance, can it be ſuppoſed; that 
gravitation will have ſo much influence as to ſtop its motion, when it is arrived at 
this vaſt diſtance from the ſtar, and all its planets? 

Vet after all, I know it may be replied again, that gravitation is a power which 
is not limited in its agency by any conceivable diſtances whatſoever z and therefore 
when. theſe ſtar- beams are run out never ſo far into the infinite void by the force of 
their firſt emiſſion from the ſtar, yet their gravitation towards the ſtar, or ſame of the 
— worlds, which ſometimes: perhaps may be nearer to it, has perpetual in- 
fluence to retard their motion by degrees; even as the motion of a comet is retarded 
by its gravitation towards the ſun, though it flies to ſuch a prodigious diſtance from 
the ſun ; and in time it is ſtopped and drawn back again and made to return to- 
wards its center. And juſt ſo may we ſuppoſe all the ſun · beams and ſtar- beams that 

ever were emitted, even to the borders of the creation, to have been reſtrained by 
degrees by this principle of gravitation, till moving ſlower and ſlower, at laſt they 
are ſtopped in their progreſs, and made to return towards their own or ſome other 
planetary ſyſtem. And if fo, then there is a perpetual return of the beams of light 
towards ſome or other of: their bright — 1 evorlaſting circulation of theſe 
lucid atoms, which wilb hinder this eternal dilatation of the bounds of the univerſe, 
and at the ſame time will equally prevent the waſting of the ſubſtance of the lucid 


8 bodies, the ſun or ſtars. Tv 


Well, bur if this power of reſtraining and reducing the flight of ſtar-heams be 
aſcribed; to this principle of gravitation, let us enquire what is this gravitation, which 
prevents the univerſe from ſuch: a perperual waſte of light? It cannot be ſuppoſed 
to be any real property or natural power inhering in matter or body, which exerts 
its influence at ſo prodigious a diſtanoe. I think therefore: it is genoraſly agreed, and 
with great reaſon, that it is properly the influence of a divine power upon every 
atom of matter, which in a moſt exact proportion to its bulk and diſtance, cauſes it 
to itate towards all other material beings, and which makes all the bulky beings 
in the univerſe, namely, the ſun, planets and ſtars attract the bodies that are near 
them towards themſelves. Now this law of nature being ſettled at firſt by God the 
creator, and being conſtantiy maintained in the courſe of his providence, it is eſteem- 
ed as an effect oft nature, and as a property of matter, though in truth it is owing 

| | ; by to 
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to the alm and all- pervading power of God exerting its inceſſant dominion 
and nee through ihe whols — 2 producing Fo infinite variety of 
changes which we obſerve among bodies, confining the univerſe of its appointed li- 
rating the — 283 o* Tight, and reſerving this vaſt 
ſyſtem of beings from waſte and ruin, from deſolation and darkneſs. If there be a 
world there is a God: If there be a ſun and ſtars, every ray points to their creator; 
not a beam of ig from all thelucid globes, but acknowledges its miſſion from 
the wiſdom and will of God, an feels the reſtraint of his laws, that it may not be 
an eternal wanderer, 

But I call my thoughts to retire from theſe extravagant rovings, beyond the 
limits of creation. What do theſe amuſements teach us, but the inconceivable 
grandeur, extent and magnificence of the works and the power of God, the 
aſtoniſhing contrivances of his wiſdom, and the poverty, the weakneſs and nar- 
2 of our own underſtandings, an witch are ſeffons welt becoming a crea- 
ture 
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ro rn 
Of nature and offence *. 


HE nature or eſſence of any being conſiſts in a union of all thoſe things, 

whether ſubſtances, or modes and properties, which are neceſſary to make 
that thing be what it is. So it is the nature of a triangle to have thre 
lines ſo joined as to make three angles; and the nature of a ſpirit to be a thinking 
ſelf-ſubliſting being; even as extended ſolid ſubſtance is the nature of body: It is 
the nature or eſſence of a grove to be a ſpot of ground thick ſet with trees, and 
the nature of man to be a ſpirit united to an animal of ſuch a particular ſhape ; 
and it is the eſſence or nature of a roſe, to be a flower whoſe leaves are of ſuch a 
ſpecial figure and ſuch a beautiful faint rediſh colour, with ſuch a peculiar ſmell as 
are all united in the plant to which we give that name. 

The nature of a thing, by philoſophers, is called its eſſence: and a thing may be 
faid to have an eſſence, or nature, when it is not actually in being, if the mind of 
man can clearly conceive it as poſſible to bez ſo an engliſh roſe in January, ſnow 
in Guinea, or an innocent man on earth, may be ſaid to have an eſſence among the 

nature of things, though perhaps there are not ſuch things actually in being. 

Note, The eſſence of mathematical beings, which are but a ſort of abſtract ideas, 
are eternal and immutable, and may be ſaid in the language of the ſchools to con- 
fiſt in an indiviſible point; for if a ſquare, a triangle, or a circle, want the leaſt part, 
or degree, of its perfection, it fails of ſome of the properties of that figure, it loſes 
its nature, and ceaſes to be that figure. | | 

But the eſſences of natural beings, as well as artificial or moral, are not ſo immu- 
table as philoſophers have formerly thought them; nor do they conſiſt in an indivi- 
ſible point: for natural beings are not ranged by God or man into diſtinct ſpecies, 
or kinds, ſo very exactly, that if any of the ideas which go to compoſe the eſſence 


of any particular kind of being be never ſo little varied by addition, diminution, or 


alteration, it deſtroys that kind, and makes it ſomething elſe. 


Note, This eflay is little ances than an amplification of the ſecond ch of the following ſketch 
of Ox 20LOGY, written when the author had ſome thoughts of compoſing * ſyſtem of that ſcience. 
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gect. I. On ſome metaphyfical ſuljecli. 614 
Ancient ſcholaſtic writers indeed were almoſt -univerſally agreed, that all natural 
beings are thus exactly diſtributed into diſtinct ſpecies, and that each hath its own 
indiviſible and unchangeable eſſence: But in our age we are taught to philoſophize 
with more caution on this ſubject; and that great genius Mr. Locte has done much 
toward teaching us. We uſe the word ſpecies, to ſignify a rank of beings, in each 
of which we find a collection of thoſe ideas united, which we call its nature or eſ- 
fence, and which we uſually join together under one name, and make that ſtand for 
the name of a ſpecies; ſo we call one ſet of creatures men, another monkeys; ſome 
are named beaſts and others birds; this metal is gold, that is ſilver, and the other 
is lead, according to the different ideas which we have joined together to make up 
each of theſe ſpecies or kinds in our way of thinking and ſpeaking. 77. 2118-4 

Now in many things it is evident, that by dropping or diminiſhing: ſome of thoſe 
ideas which are uſually called eſſential, and by adding or altering others, there may 
be a conſiderable change made in ſome individual being, and yet we range it ſtill in 
the ſame ſpecies, and give it the ſame name. We uſually ſuppoſe four feet and a 
tail, and a power of barking, to be eſſential to a dog; but ſuppoſe a dog had never 
a tail, or a tongue, do we not call it a dog till? Or if the beaſt ſhould be a little 
monſtrous and ſhould have five feet, would it ceaſe to be a dogs? ef) 

But if theſe ideas which we uſually call eſſential ſhould be very greatly changed, 
thence there would ariſe fo great a variation from what we call one kind of beings, 
and ſuch an approximation towards another, that it may ſometimes be very hard to 
know under what kind or ſpecies to rank the being in queſtion, and what general 
name to give it. This is very eaſy to conceive in things moral or artificial. 1. In 
moral ideas: The will of a parent may be manifeſted to a ſon in ſuch ſoft and per- 
ſuaſive ſort of language, that it is hard to ſay whether it muſt be called a. counſel or 
a command. A voluntary action may have ſo many circumſtances in it both good 
and bad, that it may be a difficulty to determine whether it is virtuous, or vicious, 
lawful dr unlawful.” 2. In things artificial: a hat and a cap are different kinds of 
coverings for the head: A hat has brims all round; a cap has not: Let the brims of 
the hat may be ſo leſſened by degrees, or cut into ſuch a ſhape, that you would not 
know whether to call it a cap or a hat. The ſame gradual change may be made in 
a chair or ſtool, by leſſening or enlarging the back of it. And ſo in a garden or 
orchard, by multiplying or diminiſhing the number of fruit-trees. | 

And why may we not ſuppoſe that natural beings are in ſome meaſure, at leaſt, 
left under the ſame ſort of uncertainty? A tincture of Gambogia is yellow: add a 
ſmall rio&ture of Ultiramarine to it, and it becomes doubtful whether it is yellow of 
green: Put in ſeveral more degrees of Ultramarine, ſo as to overwhelm the Gambogia, 
and the yellow is quite loſt; it is a doubt then whether it be green or blue. The 
gold of Africa and that of the Eaſt Indies uſually differ in their colour, one being 
more ruddy than the other: perhaps a few more degrees of redneſs with a ſmall al- 
teration of the weight, might make a chymiſt doubt whether it were gold or no, 
Silver and baſer metal are ſometimes ſo intermingled in the mines, that it is hard to 
ſay whether this clod be true ſilver ore, So by different graftings and artful unions 
of different kinds of trees, the fruit thereof may ſo much change its qualities, as to 
be ranked under a new kind, whether of pears or apples, Sc. Nor are inſtances 
wanting amongſt anima] beings: A creature may be born ſo monſtrous," with fo 
many parts or properties like a man, and ſo many like a monkey, that we may be 
at a loſs whether to call it a monkey or a man: and much more may ſuch a thing 


happen 


. On fant mutaphyſical ſubjeſts, Eſſay XI; 
the ſpecies of horſes and aſſes, dogs and foxes: and there is a, creature 
ve ©: which we doubt whether to place among the ſpecies of birds 
„ | | 
Yet it muſt be granted, that natural beings which are the works of God, have; or 
| ſeem to have ſomething more of a regular and conſtant limitation of their eſſences 
than moral or artificial beings which are the works of man. God the creator in 
the courſe of his providence generally keeps up the ſucceſſive production of natural 
beings, whether meteors, metals, plants or animals, in ſuch a regular uniformity, as 
to eſtabliſh and maintain ſuch conſtant and real boundaries of their different rs, 
23 are ſufficient for all the uſes of the natural world, and for the purpoſes of human 
life; and therefore in all ordinary caſes we may ſay that God has given boundaries 
to the different ſpecies of natural things; but the hints which haye here been given, 
do alſo fufficiently prove the falſhood of that axiom of the ſchools, namely, “ That 
all natures or eſſences of things are unchangeable, or that they conſiſt in an indiviſible 
point,“ and that other axiom alſo, © that in eſſences there are no degrees.“ See 
what is written on this ſubject in Logic, part I. chapter 6. ſection 6. And Mr. 
Locke has diſcourſed on this ſubject very copiouſly, in his treatiſe of the Human Un. 
derſtanding, book III. chapter 3, 4, 5, and 6. where he ſeems to make the ranging 
of all beings into different ſpecies, to be only the work of the mind of man, and 
that the eſſences of all things, as we diſtinguiſh them, are mere nominal effences. 
So far as J can recolle& his ſentiments, he ſcarce allows any more real and eſtabliſhed 
bounds of diſtinction between the eſſences of. differeat kinds of natural beings which 
God has made, namely, lions, ſnakes, apples, roſes or ſug-beams, than there are 
between the eſſences of moral beings, or ideas, which the minds of men. form, ſuch 

as murder, theft, idolatry, goverament, or the artificial beings which their hands 

| uce, ſuch as houſes, pins, and paper. Whether fome of his expreſſions on this 

je& be not a little too ſtrong, let the learned enquire and determine, ſince it is 

anted, that the eſſences and ſpecies of natural beings are generally kept ſufficiently 
Aalinct inct by the God of nature. 522 | 


t 3 
Of malter and form. 


IHE nature of every particular body conſiſts of matter and form, We need 
nat change the terms of the old philoſophy, but there is great need of mend- 
ing the ſenſe of them. * ls, 8 
The mattet of body is the ſolid extended ſubſtance of which it is made, which 
ſeems to be uniform, and the ſame ia all bodies. If the Ariſtotelians meant nothing, 
elſe by their materia prima, they have dreſt up their ſentiments very odly. | 
The form of each particular body is the combination either of thoſe. primary and 
real qualities, or of thoſe ſecondary and ſenſible qualities, or of both together which 
helong to that body, and make it be what it is: and thus far we may agree with the 
definition of the ſchools, Forma. eſt id per quod res eſt id quod eſt. . 
I de primary or real qualities are that particular ſhape, or. figure, and that ſize 
or quantity, with thoſe degrees of motion or reſt, and that ſituation, both of the 
benſiblo and imperceptible parts of it, as is. proper only to that kind of body, and 


belongs to no other. 
; : | The 
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The ſecondary or ſenſible. qualities of a body are its particular colour, taſte, 
| ſmell, coldneſs, heat, hardneſs, Ge. It is from the different modifications. and diſpo- 
ſitions of. theſe primary qualities, namely, ſhape, motion, quantity, ſituation, &a 
that all the ſecondary or ſenſible qualities ariſe, ſuch as colour, taſte, weight, hard- 
neſs, oh whereby we commonly diſtinguiſh moſt bodies of different kinds from 

one another. Foun WI 

In ſome bodies indeed, any fort of matter with ſuch a particular and determined 
outward and viſible ſhape: and fire, is ſufficient to make up the nature and eſſence 
of them, or to make thoſe bodies be what they are: As for inſtance, any ſort of ſolid 
extended ſubſtance with a figure every way round, is the matter and form of a ball or 
globe, without regard to its ſenſible qualities of colour, hardneſs, Sc. Any building of 
 Whatſoever materials, if it be framed and fitted for men to dwell in, is called a 
houſe : Any long piece of matter bent round like a hoop, may be called a ring, and 
any ſmall open hollow veſſel to waſh- our hands in, may be called a baſon. 

In other bodies there muſt be ſuch a particular inward contexture of the parts, that 
is, ſuch a peculiar ſhape and ſituation, and inteſtine motion or reſt of the ſmall. invi- 
fible and imperceptible particles of matter of which it is compoſed, to complete the 
nature of them and to give them thoſe ſenſible qualities of colour, hardneſs, &c. and 
to make them be what they are. This is required in the bodies which we call water, 
22 gold, wood or clay; but it is no matter what the outward and groſs 
_ of them is, for that makes no difference, nor belongs to the nature of 
them. a | 

But in other bodies there muſt be both the outward viſible figure, as well as the 
inward ſhape, ſituation, reſt or motion, and fermentarion of the imperceptible ſolid or 
fluid parts to compoſe the nature of it, or make it be what it is; this is evident in a 
gold ring, a rope, an egg: and the ſame is true of all plants and animals, as a roſe, 
an oak; an horſe, an eagle. | | 
It is granted, that the ſharpeſt underſtanding can penetrate but a very little way 
into the nature and eſſences of natural: beings and the ſpecial forms of them, in the 
preſent ſtate z we know and diſtinguiſh the bodies that are round about us by the 
outward figures and ſizes, and by their ſenſible qualities, by their effects upon our 
ſenſes, and their ſenſible operations upon one another, much more than we do by any 
of the figures or inteſtine motions of thoſe little imperceptible atoms and partieles of 
which they are compoſed, for theſe being inviſible to us for the moſt part, lie out of 
the reach of our knowledge. And therefore our deſcription of natural bodies is 
much more drawn from their ſenſible qualities. EET +> / 

The matter of which a body is made, is either proxime or remote: the proxime 
matter of which a houſe is made, is bricks, tiles and morter, beams and rafters, 
boards and nails. The remote matter is clay, ſand and lime, trees and iron; and 
they are called remote, becauſe bricks and tiles are made of clay, morter is made of 
ſand and lime; beams, rafters and planks are cut out of trees, and nails are: formed 
of iron. The proxime matter of a book, is its leaves printed with words, bound 
in covers: but paper and printer's ink are the remote matter of it, together wi 
paſteboard and leather. s | 4 11 

Note, Matter and form have been by the Ariſtotelian philoſophers generally 
ranked amongſt the cauſes, and treated of there, but without any juſt reaſon: 
Yet they may be juſtly called the conſtituent principles of things, though theya e 
not proper cauſes. 22 e 


Note, 
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Note, Matter and form are words which have been transferred from corporeal being: 
to ſeveral other things which relate to the intellectual world, with ſome analogous or 
kindred ſignification: the matter of the ſcience of anatomy, or that about which it 
converſes, is the body of man: The form is a fkilful diſſection and knowledge or 
deſcription of the ſeveral parts of the body, their proper figure, ſituation and de- 
ſign. The matter of a ſermon is any theme 1n divinity, ſuppoſe it be the worſhip of 
God, or love to man, the evil of fin, the redemption” of Chrif, or the glory of 
heaven: The form of the ſermon is that particular manner, both in regard to ſenſe, 
order and ſtyle in which the preacher treats of thoſe. ſubjects, whether it be in pro- 
poſitions, doctrines, reaſons, inferences z whether it be in a way of argument or ha- 
rangue z whether in rude or polite language. | | | 5 
From the various application of theſe terms, matter and form, proceeds that old 
and famous diſtinftion of material and formal, which is uſefully applied to a thou- 
ſand various ſubjects; thus the river of Thames is formally the ſame as it was in our 
erandfather's days, becauſe it runs between the ſame banks, but materially it is very 
different, for perhaps there is not a drop of the ſame water. Thus Dryden and 
Ogilhy*s Virgil are materially the ſame, becauſe they are Exęliſb tranſlations of the ſame 
Latin poet; but conſidered formally, they are exceeding different, that is, as to the 
eleganee of the verſe. 1 fh2's SO IIS = 
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Of the different ſenſes of the word nature. 


TTAVING 18 the nature of particular beings which conſiſts in a collee- 
tion of thoſe things which make it be what it is, it is proper. alſo to obſerve, 
that the word nature ſometimes is ſo limited, as to ſignify any one particular attri- 
bure or property of a being, as it is the nature of a dog to bark, and of fire to 
burm | 44 : | 
Sometimes it is ſo far enlarged, as to denote the whole world, or the univerſe of 
things; as when we ſpeak of a centaur or griffon, and ſay there is no ſuch thing in 
nature. | 
Sometimes alſo the word: nature is taken for the neceſſary and eternal order 
and connection of things in idea, and the unchangeable relations of them to each 
other. So we ſay, it is according to the nature of things, that creatures are mutable, 
that three and three make ſix; or that two mathematical circles can touch each 
other but in a point. 1 4 | 
We call alſo thoſe laws, which God the creator has eftabliſhed in the world for 
the management of the grand ſcheme of his providence, by the term of nature; and 
indeed many times we do not enough diſtinguiſh them from the abſtracted reaſon of 
things, and their neceſſary and eternal relations. In this ſenſe we fay it is natural 
for a ſtone thrown up to fall back towards the earth again, for cork to float in water, 
and for gold to ſink : it is natural for the earth to be carried round the ſun in three 
hundred and ſixty-five days, and for the ſun te enliven the vegetable and animal 
world. We fay alſo, it is natural for the ſoul of man to move his limbs by a voli- 
tion, or to have a perception of white when he turns his eyes towards the ſnow. In 
all theſe things we uſe the word nature for thoſe ſettled rules by which 3 


re 
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Se. IV. On ſome © metaphyſical ſihialli. 617. 
ful will of God 'goyerns his creatures: And it is only in this ſenſe nature ſtands in 
oppoſition to miracle, for it is in this ſenſe. only that God can change the natural 
courſe of things by miraculous influence. 37 | | HI 

The term nature ſtands alſo for the principles of reaſon within us. By nature we 
learn that there is a God, and that man is not his own maker. The ſame word nature 
alſo ſigniſies the eternal fitneſs or unfitnels of things, and their moral relations as 
well as natural: and in general it means the ſpring and foundation of all thoſe duties 
which reaſon teaches us; ſo we ſay, it is a law of nature that God muſt be honoured, 
contracts ought to be kept, gratitude is due to benefactors, and compaſſion muſt be 
ſhewn to the diſtreſſed, "WH LENS OT 

It is in this ſenſe that nature is uſually diſtinguiſhed from revelation, as when we fay, 
Man by nature may be taught to worſhip God, bur it is only revelation can teach 
him that God will be worſhipped by a mediator, 


8 E S8 1 Oo N IV. 
Of creation or conſervation. 


T has been a very famous queſtion in the ſchools, Whether conſervarion be a con- 

tinual creation, that is, Whether that action whereby God preſerves all creatures 
in their ſeveral ranks and orders of being is not one edt! act of his creating 
power or influence, as it were, giving being to them every moment: Whether 
creatures being formed out of nothing would relapſe again into their firſt ſtate of 
non-entity, if they were not, as it were particularly reproduced by a creating act of 
God: Now there is one plain and eaſy argument whereby perhaps this controverſy 
may be determined, and it may be propoſed in this manner. | 

In whatſoever moment God creates a ſubſtance he mult create with it all the pro- 
perties, modes and accidents which belong to it in that moment; for in the very 
moment of creation, the creature is all paſſive, and cannot give itſelf thoſe modes. 
Now if God every moment create wicked men and devils, and cauſe them to exiſt 
ſuch as they are by a continued act of creation, muſt he not at the ſame time create, 
or give being, to all their ſinful thoughts and inclinations, and even their moſt cri- 
minal and abominable actions? Muſt he not create devils together with the rage 
and pride, the malice, envy and blaſphemy of their thoughts? Muſt he not create 
ſinful men in the very acts of lying, perjury, ſtealing and adultery, rapine, cruelty 
and murder? Muſt he not form one man with malice in his heart? Another with 
a falſe oath on the tongue? A third with a ſword in his hand, plunging it into his 
neighbour's boſom ? Would not theſe formidable conſequences follow from the ſup- 
poſition of God's conſerving providence being a continual act of creation ? But 
ſurely theſe ideas ſeem to be ſhocking abſurditics. | | 
Whereas if obnſervation be really a continued creation, the modes mult be 
created together with their ſubſtances every moment; ſince it is not poſſible ſor 
creatures, who every moment are ſuppoſed to be nothing but the immediate 
products of the divine will, ſhould be capable, in every one of thoſe very mo- 
ments in which they are produced or created, to form their own modes in ſimulta- 
neous co-exiſtence with their ſubjects. | 
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1 den where ze UiMituſties en the other fide of the „ but che fear of 
nakibg God the author of fin has beat my opinion this — * muſt always 
inviolably maintain it for the honour of the b God, that all ſpirits as they 
Eine ont of his band, . created pure and inndcent: Every Cnful act pro. 
ceeds from —_— Om aboſe of their owa freedom of will, or by u vo. 
luntary 8 the 175 a and inclinations of fleſh and blood 
We muſt fi te to explain God's providential 'conferva- 
tion of "things, an e 
feſt We impöke aft che Friiquitits of ill men and deriis in al r 
holy God who is dect evermore. Amen. 
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ſenſible qualities, ſuch as colours, ſounds, ſmells, Sc. are not really inherent in 
1 che bodies themſelves, ſuch as we perceive them, but are mere ideas arifing in 
the mind from the different impreſſions made on the ſenſes. This is excellently ex- 
plained and proved beyond contradiftion by Mr. Locke, in his ſecond book, eighth 
chapter. ut I. have found one argument more for the ſame truth, which I think 
is equally ſtrong, and yet different from all his. 5 
One conſiderable reaſon that will prove colour, as well as other ſenſible qualities, 
not to be really inherent in the bodies themſelves, is this; that in order to the per- 
ception of different objects, or their different ſenſible qualities, the external organs 
of ſenſe muſt be ſtruck or moved in a different manner by thoſe objects. The way 
whereby we 2 variety of diſtinct colours, is by the variety of impreſſions 
that are made upon our optic nerves by the rays of light reflected from co- 
loured bodies; theſe rays of light being reflected in various and different man- 
ners, require that the ſurfaces of theſe bodies which reflect them ſhould be real- 
ly different from each other, and be compoſed of particles of divers figures or 
 [izes, ſituations or motions, for otherwiſe they could not reflect the rays of light 
in different manners; nor can any diſtinction be made in the ſeveral impreſſions 
of red and green objects on the eye, through the common medium of air, but what 
ariſes from the various ſhapes and ſizes, and the diſpoſitions of the particles that 
compoſe the ſurſace of a red or green body; becauſe theſe little particles muſt va · 
rioully-refle& the various and different rays: of light to our eyes. If therefore hodies 
of divers colours be diſtinguiſhed by our ſight, it muſt be by the diſtinct impreſſions 
their ſurfaces make by the rays of light on the eye; for a mere inherent quality, 
or a ſuppoſed teint or dye in the bodies themſelves would not diverſify the reflexions 
of light, nor do any thing towards it, if the ſurface of thoſe bodies were of the 
ſame configuration of particles. It is plain that we might have the ſame impreſſions 
made on our optic nerves, by various coloured bodies, if theſe colours were only in- 
herent teints, and had no other difference in their ſurfaces. The like may be faid 
of all other ſenſible qualities, namely, the variety of odors, ſapors, ſounds. For if 
all theſe-were only a ſort of inherent x; 2" eg as we perceive” them, the , ſur- 
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F is now univerſally agreed among all men of reaſoning and philoſophy, thatahe 
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faces of theſe ſeveral bodies might be the ſame as to the figure, ſize and texture of 
the Taid particles That compoſe them, and-conſequently-they would" make the fame 
uniform impreſſions on our organs of ſenſe, and raiſe the ſame uniform ſenſations; 
and we could never diſtinguiſn theſe Aue which; we call ſenſible qualities, namely, 
the different taſtes, ſmells, Cc. of different bodies, All theſę therefore muſt ariſe 
from the different configurations, c. of the particles of theſe different bodies; for 
nothing elſe can excite different impreſſions on our ſenſes, e 

Sbalſ it be objected here, that Sir Iſaac NMeuion has found by experiment, that the 
rays of light themſelees are different, according to the various colours" Which the 
eye perceives? what need is there then of any difference in the ſurfaces of objects? 

I anſwer, That the rays of light differ according to Sir 1/aac Newton, in the de- 

res of their refrangibility z and objects of all colours would reflect the ſame rays, 
and in the ſame manner, if the ſurfaces of all coloured objeas were the Tame: 
There muſt be ſomething therefore in the ſurface of different coloured objects, more 
ſuited to reflect theſe different rajs to the eye 3 and that object is called red, which 
reflects the red · making rays, others blue, others yellow, Cc. | 

It is confeſſed indeed, where a priſm ſeparates the different ſorts of rays, and 

throws, for inſtance, only the red-making rays upon a yellow body very plentifully, 
and ſtrongly, this yellow body in ſuch . will appear red, becauſe there arc 
few other rays for it to reflect: But when red, blue, yellow, green and purple bodies 
are placed in common light, the ſurfaces of each of them. will reflect to the eye only, 
or chiefly, their one ſort of rays, by virtue of their own different ſurfaces, and thu 
diſtinguiſh their own colours. er pain bie Hy 527 bs: 
Another argument which Mr. Le uſes in his notes on Mr. Locſe, is this, thit 
there are many things which appear of different colours at the ſame time only by 
their different firuation to the light, or the different poſition. of the eye. So glaſs, 
eut diamonds, bubbles, ſills, pictures, c. which prove that colour is not a tincture 
really inherent ia them; but ſo far as it is in the bodies, it is only a particular texture 
or diſpoſition of the particles of the ſurface ſuited to make different reflexions cf 
light to che eye, according to its various poſitions in relation to the coloured body. 
But it muſt be confeſſed, Mr. Locke's chapter on this ſubject is admirably wel 
written, and worthy of diligent peruſal and ſtudy by every young philoſopher. 
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Of ſucceſſion and duration... 


R. Locte's deftrine of ſucceſſion and duration proceeding from the train of 
ideas in our minds, is new and ingenious; but his ſecond argument for it, 
contained in the beginning of the fourth ſection, and taken from that opinion of 
his, that the mind doth not think in ſleep, I cannot approve of; and 1 think that 
the middle of that ſection does rather effectually prove the contrary poſition: For 
while. a man is very intent upon one idea, he difcerns not the ſucceſſion of ſo many | 
moments, as if his ideas had been often varied; and ſince it comes to paſs that in 
ficep we cannot recollect our ideas, but they vaniſh for the moſt part as ſoon as they | 
are formed, it follows, that our ideas of that duration muſt be very ſhort, ſince we 
are ſo far from recollecting any variety of ideas in that ſeaſon, that we can ſcarce be- 
lieve by mere recollection, that we had any ideas at all at that time: And 2 
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d, ſhould à man all at once loſe the memory of what he had done this laſt 
week or month, ſo that the ideas which he had a month paſt, or the actions that 
he then did, were the freſheſt in the recollection; it would ſcarce appear to him that 
thoſe laſt actions or ideas were above a few days old: ſo that the immediate yaniſh- 
ing and diſappearance of our ſleeping ideas may be as much to the purpoſe in this 
ſentiment about duration, as though our ſleep had no ideas at all. on 
Mr. Loctes conjecture, that the train of ideas do ſucceed: one another at certain 
diſtances of ſucceſſion, yhich cannot be much delayed or haſtened, I muſt acknow- 
ledge to be an ingenious thought, and a pretty method of accounting for the 
origigal of our notions of duration and ſucceſſion: and perhaps it may be the reaſon 
why motions exceeding ſwift or exceeding flow, are not perceived by our ſenſes, of 
which Mr. Locke ſpeaks book II. chapter 14. J 9, 10, 1r. But here, as in many 
other places, he avoids diſtin iſhiog what part the animal ſpirits or bodily powers 
may have, and what the mind, in ttiis ſacceffion of ideas, which perhaps might ſolve 
this queſtion with more evidence. | 
t if we ſhould conceive thus, namely, that it may be poſſible for a mind to 
have ten ſucceſſive ideas in a ſeparate ſtate in the time wherein it hath but one, when 
it is in union with this body ? The fibres of the brain, which ſubſerve any of the 
operations of the ſoul, and the filaments of the nerves, which reach to the outward 
organs of ſenſe lying betwixt other fibres or filaments, or fleſby parts, can be moved 
but. to a certain limited degree of ſwiftnefs ; and conſequently thoſe motions of bo- 
dies which are ſwiſter than it is poſſible for theſe fibres to be moved, cannot be diſ- 
cerned or diſtinguiſhed: But they appear like a long line quieſcent rather than a ſhort 
body moved, as a ſwiſt atrow, or the fly of à jack. And as for exceeding flow 
motions, as the hand of a watch, it makes no impreſſion of its motions at all upon the 
outward organs of ſenſe, or at leaſt ſo very weak an impreſſion as that it is not com 
municated diſtinctiy to the inward fibres of the brain, or common ſenſorium where- : 
ſoever that be: and conſequently, the foul can have no ſenſation; or idea of it; Thus 
the motions which are exceeding ſwift, or exceeding flow, are not diſtinctly diſcern- 
ed. But in a; ſeparate ſpirit, or in a. ſpirit united to ſuch matter whoſe motions 
might be much ſwifter than the fibres of our nerves or brain, it may be poſſible for 
us to have many ſucceſſive ideas in the time wherein now we have but one. And 
theo the duration, or time, might be meaſured by thoſe ſpirits, by the uſual ſwiftneſs 
of the ſucceſſiun of their ideas, as well as ours are now, where the uſual ſucceſſion: 
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IN this ſeventeenth chapter of infiaity,-Mr. Locke is exceeding large, becauſe, it is: 
1a notion that has been the ſpring of ſa many long and endleſs debates among the- 
learned, and therefore. he is pardonable, if by a repetition of the ſame things in co- 
pious language, he endeavours to impreſs his thoughts upon our minds: his. notions. 
of infinite as an ever-growing, and nat a poſitive complete idea, are of admirable 
uſe to ſtop and put an end to thoſe wrapglings about infinity in time, extenſion, 
bouift and ſiow motion, diviſion, number, &c. which have abounded among ſome 
writers. And let us chiefly make this uſe. of this conſideration of infinity, . 
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ro ſhow us how very narrow and bounded our underſtantlings are, and wich what an 
awful ſenſe of the-wekkneſs and frbiley ef wur owa thoughts and - ——— 
mould reaſori about an infinice God and his infinite affairs. = We fimte limited be · 
ings ſoon loſe ourſelves among infinites,. whether great or ſmall, till we retreat with» 
in our own.bounds, and reafon upon things which are made for our graſp-of thought. 
The great incomprehenſible being has reſerved, perfedt ive infinity to himielf, 
and though there — ſome poſitions determined with juſtice and>certainty aut 
it, yet the lefs we mingle it with our arguments, we ate perhaps” the more ſecurt 
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IR. Dete in his ewenty-firſt r of che ſecond book coricertiing power, ſec- 
] V4 tion fourth, ſuppoſes that the idea of uctive power is much more bortowed from 
irits than from bodies; and is für Better derived fro the minds  reflexion on its 
own operations, and its command over the 1 — lighbs! of it in amorion, 
chan it can be from any external ſenſation whettby we behold one body having pe 
culiar influences over other bodies, eo make changes in them, or to put them into 
motion: and one feaſdn that he gives for it , That when one body, namely; = ball, 
po an6ther ball into motion; it only cominunieates to it the motion it had received 
itſelf from ſote prior r and loſes in itſelf ſd much as dhe other re- 
ceived ; which thing gives us, ſays he, but a very obſcure idea of an uctive 
in body, whilſt we 'obſerve it only to transſer, bur not to product any mrijʒõỹõ 
T will not here ſtund to conteſt fe, Whether the clesteſt idea of active power be 
derived to men and philoſopkhers from bodies or from ſpirits: But I am very upt to 
think in children it may be derded much more fro their fenſution of bodies, moy- 
ing bodies, than from their reflexion 6f any act of their! ſpirits: for when ſee x 
fire burn wood, or their'own hands put a ball iuto motion, or the wind ' fhake the 
trees, they have as eaſy and as clear an idea of a r in the wind to ſhake trees, in 
their hand to nove a ball, or in the 2 — us any ideas of Active power 
which they detive from the agency df their o wills: upon their ovn˖ limbo. 
Ĩ he query which I beg leave to put in this place, is, Whether that opinion be 
true which Mr. Locte here ſuppoſes, and which is a famous principle in the Carigſan 
philoſophy, namely, That one body can communicate no more motion to another, 
than that which is in itſelf ? The difficulty I would propoſe is plainly repreſented in 
this inſtance: Suppoſe a town built with many fair houſes and churches, each of them 
adorned with ſpires and many ornaments, ſtbuld be undermined, or have the cel- 
lars of it filled with barrels of gunpowder, which have a mutual communication with 
each other through all the ten ; add ſappoſe a fingle ſparle vf fire ſhould ſall into 
one of thoſe'birtels, the queſtion is, Whether all the dreadful convulſion and ruin bf 
thoſe buildings, together with the rhutideriag ſound that fnall be heard for, twenty 
or thirty miles round, be not a proof of a prodigious quantity of motion communicat- 
ed to the ſtones, timber, tiles, brieks und all che materials of thoſe edifices, and to 
the ſurrounding air,” by that ſpark of fire, more than could poſſibly be contained in 
that ſingle ſpatk ? And how can this problem be ſolved upon this principle?» Or ra- 
ther, Does not chis inſtance prove 1 e 
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AHE por bh Gd; ge nineteenth and twentieth ſeQions, inge- 
niouſl y declares and. prov the . and w not to be two bing 
diffin& —f the mind or ſoul itſelf though Fr pt pre miar cal ed two diſlinet 
or faculties ; which manner of 9 lmoſt neceſſaty in de 
' great conveniency in it, yet f pag eB ent to Mr. Licks com- 
plaint, that it has perhaps been one occaſion of leading mankind into ſome miſtaken 
conceptions about the NN actig ofthe he mind of map 
985 Na fr bc 2 oe RO this ale to 2 a t That we aſcribe liber- 
i 4 0 he. che vil ia a power of the man to determine his 
A man to an or not to act, Gc. both 
See are —5— 175 * ref che man, and one power cannot be aſcribed to another,, 
Aae to the 
e Silky of the ſame wiſtake, when we fay, the underſtanding 
Wy ec _— will. jake free. tangi; ing. for they 5 two powers of 4 
map, which 25 each — upon, cach other, Hiace operation, ſaith. 
belongs only to a thn ugs, an K to. powers, All theſe agencies 
ka In ch other ore, 50 qunc 5 denies, 8. 17. x8, 19. and lays, that 
power, not on the pay. of chooling, nor the power of: 
1.5 Fw: ac S · 
But Fbeg leave to 5 erve, that this operation of one power on another, is the 


common * 0, Fhijp 1 1. men with regard to the powers of 
the body wee a7 t do I. Ro 99.900, chr 1 it, nor 
any — ek fhovld wah 1 the author ſpeaks of the faculties of 
the body, he names the e and expulſive faculty : 994 5 is it not proper to ſay, 


that in an animal the digeſtive (power op operates n the expulſive, and aſſiſts it 
in its operation? May we not ſay alſo, that the — or chewing faculty ope- 
rates upon the digeſtive, and accelerates jt in gigeftion, without ſuppoling theſe fa- 
culties to be real and diſtinct beings, different from the body ? So, in his other in- 
ſtance of ſinging and dancing, Why may ve got ſay, that Apollo's power of ſinging, 
or muſic, operates on Laſbias power of dancing, ſince ſhe dances according to his 
1 muſſe ? And is it not proper ta ſay, That the power of thinking, honda A 
Cre 1 be good, operates, upon, the power of chooſiog it? Or the power 
0 ſigg or Ig 79 on the, dec of thi Nigg. when I. ſet m 18 to think 


4 olition or choice for an hour ether 
"Now Ni. ig in — the den depia of ſ c to 8 power, is, as I 
hinted bef before, .to. yy bis arg : has Bert or, f belongs not to the 
will;“ Mg, con 69 ef 5 ee able ng a queſtion . 


to atk, be or, hof, as it is to_aſk,. Whether: his = 
7 For Neo which in his fenſe is but. a power to 4 

— . 5 D cannot, 15 ,aD attribute, or. mos 
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; or 
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Power , „at 
But in aptyer, zo this th 7; That bees, in ſirict and philoſophic ſpeech it 
may be better, ta ſay, The ul, is free; yer ſince this is the common. 
languags- 
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language of men, and the uſual way of ſpeaking on this ſubject, and ſince this way 
of ſpeaking, namely, aſcribing ſiberty to the Will, has nal ſuck tendeney to lead one 
to miſtaken ideas, if the nature of the ſoul be but a little explained, and the powers 
of it proved not to be two diſtinct beings or ſubſtances," I can ſee no neceſſity that a 
philoſopher ſhould change the common forms of ſpeech : And notwithſtanding all 
that Mr. Locke has ſaid, I ſee no impropriety in aſking, Whether the will be 

no, or in attributing liberty to the wil lines it ſignifies no more than if ye i ae 
Whether the mind in its volitions is frer to wil}; or not? And to will this or that?” 
Common forms of ſpeech ſhould not be Tenounted and abandoned withoilt evident 
neceſſity, and Mr. Locke owns this is the meaning of the queſtion in the latter end of 
ede y Fer A e C1 1197302 26372 a Dna r 
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There is another bert which Mr. Zocke raiſes 2 ade freedom co the 
of" e 


will, namely, * That a man in * "rhe der ef yblition,” wheif any action in 
his power is once, propoſed ro” His"rhoughts, fs 1 thing preſently to be" Ubte, can 
not be free; for de moft Will to do it, or to deglect ane omit it? and being undder 
this necelſity to exeft ſome' volition about it, the will it nor free, th i, the man is 


hot free whether to will Ur n.. 14 
But I think this is a mere fallacy, for the 1 ion is not whether the min can, ab- 
Rain from all volitiohs in general, bor whether" the will can deter mine mel h 'Chooſe 
or refuſe this or that object or act propoſed: It is not whether he can neirher 
chooſe nor refuſe, but whether he can either chobſe or refuſe ? For it is this that 
ſhews the freedom of the will? "And I would remark” here, as 1 have found fome- 
times occaſion to do, that it is poſſible” for a vaſt and ſagacious genius to be nor al- 
ways the faireſt diſputant; the raiſing à cloud of duſt will ſometimes evade the 
g. and appear to gain the victory, when the diſputant only hides 
mſelf. | TU "AD. My LOULTXFO 111 J | 22912 wo 01 e 3 * 12 
The debates of Mr. Locke relating NE IDES or euſe which determines the 
will to act, and other things e Arete mportant queſtion are ſet, I think, in 
ſo clear a light in a late Fiay on the freedom of the will in God and man;” that I 
chooſe to remit my reader to that little boo. 
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1 the twelfth chapter of the ſecond book of Mt. Lacke's Eſſey on the wnderfanding, 


in the eighteenth, twenty- fourth, and ſeveral other parts of bis work, this au- 
tnor ſpeaks in ſuch a manner às though all our complex ideas of ſubſtances and mix- 
in one compoſition, to make à complex or compound idea: and h Mr. Locke 
might not actually advert to it in thoſe paragraphs,” yet he muſt 'certamly grant that 
we do as often obtain a clear knowledge of ſome compound or complex beings by 
receiving them at firſt into the mind in all their complex nature, an afterwards ſe· 
parating them one from another. Let me give an inſtance of both ways of aC- 
quiring complex ideas. If a chil who is unacquainted with gold ſee''a guinea at 
ſome diſtance, he receives perhaps only the idea of extenſion and yellownefs; bring 


ed or complex modes, were formed by taking ſevetal ſimple ideas anc jos them 
1 Loc 


it nearer to the light it appears round and ſbining; nearer yet, and he beholds the 


ſtamp of the coin; then touching it he finds it is hard, and talking it in his hand fr 
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is heavy : thus by degrees he joins the ideas of extended yellow, round, ſhining, the 
figure of a head, and hard neſs altogether, and learns what a guinea is; this is the 
way of compoſition, But if a guinea be given at firſt into the hand of this child in a 
bright place, his ideas of extenſion, yellow, round, ſhining, hard, heavy, c. are 
impreſſed all at once as one complex idea on the mind; and by ſeparation of them, 
and conſidering them diſtinct, he may come to clearer notions of ſome of thole 
ſingle ideas; and by reaſon, obſervation and compariſon, he finds what gold is, and 
what is a guinea: This is the method of learning by diviſion. The ſame thought 
may be applied to a city, a fleet, a ſwarm, a heap, a conſtellation, '&c. ſuppoſing 
that the firſt idea the child has of a houſe, ſhip, ant, grain, ſtar, be received in this 
complex manner by ſeeing many of them together. Thus compoſition of ſimple 
ideas, and diviſion of complex ones, ſeem both to be uſed in the obtaining and in- 
creafing our knowledge of things, and enlarging our number of ideas. | 

And it muſt be acknowledged that Mr. Locke allows · this way of coming by ſome 
of our complex ideas, namely, by ſenſation or obſervation of the ſeveral ideas at once 
in their complex ſtate or union, when he ſays, chapter twenty-ſecond, ſection ſecond, 
Several of them might be taken from obſervation and the exiſtence of ſeveral ſimple 
ideas ſo combined.” And ſection ninth, Thus by ſeeing two men wreſtle or fence we 
get the ideas of wreſtling and fencing,” which are very complex modes. 

The author in his eighteenth chapter, ſection ſecond, gives us ſeveral inſtances of our 
ideas of ſimple modes, ſuch as ſliding, creeping, running, dancing, &c. which per- 
haps may be as well called mixed modes as ſome which he mentions in his twenty- 
ſecond chapter; for even there, at the end of the tenth ſection, I think he makes 
running and ſpeaking to be mixed modes: he calls them collections of ſimple ideas; 
and indeed it is ſometimes very difficult to diſtinguiſh ideas ſimple from complex, 
whether they be ideas of ſubſtances or ideas of modes, partly becauſe the acts of the 
mind perceiving ſeveral ideas and uniting them in one complex one are ſo ſwift and 
undiſtinguiſhable, that they ſeem to be one act, forming one ſimple idea; and partly 
becauſe language hath appointed ſometimes a ſingle word to ſignify a very complex 
idea, and ſometimes an idea much more ſimple needs many words to expreſs it. 
Thus through the mixture and confuſion of ideas by words, it is hard to diſtinguiſh 
always which are the ſimple ones and which the complex, or which are the pure and 
which the mixed. | 

Here I might inquire, what difference doth Mr. Locke make between com 
modes and mixed modes? Would it not be better to diſtinguiſh them thus? If we 
apply the term ſimple mode to the ſimple ideas of modes gotten by ſenſation only, 
as white, black, motion, figure, or to thoſe gotten only by reflexion, as a thought, 
a deſire, &c. and if ſeveral ſimple ideas combined, whether ſenſible or intellectual, 
or both, were called in general complex modes; and the particular term mixed 
mode, were confined only to thoſe ideas which include both ſenſible and intellectual 
ideas, ſuch a ſpeech, converſation, witneſs, theft, &c. we might perhaps diſcourſe 
more diſtinctly of theſe ſubjects: But as this author himſelf ſays in another place, 
« We ought to put things together as well as we can: but after all, ſome things 
will not be bundled up together under our terms and ways of ſpeaking.” 
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Of identity and diverſity. 


TVHE moſt familiar and common objects of knowledge are often found the moſt 
difficult to explain by principles of philoſophy in clear and diſtinct ideas: 
Time, place and motion, the fluidity, and the hardneſs of bodies, the coherence of 
the parts of matter, and the principle of gravitation are convincing inſtances hereof. 
The doctrine of identity and diver ity is as hard to be explained z and while every 
child pretends to know what it is for one thing to be the ſame wich itſelf and not 
another thing, philoſophers are deeply intangled in the ſearch thereof, and fre- 
quently confounded in their thoughts. This author, Mr. Locte, has given us, in his 
twenty · ſeventh chapter, an ingenious attempt to unfold the myſtery of ſameneſs, or 
wherein the principium individuationis conſiſts: and he deſcribes it, Exiſtence itſelf 
which determines a being of any ſort to a particular time and place incommunicable 
to two beings of the ſame kind.“ Which definition, though it is hard to underſtand 
in theſe words, yet he makes much clearer by large inſtances in the following ſec- 
tions. His meaning is, that identity may have various ideas according as it 18 ap- 
plied to various ſorts of beings ; ſo the ſameneſs of an atom is diſtinct from the ſame- 
"neſs of a mals of atoms; and that is different from the ſameneſs of vegetables, of 
animals, of ſpirits, of men. The identity of modes, actions and relations, and 
thoſe things whole exiſtence conſiſts in ſucceſſion, is pretty clearly determined in his 
Spa ſeCtion, and the identity of complex beings in his twenty- eighth and twenty. 
nint 

But this author having written more intelligibly on this ſubject than preceding 
philoſophers, grows bold, and afferts, that the difficulty of this ſubject ariſes from 
names ill ufed, rather than from any obſcurity in the thing itſelf; and that it is 
want of care and attention that has clouded and confounded the thoughts of men. 
I take leave humbly to remark, that though in his general ſcheme af identity and 
diverſity, as well as in his particular application hereof to body, mind, plant, ani- 
mal, Sc. he has rated with great ingenuity, yet there remain ſome difficuliies 
which want farther care, attention, and aſſiſtance to remove. 

Firſt, In his ſecond ſection he aſſerts that there could be no diſtinction of ſub- 
ſtances or any thing elſe one from another; if we do not ſuppoſe minds as well as 
bodies to exclude any of the fame kind out of the ſame place: Which is not only 
oppoſed by the vulgar philoſophers, which ſuppoſe a thouſand minds may be in the 
fame ubi, but it is very diſagreeable alſo with the juſter notion of a mind, which be- 
ing not extended and having no relation to place, can neither be ſaid to admit or 
exclude fellow- minds from the ſame place; but that every ſpirit is ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſhed from all others by its 3 cogitations and conſciouſneſs, ; 

And beſides, if minds were extended, why may not two created minds be in the 
fame place, and penetrate each other as well as he ſuppoſes God the infioite mind to 
penetrate all minds and all bodies whatſoever? Muſt God be the ſame with all 
minds, becauſe he penetrates all minds? If a ſpirit be never ſo little denſer than ſpace, 
it is matter; and if ſpirits be no denſer than ſpaces, why may not they not penetrate 
each other as well as both ſpace and ſpirit are ſuppoſed to penetrate matter? 1 
thought it had been a peculiar property of matter to be impenetrable by a being - 
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irs own kind, What? is ſpirit impenetrable by ſpirit too? Can a ſpirit penetrate 
the groſſeſt matter, and yet not penetrate that thin extenſion of a fellow-ſpirit, which 
is finer than the moſt refined matter, and as tenuious and unſolid as ſpace nſelf, as 
mere emprinefs. | 

Secondly, In the fourth, fifth, and ſixth articles he makes the identity of vege- 

table and animal beings to conſiſt in a participation of the ſame continued life by 
—_ particles of matter in ſucceſſion vitally united to the fame organized 
body. re I aſk leave to remark, ' a 
Firſt, Perhaps it would be too hard to aſk this author ® to explain with great exact- 
neſs what he means here by life and vitally; the ſame life in a plant cannot ſignify 
the ſame juice or nutritive particles; for it may be tranſplanted from clay to chalk, 
or from à bed of earth to a bottle of water, and till it is the fame plant. Nor ca 
life mean the fame tubes. or the ſame channels betwixt the fibres, Nor they may by 
degrees be obſtructed, and new ones found or formed till the old are narrowed, wi- 
thered, and grown e. to the juice. Nor can life mean the ſame method of 
motion of that juice through the plant; for if you bend the head of a plant down 
to the earth, and let its top take root, as may be done to vines or brambles, then 
cut off the old ſtalk near its firſt root, and the paſſage of the nouriſhing juice will be 
juſt contrary, and yet perhaps it is the ſame plant il, I would aſk further, when 
the graft of a pearmain has grown three months, or ſeven years, upon the ſtock of 
. ters fame' tree? Has it the ſame life or has it not? Or when did it 
change? „ Wem BEES 1 tende 

T might fay the like concerning the Hife of ammals. It cannot be the ſame blood 
that is the ſame life ; for in a few months perhaps we have few of the ſame particles 
of blood as before; however, by Dr. Lower's experiment of transfuſion, it may be 
all changed in an hour. Nor can the ſame veins, or veſſels, make the fame life, 
for they ate the ſame when the animal is dead, or they may be changed in life- 
time. Nor is it the ſame motion of the blood and juices, that makes the ſame life; 
for individual motion cannot be communicated to ſucceſſive parts of matter, ſince it 
is periſhing every moment, as his ſecond ſection aſſures us. Beſides, 

Secondly, If a tree, or animal, be dead for ſome time, and by almighty power 
new life and vital motion be given to the ſame matter, it is a different life according 
to this author; for it is not the ſame continued life, yet it ſeems to be the fame plant 
and the ſame animal. | 
Thirdly, In the end of his eighth ſection the author aſſerts, that the ſame ſuccef- 
ſive body not ſhifted all at once, and the fame immaterial ſpirit united to it, goes to 
make the fame man. Here I would aſk, Whether it would be the fame man if it 
were ſhifted all at once? If Goliab at a month old ſhould have all at once received 
that vaſt addition to his bulk which increafed by degrees in forty or fifty years, it is 
4 doubt whether he would have been the fame man or no: and yet why ſhould the 
whole change in one moment, hinder that to be the ſame thing which the diſtance 
of forty years would neceſſarily make the fame? And generally nearneſs to the ſame 
time and place makes more toward the fameneſs of a thing than diſtance 'of place 
and time. Yet upon the whole, I think Mr. Locte is in the right, though the point 
has difficulties. 

And perhaps this is the true notion of the fameneſs of man as relating to this 

world only z namely, That the ſame ſucceſſive body changing itſelf by degrees, ac- 


„ The author was living when this was written. ; 
4 L 2 cording 
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cording to the laws of animal life, and united to the ' fame conſcious mind, , muſt 
make the ſame man. How far the doctrine of the reſurrection requires the ſame 
body, fee eſſay eighth foregoing. 10 wei] 
Thirdly, He comes to enquire in his ninth ſeftion, wherein the ſameneſs of a 


, perſon conſiſts, or perſonal identity. Here he firſt informs us, that he ſuppoſes, ** A. 


perſon is a thinking intelligent being, which has reaſon and reflexion, and can con- 
ſider itſelf as itſelf, that is, as the ſame thinking thing in different times and places, 
which it does only by that conſciouſneſs, which is inſeparable from thinking.” Now 
I queſtion, whether we may ſo eaſily agree with him in this, as a ſufficient account 
of what a perſon is. | 
. Let us conſider a little. The words ſelf and conſciouſneſs of ſelf refer only to the 
20 09G I ; but are not the pronouns thou and he perſonal pronouns as well as I ? 
uppoſe Armando has ſlain his neighbour in the fight of Martys and Criton, and ſhould 
be ſeized with ſuch a loſs of memory afterward, or ſuch diſtraction, as to blot out 
the conſciouſneſs of this action from the mind. Armando then would ſay, It was not 
I: But may not Martys and Criton ſtill charge him, thou art the murderer ? May 
they not juſtly ſay of him, That he is guilty, and he ſhould be to death? 
Are they not as good judges of the ſame perſon as Armando is himſelf? What if A 
mando (hould deny the fact, as having really loſt all conſciouſneſs of it? Is he not 
ſtill the ſame perſon that ſlew his neighbour ? Does not the witneſs of Marys.and 
Criton declare him to be the ſame perſon ? They know his body to be the ſame and 
according to the laws of nature, they juſtly infer his ſoul muſt be the ſame alſo, what- 
foever Armando's diſtraction might dictate concerning himſelf : I think therefore, 
that the word perſon implies one thinking being, one et ſubſtance, which is 
always the ſame whether it be or be not conſcious and mindfſul of its own actions in 
different times and places. 125 "iP Tt 
But Mr. Locke ſeems to be of another mind z for he adds, By this conſciouſneſs 
every one is to himſelf that which he calls ſelf :- it not being conſidered in this caſe, 
whether the ſame ſelf be continued in the ſame or divers ſubſtances. In this 
alone conſiſts perſonal identity, that is, the ſameneſs of a rational being.” And in 
the tenth ſection, the queſtion is, What makes the ſame perſon, and not whether 
it be the ſame identical ſubſtance which always thinks in the fame perſon, which in 
this caſe matters not at all, Different ſubſtances by the ſame conſciouſneſs, where 
they do partake in it, being united into one perſon, as well as different bodies by 
the ſame life are united into one animal, whoſe identity is preſerved in the change 
of ſubſtances by the unity of one continued life: For it being the ſame conſciouſ- 
neſs that makes a man be himſelf to himſelf, perſonal identity depends on that. 


only, whether it be annexed only to one individual ſubſtance,. or can be conti- 


nued in a ſucceſſion of ſeveral ſubſtances, The ſame conſciouſneſs uniting thoſe 
different actions into the ſame perſon, whatever ſubſtances contributed to their pro- 
duction.” | | 551 

And man that reads this, and knows that the author is in doubt whether matter 
may not think, would be ready to ſuſpect that he is ſo very ſolicitous to make the 


fame ſubſtance unneceſſary to perſonal identity, that ſo he may maintain his ſup- 


poſed poſſibility of matter being made capable of thinking; and that it may be 

poſſible that thinking may inhere in animal nature, whoſe conſtituent particles of 

» This diſcourſe is intirely confined to „ and has no reference to divine 
— is intirely confi perſonality among creatures we 
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fleſh and blood may be perpetually. changed, and yet the animal remain the ſame 
and be the ſame perſon ow "y of 2 or | l 

But to indulge no further ſuſpicions, let us conſider what he affirms plainly, 
namely, that perſonal identity conſiſts only in conſciouſneſs ; for, ſays he, ſection 
tenth, ** As far as any intelligent being can repeat the idea of any paſt action, with 
the ſame conſciouſneſs it had of it at firſt, or that it has of any preſent action, ſo far it 
is the ſame perſonal ſelf z for it is by the conſciouſneſs it has of it preſent thoughts and. 
actions that it is ſelf to itſelf now; and ſo it will be the ſame ſelf as far as the ſame con- 
ſciouſneſs can extend to actions paſt or to come: And he puts theſe queſtions, 
ſection twelfth, *+ Whether if the ſame ſubſtance which thinks be changed, it can 
be the ſame perſon ? or whether if it remain the ſame, it can be different perſons ?® 

To this he anſwers, This muſt be allowed to thoſe who place thought in a purely 
material animal conſtitution, void of any immaterial ſubſtance, becauſe the ſubſtances 
are perpetually changing in animal nature: But ſuppoſing immaterial ſubſtances on- 
ly to think, yet he ſeems to think it hard to ſhew why perſonal identity cannot be 
preſerved in the change or variety of immaterial ſubſtances, as well as animal iden- 
dity is preſerved in the change of material ſubſtances. Thus it is evident, that by- 
his reaſonings, he makes the ſameneſs of a perſon to conſiſt intirely, and only in con- 
ſeiouſneſs, which he had before plainly and ſtrongly aſſerted. ' , 

| I acknowledge he has. offered. ſome plauſible arguments for it, and he has alſo: 
mentioned ſome formidable objeQtions againſt his own opinion; but J queſtion whe- 
ther he has ſo well refuted thoſe objections, as to render that opinion of his certain. 
and evident, namely, That the ſameneſs of perſons conſiſts not in the ſameneſs of 
ſubſtances, either material or thinking, that is, either body or mind, but merely in a: 
conſciouſneſs of the ſame thoughts or actions. | | 
There is no need of debating the point about a man's being the ſame perſon with. 
himſelf at the preſent time, becauſe a man's own preſent conſciouſneſs will ſecure. 
to him bis own perſonal identity, though perhaps it will not . confine it to himſelf 
alone. But the chief difficulty relates to his being the ſame with himſelf at diſtant 
times. And here let us conſider ſome of the difficulties he propoſes againſt his own. 
ſentiments. | + ET Nen | 

1. He ſeems to allow, that according to his deſcription of perſonal identity, two 
different men may be one and the ſame perſon; for in his thirteenth and fourteenth. 
ſections, as well as in other parts of this chapter, he grants that a different ſpirit cre- 
ated long after may poſſibly have the conſciouſneſs of actions done by a ſpirit ex. 
iſtent many ages before, impreſt upon it; by this means the mayor of Qycenborough + 
might ſuppoſe his ſoul had been the ſoul of Socrates, as ſection nineteenth, and then 
this latter ſoul or ſpirit, or this man, becomes the ſame perſon with the former, and. 
thus Socrates and the mayor of Queenborough become one perſon. 

But I deny this to be proper conſcious remembrance: It is only a deluſive im- 
preſſion on the mind or fancy imitating the act of memory; it is a ſtrong belief of. 
what is falſe. And can ſuch a frenzy be ſufficient. to turn two men into one perſon? 
Muſt Domitian be really the ſame perſon with Romulus, if his pride could fo far im- 
preſs his imagination, and impoſe. upon his memory, as to perſuade him that he built: 
Rome & Is not this contrary. to all the ſenſe and reaſon, as well as the language of man- 
kind? And might not Domitian by the ſame madneſs become Ninus, and Darius, and. 
Plate, and twenty — well as two? [ 

Secondly, He ſeems to ſuppoſe, that real forgetfulneſs may make a diſtinct per- 
{on as well as fancied. memory may! make the ſame; and thus Domitian nn 
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ſame perſon that killed fleas; if ſtanding at the hend of his army his pride Mould ſo! 
far over power his memory, as to blot out all the traces of that contem prible” im- 
ployment of his former hours. d RB en eee en en: 60. 2% ub mi 308 


And ſuppoſe that one of his foldiersi ſuobid by a diforder' of his brain imugine,! 


that he was conſcious that he himſelf had thus been employed in the palace of D- 


mitian, and that he was then the emperor;; would this forgetfulneſs of the one, and 
frenzy of the other, make two Domitians upon the ſpot, or two perſons of Domitian ?: 
Doth not this author allow in ſection nineteenth; chat if Sacrates aſſeep puis forth any 
actions, and is not conſcious of it when he awakes, ſleeping and waking Socrates is not 
the ſame perſon? And are they not two perſons according to his notion? His twen- 
tieth and twenty firſt ſections ſeem to ſpeak the ſame thig. 1 
The chief anſwer that he gives hereto, is his diſtinction betwirt man and perſon, 
he may allow that Socrates is the ſame man till, that is, the ſame ſpirit united to 
the ſame animal body; but he doth not allow him to be the ſame perſon, bechuſe 
not conſcious by remembrance ot his on paſt thoughts or actions. And ſo Þ may 
be the ſame man that peformed a hundred former actions of life,” though I have en- 
tirely forgot them all; but I ar not the ſame perſon that performed mittions of thoſe 
actions, ſince I have entirely forgotten a far larger number of my thoughts than I 
can recollect. Now, I would only enquire whether ſueh à diſtinction between man 
and perſon, is either correſpondent with the nature and reaſon: of things, or with 
on MO language of all men, or the accurate expreſſions of true philo- 
15 ſhort, according to this * privy identity, many men may ſuccel- 
ſively or ſimultaneouſly be one perſon ; and thus every private foldier in the army of 
Lewis the fourteenth may become the ſame perſon as Alexander the great, if a gene- 
ral frenzy ſhould ſeize them, and make a ſtrong impreſſion upon their minds, that 
they fought the battle at In, and. beat Darias there, And ſe any one man may 
become many perſons: For if Mr. NV. Les the tragedian in Bedlam hath'a ſtrong 
Impreſſion on his fancy, that he taught Plato philoſophy, then he is the ſame per- 
ſon with Socrates; or that he pleaded in the Romam ſenate againſt Mark Antony, then 
he is Cicero; or that he ſubdued Gaul, and made himſelf maſter of Rome, then he is 
Julius Czfar ;, that he wrote the Ancids, then he is Virgil; that he began the reſor- 
mation from popery, then he is Martin Luther z and that he reigned in Exgland at the 
_—_ i of the ſixteenth century, and then he is the ſame; perſon” with queen 
On the other hand, this doctrine ſeetns to allow us to believe, that if St. Paul 
ſhould irretrievably forget all the labours and ſufferings that he underwent for the 
ſake of the goſpe}, he would not be the ſame perſon that fulfilled his apoſtleſhip ſo 
gloriouſly : And if Judas ſhould never think again through all his future exiſtence, 
that he betrayed the Saviour of the world, he would not be the perſon that commit- 
ted that hainous wickedneſs, e ee ene eee 10 UE? SAN en ; 
The way Mr, Locke comes off from any terrible conſequences of thoſe poſſibilities 
in his tweaty-fixth ſection, is by applying the word perſon to man any in a foren- 
fie ſenſe, as he is the ſubject of happineſs or miſety, and is an object of rewards or 
puniſhments: And in ſection thirteenth he ſuppoſes the goodneſs and juſtice of God 
will not ſuffer ſuch extravagant poſſibilities to come to paſs, which may affect the 
rewards or puniſhments of men; but his equity and truth will diſeover rhemſelves in 
attributing proper recompences to men or ſpirits, conſidered only as perſons, or in 
their perſonal identity, that is, as conſcious of their awni former actions of vice or 
virtue. 
| But 
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But without running to a. forenſic ſenſe, there are ſo many inconveniencies that 
may ariſe from ſuch a notion of perſonal ſameneſs, even in the common affairs of 
human life, as well as in et ſcience, as may utterly diſcourage our aſſent 
to this notion. | ? | 

The word perſon is oſten uſed, if not moſt frequently, without any forenſic ſenſe : 
.We ay, ** Th re were five perſons preſent in the room at ſuch a time, or I had but 
one perſon wick me, c. And how can we tell how many perſons were or were not 
preſent, if the ſuppoſed. conſciouſneſs of five other perſons ſhould place them there 
at that time, and render them the ame perſons? Or if the ſuppoſed forgetfulneſs of 
the perſons really preſent ſhould take away their perſonal identity? I fear this opi- 
nion, if univerſally regeived, would bring in endleſs confuſions, whereſoever the 
word perſon was introduccddt PP. | 
Well, if Mr. Zocke's opinion will not ſtand, the remaining queſtion will be then, 
What is perſonal identity, or wherein does it really conſiſt ? | 

Firſt, I would here, obſerve and allow, that we are now conſidering the word 
perſon rather in a pbilgſophic than a mere vulgar ſenſe: For I grant there are ſome 
modes of vulgar expreſſion, wherein the idea of perſonality ſeems confined to the 
body of man: And thus we fay, A very tall perſon, or a very comely perſon: Or 
when a conſumption hag made a man lean and pale, or. the ſmall-pox has altered the 
countenance, we are xgady-to: fey, That out friend is not the ſame perſon that he 
was before. Ir is plain, chat theſe phraſes xelate purely to the qualities of the body. 
And ſometimes the ſame mode. of ſpeaking, is uſed, with regard merely to the qua- 
Jities of the mind in union with the body, as when by long ſickneſs or old age the 
memory or reaſoning powers are impaired, we ſay of our neighbour, He 22 
another perſon than once he Was. But our buſineſs here is to conſider perſona- 
lity. rather in its philoſophical ſignification, which yet is by no means ſo very 
4 from the more uſval meaning of it in common life, as Mr. Zocke”s account 

110.48, 4 990 1 LW: * Wow] |; 

I L anſwer therefore ſecondly, that with regard to mankind, which is the only thing 
we are now concerned about, the ſame perſon in an incomplete ſenſe, is the ſame 
intelligent ſubRance, or the, ame. conſcious mind or ſpirit j but in a complete ſenſe, 
it is the ſame ſpirit united to the ſame body, that is, in ſhort, the ſame man; perſoa 
and man ate here the ſame, , Nor is this perſonal ſameneſs altered or aboliſhed, 
though, the man ſhould ſometimes be ſo ĩmpoſed upon by frenzy, as to ſuppoſe him- 
ſelf to have a conſcious memory of actions which were not his own; or though 
he ſhould be utterly forgetful of his own proper actions. Here are four queſtions 
then ariſing... 10) tad it 5 

Firſt queſtion. How can the ſame hody be ſecured to make a part of this ſame 
perſon, ſigce the parts of an animal are in continual flux and change? I anſwer, it 
is moſt highly probable, that there are ſome original particles of an animal body, 
which continde from its birth to its death, through all the gradual and ſucceſſive 
changes of other particles, which may be ſufficient to pronounce it the ſame body; 
and theſe may probably continue the ſame even till the great reſurrection. See eſ- 
{ay eight on that ſubject... An univerſal change of all the particles of the body at 
once will hardly allow; us to call it the ſame body. 53 
But if here ſhould be no ſuch unchanging particles ia the body of man, yet in 
the ſame current courſe of animal life the body may be called the ſame, according to 
the common laws of nature, continuing the ſame animal life under flow and ſucceſ- 


five 


Rn tus in any thing that relates to proper perſonality in this life, ſince theſe particles 
ave nothing to do in thinking or conſciouſneſs, _ e eee Ut 
Second queſtion. How is the ſameneſs of the conſcious mind or ſpirit ſecured to 
make the other and moſt conſiderable part of the ſame perſon? How can we be 
ſure that it is the very ſame ſpirit or thinking ſubſtance?" I anſwer, that ſuppoſing a 
mind or ſpirit, or any conſcious being to be intirely immaterial; and, as J think, in- 
extended alſo, it is impoſſible that any part of the fubſtinee of it can be changed or 
diminiſhed, without deſtroying the Whole; becauſe it is ſo uniform and ſimple a be- 
ing, it is a conſcious and active power ſubſiſting by itſelf. It has no parts, and Tan- 
not but exiſt or ceaſe to exiſt in the whole or at once; Any new ſubſtarice there- 
fore coming in the room of this makes it- pfoperly” a different Perſon, it is another 
ſelf, another intelligent mind or conſcious being: And to do Mr. Locle juſtice, he 
acknowledges in ſection twenty fifth, that the more probable opinion is that this con- 
ſciouſneſs, in which he ſuppoſes perſonal identity to conſiſt, is annexed. to one indivi- 
dual immaterial ſubſtance. 0 e 387 eee, eee eee e $2220 
Third queſtion. But ſuppoſing that freozy ſhould fo far impoſe upon one man 
as to make him fancy himſelf conſcious of the former actions of another man, or 
that forgetſulneſs ſhould make him unconſcious of ' his'own paſt actions; how could 
he know and be aſſured that he was the fame perſon who eridiriied his own actions, 
or that he was not the ſame perſon who performed the actions of another ? To this 
1 anſwer, that for the common affairs of human life, God has in general ordained 
that perſons ſhould be ſufficiently conſcious of their on perſonality and ' ſameneſs 
with themſelves : Or if through any diſorder of natute a man ſhould loſe or change 
the true idea of himſelf and his own actions, or falſly aſcribe the actions and per- 
ſonality of another man to himſelf, and ſhould ſay, I did this, or 1 did not that, 
_contrary to plain truth and fact, there are generally witneſſes enough among his 
fellow-creatures who are not thus diſordered in their minds, to aſſure him Thou didſt 
not or Thou didſt according to plain fact and the truth of things: and they are able 
to make effectual proof to him, if he be capable of receiving it, that he is the ſame 
perſon with his former ſelf, and that he is not another'perſon, or that he is the ſame 
man and not another. By their ſenſes they know his body is the fame; and they 
know that without a miracle his ſoul muſt be the ſame too, becauſe it is contrary to 
the Jaws of nature for a new ſoul to be united to that body. 

In matters of great or final importance the equity and goodneſs of God will take 
care to prevent that one man ſhall not be rewarded for actions which he never did, 
and which he has no pretence to but by his own frenzy and diſordered imagination: 
And alſo that one man ſhall not ordinarily ſuffer any puniſhment, without reducing 
to his mind a conſciouſneſs of ' thoſe actions for which he is puniſhed, God the 

judge of all will effectually ſecure this matter in all his final recompences of 
mankind. If it be lawful for Mr. Locke to have recourſe to the equity and 
goodneſs of God to guard againſt any unhappy conſequences which may attend 
his ſtrange and novel opinion, it is as lawful for a meaner writer to have re- 
courſe to the ſame perfections of God to guard againſt any ill conſequence that 
may attend an opinion which is ſo much plainer in itſelf, and ſo much more agree- 
able to the common ſenſe of mankind. © © n a+. by 
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Sea. VII. Remarks on ſome parts of Mr. Locke's eſay. "693 
Fourth queſtion, If you enquire further concerning the ſeparate ſtate of human 
fouls, what makes the perſonal identity of a man there, it is ſufficient to ſay, that it 
is the ſame individual ſpirit which was once united to a certain animal body, and 
performed good or evil actions therein, and which has now, commenced its ſtate 
of recompence ſeparate from the body; and there is and will be a ſufficient 
evidence of the ſameneſs of perſonality for every ſeparate ſoul during that time, 
in its real conſciouſneſs of its own former actions without forgetfulneſs or delu- 
ſion, though its perſonality may not be counted fo complete till the reſurrection of 
the body, and its reunion to it. Then ſhall the whole man receive recompences 
according to his former behaviour in his complete perſon both ſoul and body. 
Perſonality and ſameneſs of perſons either in this world or the other muſt not ſtand 
upon ſuch a ſhifting and changeable principle, as may allow either one man to be 
two perſons, or two men to be one perſon, or any one man or perſon to become 
another, or to be really any thing but himſelf, 


The END of the ESSAYS. 
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Fi RY man who employs himſelf in thinking, endeavours. to diſpoſe his 


ideas in ſuch an order as appears to him moſt comprehenſive and perſpicuous 
in itſelf, and moſt obvious to his own ſurvey, as well as eaſieſt for his recol- 
lection. If I could have, met with any ſuch ſhort and plain ſcheme of ontology as I 
wiſhed, among the authors whence I learnt that ſcience, 1 had never taken pains to 
form this model or draw the preſent ſketch. I am not conſcious that I have admit- 
ted into it any of thoſe barren and perplexing ſubtilties which have over-run this 
branch of learning, as it has been cultivated in the ſchools under the title of meta- 
hy ſics. ] | | | 
: In our days indeed that name is dropt, and with much better reaſon it is termed - 
ontology, or the knowledge of being in general, with its various affections, that is, 
the properties, adjuncts, and relations that belong to it. It is an uſeful ſcience in 
itſelt which teaches us to place every being and every thought and idea in its proper 
order in our minds, and gives us an extenſive and regular ſurvey of things; and I 
am ſure it. may be exhibited in ſuch a manner as to ſecure it effectually from that 
juſt cenſure, and that forbidding character which the learned profeſſor De Vries gives 
to the metaphyſics of the ſchools in former ages. His ſatire on 1 may be thus ex- 
preſſed in Engliſh. ** This ſcience, faith he, was treated of by the ſophiſters in ſuch 
a way, that one would ſwear they aimed at nothing elſe but to vex and torture the 
underſtanding with difficult trifles, and to infect all language with blundering non- 
ſenſe, and with the grating horror of barbarous ſounds which have no meaning. 
Theſe were men of empty and vain ſubtilty, who built up huge volumes of worth- 
leſs words and diſputes about nothing; whoſe leaves, if they were not divided by 
the grocers to wrap up ſpice and ſugar, would now lie for ever in heaps to feed 
moths and bookworms. This is fo far from deſerving the title of wiſdom or prime 
philoſophy, that it is rather the extreme folly of monkiſh dreams and dotages,”? 
Such juſt and ſevere ſatire as this being ſpread abroad in ſome modern ſchools, 
and in the polite world, hath tempted our youth to run to another extreme: many 
of them will ſneer at the name of metaphyſics, and paſs a ſcornful cenſure on all 
the ſcience of ontology at once : they are aſhamed of knowing it, and therefore 
renounce all pretence to it with pride and pleaſure, The endlels multitudes of ſenſe- 
leſs and empty diſtinctions of the ancients, their uſeleſs and thorny queſtions and diſ- 
putes introduced into this ſcience, and the many old and abſurd canons and axioms 
which they were wont to place among thoſe principles which they called the prime 
foundations of all learning, have appeared to our age in ſo ridiculous a light, that 
we have been too ready to throw away this uſeful part of philoſophy, becauſe - = 
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follies which have been blended with it. But it becomes a philoſopher to diſtinguiſh: 
between the gold and the droſs, and not to renounce and abandon a rich mine be- 
* cauſe the ore is not refined, or perhaps has been debaſed with vile mixtures by ſome 
fooliſh labourers and melters. | 
If we would not ſuffer ourſelves to be impoſed upon by a little empty rallery, but 
take a juſt view of things in order to — a right judgment, we ſhould find this part 
of philoſophy is very neceſſary and of admirable uſe to all men of ſcience, and that 
in every branch of the learned profeſſions : To have all the vaſt multitude of themes 
and ideas about which we have occaſion to think, ſpeak or write, ranged in a ſet of 
regular claſſes, ſo that we know where to find and place them all, is of unſpeakable 
advantage in explairiing, defining, dividing, diſtinguiſhing, illuſtrating, and arguing 
upon every ſubject we take in hand. Nor does this ſerve only the purpoſes of the 
college, and direct, aſſiſt, and facilitate the labours of ſtudents and the learned 
world; but gentlemen, and perſons in every degree of common life might be taught 
to enlarge the number of their ideas, to extend their reaſonings far wider, and diſ- 
pt their thoughts in more uſeful order by the aſſiſtance of this part of knowledge, 
it were diſplayed in a happy and perſpieuous manner, with the excluſion of 
m, and ſtraws, and all the perplexing trifles that had over - run the academies of 
er ages. | + 3664.6 | | 
I with dome fcilfot hand would undertake this work: If I was ever able to per- 
form it according to my own idea, yet it is too late in life for me now to return 10 
theſe ſtudies, What I have here written has in part lain long by me: It pretends to 
nothing more than a brief and compendious ſketch of notions that relate to this 
feience, and a mere arrangement of the moſt uſeful themes which ſhould here be 
treated of, in a contracted view : and though it may be of chief advanrage for the 
recollection of thoſe who have been acquainted with the matters, yet 1 hope it will 
not be unſerviceable for the inſtruction of ſuch as have known nothing of them it 
they will read with attention and care. In fome places I define not only the general 
theme but the particular kinds of it alſo; in a few others I only juſt mention the 
terms of the particular diſtinctions, and neither add any definitions or examples to 
them, where the very terms are fo plain that a common reader may know the 
meaning of them without explication z but in moſt places 1 give ſuch examples as 
may ſufficiently explain and iſſuſtrate the ſubject and the ſeveral diviſions and branches 
of it without laborious and diſputable definitions. | 
What the metaphyſical writers have called axioms or canons, ave very numerous 
almoſt under every head or theme of diſcourſe z but many of them are ſo falſe 
in the moſt obvious ſenſe of them, and want ſuch a number of limitations and 
learned diſtinctions to reduce them to truth, that I thought it needleſ co ſtuff this 
epitome with them. Many others are ſo uſeleſs to any valuable popes that they 
deſerve no room in the mind or memory. Thoſe few which/are uſeful I have placed 
in their proper chapters as notes, and ſeveral others I have added which ſeemed to 
me not unprofitable. | 117 6 
It is not often that I divert out of my way to tell the world particularly what 
the moderns or the ancients have ſaid on theſe ſubjefs, nor how far I agree with 
them or differ from them; but in the main 1 dire&ly purſue my own track of 
thoughts, and range this infinite variety of ideas collected from the univerſe of 
_ - ſuch a method as appears to me the moſt comprehonſiveand natural, plain 
caly. | k 3. ; 
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of being and not-being, with a general ſcheme of the affeffions of being. 
(riot == is a diſcourſe of Being in general, and the various and moſt 


7 modes or affections, as well as the ſeveral kinds or diviſions 
of it. 
** word being here includes not only whatſoever actually is, but whatſoever 
can be. 0 | 
Being is the firſt and moſt obvious, the moſt ſimple and natural conception that 
we can frame of any thing which we ſee, hear, feel, or know. It is in ſome ſenſe 
included in all our other conceptions of things, and is therefore the moſt. general or 
univerſal of all our ideas. | | 
By the affections of being are meant all powers, properties, accidents, relations, 
actions, paſſions, diſpoſitions, internal qualities, external adjuncts, confiderations, 
conditions or circumſtances whatſoever; in a word, all thoſe modes which belong to 
things, either as they are in themſelves, or as they ſtand in relation to other things, 
or as they are repreſented or modified by our ideas and conceptions. | 
Since every thing may be greatly diſtinguiſhed and illuſtrated by Es > py 
before we begin to treat of the affections of being in general, we may ve- 
ry briefly what ſort of notions we may frame of not being or nothing. 
Not-being, as it excludes: all ſubſtances and modes whatſoever, is nihility or 
mere nothing. 185 
Not-being, as it excludes particular modes or manners of being out of any ſub- 
ſtance, may be conſidered, either as a mere negation, ſuch is blindneſs or want of 
| ighr in a ſtone; or as a,privation, ſuch is blindneſs or want of ſight in a man; of 
which ſee Logic, part the firſt, chapter ſecond, ſection ſixth, $6 
R 4 , : ote 


640 - A brief feheme of ontology. Chap. I. 
Note 1. Pure nothing conſidered merely in itſelf has no proper affections belong- 
ing to itz though our imagination ſometimes may ſo far abuſe us as to miſtake no- 
thing for ſomething, as in the cafe of ſhadow?” and at other times we miſtake ſorhe- 
thing for nothing, and ſuppoſe a room full of light and air to have nothing in it. 
So weak and imperfect is our preſent ſtate of knowledge, | 
Note 2. Though a non-entity or not-being is really nothing in itſelf, yet as it is 
introduced by ſome relation to being it may afford foundation for ſome ſort of 
thoughts or conceptions, or ſome relative affections which hereafter will be deſcribed. 
On this account nom entity has been uſually diſtinguiſhed from mere nihility or pure 
nothing. LoL | WW x Co, 
— Hence it follows that that old axiom of the ſchools © Non-entis nulla eſt 
ſcientia, or what has no being cannot be known,” muſt be underſtood with Tome 
" Imitation: For 1. we may know things poſſible though they have no actual being: 
2. We may know things paſt and future which have no preſent being: 3. We 
way alſo form a ſort of idea of non-entities or not-beings from their relation to be- 
ings z- we can ſee a ſhadow, and talk of filence : And even when we ſpeak of pure 
nihility or nothing, we are ready to frame ſome ſort of nation or idea of it ſince we 
reaſon and diſcourſe about it. Perhaps this may ariſe from the imperfection of our 
preſent ſtate. 3 | | 
Note 4. Though pure nothing is that which in truth neither has a being nor af- 
fections, nor can be properly made the meaſure of any being, yet negative quan- 
tities, which, as mathematicians generally ſay, are marks and \meaſures of what is 
leſs than nothing, are of great — pe neceſſity in algebra; becauſe this ſcience 
teaches us to form our ideas of all real and poſitive quantities as ſo much more than 
nothing. 8 225 gd e Bu "WIA "Ne 
. Having diſtinguiſhed being from its oppoſites, let us proceed now to lay down a 
general ſcheme of the affections of being. 8 5 R 
The moſt general and extenſive diſtribution of the affections of being is into ab 
ſolute and relative. _ 1 : | 
| Abſolute affections belong to each being conſidered in itſelf, and theſe are nature 
or eſſence and exiſtence, duration and unity, power and act. | | 
Relative affections or relations ariſe from ſome reſpect which diſtin beings bear 
to one another, or at leaſt to ſome part or property of themſelves > Now theſe are 
real or mental. | et. BOY | 
Real relations are thoſe which ariſe from the conſtitution of any being among 
others in the univerſe to which it has a real reference whether we think of it or no. 
Such are, whole and part, cauſe and effect, ſubje& and adjunct, time and place, 
agreement and difference, number and order, to which may be added truth and 
goodneſs, leſt the metaphyſicians ſhoutd complain of this omiſſion. | | 
Mental relations are ſuch as ariſe not from things themſelves, but only from our 
manner of conceiving them and referring one thing to another: Such are abſtracted 
or ſecond notions, figns, language, and particularly all extrinſic denominations and 
terms of art. | 5 . g 
Note, All affections of being are not poſitive, but they may be ſometimes nega- 
tive. Some men are knowing, ſome are ignorant or without knowledge. a 
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N MONG the abſolute affections of being the firſt that offers itſelf is eſſence or 
| nature; and it conſiſts in an union of all thoſe things, whether ſubſtances or 
modes, which are neceſſary to make that thing be what it is; ſolid extenſion is the 
eſſence of matter; an animal body and ſoul united are the eſſence of a man; and 
many flowers bound together are the eſſence of a noſegay. . 
Note 1. 'Whatſoever is clearly contained in the nature or eſſence of a thing, may 
be affirmed of that thing: Contingence is contained in the nature of a creature, and 
we may ſay of every creature, it is contingent or may not be. Exiſtence is contained 
in the nature or of God, and we may therefore affirm that God has exiſtence, 
or God exiſts, | | 
Note 2. The eſſences of mathematical beings are immutable; never fo little an 
alteration deſtroys the eſſence of a circle or a ſquare: But the eſſences of natural be- 
ings are not ſo, nor do they conſiſt in an indiviſible point, but admit of degrees. A 
| with more or fewer leaves may be a roſe til. Marble is {till marble whether 
it be tinged yellow or gray, or made a little harder or a little ſoſter. But when 
the alteration or difference is very great, it is ſometimes hard to ſay whether it retain 
the ſame eſſence ſo as to deſerve the ſame name: Is a bat a bird or a beaſt? Is every 
monſter to be called man which is born of a woman? | 
Query, When Mr, Locke infers from hence that the eſſence of natural beings are 
but mere nominal eſſences, does he carry this matter too far, or not ? 
Though we do not ſo well know the diſtinct eſſences and natures of particular 
kinds of ſpirits, as to fay certainly what they conſiſt in, yet the eſſence of every par- 
ticular kind of body certainly conſiſts of matter and form. 5 
Matter is the ſolid extended ſubſtance which is common to all bodies: The ſorm 
includes and implies thoſe peculiar qualities both real and ſenſible, which make any 
particular body be what it is, and diſtinguiſh it from all other bodies. ba 
Note, Shape or figure, ſize or quantity, fituation or place, together with motion 
and reſt are called the real or primary qualities of matter, becauſe they do and 
would belong to bodies whether there were any ſenſible being to take notice of them 
or no: But colour, ſound, taſte, heat, cold, &c. are called ſenſible qualities, becauſe 
they are ideas or modes which we attribute to things merely as they affect ourſelves 
or any ſenſitive beings, They are called alſo ſecondary qualities, becauſe they ariſe 
from the different combinations and diſpoſitions of thoſe real and primary qualities 
before named, and their power to impreſs our ſenſes in different manners. ? 
The matter of a body is either proxime or remote; the proxime matter of 'a ſhip 
is timber, the remote is trees. | 
Note 1. Matter and form have been 1 ranked among the cauſes, yet 
they may be called conſtituent principles of things. 
Note 2. Matter and form have been transferred from things corporeal to intel- 
lectual: So we ſpeak of the matter of a ſermon or treatiſe, which is the theme of dif 
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64 A of brief fobeme one Chap. III. 
| e N the form of it, which is the manner in which the ſpeaker or writer 
treats of it. 88 . | 

Hence ariſes the famous diſtinction of matetial and formal uſually and pertinently 
applied to ſubjects of various kinds, whether intellectual or corporeal. Wheat is 
| bread materially, and ideas or terms are materially a propoſition; but neither one 

nor the other are _— ſo. . ds ty "> 
| Having ſpoken e-nature of things in thi „it may not be amiſs to 
take notice of a few diſtinctions relating to t. $1 ks 

The term nature is ſometimes taken for the eternal and unchangeable reaſon of 
things; ſo it is neceſlary in the nature of thi that three and four ſhould make 
ſeven ; and that the three angles of a triangle ſhould be equal to two right angles. 

Sometimes it ſignifies the courſe and order af ſecond cauſes, whether minds or 
bodies, together with the laws of matter and motion which God the firſt cauſe has 
ordained in this world; in this ſenſe it is natural for the limbs to move when the 
ſoul wills, and the four ſeaſons of the year ſhould ſucceed each other in Eurape, - 

In this latter ſignification of the word ſome things are faid to be according to na- 
ture, as when an oak brings forth acorns. Some are befide nature, as when an ani- 
mal brings forth a monſter. Some may be called contrary to nature; as when the 
ſtock of an apple- tree brings forth pears by virtue of the twig of a. pear-tree 
grafted into it, Rom. xi. 24. Other things are above nature, as are all the inſtances 
of divine and miraculous operation : though theſe are ſometimes called contrary to 
nature too, as when the ſtreams of Jordan ran backward, or the fun ſtood ill, 


CHAPTER m. 


Of exiftence, whether attua}, poſſible, or impoſſible, neceſſary or contingent, 
| dependent ar independent. 1 


XISTENCE is diſtinguiſhed from eſſenee as the actual being of a thing is 
diſtinguiſhed from its mere nature conſidered as le. 4 | | 
A being is poſſible when the ideas which are ſuppoſed to make up its nature may 
be actually united and have no inconſiſtency, as a golden mountain or 2 river of 
wine: But where the ideas are inconſiſtent it is called an impoſſible, as an iron ani 
mal, or ſilent thunder. This has neither eſſence nor exiſtence. | 
Impoſſibles may be diſtinguiſhed into four forts ;. ſome things are metaphyſically 
or abſolutely impoſfible in the abſtracted reaſon. and nature of things, as a cubicab 
circle, a thinking ſtatue, a uric ſmell, oy a buſhel of ſouls. Others may be called 
phyſically or naturally impoſſible, that is, according to the preſent laws of nature, 
fuch are three eclipſes of the ſyn in a month, or that a full moen ſheuld always laſt. 
Others are morally impoſſible, that is improbable in the higheſt degree 3 for we may 
venture to ſay that it is impoſſible for an atheiſt to be ſtrictſy virtuous, or for an Hot. 
teniot to form a ſyſtem of religion or mathematics : And ſuch are many of the le- 
gends of the popiſh ſaints. Other things are ſaid to be conditionally impoſſible, that 
n, when ſuch a condition is put as makes that thing. impoſſible, which otherwiſe 
would not be fo, as a tree bearing fruit on ſuppoſition it has no bloom. 
Note 1. It is abſolutely impoſlible that the ſame thing ſhould both-be and not be 
in the ſame ſenſe, and at the ſame time, and in the ſame reſpeR.. * = 


Chap, m A brief ſcheme of ontology. 643. 
Note 2. When we pronounce any thing abſolutely or natural! wle or -im» 
poſſible, we ſhould do it with great caution, ſince we know fo ——— ideas are 
or are not mutually conſiſtent, either in abſtracted reaſon, or according to the pre · 
ſent laws of nature. e 6) | 

Note 3. God is the only being that carries actual exiſtence in his very nature and 
eſſence, and therefore we may fay with aſſurance God exiſts. | ö 
Note 4. Proper exiſtence belongs only to individuals, for all general natures, that 
is, genus, ſpecics, c. are but abſtracted ideas of the mind, and never exiſt alone, 
but only in individual beings. 3 | Ti | 

Hut let us to the ideas of neceſſity and contingency, which in this chaps 
ter relate to the exiſtence of things, in the ſixth chapter to actions. 15 
All chings which exiſt have either a neceſſary exiſtence, that is, they are becauſe 

they muſt be; or they have a contingent exiſtence, that is, they are, though they 
migh OT Ins may — * be. Pr | = 2 i" 

A neceſſary being wants no cauſe is in ent: But a contingent being is 
we Or becauſe it wants a cauſe to make it exiſt. 

his dependence is either total or partial; conſtant or occaſional ; for exiſtence or 
for <a for operation, &c. ſee more in chapter fourth, and in chapter 
tenth, ) 63D! 
Note, Independence in the higheſt ſenſe belongs only to God, and is the fame with 
ſell- exiſtence, and near akin to ”—= idea of nereſſary exiſtence. "20 
. Neceſſity of exiſtence may be diſtinguiſhed into abſolute or conditional: God 
alone is abſolutely neceſſary, for he muſt exiſt whether any other thing be or be not: 
but as for creatures, though they are properly contingent beings, yet a conditional 
neceſlity may belong to them, that is, ſuch a creature or ſuch an event muſt exiſt 
if the cauſes are put, which will certainly and neceſſarily produce it: If a hen's egg 
be hatched it will produce a chicken: If the fun riſe there will be day - light: If a 
man will down a vaſt precipice, he muſt be deſtroyed. 

It is called alſo ſometimes a conditional neceſſity, when ſuch premiſes or condi 
tions are — from whence an event may be certainly inferred, though they have no 
manner of cauſal influence on this event: So we may ſay, that it was neceſſary anti- 
chriſt:ſhould ariſe, becauſe the God of truth had foretold it. 

Neceſſity may be diyided into natural, logical, and moral: By natural neceſſity 
fire burns, and ſnow melts in the ſun-beams. By logical neceſſity the concluſion of 
a ſyllogiſm follows from the premiſes. By moral neceſſity intelligent creatures are 
obliged to. worſhip God, and virtue will be finally rewarded : though I know ſome 
writers take the term moral neceſſity in another ſenſe. 

Both neceſſity and contingence are ideas frequently applied to the events which a- 
riſe in the natural world, that is, the world of bodies, whether animate or inanimate: 

ut the events in the motal world are more uſually called contingent, that is, t 
voluntary actions of intelligent creatures; though neceſſity may in ſome caſes 
aſcribed, to them too, as the bleſſed God neceſſarily acts agreeably to his own perfecs 
tions: A rational and ſenſible being neceſſarily hates pain and miſerx. 
Events in the natural world are faid to be neceſſary, or to ariſe from natural ne- 
ceſſity, when they are derived from the connection of ſecond cauſes, and thoſe laws 
of motion which God eſtabliſhed in the world at the creation, and which he con- 
tinues by his providence. This is the chief and moſt uſual. meaning of the word na- 
ture: and indeed fate in its derivation, and original ſenſe, lgnifies But the dictate or 
decree of God. But if the appointment #508 be. left quite out of our thoughts 
TY 2 | F then 
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then fate is a heatheniſh 'term to denote a ſort of eternal neceſſary connection of 
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cauſes, without regard to the firſt cauſe ; and ſome of the heathens have exalted this 
fate above the gods themſelves. , e e 296 fot 071091010 492371 eee e 
Events in the natural world are ſaid to be contingent, or to ariſe from chance 
when they are different from what is uſual in the courſe of nature, and utterly un- 
expected, though indeed the courſe of nature really produces them by the interpo- 
ſizon of ſome cauſes imperceptible to us. Yet the heathens have made this chance 
and fortune a fort of deities too, for want of their knowledge of the train of ſecond 
cauſes, and a due regard to the firſt cauſe. Events in the moral world which ariſe 
from the mere free will and choice of intelligent beings, are called contingent, be- 
cauſe they are not brought into exiſtence in a neceſſary manner by any natural con- 
nection of cauſes: Yet they are never aſcribed to chance, for chance as much 


in oppoſition to defign and freedom, as it doth to fate and neceſſity. ry. 


e might here juſt take occaſion to obſerve, that not only with rd to ex- 
iſtence are beings ſaid to be neceſſary or contingent, but with regard to the manner 
of their exiſtence alſo. God is neceſſary in this reſpect as well as in the other, and 
therefore his being and his attributes are unchangeable. But creatures are changeable 
things, becauſe * manner of exiſtence. is contingent, as well as their exiſtence 


itſelf. 


Note 1. All the future events which ariſe from natural and neceſſary cauſes will not 
only certainly but neceſſarily exiſt 3 and though we call many of them contingencies 
becauſe they are uncertain to us, yet they are not ſo to God who knows all things. 


So we ſay, It may or may not rain to-morrow. 


Note 2. All che furure actions of free agents and the events ariſing from thence, 


| both which are properly contingent, may be certainly foreknown by God; and 


therefore we may ſay, they will certainly exiſt, h there be no fuch determina- 
tion of them as to make them properly neceſſary ; for the great and unſearchable 
God, who has foretold many free actions of men, may have ways of knowing things 
certainly which we cannot ſo much as gueſs at. It is too audacious for man to aſ- 
ſert that God cannot know things, merely becauſe we cannot find out a medium for 
his knowledge of them. | {4657 1 

See ſome further conſiderations of neceſſity in chapter ſixth, where we treat cf 


C H AFP T NN. NN 
| e duration, creation, and conſervation. ' 
URATION is merely a continuance in being: and this has commonly been 


divided into permanent and fucceſſive. | | 5 
_ Permanent duration belongs to God alone, and implies not only his continuance 


in exiſtence, but an univerſal, fimuſtancous and endleſs poſſeſſion of all the ſame pro- 


perties and powers without change. 


” 


Succeſſive duration belongs to creatures, and implies the continuance of the fame 


deing with chavgeable and changing modes, powers, properties and actions one af- 


ter another. | | 

It is only ſucceflive duration which is moſt properly divided into paſt, preſent and 
furure. The preſent taken in a ftridt ſenſe is only the moment that now exiſts; and 
divides the hours or ages paſt from thoſe which are to comm. hk 


Chap. V. A brief ſebeme of ontology. 645 
It is very hard for us to conceive of any duration without ſucceſſion: But this 
permanent duration of God is his etertiity which carries ſome things in it above our 
preſent ideas. See more in the chapters of time and infinites. | 
As creation gives exiſtence to all created ſubſtances, ſo conſervation is ſaid to give 


duration, that is, continuance in exiſtence to all creatures. | 
Though the moſt proper idea of creation is the cauſing a ſubſtance to exiſt which 
had no exiſtence, yet the word is alſo! uſed in a leſs proper ſenſe, when any parti- 
cular bodies are formed out of ſuch a maſs of matter —* — utterly unfit for that 
end; when ſuch c are made in any ſubſtance as are generally oppor to 
be 42 the power of creatures and belong to God alone: So God created fiſh and 
fowls out of the water, and man and beaſts out of the earth; though the creation 
of the ſubſtance of water or earth, or the matter out of which they were made, is 
the original ſenſe of the worked. | | nn! a 
Conſervation here refers to the ſame things which are the objects of creation, and 
on which God is ſuppoſed to exerciſe his almighty power. 15 
- Queries. Enquire then, how far do creation and conſervation differ? Is conſer- 
vation a continued creation ? See eſſay eleventh, laſt ſection. If a creature be once 
formed would it not continue to exiſt without any divine conſerving act? 1 
ſible the * ſhould exiſt without willing or nilling the continued exiſtence of his 
creatures | | | | | 
. Note, Subſtances being once made, a creature cannot of himſelf deſtroy them : 
or make their duration to ceaſe, any more than he could of himſelf create them: 
But multitudes of modes are made and deftroyed perpetually at the will of creatures, 
and are placed within their power. Fan | | | 
Note, Though time, place, ubiety, might be introduced here and connected with 
duration, yet they are all plainly relative affections, and therefore I refer them to 
their more proper place. fo (#0 10 10 
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HE next abſolute affection to be conſidered is unity, which perhaps had never 
had the honour to make a chapter in metaphyſics, if it had not been coupled 
with verity and bonity; which three rties being aſcribed by Plato to God the 
great and eternal being, Arfotle his ſhotar aſcribes them all to the idea of being in 
general, and thence came theſe ideas to make fuch a figure in ontology; though it 
muſt be confeſt that ſeveral things have been faid on theſe fubjects which furniſh the 
mind wah uſeful diſtinctions 1 : 9 
Unity is that whereby a thing ſtands as it were divided in our conceptions from 
all other things: and this unity is either ſimple or compounded ; we fay one noſegay 
as well as one flower, and one family as well as one perſon, and one univerſe as 
well as one creature or one atom. See ſomething further concerning unity, fimpli- 
city, and multiplicity. n chapter fourteenth; of numberñ Se doen hos the 
Here we take occaſion to treat of the doctrine of union, though perhaps ſome 
may call it a relative idea. It is that whereby two or more things either really be- 
come one thing or are conſidered as one: This diſtinguiſhes union into real and 


&#<# 


mental. | 
AATCAHY | Real 


vab 4 brief. ſtheme of ontelagy... Chap. v. 

Real union ö either neural and neceſſary, as between. the root and the tree f or 
fortuitous and accidental, as between two apples making a twin; or deſigned and 
artificial, as between the: gat and the Rocks: or 17575 n to 3 8. * 
dicine. K 

Again, real union is copporeal, ſpiritual or ene naten oi 12! 

- . Firſt, coaGder corporeal union or union of bodies, whether den liquid, jet, is 
made by bleading, mixing, - compopndiog,.. by conaRt i, Aggregation, ion, Ce. 
Under this head we may allo treat oſ vital and of i — unions of corporeal 
beings. Some of theſe corporeal unions may communicat ties, as fire joined 
to wood, a graft joined to a ſock, perſua 40 mann 0 6a dt 4 unde 
of dry ſticks, or a. heap of ſtonea 
* Secondly, Canlidet ſpiritus! voie on unign of minde- which-may be.called-cicher 
intellectual, by mutual conſciouſneſs of each other's though ts,| or by agreement in 
opinion: or it is Motul. by frie of mutual love 1 9 ere 
late to God and the ſacred themes of revealed: religion. OT 

Query, Ho far an unjon-of- Pa may aniſe fm a. b dt all an 
* to act by it in the manner of an; inſtrument, or . r re 
is no. rea] communication of  propertics.« Jet the ſame. actions may de aſcribed: to 
both or to eicher when united, and; che ſame properties to hy ehmamen Hgures & 
ſpeech. ' But this I leave to theological debate. 

In the laſt place confider human union, that is, the union A . ine body 
With a ſpirit to make a man; and what are che effects of of this, union, namely ſenſa- 

tion, imagination, paſſion, Cc. voluntary motions of the body, t. And let it be 
noted, that though there be no real communication of properties here, yet there 
may be a nominal commuaication of them 4 Ak hag Piece. a meagre ſoul, 2 
prudent body, à heavy genius. 

Mental union is when ſeveral things really diftin& and diflerent are Sonder as 
one: There are no two beings, nor any multitude of things ſo different and diſtin, 
but may by their likeneſs or agreement, ſituation or other circumſtances, come to 
be conſidered as one thing, and come undef one name, Air, water, earth, and all 
the infinite variety of creatures make one univerſe :. All individuals are united in one 
ſpecies, and all ſpecies under one genus; all ſubſtances, whether minds or bodies, 
come under one general name of being; and all the ideas and collection of thoughts 
as well as words in this book make! one treatiſe of ontology... Nan, in all theſe: in- 
ſtances there is a real foundation for this mental union. | 

In many unians we have occaſion - to conſider not only the terms which are the 
things united, but alſo the means or bond of union between theſe terms. In a 
noſegay the bond of union is a thread: In metals it is ſodder: in a heap of ſtones it 
3s juxta-poſition and gravitation: between friends the bond. of union is love: between 
kindred it is birth: between maſter and ſervant it is contract, &a But there are 
many things usted where! che hond of, nion is unknown, or muſt; be reſolved into 
the appointment of God. What is it unites, the Sn of; matter in a Hard body.? 
What is it unites the fleſſi and. ſpirit in man? 

Uaion and compoſiuion may give. occaſion. allo to hack. 0 aA. des. 
— e ts homer art 2 e to union. > 
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00 u A * r * R VI. 
2 and power, action and paſſin, neceſſity and liberty. 


\HE next abſolute affeftions of Being are aft and power 3 though it may be a 
little doubtful whether there is not enough nn um 
7 2 relative aſſections. 
ch of the namely, act and power may be diſtinguiſhed three wah 
1. As actual being of exiſtence is diſtinguiſned from potential, or a power to be: 
IN written differs from a book which way be wien, of 'that-w 
mere ible, | 
actual doing or action s diſtinguiſhed from a power to do: So the actual 
—..— motion differs from motivity or a power to move them: So the 
than in wege have ſome ſort of difference from the thinking power.. 
3. As actual ſuffering or paſſion is diſtinguiſbed from a power to ſuſſer: So. ac- 
tua) Givifion in — from mere diviſibility: or the actual motion of a body 
i; different from mobility or a power to be moved. 
Here we treat of action which is the exerciſe of a power 10 do, and paſſion which 
ia the exerciſe of a power to ſuffer, Note, 'Paffion and ſuffering in this philoſo- 
ical ſenſe fignifies only receiving the act of the agent or doer by the cxnona 4 or 
erer. When hailſtones ſmite upon à rock, the - hailftones are the agents, the 
rock. in the patient: it is no matter whether any impreſſion be made or no; or when 


child th gene his father, the father is the patient in a philoſophical ſenſe, and the 
n | 


- Here is is proper to introduce. all the: necdful diſtinctions of action. v. It is im- 


manent or tranſient... PE Iris n per Ai or . won 3. It 
w neceſfary or free. 19 

1. Immanent ales = no diflerent 
man forms —— or he loves bimſelf. 


. 1 fire. handene 3 8 . ſo Elifa 
made iron ſwim by caſting a ſtick into the water. Voluntary ation 5 ſo: the potter 
moulds his clay into a veſſel. Accidental action ; 10: & ſervant heodleſly throws. 
down a glaſs-and breaks it. 
g. Neceſſary action; fo the ſun warms — * Free adtion 0 man chooſes 
what food he likes and cats it when he pleaſes. 
Note, Neceſſary agents act always, and that to the utmoſt of their power, that is, 
when things requiſite to their agency are Praſent: _ fres: Ro act v hat and wum 
and as fav as they wil. eme © 
Perhaps the doctrine of liberty andi ceceicy might be here ordgbrip/ inſerted. 
We have already ſpoken. — of exiſtence as it is oppoſed to contingency: 
Here neceſſity of. action ſtands rather diſtinguiſhed from freedom or liberty, yet is 
not univerſally and utterly inconſiſtent with it, as will appear in hat follows. | 
 Neceſfity has been before diſtinguiſhed into natural, moral-and-logical. See the 
ure = Natural neceſſity is either internal or external. Iaternal neceſſſty is 
Tk = ariſes from the very nature of the thing itſelf, ſo a ſenſible "oY ſceks its 
ow 


—— ey 
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648 Chap. VI. 


own preſervation, a fiſh avoids dry land, and a fox the were and lead ſinks in the 


ſea : That neceſſity is 1 yr Hy ariſes from ſomg 2 force of reſtraint or 
conſtraint; ſo lead is upheld on the f ry: apy, ſo is driven into the ſea, 
or a fiſh drawn in a net to land, and fo a dan 8 to yound, kinkl. This 
is ſometimes called a forcible neceſſity e 

Liberty is applied to the will, or go the inferior and executive powers. The will 
is always free in its choice of what it The lower powers are not always free to 
act or do what the will chooſes A man cloſe-fettered cannot walk, nor can he fight 
when his hands are tied, though he may will or Sete 10 dort n this account 
freedom is better deſcritied by chooſing than by acting. 

Again, Liberty of the will is always a liberty of — —— . 
out conſidering whether it can do otherwiſe or not: So when an intelligent being 
wills and purſues its own ſuppoſed ſatisfaction or happineſs, this being is called free 
herein, though this action be neceſſary, and it cannot do otherwiſe, The liberty: of 


the will is ſometimes a liberty of wt and indifference, a freedom or power to 


chooſe or not to chooſe; among two or more things propoſed: So a man chooſes 
to ſpeak or to be ſilent. + This freedom is inconſiſtent with neceſlity 3 and this is 


called by many writers liberty in the moſt. Donkin ſenſe : and perhaps it had not been 


amiſs if the term liberty had been always confined 175 this ſenſe only, but mankind 


| have not always done i ! ei Aw nos 


There may be alſo an abſolut ſect freedom, eee 
go to dinner or a comparative: * when a ſick man wills or conſents to uke 
ſome nauſrous phyſic rather than continue in pain. 

Let this ſultce for the diſtinction of free and n actions. See ſomething 
more relating to this ſubje& in the chapter of cauſe and effect. 

Some philoſophers ſuppoſe nothing worthy of the name of agent or action but the 
will and its exerciſes; and they call all other beings and their powers and opera- 
tions merely paſſive ; but this perhaps is too great a violence offered to the common 


ſenſe of words, thoogh there may be ſome appearance 4 reaſog for i it in the Tm 


of things. F171 nIBSITCGS 

Having ſpoken particularly of at and ation z let us now 62 ſomething more of 

wer. 

We may diſtinguiſh ſeveral powers with the degrees ad kinds of chem. Firſt, 
diſpoſition, which is an imperfect power of performing any thing, and but the Jow- 
eſt degree: Next to this is mere abiliry to perſorm, the is, with _—_— aud care 
and then a ſtrong habit, that is, to perform with eaſe and certainty. ''/, } - / 

Among powers, dome are merely corporeal and inanimate, as che power of the 
ſun to melt ſnow, and to draw up vapor: Some are vegetative, as nouriſhment, 
growth: Some are animal powers, as cating, ſwallowing, digeſting, moving, waking, 
fleeping, c. Some are ſpiritual, as meditating, reaſoning, reflecting, chooſing, re- 
fuling, Sc. Some are human, atiſing from the union of mind and body, as ſenſa- 
tion, imagination, language. Of the paſſions of man and what ſort of powers they 
are, ſce the doctrine of the paſſions explained and improved, edition ſecond, 1732. 
Again, Of powers ſome are natural, as a man's power to form a voice: ſome ac- 
quired, as muſic, ploughing, language learned by degrees; and ſome bn infuſed, as 
the power of the apoſtles to ſpeak many languages. 

Powers acquired by exerciſe are moſt-properly called abies - All powers of da- 


era a8 in anal or ebe in men are called faculties, as a power of walk- 
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Chap. VII. | A brief ſcheme of ontology. 649 
ing, dancing, ſinging: in inanimate beings they are principles. Powers of moral ac 
tion are called alſo principles or habits, as temperance, juſtice. ; 
Note 1. Though we can draw no inferences from the power to the act, or that 
any thing is becauſe it can bez yet inferences may be juſtly drawn from the act to 
the power, or that ſuch a thing can be becauſe it is. N f 
Note 2. Whatſoever power the agent has to act, yet the action can be received 
of the patient no further than the power of thg patient reaches. This is expreſt in 
ſcholaſtic language, 4 Quicquid recipitur, recipitur ad modum recipientis,” A gal- 
lon may pour out its liquor into a pint bottle, but the bottle can receive but a pint: 
And if the neck be narrow it can receive liquor but flowly how faſt ſoever the larger 
veſſel may pour it, A tutor may teach a child all the rules of reading in a day, but 
a child canot learn them in a month. 
Note 3. Neither the power of creatures nor of God himſelf extends to things 
which are inconſiſtent in nature and ſelf- contradictory: What his infinite wiſdom 
cannot join his power cannot produce. Nor does this impoſſibility in things argue 
any impotence in the blefſed God. Yet let it be obſerved, that it is a much more 
modeſt way of ſpeaking generally, to ſay ſuch things cannot be done, than that God 
cannot do them, | | | | 


G HNA rn R' in 
Of relative affections or relations. 


A Relative affection is the ſame with a relation: This ariſes from the reſpect that 
| one thing bears to ſome other thing or things in the univerſe, or to ſome part 
or parts, property or properties of itſelf. The ſame relation is not confined to two 
things, but it may belong to many. Paternity and ſonſhip, greatneſs and ſmallneſs, 
are relative ideas; and ſo are a part and a whole; a king and his ſubjects: Begin- 
ning, middle and end. . "Ede: 
In relations we conſider firſt the ſubje& of them, that is the thing of which we 
are ſpeaking ; this is called the relate; and then the term to which this thing is re- 
lated, which is called the correlate. So if we ſpeak of a father, that is the ſubject of 
the relation; and the term or correlate is the ſon : But if we are firſt ſpeaking of the 
fon, then the ſon is the relate or ſubje& of the relation, and the father is the term 
or correlate, | | 1 Fa | 
Some relations ariſe from the mere exiſtence of the two beings, ſo the likeneſs of 
two eggs. Others require a foundation of the relation diſtinct from the mere ex- 
iſtence of the relate and correlate; as in maſter and ſcholar, inſtruction is the foun- 
dation: In buyer and ſeller, the foundation is compact. f 


Relations are of ſeveral kinds. n 
1. They are natural or moral, accidental or voluntary. Natural relations are be- 


tween root and branches, father and children, kindred by birth, Cc. Moral are 
thoſe relations which the actions of men bear to a law, and thus they are good or evil, 
rewardable or puniſhable : this law is either human or divine, Cc. Accidental re- 
lations are between ſeveral perſons happening to become neighbours, or between a 
company of ſoldiers drawn out by lot, or between flowers ſpringing up from the 
ſame bed of earth. Relations are inſtituted and voluntary, that is, freely choſen, 
as between huſband and wife, or two or three friends, Cc. Sometimes they are choſen 
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or voluntary only on one ſide, as a carter chooſes what horſes ſhall make up his 
team, or a man what houſe he will inhabit. TP „g e e 
2: Relations may be termed reciprocal or not reciprocal. Reciprocal relations 
are partners, couſins, neighbours, balances, Sc. Relations not reciprocal are cauſe 
and effect, father and fon, uncle and nephew, king and ſubjects. The firſt indeed 
are more uſually called ſynonymous relatives, or of the ſame name; the others we 
call heteronymous or.of a different name. | | X e © ICH 
3. Relations are divided into real or mental: the real relations ariſe evident] 
from the nature of things. Theſe are the whole and part, cauſe and effect, tru 


and goodneſs, c. as before recited. Mental relations are made only by the mind 3 
theſe will follow in their due order. 


I 


CHAP Tx 2- VL 
Of truth, goodneſs and perfection. 


EST the metaphyſicians ſhould take it ill to have theſe two affections of being, 

' ip namely, truth and goodneſs ſo much poſtponed, let us name them in the firſt 
rank of relative affections or relations which are real. Truth and goodneſs are plain- 
ly ranked among relative ideas, fot they conſiſt in a conformity to ſome things as 
their rule and ſtandard. And firſt let us diſcourſe of truth, | 

There are various ſenſes wherein the term truth is uſed. 

1. A being is ſaid to be true in a metaphyſical ſenſe, when it is agreeable to the di- 
vine idea, which is the grand pattern of all created beings. | 


2. Things may be faid to have a phyſical or natural truth, as, that is true gold 
which — all the neceſſary properties which are uſually united in the idea ſignified by 
that word. | | 
3. Some things are called true in repreſentation, as when a picture well repreſents 
the original, or when an idea in our minds is really conformable to the object of, it. 
4. Things are ſaid to be true in ſignification when the thing ſignified anſwers the 
fign z as when the proper words are uſed which commonly ſignify ſuch an idea. 
5+ There is alſo logical truth when the propoſition or aſſertion is conformable to 
things, And indeed this I think is the moſt common ſenſe wherein this word is 
uſed. The propoſitions themſelves are frequently called truths. Some of theſe are 
called probable, ſome improbable, ſome certain, that is, according to our know- 
tedge of them. Again, ſome truths are neceſſary, ſuch as, There is a God, the 
whole is bigger than a part, two and two make four z** theſe are called eternal and 
unchangeable : Other truths are contingent, as * The ſun ſhone bright to-day, Plato 
was a philoſopher.” | 
6. There is alſo ethical or moral truth, when our words or actions agree to our 
thoughts, and our deeds to our words, that is, when we ſpeak or act as we think, 


or when we believe and practiſe what we profeſs and promiſe. Sincerity is the truth 
of the heart, and veracity the truth of the lips. 45 
After truth comes goodneſs. 


Goodneſs is ſometimes uſed in a ſenſe near akin to truth: So the works of God 
are metaphyſically good when they are agreeable to his will and anſwer his deſign > 
When God — all chings that he had made, behold they were very good. 


* * d 
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Things alſo are phyſically or naturally when they come up to any ſuppoſed = 

ſtandard, or are Aa to anſwer their 2 wheat, good 22 air. 

—7— things are alſo good in this ſenſe, as good writing, a good picture, a 

clock. a | 

ber is another ſenſe of natural good whici is uſed only with relation to ſenſible 

or to rational and intelligent beings, and that is what is pleaſant, or which tends to 
ocure pleaſure or happinefs. 

There is alſo moral good, which relates only to intelligent creatures, and that is 
called virtue when it regards our neighbours or ourſelves; or it is called religion 
when it has a regard to God. Moral good in general is when the voluntary thoughts, 
words or actions of creatures are conformable to the reaſon of things, or to the law 
of God. Which of theſe two is the chief or original rule of goodneſs may be de- 
bated, though I rather think it is the will or law of God, gives the proper obliga» 
tion to obedience. 

Note, It ſeems moſt proper to call both natural and revealed religion the law or 
will of God, though one is manifeſted to us by the exerciſe of our reaſoning powers, 
the other by divine revelation. 

The good of mankind or of rational beings is wont to be diſtinguiſhed into the ſu- 
preme or chief good and the ſubordinate good : it is either real or apparent: it is pre- 
ſent or future: it is alſo divided into bonum jucundum, utile & honeſtum, that is, 
pleaſant, profitable and honourable, The two firſt of theſe come under the idea of 
natural good, the laſt is near akin to moral good, though perhaps not exactly the ſame. 

Note, the word goodneſs is alſo uſed in ſomewhat a different ſenſe when it ſigni- 
fies wiſhing or doing good to others; then it is called kindneſs or benevolence. This 
belongs either to God or creatures: It comes neareſt to the idea of moral good, 
though it promotes natural good, as it is that which tends to procure the pleaſure or 
happineſs of other beings. | 

Any thing that is excellent in its kind is vulgarly called good, whether it be na- 
tural, artificial or moral. 

3 oa truth is to the mind that is good to the will, that is, its moſt pro- 

ect. 4 | 
to ſome of theſe diviſions of truth and goodneſs it may be proper 
alſo to ſhew what is falſhood, and what is evil, which are their contraries: and 
here the moral ideas of vice and fin may be introduced, which is the unconformity of 
our voluntary thoughts, words or actions, to the laws of reaſon, or to the revealed 
will of God. | 

Here we might ſay, as duties and virtues conſiſt either in action or in abſtinence, 
ſo fins are diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of omiſſion or thoſe of commiſſion. 

We might remark alſo concerning good and evil, that of ſeveral good things 
the greateſt is to be choſen, and of ſeveral evils the leaſt. But theſe thoughts belong 
rather to moral ſcience. 

Let us proceed now to conſider what is the true idea of perfection. | 

When metaphyſical or phyſical truth and goodneſs are united in any being it is 
called perfect, that is, it contains all the parts and properties which belong to the 
eſſence or nature of that thing, without defect or blemifh, it comes up to its ſtandard, 

and it is fitted to anſwer all its deſigned or proper ends. | 
| Where any of theſe are wanting the being is called imperfect. 
A being may be called perfect abſolutely in all reſpects: and chat belongs to 
God alone: It may be faid to ON its own kind as a perfect cube or * 
| 40 2 angle, 
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angle, or circle; that is a perfect rainbow, which has all it colours and reaches from 
ſide to fide of the horizon: Or it may be called perfect comparatively ; that is a per- 
fect image, ſtatue or picture, which has no ſenſible defects or unlikeneſs to the ori- 
ginal, and is ſuperior to all others: So eſtabliſhed and knowing chriſtians are called 
perfect in ſcripture in compariſon of no vice. 1 
Again, A being is perfect either as to parts or as to degrees; an infant is a perfect 
man as to his parts, but his degrees of growth, or of power to ſtand, to walk, to 
reaſon, &c. are imperfedt. n 9 Hon [br 1 
Yer further, a thing may be perfect as to quantity and meaſure, as a horſe of full 
grown ſtature; but this horſe may not be perfect as to the qualities and powers of 
beauty or ſwiftneſs, So fruit may be perfect as to its ſize, but not as to its ripeneſs. 
In the laſt place, Things are yet ſaid to be perfect with regard to all their eſſen» 
tials, namely, the natural parts and properties which make the thing be what it is, as 
a garden juſt laid out and planted; or it may be perfect with regard to all circum- 
ſtantials alſo, which give that thing beauty, ornament, honour, conveniency, Gr. ſuch 
as well-grown fruit- trees, ſhady walks, ſummer-houſes, green-houſes, &c. make a 
perfect garden. | a | 
The word perfect is ſometimes uſed for excellent, as when we ſay, beaſts and 
birds are more perfect than fiſhes ; ſpirits are more perfect than bodies; and men 
more perfect than brutes. Wins - 021 | | 


CEA 
Of the whole and parts. | 


\ Being is faid to be a whole when it is conſidered as conſiſting of the ſeveral 
| parts of it united in a proper manner. And confequently parts are. beings, 
which united, conſtitute the whole. 2 b | 

There are four kinds of whole reckoned up by writers on this ſubject, namely, 
formal or metaphyſical, eſſential or phyſical, integral or mathematical, and univer- 
{al or logical. See Lygic, part the firſt, chapter ninth, ſection ſeventh. Theſe are 
che terms in which the ſchools have expreſſed theſe diſtinctions; and ſince moſt of 
the diſtinctions are uſeful, it is not neceſſary to change the terms, though ſome of 
them may be applied in a little more proper and. perſpicuous manner. 

A formal or metaphyſical whole, is the definition of a thing, whereof the genus 
and the difference are the two conſtituent parts. See Lic, part the firſt, chapter 
fifth, ſection fourth, I think this is no uſeleſs diſtinction. Tek 

An eſſential or phyſical whole, is wont to be applied to natural beings, all which 
were ſuppoſed to conſiſt of matter and form: And thence it is applied to man con- 
fiſting of body and ſoul, which the Peripatetics called the matter and form of man 
But I think the ſenſe of it may be better changed or enlarged to include the ſub- 
ſtance, with all the eſſential properties of a thing; which joined together make up 
the whole eſſence of it. | I 

An integral whole, is when any thing is made up of ſeveral parts, which have a 
real and proper exiſtence in nature, and are quite diſtint from each other; as the 
body of man is made up of trunk, head and limbs: An army is made up of ſoldiers : 
Number if made up of units, and a day of hours: A book is made up of pages, a 


page of words, a word of letters; and ſpeech is made up of articulate Note 
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Note, This is called a mathematical whole, when it is applied to number, time, 
dimenſion, body, or any thing that hath proper quantity, but the term integral 
may have a wider extenn . „„ 


An univerſal whole, is a genus which includes ſeveral ſpecies, or a ſpecies which 
includes ſeveral individuals. This belongs chiefly to logic z and therefore it is called 
ne on, algal] aro 516 5] wink | 
Though ſpirits have properly no quantitative parts, and therefore cannot be called 
a whole of the mathematical kind, yet the terms whole and parts, may be applied 
to them in all the other ſenſes: As for example, 1. Metaphyſical; fo a thinking 
ſubſtance is the whole definition of a fpirit ; ſubſtance is the genus, and thinking 
the difference. 2. Phyſical or eſſential; ſo a ſpirit is a whole, and perception, 
judgment, reaſon, and will, may be called its eſſential parts or powers, without ex- 
cluding immateriality and immortality, as its properties. 3. Integral; ſo we ſay a 
whole army of angels, a whole heaven of. bleſſed ſpirits. - 4, Univerſal or logical; 
ſo a ſpirit is a genus or generic whole, human ſouls and angels are the ſpecies, or 
r ot! arp lite HO; lp ri az: ä | 

As for man, who is a compound being made up of body and ſoul, I think he 
may be called as properly an integral whole, and then we leave the term eſſential 
whole to ſignify only a ſubſtance with all its eſſential properties. 
Query. When we ſay, One of Tully's oratioris is made up of happy thoughts, 
Juſt reaſonings, warm perſuaſives, beautiful tranſitions, pure language, and well- 
ſounding periods, are theſe integral or eſſential parts, and how is the whole to be 
denominated ? But let us proceed. | | 
Parts are either homogeneous, that is, of the ſame kind, as branches are parts of 
a tree; or heterogeneous, that is, of different kinds, as the ſeveral limbs and bowels 
are parts of an animal. And even homogeneous parts .may be ſimilar or diffimilar 
in ſeveral circumſtances, as the branches of a tree may be fruitful or unfruitful, 
long or ſhort, vigorous or witherigngg. | 

Note 1. That which is a whole in one ſenſe, may be a part in another. This 
whole globe of earth is a part of the univerſe. | | 

Note 2. The whole is bigger than each part taken ſeparately, and equal to all the 
parts taken conjunctly. | | 
Note g. The part of a part is alſo a part of the whole. A finger is a part of the 
body, becauſe it is a part of the hand, | 13 


G Rn * 
Of principles, cauſes and effetts. 


A Principle may be with ſufficient propriety diſtinguiſhed from a cauſe, as a ge- 
I neral nature from one ſpecial kind. Principles are any fort of ſprings what- 
ſoever, either of eſſence or exiſtence, of knowledge, or of operation. 721 35 
Firſt, Principles of eſſence or exiſtence are either 1. Continent, as herbs, mine- 
rails ; metals are principles of medicines, for they contain in them the juices, oils, 
ſpirits and ſalts, and medicinal extracts, which are drawn from them by the chymiſts. 


Or, 2. Principles are conſtituent, as-compound medicines are made of ſeveral fim- 


ples, as their principles; or as matter and form are the conſtituen 1 of par- 
ticular bodies; or as ſtone and timber of a houſe, or as any parts 


thing are con- 
ſtituents 


t 
a 
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ſtituents of the whole. Or, 3. Principles are cauſal, ſuch are all the tribes of cauſes 


| to be mentioned hereafter. 


Secondly, Principles of knowledge are either internal, as perception, reaſon ;-or 
external, az objects, books, Both theſe are either natural, as ſenſe, ſenſible things; 
or ſupernatural, as viſions, inſpirations. | | ac Vogal tr 
Again, Principles of knowledge are more ſimple, as ideas, or words, or letters ; 
or they are more complex, as propoſſtions, and particularly fuch as are ſelf- evident, 

as axioms, or ſuch as contain the chief truths or rules of any doctrine, art, or 
ſcience, 1 5 110 | 

Thirdly, Principles of operation may: ſometimes include the beings themſelves, 
which operate as writers, warriors, Sc. as well as their natural powers, namely, 
hands, firength, ſkill, Sc. and their moral powers, namely, law, a ity, &c. And 
. ſupernatural principles, namely, revelation and divine influences. 

Almoſt all principles, except the conſtituent and continent, may be reduced to 
ſome or other of the kinds of cauſes. eee ISAS 20:44 

A cauſe in general is a principle diſtin from the thing itſelf, and hath ſome real 
and proper influence on the exiſtence of that thing. An effect is that which is pro- 
_ "x or obtained by the influence of ſome other being, which is called 
the cauſe. 

Firſt note, No being can properly be the cauſe of itſelf: Yet a fountain may be 
the cauſe of a river, though the water in both may be the ſame materially, but not 
formally; for a fountain — out of the earth, a river runs along on the earth, 
between a length of banks. | : | 

Second note, Every being, beſides the firſt being, wants a cauſe: God the firſt 
being, is ſelf- exiſtent or independent, and has no cauſe: He exiſts from a neceſſity 
of nature and felf-fufficience, yet not properly as the cauſe of his own being; but 
all other real beings are derived from him as from their cauſe.  _ 

Third note, The ſame thing in different reſpe&ts may be both a cauſe and an 
effect. Clouds and vapours are the effects of the ſun, but the cauſe of rain. 

Fourth note, A cauſe is in order of nature before its effect, but not always in 
time. For a fire gives heat, and a ſtar gives light as ſoon as they exiſt. 

Cauſes in general may be divided many ways. 

1. Into univerſal and particular: The ſun, earth, rain, are all univerſal: cauſes 
of plants, herbs and flowers: for by the ſame ſort of influences each of them produce 
various and different effects: But the particular ſeeds are the particular cauſes of 
each different herb and flower. Common and proper cauſes are very near akin to 
the former diſtinction. | 

2, Cauſes may be divided into remote and proxime; as an infectious air or eaſt- 
wind may be the remote cauſe of the death of men; but the ſeveral diſeaſes ariſing 
thence are the proxime cauſes. A father is the proxime cauſe of his ſon, a grand- 
father the remote cauſe. K : D 

3. Cauſes are univocal, as when a lion produces a young lon; when a fountain of 
water ſends forth a ſtream of water; or when money being lent, gains money by 
intereſt: But they are equivocal when a man writes a book, when a root produces a 
ſtalk and leaves, or when money buys land. In the three firſt the effe& is of Ge 
lame nature with the cauſe ; in the three laſt it is different, 

4. Again, Cauſes are ſole or ſolitary, as when a horſe alone eats a gallon of corn; 
or ſocial, when a hen and chickens ſhare it among them. So a peſtilence is a . 
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cauſe when it deſtroys a city; but when an army made up of officers and ſoldiers 
conquer it, theſe are focial cauſes, _ | \ fl 

Social cauſes are either co-ordinate as common ſoldiers fight a battle, or fubordi- 
nate, as the ſeveral degrees of officers, namely, colonels, captains, lieutenants, and 
the common ſoldiers under them. Among ſubordinate cauſes we ſometimes conſider 
the firſt, the laſt and the intermediate; whether one or more. | 
Note, In cauſes acting by a neceſſary ſubordination the cauſe of a cauſe may be 
juſtly deemed the cauſe of the effect. The man who throws in the firebrand, which 
Eagles the gunpowder, which blows up a ſhip, is the cauſe of the death of the failors, 

Note, In ſubordinate cauſes you muſt at laſt come to a firſt cauſe, for there is no 
infinite or endleſs ſubordination of cauſes. e 
Query. If a round chain of many links were uſed to bind a veſſel of liquor in- 
ſtead of a hoop, is not each link ſubordinate to its neighbour in their influence? And 
which of all theſe is the firſt cauſe ? Anſwer. Theſe are all co-ordinate and not ſub- 
ordinate cauſes; though they are dependent, yet it is on each other mutually, and 
they are all equally dependent. ei di An | 

Let further, Cauſes in general may be divided into total and partial, An abſo- 
lately total cauſe is much the ſame as a fole cauſe : But à cauſe. may be total in its 
own kind, though many other cauſes concur to produce the effect. Alexander the 
king, Apelles the painter, his idea, his hand and his pencil, are each a total cauſe of 
picture, 'for each of theſe is and m their diſtinct influences: 
But the ſeveral colours are partial cauſes, for they have all the ſame influence: and 
ſo are the fingers of the painter, ſor they all join their ſervice in guiding his pencil. 

6. Cauſes are alſo diſtinguiſhed into p „which work by natural influence; 
and moral, which work by perſuaſion. - 7% 

7. Acauſe is called ordinary, when it works according to the uſual courſe of na- 
ture, as when animals produce their own: kind e It is extraordinary or miraculous, as 
when the rod of Moſes produced ſwarms of lice in Egynt. | | 

After all theſe diſtinctions of cauſes in general, let us now come to diſtribute cauſes 
into their chief particular kinds. Inſtead of dividing. them into thoſe common 
branches of material and formal, efficient and Goal, it may be much more proper 
to leave out matter and form, as nat being properly cauſes, and then we may diſ- 
tribute the reſt into four kinds, namely, emanative, efficient, inſtructive and ſuaſive: 
and as I think none of theſe are included properly in each other, fo theſe include all 
the various ideas of poſitive proper cauſes in the moſt natural and eaſy view and 

Firſt, An emanative cauſe is, when the effect flows from it without any action to 
produce it, ſuppoſing only that all obſtruftions be removed. So water flows from a 
ſpring, ſo heat from the fire, or a fragrant ſcent from ſpices. This might perhaps 
be reduced to the rank of continent principles whence any thing. proceeds, though: 
it much better deſerves the name of a cauſe than matter and form, which are only 
conſtituents, and are the effect itſelf. It belongs chiefly to natural and neceſſary 
cauſes to have the title of emanative. . . 

Sometimes the effect is coeval with the emanative cauſe, as light and heat flow- 
ing from the ſun, or a ſweet ſmell from a violet. Sometimes the cauſe is prior to 
the effect, as when a plant ſprings from the ſeed, or leaves and fruit from a tree, or a 
. ng river from a diſtant fountain. ooo! fo TOR | 
Query, Whether ſome of thoſe which are uſually called emanative cauſes, becauſe 
their agency is more inſenſible and unnoticed, be not as properly ranked amon 2 

| ; : Cl 4 
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efficient cauſes? "Such as, the ſun it etmitting its rays, which: give both light and 
heat and produce innumerable effects throughout. the: earth and all the ry 

| ron? Is it a mere emanative cauſe of light and Heat? Anſwer. This — be de- 
bated 1 if i it be worth a debate. "249012 310 255! 10 #190 v1 e 61 


Secondly, An efficent cauſe moſt properly deſerves the name of a east becavle it 
produces the effect by ſome ſort of active power or natural agency; as When an 
archer bends his bow, or when the bow gives flight to an arrow, or when an arrow 
N the mark. All theſe three are diſtin aner cauſes wal _ a 
effects. 4 Ne e vent {Mit 

Efficient cauſes bare many diviſions. { 2s 

I. Efficient cauſes are either firſt or ſecond.” The firſt ae is Either abſolutely 
ſo, which is God alone, and all creatures are but ſecond eauſes: Or it is firſt in its 
own kind ; ſo a gardener is the firſt cauſe of the growth of trees in the garden which 
he harh —— z all his under agents, whether diggers, waterers or ee are ſe· 
cond cauſes. 
2. The next diviſion near akin to the Fane. is when efficient cauſes are .Giſin- 
guiſhed into principal, leſs! principal, and inſtrumental.” The principal cauſe of 
building a houſe is the archite& ; the les principal are adjuvant or aſſiſtant cauſes, 
ſuch are bricklayers, rel labourers, Sc. t er ene are hammers, 
axes, trowels, Sc. f 

3. Efficient internal cauſes are diſtinguiſhed Gent eee: ben the inward 
humours of the body produce pain or death, it is different. from the cale when out- 
ward wounds or bruiſes produce the fame effects. 747 

4. Efficient cauſes may be exciting and di ang, as when) hunger excites a horſe 
to eat, or a farmer holds hay to his mouth: But when a farrier nee; him to 
take a drench, this is a compelling and conſtraining cauſe. 

5. A cauſe is forced, as when a man driven by robbers runs in at his be $ 
window by night for ſhelter: or it is free, as when a robber breaks Into! the houſe to 

lunder it. f 

a 6. Vet further, efficient . may be neceſſary, as when the ſea rk a: child 
who falls into it; or contingent, as when a tile falls from a'houſe and kills a child; 
whereas it might oy have wounded him, or perhaps not hurt him. or never 
touched him. 

7. Again, Cauſes may be accidental, as when a boy ae a — at a bird and 
breaks a window: But when he doth miſchief on purpoſe, the cauſe is deſigning, and 
the effect is deſigned. When a groom leads a lame horſe to water, the groom is 
the deſigning cauſe of the horſe's walking, but he is only the accidental cauſe of his 
halting. The famous pair of cauſes which in the ſchools is called cauſa per accidens 
2 per ſe may be applied to theſe two or three laſt 8 of efficient 
cauſes * 

8. Again, Efficient cauſes may be vides procuring or ine preventing, 
1 - So medicines confirm or procure 8 and n or remove 
diſcaſes 

9. Efficient cauſes may be creative, conſervative, alteraive or  deſtruive The 
very names of theſe deſcribe them ſufficiently.” | 8. 


I know atcidental and contingent cauſes rr mark the 0 ae e 
multiply the diviſions of cauſe than to crowd all theſe cauſes, namely, forced, free, , b contingent 
and neceſlary into one diviſion, becauſe ſome of them have two or three oppoſi have their ideas 


a little diſtin, which beſt appears in diſtin& pairs, "Seo mote in Tis 3 power, 
and freedom. 


Note, 
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Note, Here  ihight be introduced that famous axiom of the ſchools, that every 
cauſe contains its effect, or that there is nothing in the effect which was not in the 
cauſe : but this muſt not be underſtood always may as a fountain contains water, 
but ſometimes, only eminiently,: that is, 4s the root of a tree contains leaves and 
fruit, becauſe it can produce them; and indeed when we ſearch this axiom to the 
bottom it means nothing more than that e every cauſe can produce its effect, which is 
a very dilute and inſipid canon, becauſe it is contained in the very definition of x 
cauſe,” * Beſides it is a very odd and uheourh manner of ſpeaking, to ſay; that 2 
whetſtone contains in it the ſharpneſs of a ſeythe, not formally but eminently, be- 
cauſe it can make a ſcythe ſharp. Yet this is the caſe in a multitude of theſe meta- 
phyſical axioms ; I mention this only as an inſtance at pteſent, and as a raden why 
I have paſt ſo many of them over in filence.” © 

Thirdiy, The third kind of cauſe is an inſtructive cauſe. This ert auer vy 
way of manifeſtation of truth, or direction 1 in practice, abs may | be called manifeſta- 
tive or directive. 

1. In the manifeſtation of 8 this 4 eee, 0 rates in ſilence; as a 
book, or diagram, 2 picture, a' map, a mariner's c „ or magnetic ieedle : 
Sometimes it is vocal; as a tutor, or a watchman in the ge or perhaps: a cuckow , 
giving notice of the ſpring, or a crowing cock of the morning. 

2. In the direction of practice this cauſe is either a rule which teaches us to act 
whether by ſpeech or writing ; or it is a pattern or example for us to imĩtate and copy 
after. Sometimes this is a living example which by acting ſhews us to act the ſame ; 
or it is a guide which ſeems to include both the former, namely, reaching and ſhew- 
| ing, or rule and example. 2 

Many times the inſtructive cauſes which primarily manifeſt truth are in o ſenſe 
directive alſo, as they are defigned alſo ultimately to direct our practice; ſo a 1 | 
ner's needle pointing where the north lies directs the pilot to ſteer the ſhip. - 

Note, active inſtructive cauſes approach. toward the iden of an efficient cauſe; the 
unactive are quite diſtinct. 

Note, All this ſort of cauſality works its effect chiefly in ;ntelNectual agents. 

Query, But may not an inſtructive cauſe ſometimes be attributed to brutes? Dogs 
or horſes will teach one another what man has taught them. 

Note, The word directive may ſometimes be applied to phyſical cauſality, as when 
a pilot or ſteers-man ae a ſhip by the rudder, or when a tube or ring guides an 
arrow to the mark, when a canal conveys water to a ciſtern, or when any hard body 
by repelling or reflecting determines any moving body to a —.— point. But all 
theſe are more properly ranked under efficient cauſes than directive, becauſe they do 
it by mere Hack ifm, without ſo much as the appearance of any Urtelleiual Nd 
upon the thing directed, and can never be called inſtructive. 

Query, When a ſumdial ſhews the hour, che ſun and the ſtyle of die dial em to 
be ſocial efficient cauſes; the ſun by giving light and the ſtyle by limiting it with 
ſhade : But what ſort of cauſe is the dial plane? Is it not ĩnſtructive? 

Fourthly, A ſuaſive cauſe is properly ſomething from without, which being ap- 

ended by the mind, excites' or inclines a voluntary or free agent to act, and it 
works either by intreaty or authority; by commands or counſels, by promiſing or 
threatning, 174 rewards or puniſhments, by ewe” or . or any ner ves all 
| which are call ed moral a agency. or influence. 
Suaſive eauſes are either perſonal or real. Perſonal are chiefly ſuch as tele, name- 
ly, author or perſuader, commander, encourager, &c, Real ſuaſive cauſes are the 
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mere inſtinct or mechaniſm perform all cheſe operations ? 
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end or delign, the abjet, occaſign, apportunity, merit. or. demexit. . An bein 
— . or 228 9 — influence the agent . ws, 
way, that is, to effect and perſuade the will, may be properly called a ſuaſive cauſe. 
This ſort of cauſes belongs alſo chiefly, if not only to incelleRual and. voluntary 


Agents. 
Yet it may be queried whether a pond 2 4 hot to driak be 2. ſyalive. or 
an efficient whey Is the influence of this 925 on th N properly natural or 


moral? Food inviting a hungry man to eat has certainly both a natural and a 
influence, becauſe he has both animal nature and reaſaning powers. 

The end or deſign is one of the chief of ſuaſive cauſes. This is uſually called the 
nal cauſe, and makes a conſiderable figure. i in the doctrine af cauſes. It is, defined, 


That fos the ſake whereof any thing is done. An bas yo labours hard ; his end is 
womens hed +. birlabaye. 6 colſeg, the moons, the cauſe, the means 


Under the idea of an end all the doctrine of final cauſes with all their diviſions 
fhould be introduced. 

1. Here therefore comes in firſt the diſtinctian of ukimate and or ſubordinate: 
An ultimate end is either abſolutely ſo, ſuch is or ſhauld be the end of all our actiona, 
namely, the glory of God and our own final happineGs, or it is ultimate in its. own. 
kind; ſo learning or knowledge is the chief end of reading. Subordinate ends are 
ſuch as tend to ſome. further end, as knowledge is ſought in order to practice; prac- 
tice in order to profit and pleaſure i in this life, or preparation for the life to come. 

Nate, There may be many co-ordinate ends of the fame action which are not ſub- 
erdinated to one another. A man rides on horſeback for his pleaſure, for bis health, 
and for a viſit to his friend. If one of theſe ends be much luperiar in his eye ta the 


am. that is called the primary end, others are but ee 1 not ſub» 
ordinate. 

2. The end is conſidered as in the intention of the prime efficient, or in the ex- 
ecution, In the intention it moves or excites the efinient. cauſe to act by a moral 
influence, and it is in this view it properly comes in among ſuaſive cauſes. But in 
the execution it becomes the. effect of the prime agent by a. natural iafluence or cau- 


fall 


3. Another manifeſt diftioftion of ial cauſes i iato ſach u en bia and con- 
cealed, or ſuch, as are public and avowed. 

4. There is another diſtinction which the ſchools call figis cujus, that is, the end 
er deſign of the workman, and figis cui which is the end or delign of the work, A 
clock-maker's deſign is gain, but the deſign of the clock is to ſkew the hour. 

Firſt query, Are btutes influenced by final cauſes? Their actions look very like i it. 
But doth not acting for ſome deſign or end imply reaſoning ?', Is this bing in 
themſelves or in their maker only ? What is it then in the Ene chemſelves? Can 


Second 2. Is it nat an . — truth that all cauſes owt have a being before 
they can at leaſt ia order of nature though not always in time? But maꝝ not 
many ſuaſive cauſes act heſare theꝝ exiſt 2 as for inſtance 3; a thief ia tempted: to pro- 
vide a ladder to-day. becauſe there, will he an opportunity at night, to come; over the 
garden-wall: And 40 not final cauſes. always 40 befofe they cxiſt, ſince the * 
of the efficient is deſigned to produce theis, exaſtence. as the | effect ? es Wh 


ſuaſive cauſes act by the idea of _— ha minds, hee üs 6. things 
themſelves exiſt or ng, | Erd 
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- Firſt note, The end and the meam art mutually cauſe and effect to each other. 
When the end is conſitteret as! a ſuaſiur cnuſe, the means are the effect; but when 
the end is conſidered-as the effect, the means art an inſtrumental or ſubordinate of- 
fictent cauſe under the influence of tlie printipal effictent. bug 7 
Second note, The end-revonciles the agent to thoſe means which may be painful 
and unpleaſant, and it regulates and limits the uſe of means. A fick man who ſeeks 
health is perfuaded-to uſe bliſtets ar bitter potions, and his uſe of them is regulated 
and limited by the view of heath. 2167} x. 170 10 | 
Third note, In the ſeries of final cauſes ſubordinate to each other, that which 
is laſt in execution is generally firſt or chief in the intention; but it is not always 
ſoz for when the chief end is obtained leſſer ends may be fometimes purſued. I retirt 
into the country chiefly for my health 3 but when I am well I deſign alſo to viſit my 
friends there, and I ſeek my health partly with that deſign. 
Beſides cheſe four kinds of cauſes which have a plain, a poſitive and direct in- 
fluence upon the effect, there gre ſome other principles which alſo have their diſtinct 
ſorts of influence, though not in ſo poſitive and direct a manner: Vet they have been 
dignified with the title of cauſes for want of a fitter name. The chief of them 
are, a deficient cauſe, a permiſſive cauſe, and a condition. | 
Firſt, A deficient cauſe is when the effect owes its exiſtence in a great meaſure to 
the abſence of ſomething which would haye prevented itz ſo that this may be 
reckoned a negative rather than a poſitive cauſe: The negligence of a gardener, or 
the want of rain, are the deficient cauſes of the withering of plants; and the care- 
leſſneſs of rhe pilot, or the ſinking of che tide is the cauſe of a ſhip's ſplitting du 3X 
rock : The forgetfulneſs of a meſſage is the cauſe of a quarrel atnong friends ot of 
the puniſhment of ſervants: The not bringing a reprieve in time is the cauſe of a 
criminal's being executed, and the want of education is the cauſe why many a child 
runs headlong into vice and. miſchief :| The blindneſs of a man or the darkneſs of 
the night are the cauſes of ſtumbling: A leak in a boat is a deficient cauſe why the 
water runs in and the boat ſinks ; and a hole in a veſſel is called the deficient cauſe 
why the liquor runs out and is loſt. Man is the deficient cauſe of all his fins of omiſ- 
fron, and many of theſe carry great guilt in them. 
Secondly, A permiſſive cauſe is that which actually removes impediments, and thus 
it lets the proper cauſes operate. Now this fort of cauſe is either natural or moral. 
A natural permiſſive cauſe removes natural impediments, or obſtructions, and 
this may be called a de · obſtruent cauſe. So opening the window-ſhutters is the cauſe 
of light entering into a room : Cleanſing the ear may be the cauſe of a man's hear- 
ing muſic who was deaf before: Breaking down a dam is the cauſe of the overflow- 
ing of water and drowning a town: Letting looſe a rope is the cauſe of a ſhip's 
runniag adrift : Leaving off a garment is the caufe of a cold and a cough z and cut- 
ting the bridle of the tongue may be the cauſe of ſpeech to the dumb. | 
Note, The cauſe which removes natural impediments may be a proper efficient 
cauſe with regard to that removal, yet it is not properly efficient, but merely per- 
miſſive with regard to the conſequences of that removal. | 
A moral permiſſive cauſe removes moral impediments, or takes away prohibitions, 
and gives leave to act: So a maſter is the permiſſive cauſe of his ſcholars going to 
play; a general is the ſame cauſe of his ſoldiers plundering a city; and the repeal of 
_ a law-againft foreign ſilks is the permiſſive cauſe why they are worn. 
* If the word fde-obſtruent were always nſed to denote a cauſe removing natural obſtroctiens, then 
we might leave the term permiſſive only to __—— cauſes of this kind, Que 
| EX 9L ry 
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Query, Was not God's permiſſion. of Satan to afffict Job rather natural than mo- 
ral, ſince his miſchievous actions did not become lawful thereby, and ſince i it in no a 
become! his nature to do miſchief, where he has no natural reſtraint? | + || 
Tbirdly, A condition hath been uſually cauſa fine qua non, or a cauſe ien 
which the effect is not produced. It is generally applied to ſomething which is re- 
ow in order to the effect, though it hath not a proper actual influence in — 
ucing that effect. Day- light is a condition of ploughing, ſowing and! rea 
Darkneſs is a condition of our ſeeing ſtars and glow-worms: 'Clearnieſs of the rear 
is the condition of our ſpying fand and pebbles at the bottom of it: Being: well dreſt 
with a head uncovered is a condition of a man's coming into the preſence of the 
king: And paying a pepper. corn yearly is the condition of enjoying an eſtate, How 
far the perfect idea of the word condition in che civil law may differ from this repre- 
ſentation is not my preſent work to determine. 

Note, Theſe three laſt cauſes may poſſibly be all radked; ables the general name 
of conditions; but I un it is more proper to diſtinguiſh _ into their nn 
e eee | itz pat wü 5 47 105: e aro led da ants 
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HE 80 part of what is es Bach, to "ih aid on this theme Aer 5 found 
in Logic, where it treats of ſubſtances and modes: But in this place the word 
ſubject is more uſually conſidered as having accidental modes "__ to it than thoſe 
which are eſſential, for ſo the word adjunct: means here. 

As a being or ſubſtance may be a ſubject of inhefion, adheſion. or of: denomina- 
tion, ſo adjuntts may perhaps ſometimes be uſed in a large ſenſe to include ſome 
internal qualities which may inhere in the ſubject ; but the word more generally 
ſtands diſtinguiſhed from inherent qualities, and ſignifies more propetly external ad- 
ditions or appendices, which adbeze to the n or names and ominations, by 
which it is called. 

Fhe moſt confiderable adjundts of all appearances or aQtions are what we call cir- 
cumſtances, which include time, plate, light, darkneſs, clothing,-the ſurrounding 
ſituation of chings, or pevſons,; Ag the er e el r en 
events. 

When the word ſubject . a ſubject dien of oommpation,, of operation, of 

thought or diſcourſe, it may be properly alſo called an object; as a houſe or timber 
are ſubjects or objects on which a n ſw. about which bel 18 ee or of 
which he thinks or difcourſes, - + 

Objects are either immediate and proxime,. or e "and: remote. - The pages 
and words of a book are the immediate object of a ſtudent's occupation z notions 
and opinions, arts and ſciences are the remote object, becauſe they ate taught by 
theſe pages. So a diſpleaſed ſuperior is the remote object of my addreſſes, but the 
mediator by whom I hope for reconciliation is my more immediate object I fend 
letters to my friend remotely, but I deliver them immediately ta the poſt. 

Again, Objects are either common ot proper. The ſhape, and motion, and ſize 
of bodies are common objects of two different ſenſes, namely, of ſight and feeling: 
Colour is the proper object of fight alone ſvund of hearing, and cold of ding, 
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The ſubjects of which ſeveral ſciences treat are called their objects: Theſe are ei- 
ther material or formal: The body of man is the common material object both of 
anatomy and medicine; though one conſiders it as a curious engine whoſe parts are 
to be diſſected and known, the other views it as capable of diſeaſes and healing; 
which two conſiderations added to the human body conſtitute the proper and formal 
objects of thoſe two ſciences. 2 | 
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„l Of time, and place, and ubiety. 

| IME is eſteemed a relative affection, for it commonly refers to ſomething that 
I meaſures it. | | 


Time is finite and ſucceſſive duration, and it is diſtinguiſhed, as I have before ob- 
ſerved, into ons preſent and future; it is ufually meaſured by the motion of ſome _ 
bodies, whoſe motions are ſuppoſed to be moſt regular, uniform and certain. And 
for this reaſon mankind have generally agreed to meaſure time by the revolution of 
the heavenly bodies, ſun, moon and ſtars 3 and God himſelf appointed them for this 
_ Thence centuries, years, months, weeks, days, hours, and minutes have their 
But amongſt the ruder and more untaught parts of the world both in ancient and 
later ages, time has ſometimes been meaſured by any of thofe things which are 
ſuppoſed to keep their regular returning periods and ſeaſons, as cold and heat, 
ſnow and ice, periodical rains or winds, particular fruits, corn, harveſt, the coming 
or departure of certain birds to particular countries, or fifh to particular coaſts, 
All the things before mentioned are a fort of natural meaſures or determinations 
of times and ſeaſons : But hour-glaſſes, by ſand or water, clocks, watches, Sc. are 
artificial meaſurers of time, and ſome of them perform it with greater exactneſs 
2 than the motions of the heavenly bodies, at leaſt in their appearances to us en 
the earth. | 
As for the time or duration of ſpirits while they are united to human bodies, or 
vehicles, or make their appearances on earth, it is meaſured by ſome of the things 
we have mentioned : But the duration or time of thoſe ſpirits which have no rela- 
_ to our world, muſt be meaſured in ſome other manner which at preſent we 
now not. ö ä . | 
Here is a famous queſtion, whether God's duration or eternity be not co- exiſtent 
with our time, and the duration of the world, and whether ſuch a part of eternity 
be not commenſurate therewith ? It is evident this is our common idea of it. But it 
is hardly juſt, for in truth eternity is an idea above our preſent reach, and we loſe 
ourſelves in an abyſs, when we wander into it. See the chapter of duration, and 
the chapter of infinites. '* | | We 
A moment is called the leaſt part of time: So an atom is the leaſt part of matter: 
But modern philoſophers ſuppoſe all ſort of quantity to be infinitely diviſible, whe- 
ther it be magnitude, which is called permanent quantity; or time, which is called 


- 


flowing quantity; and then there is properly no atom, no momene. 4 oe 
Place or ſituation is a relative idea; for it is generally deſcribed as that relation 
of proximity or diſtance which any being bears to the viſible bodies that are round 
about it, and are uſually eſteemed quieſcent, or at reſt. at 5 4 


Gbn A brief ſchome of ontology. - Chap. XIII. 
Aae is Liſtinguithed indeed by many modern philo into abſolute and re- 
latte: Abfolute place is mate to ſignify that part of | the ſuppoſed infinite void tor 

ſpace, which any being fills up and poſſeſſts. And relative place is the ſituation of 

a being among ether bodies, which are looked upon as quieſcent 1 and it muſt be 

we afually conceive things in this manner: But if ſpace be a creature of the 
imagination, and a mere idea or nothing real, then all place is properly relative, and 

a body exiſting alone has no place. | 
The place of a ſpirit has been often called ubiety, which may moſt properly refer 

to ſo much of the material wbrid, of which it has a more evident conſciouſneſs, and 

on which it can act: In God the infinite Spirit, his ubiety is whereſoevgr there are 
objects for his conſciouſneſs and activity: And you may extend this to all poſſible, 
as well as real and actual worlds, if you pleaſe; for he knows and he can do what- 
ſoever can be known or can be done, and therefore he is ſaid to be every where. But 
with regard to conſcious beings, whether created or increated, I confeſs I have no 
clear idea how they can have any proper Jocality, re ſidenee, ſituation, nearaeſs, or 
jurta- poſition among bodies, without changing the very eflence or nature of them 
into extended beings, and ming Sant quite other things than they are. 

When we fay God the infinite Spirit is every where, let it be underſtood there- 
fore, that in a ſtrict philoſophical ſenſe we mean that he has an immediate and un- 
limited conſciouſneſs of, and agency upon all things, and that his knowledge and 

wer reach alſo to all poſſibles, as well as to all actual beings. When we fay the 
|:of man is in his body, we mean, it has a conſciouſneſs of certain motions and 
impreſſions made en that particular animal engine, and can excite particular mo- 


tions in it at pleaſure, What further ideas are contained in the ubiety of ſpirits I 
know not. 
When vr conſider bodies as preſent in a place by their proper ſituation, this may 
be called a circumſcriptive preſence: A ſpirit's preſence in « place by conſciouſneſs 

or operation hath been called a definitive or limited pre ſenee; becauſe its conſciouſ- 
neſs and operation are not univerſal or infinite : 's omnipreſence, or his being 
every where, hath been termed his repletive preſence, becauſe the ſcripture ſays, 
God fills heaven and earth; though this term perhaps does not properly anſwer 
the philoſophical idea, yet it may be uſed in a vulgar and figurative way of ſpeaking, 
which is perfectly agreeable to the language and deſign of the ſacred writers. 


CHAPTER Xl 
Of agreement and difference, of ſameneſs, and the doftrine of oppeſites. 


on” E agreement and difference of things are found out by that act of the 
mind which we call compariſon, wherein we compare one thing with anothers 
hut we ſometimes alſo compare the ſame thing with itſelf at different times or places, 
or as veſted with different qualities, or under different circumſtances, or conſidera- 
_ and in differents reſpects, and ſo we ſay a thing agrees with, or differs from 
Agreement is either real, that is in ſubſtance, or modal that is in modes, prope 

ties or accidents, or it is mental, that is, ſuch as is made only by our conceptions. 
Again, Agreement is either internal, that is, in eſſence, in quantity, or in quality 

or it is external, that is in cauſes, effects, adjuncts, circumſtances and names. * 
| et 


7 


7 
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Tet further, Agreement is either total and perfe&, when there is na manner of 
difference, or ial, which admits. a difference in fome .. Perfe& agreement 
in the higheſt is uſually called ſameneſs, yet this is ſametimes uſed alſo 
to ſignify lower ecke of it. 

Sameneſs or identity is attributed to things: which agree in eſſence, or have an 
ſential agreement; but agreement in quality is properly called likeneſs. _ 
An agreement in quantity, if it be perfect, is ſometimes called ſameneſs, but 
more properly equality, Agreement in value requires an agreement in quantity, 
where the quality is the ſame z ſo five ſhillings is the ſame with a crown, or equal to 
it, that is, it is the ſame quantity of filver. But ſometimes agreement in value ariſes 
from the difference of quality compenſating the exceſs or defect in quantity; ſo a 
guinea of gold is equal to twenty-one ſhillings in ſilver. 

But if the agreement in quantity be not abſolute and perfect individual ſameneſa, 
it is called proportion: So we fay there is a proportion between ſixteen and twenty» 
four, for one is two thirds of the other: And fo there is between three fives and fif- 
teen, for they are equal, | ] 
Agreement in ſhape or figure is uſually called fimilarity, fo two equilateral tri- 


—_— are ſimilar figures. | 

wo or more things may be ſaid to have the fame general eſſence or nature, ſo 
beaſts, birds, fiſhes, agree in that they are animals: or they are ſaid to have the 
| fame ſpecial nature; ſo hounds and ſpaniels agree in that they are dogs; Peter and 
Paul agree in that they are men. But it is only one thing has the ſame individual 
nature or effence with itſelf, as Meibuſelab when a boy, an youth and an old man 
is the fame. Hence ariſe the ideas of generical, ſpecifical, and numerical or indi- 
vidual fameneſs. . EC 

Again, Sameneſs is either material or formal. Wheat is the fame body mate- 
rially when it is a heap of grains, as when it is ground and moulded into bread, bur 
it is not formally the ſame. 

One would think it a very eaſy queftion, Whether a thing be the ſame with itſelf 
or no? But whoſoever will read what Mr. Zocke has written upon identity in chapter 
twenty- ſeventh, book ſecond, of his Eſſay, will think it a ſort of infolvable difficulty 
in ſome caſes, and almoſt an impoſſible thing to anſwer that query in ſome particu- 
lar inſtances, eſpecially relating to men, animals, Cr. This queſtion in the language 
of the ſchools is, What is the principle: of individuation ? that is, what is neceſſary to 
make a thing the ſame with itſelf ? | | | 

Here we may conſider the ſameneſs of ſingle bodies, as a grain of wheat; of ag- 
gregates, as a heap of ſand 3 of compounds, as a houſe, a garden: Here enquire 
how ſmall, or how great a difference will hinder theſe from being called the fame. 

Again; let us er the fameneſs of rivers, vegetables and animals, each of which 
ſameneſſes conſiſt in very different ideas, and ſome are difficult to adyuſt.. 

- Conſider yet further the fameneſs of ſpirits which confit in the ſame thinking 
power or ſubſtances z. and the ſamenek of perſons, which conſiſt chiefly in the very 
lame conſciouſneſs, the ſame ſelf, or rather in the fame $ngle conſcious principle. 

Oooſider here alſo the ſameneſs of mankind, when body and ſoul are united, or 
when divided; when fat and lean z when infants or in old age; and the ſameneſs 
of our bodies in the reſurr ection with what we now have. All theſe will afford ſuf - 
fieient labour for philoſophy and reaſon to hunt after the clear and diſtinct ideas of 
them, Mr. Locke in this chapter has ſome excellent reaſonings, though I cannot af- 
ſent to all his ſentiments entirely. See eſſay. twelfth, laſt ſection. 


Simi- 


_: 4 brief Joheme” of ontology. cap. X11T; 
Similitude or likeneſs is àn agreement chiefly in qualities, though ſometimes it re- 
lates alſo to eſſende, natures and ſubſtances. This may be total and complete, or 
partial or gradual. There is alſo likeneſs in the ſame kind, as one picture is like to 
another: And likeneſs in a different kind, as one picture to a ſtatue; or poeſy to 
painting ʒ or verſe to muſic ; which fort of lik eneß is ſometimes called cognation or 
anal . ant : 0799 vate mi Ainet $10 S | rr 188 5 
2 — at other time ſtands for proportion z our idea whereof chiefly 
ariſes from our compariſon of two quantities together, and conſidering the relation 
the ynbear to each other: Now this is properly a relation of agreement, and not of 
difference; and I think we may ſay, that proportion includes every fort of agree- 
ment in quantity, beſides perfect and individual ſameneſs, whether this quantity be 
magnitude, or number or time. Hence ariſe the ideas and terms, equal and unequal, 
gfeater and leſs, more or fewer, Sc. but it is not neceſſary for us here to enter into 
the mathematical diſtinctions of proportion, whether arithmetical or geometrical, 
whether direct or inverſe, which belong only to thoſe ſcien ce. 
The idea of proportion may alſo be applied to any qualities whatſoever, which 
admit of gradual differences, and to which the ideas of more or leſs may be attri- 
buted, as witneſs, cold, good, evil, c. This proportion is either equality, exceſs 
or defect; ſignified, for inſtances, by the words, as white, whiter, or Jeſs white. 
Herein the ſcience of grammar uſes its poſitive and comparative names. Where the 
exceſs or defect is extreme, as in whiteſt or leaſt white, it is all the ſuperlative. 
Having ſpoken ſo much of agreement, we ſhould ſay ſomething of diſagreement 
or difference too. ' Obſerve that difference in this place is not the ſame idea with 
that which is mentioned in logic as the primary eſſential mode of any being, and 
which is joined to the genus to make a definition, See Logic, part firſt, chapter 
ſueth, ſection fourth. But difference here includes every diſtinction of one thing 
from another. The pointing out of this difference is properly called diſtinguiſhing, 
Difference or diſtinction is either real, that is, ſubſtantial, as one ſubſtance differs 
from another: or it is modal, as modes, properties or qualities differ from the ſub- 
ſtance, or from one another: or it is mental, which is made only by the mind of 
man. And indeed difference or diſagree ment may admit of moſt or all the ſame 
diviſions which: belong to the idea of agreement, which we need not ſtand to repeat. 
Note, Things which really differ may exiſt ſeparate, but modal or mental diffe- 
rence between things is not ſufficient for the ſeparate exiſtence of both, | 
Note, The difference between modes or properties is ſometimes called a real dif- 
ference, becauſe it is founded in the real nature of things, and ſo it ſtands. in oppo- 
fition to mental, which is merely the work of the mind of man making diſtinc- 
tions, where things are really the ſame. e > 78352 Or 4 rr 9.9; 
- Diſagreement in ſubſtance or eſſence is properly called diverſity :. in quality, it is 
diſſimilitude : in quantity it ſtands in oppoſition to ſameneſs, and then it is peculiarly 
called difference; or it may ſometimes ſtand in oppoſition to proportion, and then 
it may be called diſproportion, as there is a diſproportion between finites and infinites, 
that is, there is no proportion between them, CHO dey T9013 St: 
The word diſproportion is generally uſed in a more vulgar ſenſe ; it ſignifies 
ſometimes à very great difference between two quantities of numbers, as two is diſ- 
proportionate to two thouſand: Sometimes it means, that one part or adjunct of a 
thing is too big or too little for the others: So we ſay that the large noſe of Naſo was 
diſproportionate to his face, or the ſmall garden of Dioclehan was diſproportionate 
to his former palace. . ed. e e e H TR 
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Chap. XIV. A brief" ſcheme of ontology. 65 
"Theſe two following notes concerning agreement and difference, belong eminent- 
ly to Logic, and ſhew the reaſon of uſing a middle term in ratiocination. 

1. In whatſoever two things a to a third, they alſo agree ſo far among them- 
_ This is the foundation of affirmative ſyllogiſms. ' 
. In two things whereof one differs from a third, while the other agrees to it, 
coſe two differ ſo far Kenne themſeſves. This is the foundation of negative y 
M$, N 

Let us Per ne now to coolider oppoſition which is counted one of the chief or 
higheſt kinds of difference or diſagreement. 

There are five ſorts of oppoſites, which are generally mentioned har; 8 diſ- 
parates, as green, yellow, red, blue, &c, Contraries, as white and black: Relative 
oppoſites, as father and ſon: Private oppoſites, as ſight and blindneſs: And negative 
oppoſites, that is, contradiQtories, as power and i een ee and eben or 
ſeeing and not ſeeing. 

But of theſe. five perhaps three are ſufficient : For difparates ſhould not be pro- 

per'y called oppoſites, fince they are only different ſpecies under the ſame genus. 
or can all relatives be properly called oppoſites, as when two eggs are ſaid to be 

boo each other, or two friends who are entirely unanimous and agreeing in their 
umours. 

Wi. may obſerve here, that among contradiftories ſome are expreſs, ocherk are 

implied. It is an ＋ * contradiction to talk of a godly atheiſt, though one expreſ- 
ſion be Engliſþ and the other Greet; for it ſignifies a man that owns no God, and 
yet owns and honours him. But a godly hypocrite is but an implicit contradiction, 
and ſo is a religious villain, one who owns God in words, but in works denies him. 

It may be worth while alſo to take notice of two ſorts of contraries, namely, 
Tbey are termed mediate where there is ſome middle being or quality that partakes 
of both the —_ as luke warm between hot and cold: and gray between black 
and white. 4 1 immediate where there i is no fuch middle being or quality, as 
ſtraight and croo | 

Note 1. Contraries mutually abate or deſtroy one . Black and white 
mingled, do by degrees take away the whiteneſs, or blackneſs of the object: ſo heat 
and cold: fo virtuous and vicious diſpoſitions. 

Note 2. Contradictories can have no proper medium; a chamber i is ſquare or it is 
not ſquare; a man can ſee or he cannot ſee. 

Note 3. All oppoſites placed near one another give a mutual illuſtration to each 
other, and make their diſtinct characters appear plainer. Hence eg the reaſon 
of foils. among painters and jewellexs, orators and poets. ; 
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TUMBER and a are the laſt among the real: relative affeQtions. - 


Number is a manner. of conception, en we reckon:things togerher, . 
and conſider them as more or fewer. C1347 iin 


Every thing indeed. exiſts ſingularly, or as an unit 3 — i it may be an - abſotite 
dea': een unit is part of a number, C and ſince many a 
You. 
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665 4 1 feheme of * Thap, XV. 
do really exiſt, & the idea of number is a real idea, or a real relation derived from 
their being more than one, 

Number is made up of many units put together, and therefore fome ontologiſts 
may chooſe to treat of it in the chapter of unity ; 7 it plainly denotes a relation 
between two or more beings or ideas. 

Number by the ſthools is called diſcrete quantity, as a heap of acoras, a row of 
trees; whereas magnitude is called continual quantity, whether ir be in a rock or a 
river, though one be fluid, the other ſolid. 

Note 1. Number is needleſs where unity is ſufficient for the tune ends z and a 
greater number is needleſs whete a leſs is ſufficient, Nature generally is mm 
do work in the moſt ſample ways and manners. What infinitely various pur 
the whole univerſe of bodies does that, one fimple en of e Zou | 
execute. 

Note 2. Thereſore in our folving any difficult appearances, we ſhould not multiply 
beings without neceſſity. This has been the unhappy cauſe of introducing into the 
ſchools of ſcience ſo many principles which have no being in nature ; fuch as ſobſtan- 
tial forms, occult qualities, materia 2 N 1 Subſtanee in general, that 
is capable either of cogitation or ſolidity, & 

Now let us proceed to ſpeak of order. 

- The idea of order is derived from the conſidetation 'of en thionasdeing before 
another, or after another, or together with it. The terms uſed on this otcaſion are 
prior, poſterior, and ſimultaneous. 

P Order in Be held. There is the order of time, of nature, of place, of digaity, 
and of knowledge. A man is before his ſon in time: the ſun before its light in 
nature: the horſes before the cart in place: a king before a duke m-Gignity: . A 
line muſt be known before an angle. 

Things are ſaid to be together in time, either which begin at the ſame time, as 
the ſun and light, fire and heat ; or which in ſome part of their being, life or time, 
co-exiſtent with each other; as Plato and Ariſtotle may be called contemporaries, 
though the maſter was much older than the ſcholar, 


C H APT E R XV. 
Of mental relations, er ellas notions, fins, works ane 
1 we have finiſhed all the teal relations, and proceed to thoſe that are 


mental. 


Mental relations are ſuch as belong not to beings as ſtanding in any real relation 
to each other, but they are made merely by our minds, — ariſe only from our 
manner of conceiving things, or from modes which our minds affix to them. They 
are known by this mark, namely, that if there were no intelligent beings to con- 
ceive of them, the mental relations could never have been. 

The chief of this kind are pure abſtracted notions, ſigns, words, terms of art, 
and external denominations. 

Pure abſtract notions are what the ſchools call ſsebnd notom, ſeoond incencions, 
or in Latin entia rationis, that is, mere creatures of the mind. 

Vet it is not every ſort or degree of abſtraction chat 
relation : Wien we fuſt abſtract the ide of any: bean move 
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. Chap: XV. A. brisf ſcheme of ontology. 667 
circumſtances, far inſtance, the common idea of a man or humanity from the par- 
ticular ideas that diſtinguiſh Peter and Paul, this is not a mere mental affeRion or 
relation, though it is an abſtract idea, for it is part of the real and abſolute idea of 
Peter or Paul; becauſe. alt things contained in the general idea of a man have a real 
being in nature; though not really ſeparate: from ſome individual. 

But when I abſtra& this common idea of humanity yet further in my mind 
conſidering it as a ſpecial nature or notion that agrees to ſeveral individuals, an 
under this preciſe conlidezation I call it a ſpecies: this is a mental relation: Or in like 
manner when J call the abſtract idea of animal a genus; theſe and the like are wore 
properly termed pure abſtracted notions, or, if I may uſe the word, they are fecond 
| notions, becauſe they are made by a ſecond abſtraction, and. ſo they are at leaſt ane 
remove farther diſtant from real beings. The idea of predicaments or predicables 
in Logic are of the ſame kind; and I think we may rank the ideas of noun and verb, 
caſe and declenſion in grammar under the ſame claſs. | 5 

The general ideas of ſubſtance and mode, cauſe and effect, are abſtract ideas alſo, 
though they are not abſtracted to that degree, as to make mere mental relations, or 
ſecond notions of them, ſince they have a reality and exiſtence in things themſelves. 

It is granted, that ſome of theſe abſtractions are neceſſary and uſeful in the ſciences 
yet logic and metaphyſics, as they have been taught in the ſchools, have, been too 
much over-run with theſe ſecond notions, theſe more refined abſtractions, which 
hve expo them to the contempt and ridicule of the more judicious and polite part 
of mankind, | 

A ſign is another mental relation : It is that which being apprehended gives no- 
tice to the mind of ſomething beſides itſelf, and that is called the thing ſignified. 

The ſchools generally make a ſign to be ſomething, ſenſible 3, but I think there is 
no neceſſity for that; ideas that aziſe within the, mind, are ſigns of outward real 
beings: And ſome thoughts may be ſo connected with other thoughts or actions of 
the man as to — of them. The memory of a ſermon is a good ſign of 
attention; and pity is a ſiga of benevolence. 

I. Signs are cither natural or inſtituted. 

Smoke is a natural ſign of fire. Inſtituted ſigns are either divine, as baptiſm is a 
ſign of waſhing away fin; or human, as a white ſtaff is a ſign of an officer at court. 
Laſtituted ſigns are aften called arbitrary, - | 

2, Again, Signs are either mere tokens or they are both tokens and images: 
Thoſe are mere tokens which do not repreſent the thing ignited, as a rainbow is a 
token the earth ſhall not be-drawned again. Thoſe are images as well as. tokens, 
which do more or leſs. repreſent the thing ſignified, ſuch are pictures drawn to the 
life, ſuch are alſo baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper in the chriſtian religion. 

3. Signs are diſtinguiſhed into antecedent, as the gathering of thick clouds is a 
fign of rain: Conſequent, as a funeral is a ſign of death: And concomitant, as ſhi- 
vering is the ſign of àn ague; and a high pulſe, with a thirſty palate, and fleſh very 
hot, are common indications of a fever. | 

4. That other diſtinction of prognoſtic, memorial. and commonſtrative ſigus in 
many caſes is pretty much akin to the former. A hiccup with an intermitting pulſe 
and.. lizabs, growing cold and ftif,, are prognoſtics of death: A funeral ring is the 
a yr a friend departed: And a tomb is the commonſtrative lign of a perſon 
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5. Signs are appointed to put us in mind of our intereſt, to admonith us of our 
duty, to warn us of the danger of fome evil, or to encourage our hope of ſome 


6 Yet further, ſixthly, Signs are either ſeals to ſignify and confirm what has been 
done, or pledges to denote and affure what is to one; or indications and evi- 
dences of what is doing. 3 r ddd dd Be at be a, ABT. 
In the laſt place, Signs are ſometimes neceffary and certain, as the morning-ſtar 
foretels the approaching fun-rife with aſſurance z and ſometimes contingent, or only 
erk as a very dark ſky in cold weather is a ſign of ſnow a coming, but it is a 
ubtful one. 3 15 1 | 
Note 1. Though there are many caſes wherein a ſign is really, naturally and ne- 


 ceflarily connected with the thing ſignified, yet it acquires the proper character of a 


fign only by the work of the mind, which makes one thing to ſignify another z and 
therefore it is properly a mental relation. | a erty 

Note 2, There are ſcarce any two things in the world fo exceeding diſtant and 
different from each other, but they may become figns of each other by a voluntary 
or an accidental affociation of their ideas in the mind. If a man ſhould happen to 
fee an eclipfe of the fun in the water when he was fiſhing for ſalmon, he may perhaps 
never ſee a falmon, but he may think of an eclipſe. | 1 

Among all the ſigns that are uſeful to men, the chief are words, which are the 
moſt univerſal ſigns of our thoughts or ideas: But theſe ariſe only from the appoint- 
ment and agreement of men. Sce a larger account of this in Logic. 

Though all words and names are ſigns found out by the mind of man, and ſtand 
to ſignify things by the mere agreement of men, yet thofe are more eminently men- 


tal relations which are called external denominations, that is, names given to things 
upon the account of ſome conception which the mind affixes to them rather than 


for any thing that really belongs to them; as when we ſay, Germany lies on the 
right ſide of England, and Ireland on its left: This is a mere external or outward 
denomination drawn from our uſual manner of inſpecting a map with our face to- 
ward the north part of it: but if we look on it with our face to the ſouth, Ireland 
will lie on the right, and Germam on the left. | 4 

Many terms of art which are called technical words, are a'fort of eutward deno- 
minations which are uſed in various ſciences to ſignify the manner of our conceptions 
of things. If I fay a dog is a ſpecies of beafts, the word ſpecies may be called a 
logical term of art: Or when I ſay the name dog is a monofyllable, or it is made up 
of one vowel and two confonants, I think theſe are grammatical terms of art, and 
may be called mental relations. Fa, ſol, la, mi, are the ſame in muſic. 

Thus far the affections of being, toy N (ack 


fn: nt; BR Acre aye M OV: 
The chief kinds or diviſions of being, ad firſt of ſubſtance and mode. 


2 we have gone through the various affections of being, we come now 
to conſider what feveral kinds of being there are: And it is certain they may 
be diſtinguiſhed by the mind of man in very various ways, and caſt into ſeveral kinds 
or ſpecies: But thoſe which are moſt common in this ſcience, and indeed not univer- 
ſal, are theſe three diviſions of them. Beings are either ſubſtances or modes, finite 
er infinite, and natural, artificial or moral. The 
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Chap. XVI, A brief ſcheme of ontology. © 669 

The firſt and moſt general diviſion of being is into ſubſtance and mode. 

Every being is conſidered either as ſubſiſting of itſelf, without the ſupport of any 

ereature, and then it is called ſubſtance, as an egg, a tree, air, water, a man, an 
angel; or it is conſidered as ſubſiſting by virtue of ſome other being in which it is, 
or to which it belongs; and then it is called a mode, as length, motion, ſhape, co- 
lour, ſoftneſs, wiſdom, knowledge. | 
Note, When we ſpeak of beings, we do more uſually underſtand ſubſtances, be- 
cauſe they ſeem to have a more conſiderable ſort of nature and exiſtence : But ſince 
many modes, properties and qualities have alſo a real exiſtence in nature, and ſome- 
times have other modes and affections belonging to them, beſides vaſt powers and 
influences in the univerſe, I think they cannot well be excluded from the comprehen- 
five idea of being. ; 
- Thoſe philoſophers who are of this opinion, are called the Realiſts; whereas the 
writers who allow only ſubſtances to have a real exiſtence, and deny qualities, pro- 
perties, relations, or any fort of modes really to exiſt, becauſe they do not ſubſiſt 
by themſelves, theſe are called Nominaliſts or Nominals. | 

It is granted indeed that mere relative modes or relations of things one to ano- 
ther, ſuch as likeneſs, order, place, &c. ſeem till to partake leſs of the nature of 
beings than ſuch real modes, as motion, figure and quantity do; yet many of theſe 
relations have a real foundation in nature, and a fort of reality in things as well as in 
our conceptions. Query, Muſt we take them out of all the ranks of being, when 
the word is taken in its very largeſt ſenſe ? | | : 

Though there have been fierce contentions on this ſubje& between the Nominals 
and Realifts, yet the controverſy is not worthy of any warm debate: For while it 
may be allowed on both ſides that being does not in fo full and ſtrong a ſenſe be- 
long to modes, as it does to ſubſtances, the diſputants may agree by faying, that 
_ felf-ſubſiſting beings have a ſubſtantial eſſence and exiſtence, whereas the eſſence or 

exiſtence of modes is but modal. Why ſhould names provoke diſputes, where our 
ideas agree ? 

All ſubſtances that we know are either material or intelligent, that is, bodies or 
ſpirits, Man indeed is compounded of both of them; but as for ſpace, which is 
neither body nor fpirit, I take it to be a non-entity or nothing real, but a mere 
idea of the mind, which we are wont to conſider, under: the form of fomething 
long, broad and deep, without ſolidity. Perhaps theſe poſitive conceptions ariſe by 
our abſtracting ſome properties of matter from the reft, or only from a prejudice of 
ſenſe and imagination, juſt as we conceive of darkneſs or a ſhadow to have the di- 
menſions of length and breadth, and fancy it to have ſhape and motion too, though 
we know it is properly not- being, or a mere abſence of light. 

After ſubſtances, we come to conſider modes of being, and theſe have alſo their 
various kinds into which they are diſtributed, namely, eſſential and accidental, pri- 
mary and ſecondary, inherent and adherent, that is, qualities and adjuncts, and ma- 
ny others. But in Logic they are treated of largely; and therefore I diſmiſs the 
reader to Logic, part the firſt, chapter ſecond, ſection third and fourth. 


CHAPTER 


A brief ſcheme of ontalagy. | u XVII. 


b NU rn en 
O finite and inſinite. 


E ideas of finite and infinite come next to be conſidered by un. 
Finite beings are thoſe which are limited or bounded in their natures, their 
their Gaantity, their qualities, their pawers and operations, or their duration. 
nfinite is that which is unlimited, and hath no bounds. | 
When ſubſtances are called finite or infinite, it is chiefly in reſpect of their quan- 
tity, or in reſpect of their powers. All ſubſtances are in this ſenſe finite ar infinite: 
But as there are ſome qualities or modes of being which are called. infinite or finite, 
ſo there are ſome to which neither finite nor infinite can properly agree: We ſpeak 
of knowledge, goodneſs, patience, length, breadth, Cc. as finite or infinite: But 
there is no ſuch thing as a finite or infinite blue, red or green; no finite or infinite 
likeneſs between two drops of rain: There is no finite or infinite truth in a propoſi- 
tion, nor finite or infinite crookedneſs in a ſtick. 
The univerſe of bodies is finite in its dimenſions or quantity, as well as every 
ſingle body. I have elſewhere ſhewn, that the ſuppoſed ſpace beyond the world is 
probably nothing at all, and therefore not properly infinite or- finite z though we 
often ſpeak of the infinite void, that is, emptineſs or abſence of being every where 
beyond the creation, unbounded by any real being: For as nihility may be called 
the limit of being, ſo being may be ſaid to limit nihility. | 
The idea of finite belongs to created ſpirits as well as bodies: not in regard of 
quantity, if they have no dimenſions ;. but in regard of their qualities, their know- 
ledge, and power and goodneſs, and all their operations, for all theſe are confined 
to certain limits. Yet they are allowed to have an everlaſting or unlimited du- 
ration, that is, with regard to the future, or à parte poſt, though not with regard 
to the paſt, or à 2 ante, as the ſchools ſpeak : that is, though they may have no 
end, yet they had a beginning. ̃ | 
This unlimited duration 1 ſpirits has been called uſually immortality or eviternity. 
And indeed this property doth really belong alſo to matter conſidered in general as 
well as to mind; for however variable and mortal the particular forms and compo- 
ſitions of bodies may be, yet as for body or matter itſelf nothing can deſtroy or an- 
nihilate it but the God that created it. | 
We have little to do with the ideas of infinite, but in our conceptions of the 
everlaſting duration of our natures, and in our contemplations of God, or of mathe- 
matical quantities. 
How far the duration of our ſouls is infinite, has been expreſt. 


The infinity of God has been uſually diſtinguiſhed into the infinity of his eſſence, 
or his duration, or his attributes, 

r. The infinity of his eſſence or preſence is his immenſity or omnipreſence : How | 
this is to be underſtood concerning his coniciouſneſs and power or influence rather 
than extenſion. See the chapter of time and place. Pa, : 

2. The infinity of his duration is his eternity, without beginning and without 
end, à parte ante as well as à parte poſt. See the chapter of duration. 

3. The infinity of his attributes implies that his knowledge and his power have no 
bounds 3 or that his power, knowledge, holineſs, wiſdom, goodnefs, are infinite, &c. 
that is, every way perfect in the moſt abſolute ſenſe. When 


* 


When we conſicet an infinite under this idea of actual abſolote perfection, i may 
be counted a poſitive idea; but if we confider it as without limit, it is fegative: 
Yet ſome refine further, and make the word limit a negative term, becauſe it de- 
* reſs or increaſe, and thus infinite becomes a fort of poſnive idea again. 

r. 


e teaches us that our idea of infinite is not a complete idea, but rather an 
idea ever growing and receiving additions; and for rhe moſt part this is a juſt idea 


of it, for it is certain, that this is the way we come by this idea at frſt. Vet the 


idea of an actual poſitive infinite r this growing idea, for it ſup- 


poſes all addition impoſſible. We are 
atnong infinitres. yy 
Indefinite is not a medium between finite and infinite, for they are two contra- 


ite cteatures, and we foon loſe ourſelyes 


dictory ideas: Inde finite therefore only denotes our ignorance of the limits of a 


thing. 


o actual infinite can con ſiſt of finite parts, for there is ſome proportion between 


the parts and a whole, but between finite and infinite there is no proportion.. 
' Yet mathematicians oftentimes deal in infinites, both with regard to magnitude 
and number: And though there be not in nature any actual infinite quantity of 
either kind, for there is no magnitude, there is no number, which cannot receive ad- 
dition, yet they form a ſort of abſtracted notion of infinite length, breadth, depth, 
of infinite extenſion and diviſibility, and reaſon upon them. | 
There is alſo infinite diſproportion when they treat of quantities and their infi- 
niteſimals, that is, ſuch as bear no finite proportion to the quantities whole infinite- 
fimals they are. 
8 Their infinite approximations may be juſtly ranked among the ever-growing 
ens, | 


CHAMTE Et XVI 
Of natural, moral and artificial beings and ideas; 


"I laſt diſtribution of beings which I ſhall take notice of is into natural, 
moral and artificial. , 
Natural beings are all thoſe things that have a real and proper exiſtence in the 
univerſe, and are conſidered as formed and ordained by God the creator; ſuch are 
_ men, beaſts, trees, fruit, ſtrength, countenance, ſenſe, reaſon, fire, 
air, light, Sc. | | 

Though ſome of theſe are produced by others, as eggs by a hen, and fruit from 
a tree, yet God is generally conſidered as the author of all natural beings ; and in- 
deed he is ſo either immediately by himſelf, or by the laws of nature, which he 
has ordained. | 

Artificial beings are made by the contrivance or operations of men, whether they 
are of a mere corporeal nature, ſuch as houſes, windows, pictures, ſtatues, arms, 
garments, writing, muſic, and the various utenſils of life; or whether they relate 
more to intellectual matters, as words, ſciences, rules, arguments, propoſitions, 
_ verſe, proſe, Sc. 

Note, Though in ſome natural beings man is ſaid to be the more immediate au- 
thor or cauſe of them, ſuch as a father of his ſon, c. and in all artificial w_ 
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* can — lere, for that is. On} ay rly a Rar 1 7 
Moral beings are thoſe which belong 2 conduct and government 
.of intelligent creatures, or creatures. s cadued with, freedom of will, confidered as 
lying under i bag to e ions or abſtidences: But theſe conſidered as 
moral are only mod are lay, duty, virtue, vice, lin, righteouſpe g, Jodg- 
ment, por Lea reward, puniſbmen at. 

As beiogs, haye. been thus divided into natural, artificial and moral, I think we 
might almoſt in the ſame manner run through all the ſciences, and give new names 
to different beings, by calling them logical, mathematical, political, Se. applying 
theſe. names to the ſubjects which theſe ſciences treat of. 

I confeſs I ſhould chooſe rather to call them different ideas than different beings, 
and under this conſideration we may ſay logical ideas are ſuch as genus and ſpecies, 
definition and ſyllogiſm: Mathematical ideas are length, breadth, a cube, a circle, 
multiplication, proportion, Sc. Our ideas are called medicinal, when we diſcourſe 
of ſudorifics and bolus's: And when we ra of kings, ſubjects, laws, rebellion, 
allegiance, treaſon, Sc. theſe are political ideas; but God, holineſs, chriſtianity, 

ntance, goſpel and ſalvation are 9 and of higheſt importance above 
other kinds of ideas. 
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